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TO    THE    READER. 


We  have  now  completed  the  first  half-year  of  our  publication, 
and  we  cannot  commence  our  second  volume  without  stating  our 
reasons  for  continuing  to  act  on  the  plan,  which  we  pursued  through 
the  first  six  numbers.  The  mode  of  arrangement,  and  the  nature  of 
the  chief  articles,  have  been  objected  to  by  many  sincere  and 
intelligent  friends  ;  with  whose  wishes  we  would  gladly  coincide,  if 
private  emolument  were  our  sole  object.  We  are  aware  that  with 
iess  expense  and  less  trouble  we  might  publish  a  Magazine,  which 
would  meet  a  more  liberal  degree  of  public  support,  and  which 
would  be  more  generally  pleasing.  But  our  original  motive  for 
commencing  the  work,  was  to  have  the  credit  of  at  least  attempting 
to  open  a  channel,  through  which  such  communications  might  be 
made  to  the  public,  as  should  serve  the  real  interests,  or  even  the 
literary  character  of  our  country.  To  bring  this  intention  more 
fully  into  eftect,  we  wished  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  work 
by  interspersing  lighter  and  more  attractive  matter,  that  those  who 
look  for  amusement  might  be  drawn  on  to  more  important  pursuits ; 
especially  as  the  number  of  scientific  men  in  the  country  would 
hardly  suffice  to  support  a  periodical  work  by  themselves,  even  if  all 
purchased  it. 

We  are  fully  confident  that  there  are  in  Ireland  many  men  of  the 
highest  attainments  in  science,  v»ho  are  possessed  of  the  best  infor- 
mation on  the  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  our  country,  and 
who  only  require  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  send  out  observations  which 
may  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  To  the  co- 
operation of  such  men  we  anxiously  looked  forward,  and,  little  as 
our  expectations  have  been  answered  hitherto,  we  are  far  from 
giving  up  the  hope ;  and  we  trust  that  much  could  be  done  by 
judicious  communications  upon  subjects  of  national  interest,  from 
those  who  have  made  them  their  study.  We  have  also  endeavoured 
to  provide  for  Irish  industry  and  talent  some  slight  shelter,  from  the 
studied  neglect  or  active  malignity  which  are  displayed  in  the  sister 
isle  against  struggling  and  youthful  merit,  when;  it  has  received  its 
birth  in  this  despised  land.  English  booksellers^  studiously  prevent 
the  sale  of  any  book  printed  here,  and  the  Irish  ones  appear  to  have 


entered  into  the  combination  against  their  own  interests.  Even 
when  our  writers  publish  in  London  or  Edinburgh,  the  Reviewers 
carefully  omit  to  notice  them  ;  while  inferior  Englishmen  are  trum- 
peted in  every  journal.  We  have  therefore  devoted  a  considerab^ 
portion  of  every  number  to  the  consideration  of  popular  workc, 
especially  Irish.  We  have  avoided  the  discussion  of  party  politics, 
and  since  we  would  not  comment  on  the  news  of  the  month,  we 
have  generally  omitted  to  fill  our  pages  with  extracts  from  the  daily 
papers.  We  shall  give  Biographical  sketches  of  such  men  as  have 
shewn  themselves  true  friends  to  their  country,  and  of  other  re- 
markable characters ;  but  in  these  memoirs  we  shall  avoid  any 
offensive  allusions  to  the  political  opinions  of  any  party.  We  have;'!*  . 
paid  the  greatest  attention  to  such  papers  as  we  have  been 
favored  with ;  we  have  never  taken  any  article  from  any  other 
publication  without  acknowledging  it,  so  that  all  which  are  not 
marked  as  extracts  are  perfectly  original ;  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  thank  our  poetical  friends  for  their  liberal  assistance  in  that 
department.  We  have  often  given  extracts  from  new  works  not 
well  known  here — and  in  the  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  depart- 
ments, we  have  made  arrangements  at  considerable  expense,  whereby 
we  generally  present  our  readers  with  the  discoveries  announced 
in  foreign  journals,  at  least  as  soon  as  they  can  be  copied  into  the 
English  Philosophical  publications.  Whenever  any  new  invention 
appears  from  an  Irish  artist  or  philosopher,  we  shall  feel  most 
thankful  to  the  inventor,  if  he  will  oblige  us  with  a  description  Sec. 
and  if  necessary,  the  account  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  carefully 
executed  plate.  This  method  of  giving  a  good  plate  occasionally 
when  required,  we  prefer  to  that  of  co!ista7}tIt/  giving  portraits,  which  ..^^ 
from  their  frequency  could  not  be  well  engraved.  We  have  never 
spared  expense  or  trouble  in  rendering  the  Magazine  as  worthy  fi$  ,_  ^ 
we  could  of  the  support  of  an  enlightened  public,  and  though  we 
might  save  both  by  following  a  different  system,  we  arc  still 
determined  not  to  swerve  from  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  best  j-i^^ 
plan:  and  we  trust  that  the  continuance  of  Our  exertions  will  gain 
for  us  the  approbation  and  sap]1(ort  of  a  thinking  and  liberal  nation. 
We  hope  that  while  the  English  and  Scotch  capitals  keep  up  each  so 
many  periodical  works  of  different  kinds,  it  v/ill  not  be  said  that  the 
first  city  of  Ireland  cannot  support  a  solitary  Magazine,  which  endea- 
vours to  combine  the  various  advantages  of  several. 
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LUCl. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RIGHT   HON. 
HENRY  GRATTAN. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  our  readers  tliat,  in  a  publication  which 

professes,  and  has  hitherto  sustained,  the  character  of  a  philosoohical 

,$,nd  scientific  work,  the  leading  article  of  the  present  number  should 

appear  devoted  exclusively  to  the  illustration  of  a  local,  temporary, 

and  political  subject ;  a  subject  which,  from  its  intimate  connexion 

>,with  the  feelings  and  the  passions,  appears  quite  inconsistent  with 

s-jthe    cool    and   creeping  labour   of   philosophical   disquisition ;    and 

■?<i»irhose  power,  by  association  over   our  thoughts  and  opinions,  seems 

to  admit,    nay,  encourage,  the  existence  of  prejudices  which  must 

preclude   all   possibility  of  either  a  fair  investigation,   or  impartial 

decision.     Of  these  objections  we  were  aware,  and    their  justness 

in   general  we  admit.     But  for  this  (which  we   can   hardly  call  a) 

deviation  from  our  general  system  we  offer  our  scientific  friends  the 

following  few  and  we  hope  satisfactory  reasons.     First  we  must  inform 

tliem  that,  however  strongly  inclined  ourselves  might  feel  towards 
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science,  still  v/e  never  intended  our  magazine  to  be  exclusively 
scientific,  purely  philosophic ;  no ;  our  wish  and  design  is  to  please 
the  taste,  and  win  the  approbation,  of  every  class  of  our  readers, 
by  a  careful  selection  and  combination  of  the  amusing  and  the 
instructive — of  the  sweet  and  the  salutary — of  the  pleasing  and  the 
profitable — but  we  must  at  the  same  time  declare,  that  still  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  our  pages  shall  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
science  department.  To  the  discussion  of  ephemeral  politics  and 
the  consequent  dissemination  of  political  animosities,  those  fruitful 
and  pernicious  sources  of  our  national  degradation  and  adversity,  we 
shall  never  lend  our  assistance  or  approbation.  To  biographical 
memoirs,  as  comprising  both  ends  of  our  publication,  viz  :  the  utile 
duici,  we  shall  pay  attention  whenever  a  subject  shall  arise  possessing 
particular  importance  or  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  it.  And  surely 
if  ever  there  breathed  a  man  whose  actions  claim  a  large  and  a 
splendid  page  in  the  history  of  nations,  whose  virtues  and  talents 
could  elicit  an  undying  glory  from  the  divine  coruscations  of  the 
poet's  genius,  whose  name  and  merits  should  live  enshrined  in  the 
inmost  heart-vein  of  his  grateful  and  admiring  countrymen — surel}', 
surely  it  was  Henry  G  rattan's  ! 

We  conceive  then,  that,  as  the  editors  of  an  Irish  publication, 
we  must  forfeit  all  pretentions  to  patriotism  and  public  independance, 
if  we  would  omit  mention,  honorable  mention,  of  our  greatest,  most 
glorious,  and  most  useful  j)atriot.  In  the  next  place,  we  wished 
to  present  to  those  of  our  readers  whose  time  or  taste  cannot  permit 
them  to  drudge  through  the  perplexing  and  endless  tomes  of  politico- 
historiographers,  a  brief,  clear,  and  interesting  narrative  of  the 
chief  events  of  their  country.  And,  lastly,  sympathizing  so  ardently 
as  we  ought  in  the  universal  admiration  of  our  Patriot's  eloquence 
we  conceive  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  his  memory,  and  of  duty  to 
our  countrymen,  to  lay  before  them,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  tangible 
sliape,  some  of  the  purest  specimens  of  it,  comprised  into  a  short 
space,  arranged  according  to  the  time  and  period  of  their  delivery, 
and  mutually  relieving,  and  relieved  by,  a  simple  detail  of  interesting 
pieces  of  history. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  the  year 
1751.  His  father  was  an  eminent  barrister,  and  recorder  of  the 
city,  whose  fortune  consisted  chiefly  in  the  profits  of  ]iis  professional 
exertions.  Young  Grattan  obtained  a  classical  education,  and 
entered  the  Irish  University  at  a  very  early  age.     During  his  aca- 
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demic  course  he  displayed  frequent  and  splendid  specimens  of  that 
indefatigable  industr}^  and  astonishing  genius,  by  the  exercise  of 
which,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  life,  he  won  for  his  country  the 
valuable  blessings  of  conmiercial  and  political  independence,  and 
for  himself  the  two  noblest  names  in  the  catalogue  of  honorable  dis- 
tinctions, viz.  the  greatest  orator  and  patriot  of  his  country  and  his  age  ! 

In  pursuit  of  college-honours  his  strongest  competitor  was  John 
Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Clare ;  the  first  native  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  one  of  his  most  powerful  and  most  con- 
stant political  opponents.  Having  graduated,  after  the  usual  time> 
he  left  the  University,  entered  the  King's  Inns,  and  was  called  to 

the  bar  in ,  1772.     After   a  few  years  undistinguished,  and, 

it  would  seem,  unsuccesful  practice,  he  abandoned  his  forensic 
labours  ;  became  known  to,  and  patronized  by,  the  late  amiable  and 
patriotic  Loi-d  Charleraont,  and,  under  his  benignant  auspices,  entered 
the  Irish  House  of  Con)mons  for  the  borough  of  Charlemont,  in  i  775. 
For  the  first  four  years  of  his  parliamentary  life  he  seems  not  to  have 
mingled  frequently  in  the  debates ;  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
the  acquisition  of  political  knowledge,  the  cultivation  of  his  talents, 
and  the  fornvition  of  those  deep,  wise  and  comprehensive  plans,  the 
execution  of  which  conferred  so  much  happiness  and  honour  on  his 
country. 

Before  we  enter  into  a  detail  of  Mr.  Grattan's  political  measures 
we  shall  give  a  brief  abstract  and  chronicle  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
from  the  invasion  of  the  English  until  the  period  at  which  we  design 
to  commence  ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  eloquent  words  of  our  immortal 
Patriot  himself,  on  the  motion  for  a  declaration  of  independence, 
19th  April,  1780,  "your  fathers  were  slaves,  and  lost  their  liberties 
to  the  legislature  of  England — the  kingdom  became  a  plantation — 
the  spirit  of  independence  was  banished — your  commerce  was  de- 
stroyed— the  fears  of  parliament  made  it  grant,  with  trembling 
servility,  whatever  was  demanded — men  of  over-grown  fortunes 
became  the  very  jobbers  of  corruption — the  people  saw  nothing  but 
starving  manufacturers — a  tyrannical  government,  a  corrupt  seinite^ 
and  a  military  combination." 

In  1779  we  find  Mr.  G.  to  have  first  distinguished  himself.     At 
this  period  the  deepest    distress   prevailed  in    consequence    of  the 
restrictions  on  commerce.     The  troops,  intended  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom,  had  been  drained  to  America.     A  French  invasion  wag 
daily  expected.     The  peo  pie  had  formed  themselves  into  a  niihtary 
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association,  called  Volunteers,  to  repel  it.     And   the   call  of  a  free 
trade  grew  loud  and  frequent  through  the  nation.     On  the  motion  of 
an  address  to  the  Viceroy,  in  October,    1779,  INIr.  Grattan,  having 
drawn  a  strong  and  affecting  picture  of  the  distress  of  the  country, 
moved  the  following  amendment : — "  that  we  beseech  your  Majesty 
to  believe,  that,  it  is  with  the  utmost  reluctance  we  are  constrained  to 
approach   you   on  the   present  occasion ;  but  the  constant  drain  to 
supply  absentees,    and    the    unfortunate    prohibition    of   our    trade, 
have  caused  such  calamity,  that  the  natural  support  of  our  country 
has  decayed,  and  our  manufactures  are  dying  away.     Famine  stalks, 
hand  in  hand,  with  hopeless  wretchedness  ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  inform 
your  Majesty,  that  nothing   can  support  the  expiring  trade  of  this 
most  miserable  portion  of  your  Majesty's  dominions,  but  to  restore, 
to  Irishmen,  a  free  commerce  and  the  privileges  of  their  birth  right." 
Mr.  Flood,   after    a  justification    of   his    conduct,    which,    as    he 
declared,  had   been    much    misrepresented,    said,    "  that  the   office 
which  he  held  in  the  executive  was  the  unsolicited  gift  of  his  sove- 
reign, which  he  received  with  gratitude,  and  held  with  honor  :   but 
that  when  a  time  came   when  he   could   no   longer  do  it,  he  would 
gladly  throw  his  bracelet  into  the  common  cauldron."     Mr.  Hussey 
Burgh,  prime  sergeant,  moved  in  lieu  of  Mr.  G's  amendment,  "  that 
it  is  not  by  teivporary  expedients,  but  by  a  free  trade,  alone,  that  this 
nation   can  be  saved  from  impending  ruiq,"  which  passed  nem.  con. 
The   substitution  of  the   last  amendment  in  the  place  of  Mr.  G's  of 
thehke  tendency,  was  considered  a  pitiful  finesse  of  the  ministerialists 
to  procure   the   credit  of  the   measure  for  themselves.     When  the 
speaker  carried  the  address,  thus  amended,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  streets,  from  the  parliament  house  to  the  castle,  were  lined  by 
Volunteers,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  drawn  up  in 
(heir  arms    and    uniform  :    while    the   loud,    long   and    enthusiastic 
acclamations  of  the  people  as  Grattan  passed  along,  sounded  a  grand 
and  solemn   salutation   to   this  dawning  of  our  independence.     The 
next  patriotic   measure    of  parliament  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Volunteers  through  the  kingdom,  for  the  spirit  and  patriotism  v/hich 
they  displayed  in  support  of  their  country.     These  associations  had 
been  gradually  improving  in  military  skill  and  increasing  in  numbers, 
until  they  amounted  to  an  army  of  SO  000  men,  self-supported,  self-clad, 
and  self-armed.     The  conduct  of  the  Americans,  and  the  exertions  of 
the  Irish  patriots  in  parliament,  diffused  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence  through  the  land,    The  original  cause  of  their  associating 
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became  merged  in  the  more  interesting  object  of  asserting  their 
commercial  freedom  and  constitutional  independence.  The  rising 
spirit  of  liberty  in  Ireland  produced  euch  an  effect  on  the  British 
parliament,  that  they  granted  some  considerable  commercial  advan- 
tages to  this  country.  But,  as  Lord  North  had  asserted  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  that  these  were  a  boon  resumable  at 
pleasure,  a  distrust  began  to  pervade  the  public,  and  an  opinion  to 
prevail,  that  a  free  trade,  if  held  by  a  precarious  tenure,  would  be 
but  of  little  use  ;  and  that  the  tenure  of  our  trade,  without  a 
legislature  totally  independent  of  foreign  controul,  must  be  preca- 
rious, and  consequently  of  little  advantage.  Declarations  to  this 
purpose  were  published  by  the  Volunteer  bands,  whose  hitherto 
detached  companies  coalesced  into  battalions,  and  assembled  occa- 
sionally in  larger  bodies  to  be  reviewed  by  general  officers,  elected 
by  their  own  suffrages.  On  the  19th  of  April,  Mr.  Grattan  arose, 
and  moved,  "  that  it  be  entered  in  the  journals  of  this  house,  that  no 
person  on  earth,  save  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  have 
a  right  to  make  laws  for  Ireland."  The  following  is  the  substance  of 
the  speech  with  which  he  introduced  his  motion,  19th  April,  1780. 

Had  I  a  son,  I  would  like  the  father  of  Hannibal,  bring  him  to  the  altar  to  swear 
the  sacred  maintenance  of  the  People  s  rights.  You  are  the  guardians  of  the  public 
liberty.  You  owe  your  country  that  liberty.  She  calls  upon  you  to  make  Great 
Britain  revoke  the  injustice  of  her  laws  and  to  restore  your  political,  as  she  has  your 
commercial  freedom.  In  passing  the  bills  for  liberating  your  trade,  the  minister  ha* 
made  use  of  the  words,  "  that  it  was  expedient  to  allow  Ireland  to  export  her  own 
products."  Expedient  is  a  word  of  great  reserve.  By  this  reservation  your  trade  is 
in  the  power  of  England,  wlienever  she  may  think  proper  to  take  it  away.  God 
has  afforded  you  an  opportunity  to  emancipate  yourselves.  For  the  honor  of  your 
country — for  the  honor  of  human  nature — by  the  memory  of  your  sufferings — by 
the  sense  you  feel  of  your  wrongs — by  the  love  you  owe  your  posterity — by  the 
dignity  and  generous  feelings  of  Irishmen,  I  beseech  you  to  seize  the  auspicious 
occasion,  and  let  this  be  the  hour  of  your  freedom.  The  doctrine  of  Parliamentary 
Supremacy  Great  Britain  now  finds  to  be  nonsense — Parliamentary  Supremacy  has 
been  the  bane  of  Great  Britain — think  of  the  American  war — her  enemies  arc 
pouring,  on  all  sides  pouring,  in  on  her — the  sea  is  not  hers-^the  honor  of  her 
councils  and  arms  is  tarnished.  She  has  no  army — no  navy — no  generals — no 
admirals,  a  supineness  pervades  her  measures,  and  distractions  attend  her  councils. 
There  is  an  ardent  combination  among  the  people  of  Ireland,  a  fire  which  animates 
it  to  its  own  redemption,  a  sacred  enthusiasm  un-conveyed  in  the  language  of 
antiquity,  and  which  belongs  only  to  the  natural  confidence  of  freedom.  Forty 
thousand  men  in  arms  look  up  to  the  result  of  this  days  deliberation  ;  the  servants  of 
the  crown  have  dared  to  avow,  that,  you  shall  be  bound  by  English  laws.  A  present 
and   explicit  declaration  of  rights  must  remove  this.     Three  millions  of  people  feel 
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how  necessary  it  is  for  them  to  be  as  free  as  Englishmen.     They  must  behold  with 
veneration,  a  parliament  superior  to  every  other,  and  equal  to  that  which  passed  the 
Bill  of  Rights — a  senate  composed  of  men  that  would  do  honour  to   Rome,  when 
Rome  did  honor  to  human  nature.     You  may  lull  the  public  with   addresses,  but 
the  public  mind  will  never  be  well  at  ease  until  the  shackles  are  removed.      The 
maxims  of  one  country,  go  to  take  away  the  liberties  of  another—  nature  rebels  at 
the  idea,  and  the  body  becomes  mutinous — there  is  no  middle  course  left ;  win  the 
heart  of  an  Irishman,  or  cut  off  his  hand.      A  nation   infringed  on  as   Irehuid,  and 
armed  as   Ireland,    must  have  equal  freedom ;    any  thing  else  is  an   insult.      If 
England  is  a  tyrant,  it  is  Ireland  made  her  so  by  obeying — the  slave  makes  the 
tyrant.     Nothing  but  a  subjugation  of  mind  can  make  the  great  men  of  Ireland 
tremble  at  evei-y  combination  for  liberty.     You   may  be  told  indeed,  you   are  un- 
grateful.     I  know  of  no  gratitude  which  can  make  me  wear  the  badge  of  slavery. 
Insatiable  we  may  be  told  we  are,  when    Ireland  desires  nothing  but  wliat  England 
has  robbed  her  of.     When  you  have  emboldened  the  judges  to  declare  your  rights, 
they  will  not  be  afraid  to  maintain  them.     His  Majesty  has  no  title  to  his  crown, 
hut  what  you  have  to  your  liberty.     If  your  exertions  in  that  cause  are  condemned, 
the  Revolution  was  an  act  of  perfidy,  and  the  petition  of  Right  an  act  of  rebellion, 
ike  oaths,  made  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  were  broken  for  the  sake  of  liberty  ;   and  we  live 
too  near  the  British  nation  to  be  less  than  equal  to  it.     Insulted  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, there  is  no  policy  left  for  the  English,  but  to  do  justice  to  a  people  who  are 
otherwise  determined  to  dn  justice  to  themselves,     Common  trade  and  common  liberty 
will  give  strength  to  our  Constitution,  and  make  both  nations  immortal.      The  laws 
of  God,  the  laws  of  nature,  and  tlie  laws  of  nations  call  loudly  for  it.     Let  not 
that  supremacy,  which  has  withered  the  land,  remain  uncontroverted.      Do  not,  by 
opposing  the  present  opportunity,  give  that  destructive  blow  to  the  balance  of  the 
constitution  which  shall  weigh  it  down  beyond  the  power  of  recovery.     Do  not  let 
the  curses  of  your  children,  and  your  reflections   in  old  age,  weigh  you  down  to  the 
grave  with  bitterness.     Let  nobody  say,  that  Parliament,  forgetful  of  past  violation 
and  present  opportunity,  was  bought  by  a  broken  ministry  and  empty  any  treasury. 
That  having  made  a  god  of  self-interest,  you  kneeled  down  to  warship  the  idol  of 
corruption.     Your  exertions  now  will  be  the  basis  for  erecting  a  temple  to  Liberty. 
By  the  inspiration  of  the  present  moment — by  the  affection  you  owe  posterity — by 
all  the  ties  wliich  constitute  the  well-being   of  a  people,  assist  and  maintain   the 
liberties  of  your  countrj'.     I  have  no  personal  design,   I  ask  for  no  favour,  but  to 
breathe,  in  connnon  with  my  countiynien,  in  a  nation  of  freedom;  but  I  never  will  be 
satisfied  as  long  a  link  of  the  British  chain  is  clanking  at  the  heels  of  the  meanest 
peasant  in  Ireland. —  (Mption.) 

After  an  interesting  debate,  which  lasted  until  twenty  minutes 
past  six  in  the  morning,  during  which  but  one  member  denied  the 
truth  of  Mr.  G.'s  position,  the  opposition  members,  perceiving 
that,  on  a  division,  the  motion  would  be  negatived  by  a  ministerial 
majority,  withdrew  the  motion  and  consented  to  an  adjournment. 
HoM-ever,  the  failure  of  the  motion  could  not  damp  the  fire  of 
freedom  in  the  breasts  of  the  people.     On  the  0th  of  June  following, 
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the  Volunteers  of  Dublin,  with  the  Duke  of  Leinster  at  their  head, 
resolved,  "  that  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland  onl^  were 
competent  to  make  laws  binding  the  subjects  of  this  realm,  and  that 
they  would  not  obey  or  give  operation  to  any  laws,  save  those 
enacted  by  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  whose  rights 
and  privileges,  jointly  and  severally,  they  were  determined  to  support 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes."  The  only  legislative  measures,  of 
importance  during  the  remainder  of  this  session  were — an  annual 
meeting  bill,  which  was  altered  in  the  British  cabinet  into  a  perpetual 
one,  and  a  material  alteration  by  the  same  authority  in  a  commercial 
bill  relating  to  the  article  of  sugars ;  which  interference,  with  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Irish  parliament  produced  universal  discon- 
tent, and  drew  from  the  Volunteers  several  resolutions  of  severe 
disapprobation.  Mean  while  the  Volunteers  were  rapidly  increasing 
in  number,  union,  spirit  and  knowledge  of  tactics.  At  one  of  their 
reviews  in  Belfast,  five  thousand  four  hundred  men,  in  one  body, 
displayed  their  evolutions  with  a  promptitude  and  regularity  that 
would  reflect  credit  on  an  army  of  veteran  troops;  and  this  splendid 
display  was,  in  no  little  degree,  L^ightened  by  a  well-served  train 
of  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery 

At  the  end  of  an  interesting  and  warmly  contestec'  parliamentary 
campaign,  Mr.  G.  on  the  13th  November,  1781,  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  and  limit  the  meeting-law  of  the  last 
session,  which  he  prefaced  by  an  animated  speech,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  passages :  "  In  the  eighteenth  century,  how- 
ever astonishing  it  must  appear,  I  rise  to  vindicate  Magna  Charta, 
sanctified,  as  it  is,  by  the  authority  of  600  years.  I  call  upon 
gentlemen  to  teach  British  privileges  to  an  Irish  senate.  I  hope  I 
am  speaking  to  men  who  know  and  feel  their  rights,  and  not  to 
corrupt  consciences  and  beggarly  capacities.  We  want  no  army  as 
Great  Britain  does,  for  an  army  is  not  our  protection :  was  an  army 
your  protection  when  Sir  Richard  Plenn  told  you  '  you  must  trust  to 
God  and  your  Country  for  safety:'  you  want  it  not  for  your  de- 
fence— you  want  it  not  for  your  ambition : — you  have  no  foreign 
dominions  to  preserve,  and  your  people  are  amenable  to  law.  Our 
duties  are  of  a  different  nature — to  watch  with  incessant  vigils  the 
cradle  of  the  constitution— to  rear  an  infant  state — to  protect  a 
trade — to  foster  a  growing  people — we  are  free — we  are  united — 
persecution    is  dend.     The  Protestant  religion  is   the   child  of  the 
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constitution — the  Presbyterian  is  tlie  father — the  Roman  Catholic  is 
not  an  eneyny  to  it :  — we  are  associated  into  one  great  community. 
What  were  you  formerly?  a  gentry  without  pride,  and  a  people 
without  privileges.  The  British  constitution  lay  upon  the  ground 
like  a  giant's  armour  in  a  dwarf's  custody.  At  length  the  nation 
asserted  itself,  and  although  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  I  proposed 
was  not  carried,  yet  our  spii'it  made  us  a  nation.  British  supremacy 
fell  upon  the  earth  Hke  a  spent  thunderbolt : — the  minister  feared 
to  look  at  it — the  people  were  fond  to  touch  it."  On  a  division, 
iVTr.  G's.  motion  was  negatived  by  133  against  77- 

In  the  course  of  the  3'ear  1731,  the  reviews  of  the  Volunteers 
became  more  frequent,  and  more  an  object  of  public  interest  and 
admiration.  A  report  having  been  circulated  that  the  kingdom  was 
to  be  shortly  invaded  by  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
the  Volunteers  oft'ered  their  services  to  Government,  and  some  of 
the  regiments  performed  military  duties  for  some  time  in  the  sea- 
port towns  ;  and  for  their  spirited  conduct  on  this  occasion,  they 
received,  a  second  time,  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
But  the  zeal  of  the  Volunteers  in  the  pursuit  of  their  constitutional 
independance,  was  no  less  than  their  ardour  in  defending  their  country 
against  a  foreign  foe. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Southern  battalion  of  the 
Armagh  regiment,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  after  some 
resolutions  on  parliamentary  corruption,  it  was  resolved,  to  invite  all 
the  Volunteer  associatioiis  of  Ulster,  to  send  delegates  to  the  central 
town  of  the  province  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  public  affairs  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  15th  February,  1782.  The 
Meeting,  in  consequence  of  this  resolution,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  transactions  in  the  modern  annals  of  Ireland  :  as  soon  as 
this  bold  call  arrived,  the  Castle  took  the  alarm.  Captain  Evans 
■who,  as  Chairman  of  the  Armagh  meeting,  signed  the  requisition, 
was  the  ostensible  man,  but  to  take  him  up  it  was  feared  might  bring 
matters  to  immediate  extreniities ;  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
when  we  consider  the  feelings  and  the  spirit  of  the  Volunteers,  would 
produce  nothing  short  of  an  abolition  of  our  connexion  with  Great 
Britain  :  the  Government  accordingly,  took  no  official  notice  of  it. 
As  the  awful  15th  of  February  approached,  doubt  and  anxiety  ap- 
peared in  every  countenance :  men  of  every  description  were  deeply 
concerned  in  the  event,  and  perhaps  never  was  a  period  more  cri- 
tical to  a  nation.     Unanimity  among   the  Volunteers    could   alone 
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give  efficacy  to  their  proceedings,  and  thus  circumstanced,  a  private 
meeting  was  previously  formed,  at  which  Lord  Charlement,  Mr. 
Grattan,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr,  Stewart,  (member  for  Tyrone),  Mr.  Dobbs, 
a  Barrister,  attended  ;  by  whom  the  resolutions  were  framed,  and 
the  order  in  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  they  were  to  be  pro- 
posed, were  arranged. 

On  the  important  day,  the  delegates  met  in  the  little  church  of 
Dungannon  ;  a  spot,  which  should  be  loved  and  revered  by  every 
patriotic  Irishman,  as  the  proud  and  glorious  memorial  of  the  noble 
spirit  and  independance  of  the  Irishmen  of  "  the  olden  time  ;"  as  the 
the  temple,  in  which  was  celebrated  the  first,  grand,  solemn,  and  holy 
sacrifice  to  Constitutional  Liberty  and  christian  benevolence ;  and 
as  the  "  sacred  mount,"  on  which  was  sanctified,  amidst  the  "  thunder" 
of  a  people's  acclamations,  and  the  "  lightenings"  from  a  Nation's 
arms,  thai  hallowed  "  tablet"  of  Resolutions,  the  observance  and 
execution  of  which,  subsequently  effected  the  wished-for  regeneration 
of  our  Constitution  and  our  Commerce.  From  the  proceedings  of 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  day,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a 
brief  extract :  — 

ULSTER    VOLUNTEERS. 

"  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Representatives  of  one  hundred  and  forty  three  corps  of 
Volunteers  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  held  at  Dungannon,  on  Friday,  the  15th  day 
of  Februaiy,  1782;    Colonel  William   Irvine  in  the  Chair,  it  was 

1st. — Resolved  Unanimously,  that  a  Citizen,  by  learning  the  use  of  anns,  does 
not  abandon   any  of  his  civil  rights. 

2dly — Resolved  Unanimously,  that  the  claim  of  any  body  of  men,  other  than 
the  king,  lords  and  commons  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  is 
unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a  grievance. 

Sdly — Resolved,  that  the  powers  (of  altering  the  bills  of  the  Irish  parliament) 
exercised  by  the  cabinet  of  both  kingdoms, 'under  colour  of  the  law  of  Poynings,  are 
unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a  grievance, 

4tlily — Resolved,  (with  one  dissenting  voice  only,)  that  the  ports  of  this  country 
are  by  right  open  to  all  foreign  countries  not  at  war  with  the  king ;  and  that  any 
burthen  upon  them,  save  only  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  is  unconstitutional, 
Illegal,  and  a  grievance. 

5thly — Resolved  Unanimously,  that  the  independence  of  the  judges  is  equally 
essential  to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice. in  Ireland  as  in  England;  and 
that  the  refusal  or  delay  of  this  right  is,  in  itself,  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a 
grievance. 

7thly — Resolved,  that  it  is  our  decided  and  unalterable  determination,  to  seek 
redress  of  tliese  grievances  ;  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other,  and  to  our 
country,  as  freeholders,  fellow  citizens,  and  men  of  honour,  that  we  will  use  every 
constitutional  means  to  make  our  pursuit  of  leuress  ipeedy  and  effectual. 
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Stilly  — Resolved,  (with  two  dissenting  voices  only,)  that  we  hold  the  right  of 
private  opinion,  in  matters  of  religion,  to  be  equally  sacred  in  others  as  in  ourselves. 

gthlv Resolved,  that  as  men  and  as  Irishmen,  as  Christians  and  as  Protestants, 

we  rejoice  in  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects  ;  and  that  we  conceive  the  measure  to  be  fraught  with  the  happiest  conse- 
quences to  the  union  and  prosperity  of  Ireland." 

The  following  Address  was  voted  to  the  Right  Honorable  and 
Honorable  the  Minority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament : 

"  Gentlemen, 
"  We  thank  you  for  your  noble,  spirited,  though  hitherto  ineffectual  efforts,  in  the 
defence  of  the  great  constitutional  and  commercial  rights  of  your  country.  Go  OTi ; 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  with  you,  and,  in  a  free  country,  the  voice  of  the  people 
must  prevail.  We  know  our  duty  to  our  sovereign,  and  are  loyal.  We  kno\v  our 
duty  to  our  country,  and  are  resolved  to  be  free.  We  see  our  rights,  and  no  more 
than  our  rigiits.  And  in  this  so  just  pursuit  we  should  doubt  the  being  of  a  Pro- 
vidence, if  we  doubted  our  success. 

(1782.)  —  Such  were  the  proceedings  of  that  memorable  day,  which 
were  subsequently  approved  by  every  Volunteer  Corps  in  the  king- 
dom. The  country  rejoiced  at  the  firmness  and  temper  of  the 
Resolutions.  Tiieir  enemies  were  disappointed  and  confounded. 
Five  days  after  the  Dungannon  meeting,  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Catholic  Bill,  which  had 
been  moved  by  Mr.  Luke  Gardiner,  (afterwards  Lord  Mountjoy).  In 
the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Grattan  spoke  at  some  length,  the 
following  are  some  of  his  arguments  on  the  subject : 

•'  Three  years  ago,  I  do  declare,  I  was  somewhat  prejudiced  against  granting  to 
Roman  Catholics  estates  in  fee  ;  but  their  conduct  since  has  fully  convinced  me  of 
their  true  attachment  to  this  country.  When  this  country  had  reiolvcd  no  longer  to 
to  crouch  under  the  burthen  of  English  oppression — wlien  she  armed  in  defence  of 
her  rights,  and  a  high-spirited  people  demanded  a  free  trade,  did  tiiu  Roman  Catholics 
desert  tlieir  countrymen? — No,  llity  iccre  found  amonst  llie  foremost.  When  it  was 
afterwards  thouglit  necessary  to  assert  a  free  constitution,  the  Roman  Catholics  dis- 
played their  public  virtue;  they  did  not  take  advantage  of  your  situation — they  did 
not  make  tei-ms  for  themselves,  but  they  frankly  and  heartily  entered  into  the  cause 
of  their  country.  Nor  should  it  be  mentioned  as  a  reproach  to  them  that  they 
fought  under  the  banner  of  King  James,  when  we  recollect  that  before  they  entered 
the  field,  they  extorted  from  him  a  Magna  Charta,  a  Brstish  Constitution.  It  has 
been  shewn  that  they  may  have  as  much  influence  over  elections  by  possessing  leases 
of  999  years,  as  by  possessing  fee.  Every  argument  then  which  goes  against  the 
latter  clause,  goes  against  their  having  leases  for  999  years — and  every  argument 
which  goes  against  their  having  leases  for  999  years,  goes  against  their  having  any 
leases  at  all — and  every  argument  which  goes  against  their  having  property,  goes 
against  tlieir  having  existence  in  the  land.  The  question  is  now  whether  we  shall  be 
a  Protestant  settlement,  or  an  Irish  nation, — so  long  as  the  penal  code  remains  we 
never  can  be  a  nation.     The  penal  code  is  the  sliell  in  which  the  Frotesiant  power  has 
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been  hatched,  and  now  it  has  become  a  bird,  it  must  burst  the  shell  asunder,  or  pcr/sh  in 
it.  The  question  is  not,  whether  we  shall  shew  mercy  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  but 
whether  we  shall  mould  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  into  a  peujde  :  for  so  long  as  we 
exclude  Roman  Catholics  from  natural  liberty  and  the  common  rights  of  men,  we  are 
not  a.  people  :  we  r\iay  triumph  over  them,  but  ot/ier  nations  will  triumph  over  us.  If 
you  love  tlie  Roman  Catholic,  you  may  be  sia-e  of  a  return  from  him  ;  but  if  you 
treat  him  with  cruelty,  you  must  always  live  in  fear,  conscious  that  you  merit  his 
just  resentment.  Will  you  then  go  down  the  stream  of  time,  the  Catholic  sitting 
by  your  side,  unblessing  and  unblessed,  blasting  and  blasted  ? — or  will  you  take  off 
his  chain  that  he  may  take  off  yours  ? — will  you  give  him  freedom  that  he  may 
guard  your  liberty  ?  In  Ireland,  as  connected  with  England,  the  indulgence  we 
wish  to  give  Catht)lics  can  never  be  injurious  to  the  Protestant  religion ;  that 
religion  is  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  will  become  the  religion  of  the  Catholics,  if 
severity  does  not  prevent  them. — Bigotry  mat/  serve  in  persecution,  but  it  cannot 
survive  toleration.  I  give  my  consent  to  the  clause,  as  the  most  likely  means  of 
obtaining  a  victory  over  the  prejudices  of  the  Catholics,  and  over  our  oim.  I  give  my 
consent  to  it,  because  I  would  not  keep  two  millions  of  my  fellow  subjects  in 
slavery  ;  and  because,  as  the  mover  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  giving  freedom  but  to  six  hundred  thousand  of  my  countrymen,  -  when  I  could 
extend  it  to  two  million  more. 

The  exertions  of  our  distinguished  patriot  in  the  cause  of  his 
country  were  not  to  be  relaxed.  We  find  him  again  within  the 
octave  of  the  great  civic  festival  held  at  Dungannon,  iis  the  herald 
and  oracle  of  his  armed  countrymen,  addressing  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  declarations  of  rights. 

(1782,)  On  the  22d  of  February,  he  moved  an  address  to  the  King 
on  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland.  His  preparatory  speecli 
on  that  occasion  contains  the  following  passages  : — "  I  am  for  tran- 
quillity—honorable tranquillity :  but  when  I  see  an  administration 
unable  to  make  a  blow  against  an  enemy  tyrannizing  over  Ireland,  I 
am  bound  to  make  every  effort  to  oppose  it.  Ireland  is  in  strength  ; 
slie  has  acquired  that  strength  by  the  weakness  of  England ;  for 
Ireland  was  saved  when  America  was  lost ;  when  England  conquered, 
Ireland  was  coerced  :  when  she  was  defeated,  Ireland  was  relieved. 
Have  you  not  all,  when  you  heard  of  a  defeat,  at  the  same  instant, 
condoled  with  England  and  congratulated  Ireland  ?"  The  motion 
was,  on  a  division,  put  off  to  the  first  of  August.  The  same  minis- 
terial majority  negatived  two  self-evident  resolutions  of  Mr.  Flood  a 
short  time  after,  namely,  1st,  "  that  the  members  of  that  house  were 
the  only  representatives  of  the  people  of  Ireland."  2dly,  "  that  the 
consent  of  the  Commons  is  indispensably  necessary  to  reader  any 

*  The  Bill  was  carried. 
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statute  binding."  The  situation  of  Ireland  was  at  this  time  critical — 
the  taxes  were  deficient — the  national  debt  considerably  augmented 
— the  people  irritated  against  government;  and  conceiving  themselves 
betrayed  by  Parhament,  looked  for  a  redress  of  their  complaints  to 
the  Volunteers,  who  by  their  union  and  spirit  had  become  more  for- 
midable than  ever.  What  might  have  been  the  consequence  if 
Government  had  persevered  in  refusing  the  claims  of  the  people,  is 
now  happily  a  matter  only  of  conjecture.  Providentially  for  this 
kingdom,  the  Tory  Ministry,  which  lost  America  and  nearly  ruined 
England,  were  forced  to  resign  in  March,  1782,  after  a  sacrifice 
of  an  hundred  thousand  lives,  and  an  addition  of  above  an  hundred 
millions  to  the  national   debt. 

The  Rockingham  Administration,  which  succeeded,  was  actuated 
by  wiser  and  more  liberal  principles  of  government.  The  Duke  of 
Portland,  who  as  Lord  Lieutenant  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
arrived  in  DubHn  early  in  April.  The  Parliament  met  on  the  16th 
of  the  same  month  ;  the  galleries  and  bar  of  the  House  Commons 
were  crowded,  and  expectations  were  heightened  to  enthusiasm.  As 
soon  as  the  speaker  had  taken  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hutchinson* 
Secretary  of  state,  read  the  following  message  from  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  the  house. 

"  Portland"—"  I  have  it  in  command  from  His  Majesty  to  inform  this 
house,  that  His  Majesty  being  concerned  to  find  that  discontent  and 
jealousies  are  prevailing  among  his  loyal  subjects  of  this  country, 
upon  matters  of  great  weight  and  importance,  His  Majesty  recom- 
mends to  this  house  to  take  the  same  into  their  most  serious  consi- 
deration, in  order  to  seek  such  a  final  adjustment  as  may  give  mutual 
satisfaction  to  both  kingdoms."  G.  R. 

He  then  mentioned  Mr.  G.  in  terms  of  the  higest  respect,  and  said 
*'  that  he  must  live  for  ever  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  ;  that 
the  present  age  and  posterity  would  be  indebted  to  him  for  the 
greatest  of  all  obligations ;  and  would,  he  hoped,  but  at  a  great 
distance  of  time,  inscribe  upon  his  tomb,  that  he  had  redeemed  the 
liberties  of  his  country  .'" 

On  the  motion  for  the  address,  our  patriot  arose,  and,  in  a  rich, 
splendid  and  sublime  piece  of  eloquence,  shot  such  a  fire  of  freedom, 
such  a  spirit  of  independence  into  that  generally  cold  and  corrupt 
body,  that  they  instantly  and  unanimously  passed  the  celebrated 
Declaration  of  Rights. 

{To  be  continued. J 
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CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA  FOR  AUGUST. 

The  Sun's  apparent  diameter  on  the  2nd,  is  31'  35";  and  on  the  19th,  31'  30". 
He  enters  Virgo  on  the  25rd,  at  5h.  54m.  A.M. 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  1st  at  4h.  11m.  and  sets  at  7h.  48m. — To  reduce  the  solar 
to  mean  time  on  this  day,  add  5m.  57s.;  on  the  16th,  4m.,  and  on  the  28th  Inii — 
his  declination  on  the  ist,  is   18°  1'  N. 

The  Moon's  latitude  on  the  1st  at  midnight,  is  4°  14'  in  20°  of  Taurus,  and  it 
increases  to  the  4th,  on  which  day  it  is  at  noon  somewhat  more  than  5°  9',  in  22" 
of  Gemini ;  and  then  decreases  to  the  1 2th,  when  she  passes  the  ecliptic  in  her 
descending  node,  before  Ih.  A.M.  in  the  23°  of  Virgo.  Her  S.  latitude  now  in- 
creases to  the  19th,  when  it  is  at  noon  5°  14',  in  26°  of  Sagittarius;  and  it  decreases 
afterwards  to  the  25th,  when  she  passes  the  ecliptic  in  her  ascending  node,  between 
9  and  10  in  the  morning,  in  24°  of  Pisces.  Her  S.  latitude  now  increases  to 
the  end  of  the  month,  being,  on  the  last  midnight,  5"   16',  in  26°  of  Gemini. 

The  Moon  will  be  in  conjunction  with  Venus,  on  the  7th  ;  with  Mercury,  on 
the  10th;  with  Ceres,  on  the  11th  ;  with  Mars,  on  the  12th  at  9h.  2Sm.  P.M.; 
with  Herschel,  on  the  19th  ;  with  Jupiter,  on  the  25th  at  5h.  54m. ;  with  Saturn, 
on  the  26th  ;  with  y3  Tauri,  on  the  4th  at  8h.  45m.  A.M. ;  with  «  Lconis,  on  the 
9th  at  8h.  9m.  P.M.:  with  oi  Virginis,  on  the  14th,  at  9h.  52m.  A.M.;  with  ce, 
Scorpionis,  on  the  18th,  at  2h.  38m.  A.M.;  and  again  with  ^  Tauri,  on  the  3)st, 
at  2h.  3m.  P.M.  The  Moon  will  be  in  apogee  on  the  11th,  and  in  perigee  on 
tho  25th. 

The  Moon's  apparent  diameter,  on  the  1st  at  midnight,  is.  31'  50";  and  it  de- 
creases to  the  lltb,  being  then  about  29' 28''.  It  then  increases  to  the  24th, 
when  it  is,  at  noon,  33'  28";  and  it  afterwards  decreases  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
being,  on  the  last  midnight,  30'  40".  Greatest  moonlight  on  the  22nd,  23rd,  and 
24th,  the  Moon  rising  at  7h.  4m. — 7h.  20m. — and  7h.  31m.  in  the  afternoon. 

Her  Phases  for  the  month,  with  hours  of  rising  and  Southing  on  those  days  are 
as  follow : 

H.    M.  H.         M.  H.         M. 

Last  Quarter,  Tuesday  1st,  .  5  30  A.M. — Rises,  10a.  13 — Souths,  Sm.  41 
New  Moon,  Tuesday,  8th,  .  9  21  P.M.  —  3m.  29  —  11  52 
First  Quarter,   Thursday,  1 7th,      1   32  A.M.       —        2a.  48         —       6a.     16 

Full  Moon,  Wednesday,   23rd,   10     7  P.M.        —        7     20         —       

Last  Quarter, Wednesday,  3"th,  2  13  P.M.  —  9  7  —  5m.  22 
Mercury  is  an  an  evening  Star,  until  his  inferior  conjunction  on  the  19th  at  9h, 
45m.  P.M.  His  latitude  on  the  1st,  is  2°  57'  S.  in  4°  of  Virgo;  apd  it  is  nearly 
3°  45'  on  the  5th,  in  5°  of  this  sign,  when  he  is  stationary.  After  this  his 
motion  is  retrogade,  his  latitude  increasing  to  the  16th,  when  it  is  4°  45'  in  30°  of 
Leo.  It  then  decreases  to  the  end  of  the  month,  when  it  is  1  °  1 7',  in  22°  oi'  the 
same  sign ;  and  in  this  degree  he  is  stationary  on  the  29tb.  On  the  28tli,  he  is  near 
to  and  under  |  Leonis. 

Venus  is  a  morning  Star.  Her  latitude,  on  the  1st,  is  7°  S.  in  7°  of  Leo;  and 
it  increases  to  the  13th,  when  it  is  7°  32'  in  1"  of  this  sign.  It  then  de- 
creases to  nearly  5°  45'  in  this  degree,  as  she  is  stationary  in  30°  of  Cancer  on 
the  23rd. 
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On  the  1st,  enlightened  part  =  0.015  ;    dark  part  =  1 1.985. 
Mars  is  an  evening   Star.      His  latitude  on  the    1st,   is  34'  N.,  in  27°  of  Virgo  ; 
ind  it  decreases  to  about  15',  in  16°  of  Libra,  his  motion  being  direct  through  about 
19°  45'.     He  passes  under  and  near  >)  Virginis  on  the  10th. 

Ceres  is  an  evening  Star.  Her  latitude  on  the  1st,  is  8°  5'  N.,  in  1 1°  of  Virgo ; 
and  it  decreases  to  about  7°  40';  her  latitude,  on  the  25th,  being  7°  45'  in  2iJ°  of 
this  sign. 

Jupiter  is  on  the  metidian  on  the  3rd,  at  about  2h.  45m.  A.  M. ;  at  2h.  on  the 
15th;  and  at  Ih.  on  the  27th.  His  latitude  on  the  1st,  is  1°  26' S.  in  25°  of 
Pisces  ;   and  it  increases  nearly  7',  his  motion  being  rctrogade  through  about  3°. 

The  following  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  first  and  second  Satellites  will  be  visible  at 
the  Royal  Observary,  Greenwich,  this  month  :   viz. 

Immersions. 
1st  Satellite,  6th,  at  llh.  59m. 
14th,  —  1 
21st,  —  3 
22nd,  —  10 
30th,  —  0 
2d       —  10th,  —  11 

18th,  —     1 

Saturn  is  on  the  Meridian  about  half-an-hour  before  Sun-rise  on  the  1st,  and 
about  3h.  A.M.  on  the  19th.  His  latitude  on  the  1st,  i  2°  33' S.,  in  14°  of 
Aries;  audit  increases  about  8',  his  motion  being  retrogade  through  little  more 
than  a  degree. 

Herschel  is  on  the  Meridian  on  the  1st,  at  8h.  52m.  P.M.  and  on  the  23rd,  at  7h. 
30m.  His  latitude  is  about  1 2'  S.,  in  26°  of  Sagittarius  ;  and  it  remains  nearly  the 
same,  his  motion  being  retrogade  through  less  than  half  a  degree. 

Apparent  position  of  the  Pole- Star  in  right  ascension  and  declination,  at  the 
moment  when  it  passes  tlie  Meridian.  Calculated  by  F.  Bailey,  Esq.  from  Bessel's 
tables  and  formulae. 
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53.75 

27 

22.81 

58.33 

12 

14.66 

53,97 

28 

23.36 

58.63 

15 

15.28 

54.20 

29 

23.92 

58.95 

14 

15.92 

54.45 

30 

24.46 

59.28 

15 

16.57 

54.72 

51 

24.98 

59.64 

IQ 

17.84 

55.00 

— 

„ 

Meteorology. 
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DUBLIN. 

Barometer.       Tliermometer.  | 

1 

B 

Rain. 

Wind. 

Weather 

Date.   1 

10   A.M. 

10  p.m.    Max. 

Min.   1 

6th  Mt.j 

May2i 

30    .08 

30    .06; 

51 

.015 

SE 

Fair. 

22 

.05 

.08 

57 

sw. 

Fair. 

23 

.17 

.28 

48 

E. 

Fine. 

24 

29    .30 

.40 

54 

E.NE. 

Fine. 

25 

.52 

.54 

58 

E.  SW. 

Fine. 

26 

O 

.60 

.57 

56 

SE.  E. 

Fine. 

27 

.60 

.55 

55 

E.  ESE. 

Fine. 

28 

.50 

.41 

55 

ESE. 

Fine. 

29 

.25 

.15 

51 

E. 

Fair. 

30 

.17 

.54 

4.6 

NE. 

Fair. 

7  th  Mt. 

May  1 

.45 

.39 

55 

.020 

NW.  SW. 

Fair. 

2 

<c 

.31 

.29 

49 

NW, 

Cloudy. 

3 

.15 

.14 

44 

.025 

NW. 

Cloudy. 

4 

.20 

.22 

51 

NW. 

Cloudy. 

5 

.29 

'  .51 

44 

NE. 

Fair. 

6 

.37 

.35 

46 

Variable. 

Fine. 

7 

.40 

.37 

42 

E.  NE. 

Fair. 

8 

.31 

.28 

46 

E.SE. 

Fine. 

9 

.26 

.25 

51 

SE. 

Fair. 

10 

• 

.20 

.14 

51 

.050 

SE. 

Fair. 

11 

.15 

.10 

56 

.250 

SE. 

Fine. 

12 

.05 

29     .98 

55 

.020 

SE. 

Cloudy. 

13 

29    .98 

.99 

46 

ESE. 

Fine. 

14 

30    .00 

30    .00 

51 

.100 

E.SE. 

Fine. 

15 

.04 

.07 

45 

SE. 

F"air. 

16 

.05 

29    .88 

55 

.480 

E. 

Fair. 

17 

29    -59 

.51 

51 

.345 

SE. 

Cloudy. 

18 

B 

.42 

.54 

48 

SW.  SE. 

Fair. 

19 

.68 

.76 

50 

SW. 

1      Cloudy. 

20 

.85 

.99 

48 

W.  SW. 

Cloudy, 

N.  B The  above   observations,  excepting  those  of  the  Barometer,  apply  to  a 

period  of  twenty-four  hours,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  on  the  day  indicated  in  the  first 
solumn.  A  dash  in  the  column  for  "  Rain,"  denotes  that  the  result  is  included  in 
the  next  following  observation  ;  the  guage  is  elevated  about  53  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground.  The  last  column  merely  relates  to  that  portion  of  the  day  included 
between  sun-ri'-e  and  sun-set. 
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REMARKS. 

6th  Month,  21st.  Fine  morning,  comoid  cirri.  From  the  25d  'till  the  morning  of 
the  29th,  we  have  had  remarkably  fine  and  almost  cloudless  weather.  29th,  Cirrus 
and  Cirrocumulus,  a  cold  damp  white  fog  about  2  r.  Ji.  which  soon  disappeared, 
leaving  the  sky  overcast ;  lightning  at  night. 

7th  Month,  5th.  1 1  p.  m.  hazy,  moisture  precipitating  in  abundance  on  the  slates. 
6tli,  fine  cloudless  morning,  Cumulus  during  the  day,  fine  evening.  10th,  a  gentle 
shower  about  6  o'clock  this  morning,  Cirrocumulus.  llth,  some  lightning  with 
thunder,  and  a  light  shower  about  7  o'clock  this  evening.  16th,  heavy  rain  at  night 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th. 


RESULTS    OF    SIXTH    MONTH. 

Barometer,  greatest  height  10  a.m.  26th  and  27th  days,  wind  E.  -  30  .60 

least          —         —        1st  day                                 W.  -  29.58 

mean         —     10   a.m.         -          -  -         -          -  -  50  .13 

mean         —     10   p.m.         -         -  -          -         -  -  50.14 

— —  mean  of  both      -         -          -         _  _         -          ..  30  .135 

temperature  of  Mercury  32".         -  _          .          -  _  50  .05 

range           -----  ---..  l  .02 

greatest  range  in  24  hours,   llth  and  18th  days  -         -  .42 

Thermometer,  greatest  cold  9th  day,   wind  NVV.  -         -  -         -  .38" 

mean  of  greatest  daily  cold         -  -  -         ,  •  48" 

Rain,  1,063  inches. 

55,  City-quay,  25th  of  7th   Month,  1820.  J.  P.   Jun. 

5:5-  In  consequence  of  one  of  my  Tliermomelers  having  met  with  an  accident,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  the  registry  of  the  Maximum  of  Temperature 
until  I  can  get  it  replaced. 


METEOROLOGY. 
We  arc  preparing  an  article  on  tliis  important  branch  ofNatural  Philosophy  ;  the 
first  part  shall  appear  in  our  next  Number.  Ed. 


GARDENER'S   CALEND.\R.— (AUGUST.) 

The  works  to  be  performed  in  this  Montli  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  the 
Gardener's  utmost  attention  and  strict  regularity.  lie  has  now  to  prepare  the 
young  plants  to  resist  the  effects  of  frost  and  rain  :  and  this  SL-asoa  anticipation 
often  proves  as  great  an  evil  as  delay.  If  last  montli  has  not  finished  the  operations 
of  preparing  the  ground,  &c.,  it  should  be  immediately  completed. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Month  sow  earlij  York,  Sugar-loaf,  Battexsea,  and 
other  Cabbage  seed.  Plant  out  Brocoli  in  rich  well-dunged  ground  ;  the  rows  should 
be  two  feet  asunder;  the  plants  require  frequent  watering.  Plant  out  Caulijitiwers, 
and  sow  seed  in  a  rich  earth  ;  an  old  hot-bed  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  re- 
ception of  Cauliflower  seed,  as  also  of  a  small  crop  of  early  Horn  Carrot.  Plant 
out  and  sow  Coletvorls.  Take  up  Garlic  and  Slialols.  Transplant  Leeks  into  rows 
of  nine  inches  apart  ;  in  performing  this  opt-ration  observe  to  trim  the  long  weak 
tops  of  the  leaves  and  the  root  fibres.  Sow  iVi-lcli  onion  to  stand  the  winter.  About 
the  middle  of  the  month,  in  a  very  rich  soil,  sow  brown  Dutch,  Hardy  green,  or 
Egupiinn  C'<s  lettuce.  As  soon  as  possible,  plant  out  the  main  savoy  crops  in  rows 
two  feet  asunder.  Sow  prickly-sf-edcd  s/nnach  in  a  dry  open  border.  For  the  last 
crop,  the  yellow  Dutch,  hardy  green,  or  small  French  turnips,  may  now  be  put 
down. 

Summer  prunings  and  trimmings  must  be  ended  without  delay,  and  budding  com- 
pleted ;    as  also  planting  slips  and  cuttings  in  tlie  green-house  department. 

Plant  Colc/ucuins, — -finish  laying  Curnatiurts, — set  out  cuttings  of  £vergreens,— 
clip  Hedges. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

On  the  intimate  constitution  of  Gases. — In  a  paper  published  by 
M.  Saissy,  the  opinion  was  advanced,  that  oxygen  is  the  only  gas 
which  has  the  property  of  becoming  luminous  when  subjected  to 
sudden  and  forcible  compression.  A  committee  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy decided  in  favour  of  this  opinion  ;  but  they  found  that  Chloi-ine 
also  seemed  to  possess  this  property,  though  their  experiments 
were  not  sufficient  to  remove  every  doubt.  M.  J.  Mollet  supposing 
this  peculiar  property  of  Oxygen  to  arise  from  its  containing  more 
caloric  between  its  niolecules  than  an}^  other  gas,  performed  a  set 
of  experiments  to  determine  the  point.  These  are  related  in  a 
memoir  published  in  the  Journal  de  Physique  for  February,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance  :  Mollet  finds  that  when  air  is  rarefied 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  equilibrium  somewhat 
suddenly  restored,  in  all  cases,  there  is  an  increase  of  temperature 
proportional  to  the  quantities  of  air  withdrawn  from  the  receiver. 
This  law  he  accounts  for  by  supposing  that  after  the  rarefaction  of 
the  air  the  receiver  of  course  contains  fewer  ultimate  particles  ; 
but  these  particles  must  fill  a  greater  space  than  before,  hence,  it 
is  necessary  that  caloric  should  enter  to  keep  thci.i  at  due  distances 
from  each  other.  When  the  external  air  is  allowed  to  re-enter,  this 
caloric  (no  longer  necessary)  is  driven  off,  and  may  be  estimated 
by  the  thermoscope. 

When  the  vacuum  was  destroyed  by  the  admission  of  Carbonic 
acid  gas,  the  heat  developed  was  less  than  that  produced  by  the 
entrance  of  atmospherical  air ;  the  contrary  took  place  with  Hydro- 
gen. Hence,  it  might  seem  that  the  Carbonic  acid  filled  the  space 
less  completely  than  the  common  air  ;  and  hence,  that  the  dis- 
tance between  its  particles  was  greater :  and  therefore,  that  taking 
equal  volumes^of  carbonic  acid  and  air,  there  are  fewer  particles 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  It  is,  however,  contrary  to  all 
analogy  and  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  body  of  greater  speciiic 
gravity  should  have  its  particles  farther  separated.  The  author 
accounts  for  the  fact  as  follows:  "Doubtless  all  gases,  under  si- 
milar circumstances,  contain  an  equal  number  of  particles  in  a 
given  volume.  But  the  difference  in  specific  gravity  clearly  shev.s 
us  that  the  weights  of  their  integrant  particles  vary  ;  may  we   not 
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presume  that  the  volumes  of  these  particles  differ  also  ?  The  ele- 
ments of  which  they  are  composed,  and  the  caloric  which  is  combined 
with  them,  may  and  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  occupy  more  or  less 
space.  It  is  true,  we  have  not  any  direct  means  to  assure  ourselves 
of  the  fact  on  this  subject,  though  we  can  have  little  doubt  that 
it  is  thus  :  and  thei'e  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  volumes  are 
equal  while  the  weights  are  difFcrent." 

"  This  being  premised,  let  us  ^llot  to  the  particles  of  Hydrogen 
a,  greater  volume  than  those  of  common  air,  and  to  these  again  a 
greater  volume  than  those  of  carbonic  acid ;  this  does  not  oppose 
the  law  of  their  specific  gravities,  which  are  in  an  opposite  order. 
Suppose  then,  that  the  centres  of  these  particles  are  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  as  theory  requires,  and  then  we  shall  easily 
perceive  why  the  first  gas,  in  entering  into  the  vacuum,  drives  off 
more  heat  than  the  second,  and  the  second  than  the  third."  "  This 
hypothesis  will  also  naturally  explain  the  different  capacities  for 
caloric  observed  in  different  gases.  It  is  between  tlie  particles  of 
gases  that  the  free  caloric  which  they  contain  is  lodged.  There 
will,  then,  be  more  of  this  principle  in  the  gas  whose  particles  are 
the  most  compressed,  and  less  in  that  whose  particles  are  most 
dilated."  Setting  out  on  this  principle,  the  author  used  a  simple 
method  to  determine  the  capacities  of  the  three  gases.  Having 
exhausted  a  receiver  to  a  certain  degree,  in  one  case  the  equili- 
brium was  restored  by  atmospherical  air,  in  another  by  carbonic  acid, 
and  in  another  by  hydrogen  ;  the  included  thermoscope  rose  to 
Sl-°.  -lOo.  and  53".  of  its  scale  :  these  numbers  represent  the  un- 
equal volumes  resulting  from  the  difference  which  is  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  composition  of  the  gases,  and  they  represent  the  quan- 
tities of  heat  excluded  by  each  gas.  Now  the  capacities  for  caloric, 
evidently  depend  qn  the  magnitude  of  the  free  spaces,  and  are  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  volumes  ;  hence,  representing  the  capacity 
of  Air  by  100,  that  of  Carbonic  acid  will  be  132.5,  ^nd  of  Hydrogen 
85 ;  numbers  not  far  different  from  those  given  by  M.  M.  de  la 
Roche  and  Berard.  The  author  concludes :  1°  That  the  particles  of 
all  gases  are  equidistant,  when  the  temperature  and  pressure  are 
the  same.  2°.  These  particles  are  composed  of  different  elements, 
according  to  the  natiue  of  the  gas  ;  and  according  to  their  com- 
position, they  have  weights  and  volumes  which  are  also  different  in 
different  gases,     3°.  It  appears  that  in  proportion  to  its  lightness, 
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the  particles  of  a  gas  have  greater  volume  ;  at  least  it  is  proved  in 
the  case  of  Hydrogen,  common  air,  and  Carbonic  acid.  4°.  The 
free  spaces  which  the  particles  of  gases  leave  between  each  other, 
are  smaller  or  greater,  according  as  the  volume  of  these  particles 
is  greater  or  smaller.  5°.  The  quantity  of  free  caloric  which  a  gas 
can  admit,  varies  with  the  size  of  these  spaces ;  and  thence,  the 
unequal  capacities  possessed  by  airiform  fluids  for  caloric.  6°. 
Finally,  the  value  and  order  of  these  capacities  in  the  three  gases, 
hydrogen,  asmospherical  air,  and  carbonic  acid,  are  such  as  is  esta- 
blished by  M.  M.  de  la  Roche  and  Berard,  and  by  his  own  experi- 
ments ;  or  at  least  if  there  are  any  corrections  to  be  made  in  this 
respect,  they  are  of  very  little  importance. 

Ferrocyanic  Acid. — Dr.  Thomson  concludes  from  his  own  experi- 
ments, (not  yet  published),  that  the  constituents  of  Ferrocyanic  aeid, 
are  the  following  : 

2  atoms  of  Carbon          1.500 

1     —  Hydrogen        .125 

1     —  Nitrogen        1.750 

Iron  1.750 


5.125 

Analyses  of  different  Ferrocyanates,  shewed  the  correctness  of 
this  number.  He  is,  therefore,  inclined  to  think  that  1.75  repre- 
sents an  atom  of  iron.  This  opinion  was  started  by  Mr.  Porrett, 
and  is  probably  correct.  Admitting  5.125  as  the  equivalent  for 
Ferrocyanic  acid,  v.e  must  alter  the  composition  of  Prussian  blue,  as 
stated  in  our  nuinriber  for  May  last.  The  proportions  there  stated 
from  analysis,  were  10.2  aCid,  +  7.55  Peroxide  of  iron, -{- 2.24? 
water.  Now  this  quantity  of  acid  was  inferred  from  the  Prussiate 
of  Potash  obtained,  and  which  amounted  19.0  grs.  Taking  the 
atom  of  acid  at  5.125,  and  that  of  Potassa  at  6,  19  3  grs.  would 
indicate  but  8.89  of  acid :  hence,  the  Prussian  blue  is  a  compound 
of  8.88  Ferrocyanic  acid -f  7.56  Peroxide  of  Iron  +  3.55  water. 
The  atomic  composition  of  Ferrocyanic  acid,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  agrees  with  Mr.  Porrett's  Ann.  of  Phil.  xii. 

Boracic  acid.  — ^Dr.  Pleischl's  experiments  on  crystallized  Boracic 
acid  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  is  composed  of  54-  anhydrous 
acid  -\-  45  water.  The  same  chemist  found  that  anhydrous  Boracic 
acid  did  not  decompose  chloride  of  Barium.  Vogel  met  with 
different  results. 
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Sulphate  of  Magnesin. — In  consequence  of  the  analysis  of  Sul- 
phate of  Magnesia,  made  by  Longchamp,  and  which  gave  results 
M'idely  differing  from  those  of  other  chemists,  Gay-Lusac  took  up 
the  point.  His  paper  (An.  de  Ch.  xiii.  p.  308),  contains  the  results 
of  his  trials,  from  which,  he  is  induced  to  think  that  Sulphate  of 
Magnesia  may  be  completely  deprived  of  water  by  calcination  ; 
that  the  equivalent  for  Magnesia  is  2A7129,  and  that  the  crystallized 
Sulphate  is  composed  of  1  atom  anhydrous  salt  -f~  7  atoms  of  water. 
We,  however,  prefer  2.575  as  the  equivalent  for  Magnesia,  deduced 
from  Berzelius'  experiments,  related  in  Edinb.  Phil.  Journal,  vol.  1. 
p.  70,  for  reasons  there  mentioned. 

Longchamp  finds  that  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  soluble  in  Sulphate, 
Nitrate,  and  Hydrochlorate  of  Potassa  and  Soda. 

Crystallized  Hyposulphurous  acid. — M.  Julin  of  Finland,  in  distil- 
ling a  mixture  of  one  part  oxide  of  arsenic  with  twenty-four  parts 
Sulphuric  acid,  after  about  sixteen  of  acid  had  passed  over,  observed 
that  an  irregularly  crystallized  white  matter  attached  itself  to  the 
neck  of  the  retort ;  on  exposure  to  the  air  this  substance  emitted  a 
suffocating  white  vapour,  and  quickly  deliquesced.  Placed  in 
contact  with  water,  it  dissolved,  evolving  a  great  quantitj'  of  caloric, 
isnd  forming  a  yellowish  brown  liquid  which  gave  a  precipitate  with 
Hydrochlorate  of  Baria.     It  contained  no  arsenic. 

Neix)  Vegetable  Alkalies.  —  Dr.  Brandes  has  found  alkaline  sub- 
stances in  the  seeds  of  the  Datura  Stramonium,  Ihjoscijamus  niger, 
Aconitum,  Atropa  Belladona,  and  Cicuta  virosa  ;  and  thinks  himself 
warranted  in  calling  them  new  Alkalies,  which  may  be  termed  Da- 
turia,  Hi/osci/amia,  Aconitia,  Atropia,  and  Cicutia,  to  these  we  may 
add  Delphia. — ^ Atropia  is  the  only  one  of  the  first  five  particularly 
described.  It  is  brilliant  white,  crystallizes  in  long  needles,  is 
tasteless,  and  little  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol :  it  v/ithstands  a 
moderate  heat.  The  Sulphate  of  Atropia  is  composed  of  Sulphuric 
acid  36.52  -j-  Atropia  38.93  -{■  water  24'.55  ;  hence,  the  atom  of 
Atropia,  will  weigh  about  5.3. 

M.  M.  Laballardiere,  Caventou,  and  Cadet,  have  discovered  a 
new  alkaline  substance  in  the  grey  Quinquina  bark,  differing  but 
little  from  the  cinchonin  of  Gomes.  They  are  at  present  occupied 
in  an  examination  of  its  properties,  &c. — Journ.  de  Phar.  Mai,  1820. 

Oersted  has  found  an  Alkali  in  pepper.  It  is  nearly  insoluble, 
is  very  acrid,  and  appears  to  have  but  a  small  capacity  of  saturation. 
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Forchhammer  has  also  obtained  one  from  the  capsicum  anniium  ; 
however  it  seems  to  be  more  soluble,  and  have  a  greater  capacity 
of  satui-ation  than  most  other  vegetable  alkalies. 

Useful  alloys  of  Steel. — An  account  of  the  first  part  of  a  set  of 
Experiments  on  the  alloys  of  Steel,  made  with  a  view  to  its  improve' 
ment,  by  J.  Stoddart,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Faraday,  is  given  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  of  Science.  In  the  course  of  these  labours,  the 
experimenters  obtained  many  curious  results  ;  they  formed  artificial 
Plumbago,  Wootz,  and  an  alloy  of  Iron  in  every  respect  resembling 
Meteoric  Iron  :  they  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  Titanium  has 
ever  been  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  as  all  their  varied  efforts 
have  failed  to  effect  it ;  a  few  only  of  the  alloys  promise  any  great 
degree  of  utility.  With  1  of  silver  to  500  of  steel,  an  alloy  was  pro- 
duced decidedly  superior  to  the  very  best  steel,  and  particularly  well 
calculated  for  edge-tools. 

Equal  weights  of  Platinum  and  Steel  form  an  alloy  susceptible  of 
an  exquisite  polish,  and  not  liable  to  tarnish  ;  "  the  colour  is  the 
finest  imaginable  for  a  mirror."     Its  specific  gravity  is  9.362. 

The  alloys  of  steel,  with  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  Rhodium, 
saem  to  possess  the  most  valuable  properties,  hardness  and  tenacity 
to  a  great  extent ; — when  designed  to  bear  an  edge,  they  required 
for  temper  a  heat  70°.  F.  higher  than  that  used  for  the  best  English 
cast  steel. 

Diamond,  supposed  iohecojisolidated  vegetable  matter. — Dr.  Brewster, 
in  a  notice  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  April  last,  says  : 
"  The  analogy  (between  Diamond  and  Amber,)  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society,  is  founded  on  the  existence  of  small  portions  of  air  within  both 
su/jstances,  the  expansive  force  of  which  has  communicated  a  jwlarising  structure  to  the 
part  in  immediate  contact  ivith  the  air.  This  structure  is  displayed  by  four  sectors 
of  polarised  light  encircling  the  globule  of  air,  and  can  be  produced  artificially, 
either  in  glass  or  in  gelatinous  masses,  by  a  compressing  force  propagated  circularly 
from  a  point.  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  effect  cannot  arise  from  any  mode  of 
crystallization,  and  if  any  proof  of  this  were  necessary,  it  might  be  sufficient  to 
state,  that  I  have  never  observed  the  slightest  trace  of  it  in  more  than  200  mineral 
substances,  which  I  have  examined,  nor  in  any  artificial  salts  formed  from  aqueous 
solutions.  It  can  therefore  arise  only  from  the  repairs  in  force  exerted  by  the 
included  air  on  the  diamond  and  the  lumber,  when  they  were  in  such  a  soft  state  as 
to  be  susceptible  of  compression  from  so  small  a  force.  That  this  compressible  state  of 
the  Diamond  could  not  arise  from  the  action  of  heat,  is  manifest  from  the  nature 
and  the  recent  formation  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  found  :  that  it  could  not  exist  in 
a  mass  formed  by  aqueous  df.poiition  is  still  more  obvious  ;  and  hence  we  are  led 
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to  the  conclusion,  rendered  prolwble  by  other  analogies,  that  the  diamond  originates, 
like  amber,  from  the  consolidation  of  perhaps  vegetable  matter,  which  gradually 
acquires  a  crystalline  form  by  the  influence  of  time,  and  the  slow  action  of  corpus- 
cular forces. 

As  the  preceding  results  were  obtained  from  flat  diamonds,  which  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  regularly  crystallized,  I  was  anxious  to  detect  the  same  structure  in 
those  which  had  a  regular  crystalline  form.  With  this  view  I  examined  several 
of  the  diamond*  in  Mr.  Allan's  collection,  and  was  fortunate  cnougii  not  only  to 
detect  in  a  perfect  octohedral  crj'stal  the  same  structure  which  I  had  observed  in  the 
flat  specimens,  but  also  an  air  bubble  of  considerable  size,  which  had  produced,  by 
its  expansion,  the  polarising  structure  already  described." 


THERAPEUTICS. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Young  has  proposed  the  ligature  of  the  Carotid 
Arteries  as  a  remedy  for  Determination  of  Blood  to  the 
HEAD,  and,  consequently,  as  a  remedy  or  palliative  for  most 
nervous  diseases.  This  idea  was  suggested  by  a  consideration  of 
the  structure  of  the  corresponding  arteries  in  the  heads  of  gramini- 
vorous animals,  which,  were  they  not  provided  with  a  convolution 
of  the  Arteries,  by  which  they  impetus  of  the  blood  coming  from 
the  heart  is  broken,  would  be  subject  to  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head. 

Sarsaparilla.-^Mv.  Battley,  from  his  experiments,  asserts,  that 
the  medical  virtue  of  Sarsaparilla  "  resides  exclusively  in  the  cor- 
tical part,  and  that  such  virtues  may  be  disengaged  by  infusion  in 
cold  water.  The  root,  thus  treated,  becomes  a  tasteless  and  inert 
substance  ;  and  it  follows,  that,  when  the  cortical  part  is  injured,  or 
when,  in  the  preparation  of  the  medicine,  the  ligneous  part  of  the 
root  has  been  chiefly  regarded,  the  remedy  so  prepared,  must  be 
in  a  measure,  if  not  wholly,  inefficacious.  Various  modes  of  im- 
proving on  the  simple  infusion,  will  readily  suggest  themselves  ;  and 
1  find  an  elegant  and  efficacious  preparation  is,  infusing  the  entire 
root  in  lime-water." 

The  Nerve  Operalioit. — The  operation  for  cutting  out  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  on  each  side 
of  the  leg  of  the  horse,  continues  to  be  practised  with  the  greatest 
success.  There  is  no  loss,  but  pretty  considerable  gain  from 
this  practice.  The  animal  is  released  from  the  torment  he  endures 
every  time  he  is  compelled  to  locomotion,  and  rendered  fit  for  slow 
if  not  quick  work.     The  stories  circulated  of  the  hoof  dropping 
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ofF,  and  gangrene  of  the  foot  coming  on,  are  tlie  offspring  of  the 
jalousie  de  metier.  It  must  be  owned,  it  has  been  very  properly 
a  question  determinable  by  experience  only,  whether  the  nerve 
should  be  cut  out  on  each  side  of  the  cannon  bone,  or  the  principal 
part  of  the  nerve  on  each  side  of  the  pastern.  The  latter  mode 
seems  to  be  all  that  is  necessary ;  indeed  to  do  more,  is  likely  to  do 
mischief. 


JUNIUS  DETERMINED. 

'*  To  the  Editor. 
"  Sir — In   compliance   with    your   request,    I   send   you    my 
opinions  concerning  the  author  of  Junius,  should  you  esteem  them 
as  contributing  to  settle  this  long  disputed  point  they  are  at  your 
service.  G.  Cockburne. 

That  Charles  Lloyd,  who  was  private  Secretary  to  George 
Grenville,  and  his  Deputy  Teller  of  the  Exchequer,  was  the  Author, 
I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt ;  and  I  know  it  is  the  firm  belief  of 
several  persons  in  England,  who  from  situation  and  circumstances, 
are  likely  to  form  the  best  opinion  on  that  subject. 

I  shall  now  give  you  reasons  in  support  of  this  opinion,  but  it 
would  be  ungenerous  and  unjust  in  me  to  pretend  to  have  made 
the  discovery  myself.  You  must  permit  me  to  go  into  some  detail. 
The  late  Peter  Walsh,  Esq.  of  Belline,  has  long  given  his  attention 
to  the  discovery  of  two  secrets — viz.  "  who  was  Junius  ?  and  who 
the  Iron-masked  i  I  know  he  investigated  both  for  several  years 
with  the  greatest  industry,  and  read  almost  every  book  or  pamphlet 
published  on  these  points,  and  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that  Lloyd 
wrote  Junius.  He  intended  to  publish  what  he  had  discovered, 
but  unfortunately  defered  it,  and  I  am  not  yet  informed  if  he  has 
left  any  Memoir  on  the  subject.  Four  years  ago  I  urged  Mr. 
Walsh  to  publish  his  reasons,  and  give  me  the  outline  of  them. 

In  his  answer  he  says  *'  my  firm  conviction  (indeed  I  cannot  have 
a  doubt  of  it)  is,  that  Charles  Lloyd  was  the  author.  Years  ago 
I  thought  so,  and  every  thing  that  has  been  authentically  published 
respecting  the  writings  of  Junius  since  I  first  formed  this  opinion, 
has  confirmed  me  more  and  more  in  it.  A  few  years  ago,  I  met  by 
chance  some  political  letters  published  under  the  two  different 
signatures  Atticus  and  Lucius.     They  were  published  in.  1768,  the 
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year  before  Junius  first  appeared.  They  struck  me  as  having  been 
written  by  the  same  pen  that  produced  the  letters  of  Junius.  And 
I  am  much  flattered  by  finding  in  Mr.  Woodfall's  full  and  complete 
Edition  of  Junius,  that  the  letters  signed  Atticus,  and  also  those 
signed  Lucius  were  written  by  the  author  of  Junius,  and  as  such 
are  now  printed  along  with  the  letters  signed  Junius  in  this  new 
Edition.  But  I  was  still  more  flattered  by  finding  in  this  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  Edition,  some  circumstances  of  which  I  was 
ignorant  before,  which  confirm  my  opinion  as  to  the  author  still 
more  and  more;  so  that  indeed,  1  feel  a  moral  certainty  that  what 
was  at  first  but  conjecture,  founded  upon  a  (ew  arguments  that 
carried  weight  in  my  mind,  may  now  be  considered  as  amounting  to 
such  circumstantial  evidence  as  cannot  be  reasonably  resisted. 

I  am  to  remark  that  it  appears  from  this  new  publication  (not- 
withstanding what  was  long  suspected  to  the  contrary)  that  Printer 
Woodfall  did  not  know  who  his  correspondent  Junius  was.  The 
Editor  of  this  new  Edition  which  contains  a  great  variety  of  Publi- 
cations and  private  Letters,  combats  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
being  the  writer  of  Junius ;  but  I  think  I  could  convince  him,  if  I 
had  leisure,  that  he  is  mistaken  in  rejecting  the  claim  of  that  Gentle- 
man to  the  fame  of  being  the  Author.  He  employs  62  pages  in 
mentioning  the  different  persons  who  were  suspected  at  different 
times,  and  by  different  people  to  be  Junius,  and  in  refuting  the  claims 
made  for  them.  But  he  does  not  devote  more  than  half  a  page  to 
the  claim  made  for  this  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  the  argument  by  which  the 
Editor  thinks  he  refutes  it,  in  truth  carries  no  conviction  with  it. 
For  it  is  founded  upon  an  opinion  that  even  an  extremely  clever 
man,  in  the  constant  habit  of  writing  well  composed  Letters,  could 
not  write  a  common  note  that  required  no  mental  exertion.  Such  as 
the  last  ever  written  by  Junius  to  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall,  and 
which  is  printed  in  this  Edition,  and  does  not  contain  20  lines, 
dated  1 9th  of  January,  because  he  died  the  22d  of  that  month,  as 
if  it  were  an  established  certainty  that  no  man  can  write  even  a  plain 
note  within  three  days  of  his  death  ;  can  any  thing  be  more  puerile, 
futile,  and  absurd  ?  *  your  uncle  Mr.  who  was  more  intimate 

*  We  perfectly  coincide  iu  this  opinion ;  and  as  one  instance  out  of  many  which 
we  could  adduce,  Dr.  Darwin  may  be  cited  in  its  supporl.  Five  or  six  horns 
before  his  decease  he  commenced  a  letter  to  the  late  Mr.  Edgevvorth,  which  death 
prevented  him  from  concluding.  Although  for  some  time  expecting  the  bjow  yet 
the  style  is  philosophic,  bold  and  full  of  hope,— Ed, 
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with  Mr.  Malone,  and  the  first  literary  characters  in  England,  told 
me  long  ago  that  Lloyd  was  certainly  the  author  of  the  letters 
signed  Atticus  and  Lucius;  and  as  I  observed  above,  it  now  appears, 
that  the  same  person  (whoever  he  was)  v.rote  Junius,  and  this 
is  no  light  circumstance  " 

Now,  Sir,  that  public  men  in  England  might  make  a  reasonable 
guess,  is  not  very  extraordinary  ;  but  that  a  private  country  gentle- 
man, in  rather  an  obscure  and  distant  part  or  Ireland,  should,  from 
mere   investigation,    make   this  discovery,    certainly  shews   a    most 

industrious  and  investigating  mind  ;    such  had    Mr.   Walsh.- . 

Before  1  sum  up  my  proofs,  I  must  next  inform  you  that  about  two 
years  ago,  I  was  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  most  learned  men,  and 
perhaps  the  best  scholar,  in  England.  When  about  to  leave  him, 
he  insisted  on  taking  me  the  first  stage  in  his  carriage,  and  as  we 
journeyed  along,  he  said  "  [  will  now  tell  you  a  secret,  which  few 
men  in  England  know;  but  you  must  promise  never  to  divulge  it. 
I  will  tell  you  who  wrote  Junius. 

Hold  8ir,  said  //I  will  tell  you  myself  who  Junius  was,  and  I 
immediately  mer)tioned  Charles  Lloyd. 

My  friend  fell  back  in  the  chaise  with  astonishment,  and  after 
some  pause — asked,  How  I  How  !  by  what  means  did  you  come  by 
this  knowledge  f  I  told  him,  and  he  then  entered  into  a  full  discus- 
sion, and  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  of  my  friend  Mr.  Walsh, 
and  he  informed  me  the  reasons  for  secrecy.  Whether  they  were 
altogether  well  founded  or  not,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine,  but 
that  they  were  the  reasons  for  secrecy  I  have  no  doubt. 

He  conjured  me  to  write  to  Mr.  W.  and  to  communicate  those 
reasons  for  secrecy.  I  did  so — and  with  that  benevolence  which 
always  characterized  him,  he  promised  not  to  mention  Lloyd  again. 

Li  many  letters  after,  from  my  English  friend,  he  reminded  me 
in  these  words — "  Be  sure  to  tell  your  ingenious  friend  (as  he  called 
Mr.  W.)  not  to  divulge  Junius.".  He  also  assured  me,  that  Mr. 
Fox  knew  it.  I  confess  I  did  not  think  the  arguments  for  secrecy 
good ;  but  he  lately  fully  absolved  me  from  any  further  observance 
of  it,  and  I  therefore  mention  Lloyd  as  the  author  of  Junius,  and 
in  further  support,  offer  the  following  reasons. 

f  Lloi/'d,  from  his  situation,  had  the  necessary  information,  and 
there  have  been  allusions  to  him  which  shew  he  was  believed  to  be 
the  writer,  by  some  cotemporaries,  vvho  wrote  in  the  public  prints 
about  the  same  time.  One  of  them  who  signed  himself  "  An  Advo- 
cate in  the  cause  of  the  People",  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
Public  Advertizer,  in  Oct.  1771,  says,  "  he  thinks  ^Junius  a  Secretary 
of  one   of  the  discarded   Ministers,''   which  is  exactly   what   Lloyd 

•}■  Junius  knew  all  the  public  characters.  It  appears,  from  his  28th  letter  to 
Woodfall,  that  he  had  the  first  information  respecting  the  proceedings  of  administra- 
tion ;  and  from  the  41st,  of  every  thing  private  at  court. — Ed. 
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was  :j:  He  had  been  Secretary  to  George  Grenville,  who  might 
then  be  reckoned  in  the  class  of  discarded  Ministers. 

It  is  allowed  he  was  an  excellent  writer,  and  has  always  been 
one  of  the  persons  to  whom  Junius  was  attributed. 

Junius  never  attacks  the  Grenvilles. 

Junius  wrote  till  within  three  days  of  Lloyd's  death,  but  this  last 
was  only  a  short  letter  to  Woodfall.  No  Junius  appeared  after 
Lloyd's  death — the  other  persons  supposed  to  have  written  Junius 
all  lived  many  years  after  Lloyd  died — yet  no  Junius  appeared  after. 

At  the  time  Junius  wrote,  all  or  most  of  the  supposed  authors  were 
poor  men  in  both  finances  and  power. — Even  Lloyd  himself  was 
poor  in  finance;  but  be  it  remembered,  Junius  tells  Woodfall  not  to 
be  afraid — he  would  support  him — he  should  have  money.  How 
was  all  this  ?  Burke,  Francis,  llosenhagen,  Hamilton,  Boyd,  Lee 
and  others,  had  neither  money  nor  power  to  support  any  one !  but 
Lloyd  was  backed  by  the  Grenvilles,  and  therefore  could  hold  out 
promises  to  Woodfall.  § 

Though  many  circumstances  in  favour  of  Lloyd  might  apply  to 
others,  yet  all  the  circumstances  apply  to  no  other.  Let  any  one 
fairly  examine  the  claims  of  Francis,  Boyd,  Hamilton,  Burke,  Flood, 
or  any  other,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  Lloyd,  they  will  at 
once  see  the  superiority. 

The  pretensions  of  Rosenhagcn,  Lee,  and  most  of  the  others, 
being  now  scarcely  worth  notice ;  and  Woodfall  having  declared 
that  Kosenhagen  (the  head  of  the  minor  claimants)  was  not  the 
Author,  it  only  remains  to  speak  of  one  not,  I  believe,  mentioned 
by  Woodfall,  viz.  Doctor  Wilmot,  who  lived  near  Coventry,  and 
singular  enough,  partly  educated  a  great  many  of  the  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  Junius  ;  and  Lloyd,  amongst  the  rest.  I  have  been  told 
that  Wilmot's  Widow,  who  afterwards  married  Mr.  Serres,  conceived 
her  husband,  Wilmot,  to  have  been  the  Author.  She  was  however, 
under  such  obligations  to  many  of  those  lashed  by  Junius,  that  it  is 
almost  impossit)le  he  could  have  acted  so  basely.  But  it  is  some 
further  evidence  in  favour  of  Lloyd,  that  those  most  anxious  to  give 
the  honour  to  V/ilmot,  say,  if  he  was  not  the  author,  Lloyd  was : 
and  thought  Junius' s  assertion,  of  his  not  being  known  to  Mr.  Gren- 
ville, is  under  all  circumstances,  truly  conjectural :  yet  we  cannot 
forget  that  of  all  the  characters  of  the  day,  Mr.  Grenville  waj 
Junius' s  favourite  —  that  he  never  censured  him,  but  embraced  every 
occasion  of  defending  and  extolling  his  conduct  and  principles,  and 
therefore  he  must  have  known  him. 

I  In  a  letter  to  Woodfall  he  says,  "  you  know,  I  do  not,  nor  indeed  have  I  time 
to  give  equal  care  to  them  all." — Ed. 

§  In  private  letter  No.  8  Junius  says  "  the  truth  is,  there  are  people  about  me, 
whom  I  would  wish  not  to  contradict,''  this  indicates  that  he  was  not  perfectly  iude- 
pendant,  and  that,  in  fact,  he  was  the  spokesman  of  a  party. — Ed. 
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With  respect  to  the  other  persons  most  suspected  : 

Mr,  Flood. — It  was  utterly  impossible  he  could  have  the  local 
information  of  Junius. 

Boyd I  know  many  persons  who  were  intimate  with  him,  and 

they  laugh  at  the  idea  of  his  being  the  author,  and  positively  deny 
it. 

Francis — If  we  consider  his  age  at  the  time  Junius  wrote,  and  that 
he  was  then  only  in  a  very  subordinate  situation  in  the  War  Office,  and 
it  was  quite  impossible  he  could  have  the  information  necessary,  we 
must  reject  his  claim  ;  moreover,  though  in  a  late  {)ublication 
{Junius  identified)  the  author  labours  hard  for  him,  and  certainly 
produces  some  strong  points.  Still  Francis,  if  the  Author,  had  no 
reason  to  deny  it;  whereas  Lloyd  evidently  had  an  object  in  secrecy, 
namely,  his  being  set  to  write  by  the  Grenvilles,  a>id  if  we  couple 
all  the  circumstances,  we  shall  find  that  the  identification  of  Lloyd 
at  the  time  Junius  wrote,  would  have  made  them  a  party,  at  least 
so  far  as  supplying  the  informntian.  It  is  however  to  be  lamented 
that  Francis's  vanity  did  not  permit  him  to  candidly  deny  being 
the  author,  before  he  died. 

Mr.  Hamilton — I  never  could  find  any  i-ational  grounds  for  sup- 
posing him  to  be  the  writer. 

Burke — Though  last  in  the  li?t,  I  am  aware  he  is  more  generally 
suspected  than  any  other  person.  You  may  depend  on  the  truth  of 
the  following  Anecdote.  Bishop,  then  Dean  Marley,  was  at  a 
watering  place  distant  from  London.  Burke  was  there  at  the  same 
time. 

Marley  suspected  him  to  be  Junius  ;  but  a  letter  from  Junius  ap- 
peared in  Woodfall's  paper.  Soon  after  an  answer  appeared,  to  which 
Junius  immediately  replied.  Burke  being  at  said  watering  place, 
from  its  distance,  could  not  have  seen  the  letter  (to  which  the  reply 
of  Junius  appeared)  in  time  to  have  written  ;  on  which  Marley  said 
to  him  -  now  Burke.  I  am  clear,  I  was  mistaken  in  my  conjecture, 
that  you  are  the  Author  of  Junius;  and  Burke  answered,  I  could 
not  write  like  Junius,  and  if  I  could,   I  would  not. 

Marley  told  this  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  who  assured  Mr. 
Walsh  of  its  strict  truth.  Burke  also,  in  a  sjieech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  eulogized  and  praised  Junius  for  his  fine  writing,  which 
is  not  likely  if  he  had  been  himself  the  Author.  Burke  was  an 
enemy  to  triennial  Parliaments — Junius  a  powerful  advocate  for 
them.  I  beg  also  to  observe,  Junius  always  uses  an  ungrammatical 
expression,  viz.  "  whether  or  no"  — Burke,  "  whether  or  not." 

Burk.-  was  a  violent  American,  and  against  the  principle  of  taxing 
them.  Junius  on  the  contrary  was  for  it.  aiu^  >;\.'s  '■  tiu;  tv^.i)  ■v*-'\\\ 
to  it  was  merely  to  annoy  George  Grenville."  I  beg  further  to 
observe,  that  Junius  not  only  does  not  attack  the  Grenvilles,  but 
defends  thera.     Here  I  conclude  and  you  will  probably  say,  strong 
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gs  all  I  have  stated  is,  after  all,  it  is  only  the  old  thing — conjecture, 

Still 

Stat  nominis  umbra. 

But  where  positive  evidence  is  wanting,  what  can  vve  supply  but 
reasonable  conjecture,  supported  by  the  the  strongest  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  and  that  I  think  I  have  given. 

I  must  however,  in  candour,  say,  that  I  have  found  one  thing 
against  Lloyd.  In  Letter  18,  Junius  says.  "  It  is  not  my  design  to 
enter  into  a  formal  vindication  of  Mr  Grenville,  upon  his  own 
principles.  I  have  neither  tlie  honor  of  being  personally  known  to 
him,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  completely  master  of  all  the  facts." 
Now,  as  Lloyd  intimately  knew  INIr.  Grenville,  and  must  have  been 
master  of  the  facts,  it  follows,  that,  either  he  vvas  the  Author,  or 
he  told  a  useless  falsehood,  and  one  would  hope  that  the  writer  of 
Junius,  would  be  above  falshood,  under  any  circumstances.*  I 
wrote  this  to  Mr.  Walsh,  unfortunately,  only  a  week  before  his  death  ; 
so  did  not  get  his  answer  to  the  objection. 

Others  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  this  circumstance,  think 
nothing  of  it,  for  they  say,  secrecy  being  the  grand  object  of  Lloyd, 
it  was  innocent  and  allowable ;  inasmuch,  as  it  injured  no  one,  and 
he  thereby  (as  was  his  object)  turned  public  attention  from  him- 
self.f 

*  We  do  not  think  that  Junius  has  been  so  scrupulous  in  his  adherence  to  truth 
as  to  warrant  a  serious  doubt  on  this  head.  In  his  8th  letter  to  Woodfall,  alluding 
to  his  last  published,  he  says  "  I  wish  it  could  be  recalled.  Suppose  you  were  to 
say  "  we  have  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Inst  letter  signed  Junius,  in  this 
paper  was  not  written  by  the  real  Junius,  though  the  observation  escaped  us  at  the 
time,''  In  his  letter  dated  16th  Oct.  1771,  signed  Anti.  Fox,  we  find  "/^noui 
nothing  of  Junius,  but  J  see  that  he  has  designedly  spared  Lord  Holland  and  his 
family" — Ed. 

•f-  That  this  act  does  not  merit  the  name  of  moral  turpitude  vre  are  fully  autho- 
rised, by  the  opinions  of  I'aley,  Burlumaqui  and  otlier  civilians,  to  assert.  The 
author  of  the  foregoing  valuable  observations  has  promised  to  furnish  us  with  the 
venerable  Dr.  Parr's  ideas  on  this  subject. —  Ep. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  following  Essay  by  Mr.  M'Gillicuddy  upon  "the  necessity  of  inferring  the 
intervention  of  Divine  Providence  to  account  for  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
earlier  ages,"  was  read  in  the  Oratorj'  School  of  Trinity  College,  before  a  learned 
and  respectable  audience.  Wc  feel  obliged  for  his  kindness  in  communicating  it, 
and  trust  our  limits  will  prove  a  sufficient  apology  for  reserving  a  portion  of  it  for 
our  next  number. — Ed. 

The  miraculous  separation  of  the  Jews  from  the  remaining  popu- 
lation of  the  Universe,  the  hitherto  impregnable  line  by  which  they 
^re  divided  from  the  overwhelming  mass  of  mankind  is  justly  con- 
sidered ii  standing  proof  contemporaneous  with  us  all  of  the  cer- 
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tainty  and  truth  of  Christian  Revelation.  By  it  alone,  if  there 
were  no  other  evidence,  the  prophetic  powers  of  that  Saviour,  upon 
whose  veracity  depend  the  glorious  aspirations  of  the  Christian 
world,  would  be  (irmly  established.  Perhaps  it  may  appear  remote, 
but  it  is  not  therefore  the  less  certain,  that  the  object  of  this  day's 
disputatioii;  the  very  fact  of  the  gauntlet's  being  thrown  down  by 
veteran  defenders  of  the  Church,  to  the  rashness  of  youth,  embol- 
dened as  It  must  be  by  inexperience,  and  daring  in  conjecture,  is 
at  least  corroborative  testimony  of  the  strength  of  the  sacred  edifice 
and  the  solidity  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests. 

The  representation  of  Diocletian,  prompted  by  the  cruelty  of 
Galerius,  and  instructed  by  the  subtle  policy  of  the  Pagan  philo- 
sophers, sought  the  suppression  of  christian  verity  in  the  destruction 
of  the  literary  monuments,  in  which  it  was  contained :  and  in  the 
flames  of  their  books  strove  to  extinquish  the  light  which  directed  the 
believer  to  salvation.  This  effort  of  Paganism,  devised  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  wise,  dictated  by  the  authoritative  command  of  des- 
potic power,  and  carried  into  execution  by  the  swords  of  those, 
who  would  even  gratuitously  be  zealous  in  the  act,  not  only  failed 
to  eradicate  the  faithful  seeds  of  divine  Revelation  but  did  not  even 
check  their  growth  and  progress  towards  maturity.  Similar  in  direc- 
tion and  effect  were  the  exertions  of  the  worshippers  of  Mahomet 
in  latter  ages;  liberal  knowledge  and  Christianity  were  equally  the 
objects  of  their  hostility,  and  the  distruction  of  a  library  was  as 
meditorious  a  work  as  the  conflagration  of  a  church  or  the  slaughter 
of  an  infidel.  "  If  the  books,"  wrote  the  Caliph  Amrow  to  his 
general  Omar,  "  if  the  books  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the  Koran, 
(the  book  of  God)  they  are  useless  and  need  not  be  preserved; 
if  they  do  not,  they  are  pernicious  and  should  be  destroyed." 
Omar  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  Sultan,  the  seven  hundred  thousand 
volumes  of  the  Potolemies  were  comdemned  to  the  fire,  and  the  baths 
of  Alexandria  were  converted  into  temples,  in  which  the  sciences 
of  the  Philosopher  and  the  productions  of  the  poet,  the  useful  re- 
flections of  the  moralist,  and  the  laborious  annals  of  the  historian, 
the  records  of  christian  Revelation  and  the  corroborating  evidence 
derived  from  heathen  darkness,  were  daily  for  the  period  of  six 
months  sacrificed  in  flames  to  the  prophet  of  sensuality  and 
ignorance. 

This  insensate  war  against  the  records  of  antiquity  and  knowledge, 
this  sacrilegious  principle  of  destruction,  with  which,  even  by  the 
concession  of  Gibbon,  the  followers  of  Mahomet  were  animated,  has 
to  some  extent  operated  against  revealed  Religion  ;  not  only  hy  con- 
signing to  irretrievable  ruin  some  small  part  of  the  testimony  of  its 
truth,  but  also  by  spreading  the  cloak  of  oblivion  over  much  of 
the  revolting  and  diversified  superstition,  which  had  before  over- 
whelmed the  world.     When  we  behold  therefore  the  exertions  of 
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Paganism  and  Islamism  directed,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  annihi- 
late the  possibility  of  remote  research,  and  tending  to  hide  in  the 
obscurity  of  time  the  base  insignificance  of  tlieir  extraction,  it  is 
certainly  no  small  corroboriition  of  the  inherent  truth  of  revealed 
religion,  that  its  professors  have  always  been  anxious  for  enquiry  : 
and  now  in  the  nineteenth  century  challenge  investigation  not  merely 
from  men  matured  in  wisdom,  and  deliberate  in  decision,  but  also 
from  those  who,  by  age,  unsettled  and  unsteady,  might  be  apt  to 
mistake  plausible  conjecture  for  substantial  reasoning,  and  success- 
ful ridicule  for  actual  demonstration. 

To  take  an  accurate  survey  of  sacred  history,  of  the  primitive 
fathers  of  the  Church;  and  of  all  that  has  been  fairly  advanced  for, 
and  insidiously  insinuated  against,  the  interference  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence in  the  first  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  would  require  more 
erudition  than  can  be  here  expected,  and  to  state  the  result  would 
occupy  more  time  than  can  be  here  allowed  :  but  it  is  necessary  to 
comprise,  into  a  narrow  compass,  the  civil,  religious  and  literary 
state  of  the  empire  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity; 
in  order  to  feel  in  their  proper  strength  the  extraordinary  obstacles 
it  had  to  overcome,  and  to  perceive  in  all  its  hideousness  the  thick- 
ness of  the  gloom  it  had  to  dissipate. 

The  Roman  empire,  consolidated  under  the  hands  of  Augustus 
into  unity  and  order,  felt  the  beneficial  effects  of  vigorous  rule  and 
vigilant  policy  pervading  its  most  remote  dependencies.  The  pro- 
vinces were  not  harrassed  and  exhausted,  by  the  annual  influx  of 
hungry  officers,  brought  about  by  the  annual  change  of  magistrates 
in  Rome  ;  like  the  animal  in  the  fable  they  were  more  contented 
that  the  swarm  of  imperial  favourites,  who  were  already  fattened  in  the 
land,  should  abide  among  them,  than  that  those  broods  of  ravenous 
wasps  should  rapidly  succeed  each  other  according  to  the  rise  and  fall 
of  different  factions  in  the  capital.  From  without  no  enenn'es  were 
feared,  and  the  jealous}'^  of  despotism  generated  within  a  degree  of 
vigour,  vigilance,  and  energy,  totally  unknown  to  the  inapprchen- 
sive  councils  of  the  senate.  This  vigilance  is  remarkably  exemplifi- 
ed in  the  transmission  of  Paul  to  Rome  merely  because  he  had  ap- 
pealed to  Caesar,  though  he  was  pronounced  innocent  of  any  crime. 
This  view  of  the  state  of  the  empire  may  be  derived  from  Mr. 
Gibbon's  history  ;  but  he  has,  in  the  beginning  of  the  I5th  chapter, 
inserted  a  passage  which  seems  to  controvert  this  general  construc- 
tion of  his  work:  speaking  of  the  empire,  he  says,  "While  that 
"  great  body  was  invaded  by  open  violence,  or  undermined  by  slow 
"  decay,  a  pure  and  humble  religion  gently  insinuated  itself  into  the 
"  minds  of  men,  grew  up  in  silence  and  obscurity,  derived  new 
"  vigour  from  opposition,  and  finally  erected  the  triumphant  banner 
"  of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  the  capitol."  By  this  sentence  a 
reader  would  be  led  to  think  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
was  contemporaneous  with  tlje  sensible  lapse  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
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that  when  that  unwieldy  mass  was  shaken  by  alarms  from  without, 
and  mouldered  by  weakness  fiom  within,  Christianity,  like  the 
creeping  ivy  gently  insinuated  itself  into  the  crevices  of  the  state, 
and  there,  protected  from  the  notice  of  the  magistracy  by  the 
gloomy  cloud  of  general  misfortune,  acquired  by  degrees  dimensions 
and  c(msistence,  until  at  length  barsting  the  fabric  on  which  it  leant, 
with  its  cross,  the  monument  of  ruinous  innovation,  it  crowned  the 
relics  of  the  edifice. 

This  is  the  enlarged  and  undisguised  outline  of  the  passage  which 
is  cited  ;  but  nothing  more  than  a  perusal  of  the  1st  hundred  pages 
in  Gibbon's  own  history  is  requisite  to  satisfy  the  reader,  that,  at 
the  rise,  and  during  the  first  progress  of  Christianity,  the  empire 
had  been,  and  continued  to  be  condensed  into  a  mass  of  vigorous 
consistence  ;  that  at  no  former  period  had  its  most  distant  branches 
enjoyed  so  strict  and  expeditious  a  communion  with  the  head:  and 
that  so  far  from  yielding  to  hostile  assaults  or  constitutional  decay, 
those  barbarians  who  ultimately  overran  the  empire,  were  not  more 
than  heard  of  on  its  frontiers,  and  a  succession  of  warlike  and 
prudent  emperors  advanced  the  Roman  eagle  farther  than  it  had 
ever  flown  before. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  Christian  jEra,  with 
the  single  exception  of  that  year  in  which  Galba,  Otho  and  Vitellius 
racked  by  intestine  commotion  the  bowels  of  the  state,  the  jealousy 
of  supreme  authority  could  not  be  diverted  from  noticing  the  rise 
and  advance  of  a  new  and  rapidly  increasing  sect.*  That  the  seeds 
of  decay  were  sown  in  the  accumulating  luxury  of  the  people  and 
in  the  enlarged  bounds  of  the  empire,  which,  from  its  extent  could 
not  possibly  be  defended  at  all  points,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny :  but 
that  these  seeds  were  matured  into  that  actual  confusion  and 
immediate  danger,  which  alone  could  distract  the  attention  of 
authorities  from  the  internal  concerns  of  the  state,  until  Christianity 
was  already  fixed  on  a  firm  and  extensive  basis,  history  forbids  us 
to  allow.  But  even  though  it  should  be  granted  to  Gibbon,  that  the 
state  of  their  dominions  would  not  allow  the  emperors  to  exert  that 
rigilance  in  discovering  innovations  on  establishments  which  their 
jealousy  and  precarious  situation  rendered  necessary ;  still  there  is 
positive  testimony  that  Christianity,  as  it  did  not  need,  so  it  did  not 
derive  any  advantages  from  this  relaxation  of  authority;  and  that  it 
came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  highest  powers  in  every  state  at 
the  moment  of  its  introduction. 

I  shall  not  mention  the  letter  of  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa  to  the 
Redeemer,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  disputed,  nor  even  the  proposal 

*  Gibbon  himself  generalizing  the  state  of  the  empire  until  the  time  of  the 
Antouines,  that  is,  for  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  Christian  rsra,  says,  "  The 
"  public  authority  was  every  where  exercised  by  the  ministers  of  the  senate  and  of 
the  emperors,  and,  that  authority  was  absolute,  and  without  control." 
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of  Tiberius  to  enroll  Jesus  among  tlie  Gods  of  Rome,  to  which  the 
learned  and  dispassionate  Mosheim,  concurring  with  a  host  of 
critical  protestant  divines,  attaches  a  high  degree  of  credit.  The 
uncontroverted,  and  on  all  sides  acknowledged,  books  of  the  testa- 
ment furnish  ample  testimony  to  the  question.  The  vast  crowds 
which  followed  the  Redeemer  and  his  Apostles  excited  that  baleful 
envy  among  the  teachers  of  the  people,  which  accelerated  his 
crucifixion.  He  was  tried  before  Pontius  Pilate  the  Roman 
Governor  of  the  province,  and  guarded  by  his  sokliers  on  the  cross  ; 
his  disciples  taught  publicly  in  the  synagogues  of  Asia,  and  in  the 
most  public  places  preached  their  doctrine  to  the  gentiles.  At 
Antioch  the  greatest  city  of  the  East,  we  are  told  that  *'  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  came  out  to  hear  the  word  of  God."  At  Ephesus 
the  riots  produced  by  Demetrius,  the  silversmith,  were  quelled  by 
the  interference  of  the  Roman  magistrate.  Paul  was  brought  before 
the  Roman  Governors  of  Corintli  and  of  Paphos,  the  latter  of 
whom  believed — before  the  Areopagus  of  Athens,  one  of  whom  was 
converted — before  Festus,  Felix  and  king  Agrippa,  prefects  of 
Asiatic  provinces.  How  can  we  be  persuaded  that  a  system  of 
religion  so  testified,  grew  up  in  silence  and  obscurity  ? 

But  if  we  should  be  convinced  that  the  Roman  Emperor,  himself 
solo  ruler  of  numerous  nations  and  widely  extended  realms,  had  his 
attention  called  to  this  innovation  on  the  polytheism  of  his  world,  in 
a  short  time  aft^r  its  coumienecment,  we  must  either  discredit  or  be 
at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  the  silence  and  obscurity  of  this  innova- 
tion. And  Festus  said,  "  King  Agrippa*  and  all  men  which  are 
"  here  present  with  us,  ye  see  this  man  about  whom  all  the  multitude 
"  of  the  Jews  have  dealt  with  us  both  at  Jerusalem,  and  also  here, 
"  crying  that  he  ought  not  live  any  longer,  but  when  I  found  that  he 
*'  had  connnitted  nothing  worthy  of  death,  and  that  he  himself  hath 
"  appealed  to  Augustus,  I  hnve  determined  to  send  him  ;  of  whom 
"  I  have  no  certain  thing  to  write  unto  my  Lord,  wherefore  I  have 
"  brought  him  before  you  and  especially  be<^bre  thee  O  King  Agrippa, 
"  that,  after  examination  had,  I  might  have  somewhat  to  write.'' 
Paul  being  therefore  examined  before  king  Agrippa,  was  sent  to 
Rome  under  the  conduct  of  a  Centurion  of  the  guards.  It  evidently 
follows,  though  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  that  this  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  for  the  ^ale  purpose  of  composing  which  he  had  been 
detained  in  Asia  and  brought  before  Agrippa,  was  at  the  same 
ti.me  sent  to  the  capital  of  t!-.e  empire. 

After  this  notincation  to  the  Emperor  himself,  which  most  likely 
was  c6mmunicat(-(j  to  his  ministers  and  public  otfeers,  Paul,  under 
their  immediatt;  control,  in  the  same  city,  a  kind  of  captive  at 
large,  preached  for  two  jears  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  in  what  sense,  a  doctrine  propounded  publicly  iu 
the    synagogues    of  the    Jews,    publicly    in    the    highways    to    tin* 
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Gentiles,  in  the  cities  of  the  empire  the  most  important  for  their 
magnitude,  and  most  frequented  by  strangers  for  their  learning,  can 
be  said  to  have  been  silent,  or  a  how  a  doctrine  acknoxdedged,  defended^ 
and  inculcated  before  the  governors  of  Provinces,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Emperor,  could  have  been  said  to  be  secret.  Thus 
then  it  appears,  that  Christianity  owed  no  part  of  its  first  success  to 
obscurity  ;  first  because  the  situation  of  the  Empire  will  warrant  no 
person  in  supposing  such  obscurity  feasible  at  the  time ;  and 
secondly,  because  historical  facts  universally  acknowledged,  evince 
that  this  obscurity  was  quite  ideal  and  imaginary. 

The  persecutions  with  which  the  infant  Church  was  visited  by  many 
of  the  Emperors,  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  anxious  vigilance,  with 
which  they  observed,  and  strove  to  retard,  its  progi'ess.  Perhaps  it 
was  with  a  view  to  guard  against  this  demonstration  of  the  notoriety 
of,  and  opposition  to,  Christianity,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  attenuates  the 
magnitude  and  number  of  the  persecutions,  and  is  always  careful  to 
assign  private  and  temporary  causes  for  them.  The  motive  which 
he  hints  at  as  not  unlikely  to  have  induced  Decius  to  institute  his 
bloody  and  superlative  persecution  is  not  a  little  extraordinary. 
"  Were  it  possible,"  sa3's  he,  "  to  suppose  that  the  penetration  of 
"  Decius  had  discovered  pride  under  the  disguise  of  humility,  or 
"  that  he  could  foresee  the  temporal  dominion  which  might  insensibly 
"  arise  from  the  claims  of  spiritual  authority,  we  might  be  less 
"  surprised  that  he  should  consider  the  successes  of  St.  Peter  as  the 
"most  formidable  rivals  to  those  of  Augustus;''  that  is,  Decius 
might  have  been  induced  to  torture  and  massacre  the  virtuous 
and  humble  Christians  of  his  day,  because  his  prophetic  sagacity 
informed  him,  that  after  the  intervention  of  several  centuries,  the 
Papal  usurpation  would  assuredly  grow  out  of  this  unamVitious 
lowliness  ;  or  in  short  Decius  might  have  been  a  prophet  in  fore- 
seeing this  usurpation,  and  yet  no  prophet  in  not  foreseeing  that  his 
gigantic  oppression  would  weigh  but  light  as  air  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  rising  church.  D.  M'G. 

(to  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


FRIENDSHIP. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  reason  ivhi/ive  meet  tvith  so  feiv  real  and  well- 
founded  Friendships,  Sfc* 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  entering  upon  this  subject,  would  be  to 
analyse  the  propensities  of  the  human  heart ;  and  by  this  means,  to 
investigate  the  motives  which  induce  us  in  our  conversations  among 

"*  Tliis  article  has  been  undertaken  at  the  particular  request  of  a  Correspondent 
and  Subscriber,  entreating  us  very  earnestly  to  discuss  the  subject. — Ed. 
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mankind,  to  cull  out,  as  it  were,  a  feu-  particular  individuals,  whom 
something  like  an  internal  attraction  impels  us  to  regard  with  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  estimation.  But,  as  such  an  analysis  would 
lead  us  beyond  our  limits,  and  we  have  an  idea  of  considering  the 
subject  more  fully  upon  some  future  occasion,  for  the  present  we 
shall  offer  but  a  few  remarks.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  repeat  those 
arguments  which  our  ingenious  correspondent  II.  N.  K.  has  already 
adduced,  to  prove  that  man  is  born  for  a  state  of  society  ;  but 
from  this  principle,  which  we  shall  look  upon  as  universally  allowed, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  man  is  capable  of  forming  friend- 
ships ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  necessary  junction  which  links 
him  to  his  species,  and  the  actual  depondance  of  his  preservation 
and  existence  upon  tlie  members  of  the  society  in  which  he  is  born, 
include,  of  necessity,  that  internal  attraction,  denominated  Friendship, 
towards  some  of  those  members  upon  whose  assistance  he  evinces 
a  preference  of  being  dependant.  Now  the  first  question  is,  why  this 
internal  preference  or  principle  of  attraction  so  seldom  shews  it- 
self. Our  faculties,  it  has  been  remarked,  are  finite  in  their  energy; 
and  as  the  rays  must  be  contracted  to  make  them  burn,  so  must  our 
love  be  limited  to  retain  its  intensity  ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  that 
principle  of  benevolence  which  has  "  virtue  for  its  parent  and  sup- 
port"-that  unconstrained  and  spontaneous  emotion  of  our  nature 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  overflowings  of  love— that  disinterested 
complacency  which  arises  from  the  impulse  of  the  affection,  ac- 
knowledging some  object  as  the  soul's  own  counterpart,  extends  not 
to  multiplicity.  Few,  therefore,  have  been  the  votaries  of  such  a 
friendship,  and  when  History  records  a  Pylades  and  Orestes— a 
Nisus  and  Euryalus--a  Theseus  and  Perithous— a  Jonathan  and 
David,  she  holds  them  up  as  objects  of  admiration  to  after  ages. 

And  this,  it  would  appear,  happens  of  necessity,  for  the  variety 
and  importance  of  the  offices  which  such  an  alliance  calls  for,  and 
the  zeal  and  fervency  of  affection  requisite  to  support  them,  must 
confine  the  sphere  of  its  activity  within  the   shortest  possible  limits. 

But  along  with  the  other  difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  that 
interchange  of  esteem  and  affection  which  produces  amity  by  a 
uniformity  of  opinions,  there  is  a  less  observable,  but  not  for  that 
reason  a  less  poNCerful  obstacle  upon  which  it  stumbles  : — and  this  is  a 
feeling  which  assumes  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  minds  of  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  constitution,  but  traced  to  its  source, 
Avill  be  found  to  exist  in  pride.  With  some  it  appears  as  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  imperfections  attendant  on  human  nature,  and  a  con- 
clusion, drawn  from  the  inconsistency  evinced  bythe  mselves  as  to  tlie 
objects  of  their  esteem  and  hatred,  from  their  alternately  regardiri«- 
the  very  same  individuals  with  their  most  opposite  feelings,  (a  con'^ 
elusion  equally  premature  and  prejudiced,)  that  the  same  biasses  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same,  or  perhaps  a  greater,  degree  throughout 
the  whole  species.     Sometimes  it  appears  like  a  fear  of  exposing 
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those  foibles  with  which  nature,  and  not  the  heart,  'is  chargeable, 
and  a  consequent  self-sequestration  from  those  socialities  and  en- 
dearing intercourses,  without  which  life  would  indeed  be  lifeless. 
But  of  all  the  forms  it  assumes,  throut^h  whatever  medium  it  presents 
itself,  never  does  it  become  so  dreadful  in  its  consequences,  or  so 
baleful  in  its  influence,  as  when  it  seizes  upon  the  heart  in  all  its 
Iiideousness  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency.  This  it  is,  that  asserting 
his  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  species  teaches  man — ill-advised, 
weak,  and  dependant  man —that  every  virtuous  or  more  dignified 
sentiment  is  concentrated  within  himself,  and  vvliile  it  points  to  his 
fellow-mortals  as  beings  of  another  nature,  throws  up  a  barrier 
between  him  and  them  which  no  after  effort  can  possibly  surmount. 
And,  in  a  word,  this  it  is,  that  spreading  its  poison  like  the  un- 
observed, but  hasty,  progress  of  a  mortifying  infection,  insensibly 
paralyses  every  feeling  of  the  heart,  which,  like  the  rank  weed-;  of 
a  sandy  soil,  is  visited  with  the  curse  of  eternal  droug'it.  But  we 
wish  not  to  dwell  upon  this  principle,  nor  do  vve  desire  the  un- 
enviable task  of  depicting  Nature  in  its  perfection  of  deformity,  by 
representing  misanthropy,  as  it  is,  the  offspring  of  the  heart  in  its 
most  corrupted  state,  and  the  sap  and  subverter  of  the  social  re- 
lation :  we  would  only  guard  the  incautious  again-,t  its  viprous  malig- 
nity, by  describing  the  garb  which  it  first  assumes,  and  the  advances 
by  which  it  arrives  at  maturity.  It  arises  out  of  an  overweening 
confidence  in  self-importance  and  self  opinion,  it  steals  upon  the 
lieart  under  the  appearance  of  independance,  and  taking  occasion 
from  the  imperfections  of  the  individual,  it  proceeds  in  its  specu- 
lations until  it  generalizes  the  entire  class  under  the  unqualihed 
ideas  of  disgust  and  hatred. 

We  shall  remark  but  one  species  more  of  t'.iis  never-faiiing  propen- 
sity of  our  nature — pride,  which  appears  at  variance  against  a  well- 
founded  attachment:  and  this  is  a  jealosy  springing  up  in  the  heart? 
either  from  a  false  construction  put  upon  the  conduct  of  a  friend — a 
peevish  adherence  to  unimportant  opinions,  and  a  consequent  re- 
sentment of  the  least  a^^position  —  a  too  strict  attention  to  trifling 
formalities,  or  from  over  nice  feelings.  To  an  indulgence  in  this 
temper  must  be  attributed  those  groundless  discontents  whicii  every 
day's  experience  can  point  out  to  interfere  with  alliances,  otherwise 
incapable  of  interruption  from  the  most  dangerous  trials  ;  and  this 
indulgence  must  be  combatted  most  seriously,  not  only  if  we  would 
gain  and  secure  friendships,  but  even  if  we  would  join  in  society  with 
peace  to  ourselves.  And  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  most  amiable 
dispositions,  and  the  best  regulated  tempers,  are  thus  thrown  into 
shade  and  prevented  from  shedding  that  lustre  upon  society  which 
might  probably  accrue  to  it,  were  this  fatal  pettishness  counter- 
acted. 

Having  thus  shewn  some  of  the   causes  which   stand  in  the  way 
of  friendship,  our  next  endeavour  shall  be  to  point  out  the  principal 
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requisites  for  bringing  about,  and  the  means  for  securing,  its  coali- 
tion. Although  a  congeniality  of  sentiment  is  essentially  necessary, 
we  consider  a  pliability  and  an  evenness  of  temper  equally,  if  not 
more,  so ;  by  which  we  mean  a  readiness  of  the  mind  to  yield  up  its 
opinion  in  matters  of  indifference,  and  an  easy  adaptation  of  it  to 
that  of  our  associates,  occasioned,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  feeling  of 
self-distrust,  and  accompanied  by  an  allowance  for  the  peculiarities 
of  others.  And  this  acquiescence  every  man  may  acquire,  for  it 
grows  out  of  humility,  and  none  of  us  may  be  proud.  It  wins  upon 
all  hearts — those  of  its  own  susceptibility  it  attracts  at  once,  while 
it  twines  insensibly  around  the  harder  and  more  unbending,  like  the 
vine  tendrils  about  the  stubborn  elm. 

The  next  qualification  tliat  friendship  looks  for,  is  an  admiration 
of  the  excellent,  and  a  love  of  the  virtuous :  for  holy  as  she  is,  and 
untainted  by  any  thing  of  earth,  she  searches  after  perfection,  and 
her  aspirations  are  Iieavenlj'  ; — and  hence  it  is,  that  the  low-minded 
thriftiness  of  speculative  self-interest  is  excluded  for  ever  from  her 
life-cheering  influence  ;  it  may,  indeed,  be  the  instinct  we  share 
with  the  brutes,  which  forces  us  to  associate  with  some  beings  of 
our  species  merely  as  it  concerns  our  safety  or  advantage,  but  it 
partakes  not  of  that  sublimer  feeling,  which,  characterising  man  to 
be  of  a  nobler  destination,  brightens  up  his  breast  with  its  heaven- 
lit  ftame. 

Another  requisite  is,  a  studious  attention  to  the  failings  of  our 
friend,  guarding  in  particular  against  thwarting  his  propensities  by 
the  asperity  of  rebuke ;  but  evincing,  at  the  same  time,  our  sincerity 
and  our  concern  to  wean  him  from  his  biasses  by  the  more  effica- 
cious means  of  kindness  and  persuasion  ;  and  when,  we  would  ask, 
does  the  husbandman  enjoy  greater  satisfaction  than  in  reaping  the 
field  which  his  industry  has  reclaimed  ?  or  when  is  the  pliysician 
more  beloved  than  spreading  the  balm  of  pity,  while  he  probes  the 
wound  ? 

There  must  be,  moreover,  a  sympathy  in  his  distresses,  and  an 
indulgence  in  his  weaknesses  :  this  is  that  congenialit}'  which  a 
friend  looks  for — that  little  flattery  to  his  feelings  which  as  it  teaches 
him  not  to  loath  himself,  so  it  directs  him  to  repose  with  ccnfidence, 
upon  that  bosom  which  is  subject  to  the  same  passions,  and  acknow- 
ledges to  the  same  frailties. 

So  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  satisfy  our  correspondent,  and  in 
a  brief  and  plain  manner,  to  point  out  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  a  true  friendship,  and  such  a  temper  of  mind  as  every  man  may 
attain  to  : — a  temper  which  must  charm  wherever  it  shews  itself,  and 
make  the  presence  of  the  possessor  the  desideratum  of  every  society. 
But  we  are  sorry  that,  for  the  present,  our  limits  prevent  us  from 
according  more  fully  with  liis  request,  and  entering  more  deeply 
into  his  views  :  we  shall  therefore  conclude,  with  a  promise  of 
handling  in  a  future  paper,  the  more  particular  points  to  which 
Jie  has  called  our  attention.— Ed. 
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Mr.  Editor, 

I  take  the  privilege  of  an  old  friend  in  addressing  you,  although 
not  personally  acquainted  with  your  erudite  plurality ;  for  I  have 
been  these  six  months  periodically  conning  the  printed  lineaments 
of  your  opinions,  (at  least  as  much  of  them  as  came  within  the 
reach  of  my  intellect).  As  I  could  perceive  in  your  number,  com- 
munications from  several,  who  were,  perhaps,  as  little  known  to  you 
as  myself,  I  thought  I  too  might  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  my 
lucubrations  in  the  sheets  of  your  Magazine  ;  and  that  while  others 
were  employed  in  serving  their  country  '  by  tongue,  or  pen,  or 
pointed  sword,'  I  also  might  '  roll  my  tub  in  the  Craneum.'  I  was 
determined  to  roll  it  up  to  your  door,  and  it  would  then  rest  with 
you  whether  you  should  allow  it  to  roll  through  the  press,  so  that 
the  noise  of  my  aforesaid  rolling  might  reach  the  ears  of  the  Public. 
Strong  in  this  idea,  I  began  to  stir  myself  up  from  the  lethargy  in 
which  I  had  lain  half  my  life:— I  immediately  looked  for  some 
subject  whereon  I  might  display  the  small  stock  of  information  I 
possessed.  The  first  which  occurred  to  me  was,  to  describe  some 
antique  ruins  in  the  neighbouring  country  ;  for  a  few  days  I  visited 
and  examined  them,  collected  information  among  the  peasantry,  and 
was  so  filled  with  the  idea  that  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  Gothic 
windows,  broken  arches,  and  all  the  accompaniments  of  venerable 
ruins.  But  as  I  was  one  day  poring  over  an  old  Irish  inscription,  I 
took  out  a  magnifying  glass  to  distinguish  some  half-effaced  cha- 
racters : — in  trying  to  make  them  out,  I  v.  as  suddenly  caught  by  the 
beauty  of  some  lichens  on  the  old  stone,  which  I  had  not  noticed 
with  the  naked  eye.  I  used  to  pique  myself  on  my  knowledge  of 
Botany,  but  I  knew  very  little  about  the  Cryptogamous  plants.  I  was 
resolved  to  find  out  what  this  lichen  was,  so  leaving  the  inscription 
undecyphered,  I  went  home  immediately,  and  took  down  some  bo- 
tanical works  into  which  I  had  not  looked  this  length  of  time.  I 
soon  immersed  myself  in  mosses,  ferns,  fungi,  &c.  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  I  had  displayed  in  the  affair  of  the  ruins.  Most  pro- 
bably, I  should  by  this  time  have  been  intimately  infoi'med  upon  this 
part  of  natural  history  ;  but  for  a  design  I  took  up  of  improving 
microscopes  for  botanical  purposes,  and  which  was,  after  a  while, 
dropped  for  some  other  scheme.  At  length  I  began  to  think  that  I  never 
could  hope  for  success  in  any  pursuit,  without  bestowing  almost  un- 
divided attention  on  it,  and  steadily  persevering  with  the  design. 
My  thoughts  wandered  over  my  past  life,  and  I  attributed  most  of 
my  mishaps  to  this  unfortunate  inclination  for  change  of  studies. 
I  am  almost  hopeless  of  ever  recovering  the  tone  of  mind,  which 
such  fickleness  lias  impaired,  if  not  destroyed  :  and  as  my  intended 
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communication  to  you  has  been  hindered  by  it,  I  have  put  my 
thoughts  on  this  fatal  habit  into  some  form ; — thus  filHng  my  paper 
with  that  evil  which  had  interfered  with  my  writing.  He  that  has 
escaped  from  the  effects  of  a  poison,  does  well  to  analyze  and  de- 
scribe it,  so  as  to  caution  others  against  its  noxious  qualities. 

I  am,  Sir, 
With  very  high  esteem,  yours, 

JEOFfROY    FOGARTY. 

July  20th,  Balhjmag. 

The  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  latter  times  has  brought 
information  of  every  kind  more  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  persons, 
than  it  has  been  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  former  times  the  number  of  persons  who  aspired  to  any  rank  in 
literary  attainments,  was,  comparatively  speaking,  very  small,  and 
those  who  did  engage  in  study,  were  obliged  themselves  to  overcome 
difficulties,  which  have  been  removed  out  of  our  way  by  the  labours 
of  those  very  men.  The  want  of  all  those  assistances  which  are  so 
abundantly  given  to  the  modern  student,  compelled  those  men  to  rely 
almost  entirel}' on  the  resources  of  their  own  minds;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  more  persevering  spirit  of  industry  was  awakened  in  them  by 
the  sense  of  its  necessity.  The  books  in  those  days,  were  fewer 
and  less  adapted  to  learners ;  but  they  were  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  made  up  by  their  own  intense  application  for  the  deficiency  of 
the  instruments  by  which  they  worked.  With  them  to  open  a  book 
and  to  finish  it  were  naturally  connected  ;  and  from  tlie  pains  they 
took  in  the  perusal,  their  memories  retained  the  substance  of  them 
for  a  sur))rising  length  of  time.  In  our  days,  the  mode  of  study  is 
essentially  different ;  the  number  of  elementary  works  is  far  greater, 
and  their  construction  so  calculated  for  the  ease  of  the  learner, 
that  very  little  personal  exertion  is  necessary  on  his  part.  The  na- 
tural consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  powers  of  the  mind,  like  those 
of  the  body,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  exercise,  become  languid. 
A  young  man  can  verj'  easily  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  outlines 
of  every  science,  at  least  enough  to  enable  him  to  joiu  in  any 
conversation  that  may  be  started.  We  all  know  how  flippantly 
(since  the  establishment  of  public  lectures),  young  ladies  can 
chat  about  Chemistry,  Electricity,  and  other  sciences.  This  degree 
of  information  is  productive  of  very  great  pleasure  to  its  possessor  ; 
for  so  many  sources  of  aumsement  are  opened  to  him,  that  he  never 
can  be  at  a  loss  while'the  sciences  afford  new  and  interesting  facts : 
he  can  now  find  employment  for  his  mind  in  objects,  which  the  ig- 
norant pass  by  '  with  brute  unconscious  gaze.'  That  knowledge 
fchoukl  be  thus  diffused,  is  very  beneficial  to  society ;  for  out  of  all 
those  who  become  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  the  sciences,, 
it  generally  happens  that  some  evince  a  peculiar  talent  fgr  some  one 
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study,  and  direct  their  attention  zealously  towards  it.  Too  many, 
however,  rest  contented  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  every  thing  ; 
they  fly  from  one  to  another  ;  dip  in  every  new  work  ;  learn  enough 
to  talk  of  it,  but  never  read  any  book  through.  The  understanding 
being  thus  spread  out  over  an  immense  variety  of  subjects,  loses 
the  force  which  it  would  acquire,  if  directed  in  a  proper  channel : 
like  a  stream,  which,  if  it  be  allowed  to  spread  near  its  source,  forms 
a  mere  morass  ;  but  if  it  flow  on,  acquiring  new  supplies  of  strength 
continually,  it  will  roll  forwards  in  majesty,  and  make  no  incon- 
siderable addition  to   the  collected  waters  of  the  world. 

To  recal  the  intellect  from  this  enfeebled  state,  and  to  direct 
its  force  to  any  one  pursuit,  soon  becomes  almost  impossible.  And 
the  very  pleasure  which  arises  from  variety,  soon  cloys  ;  for  the 
number  of  facts  which  can  be  observed  in  this  cursory  manner,  al- 
though immensely  great,  will  very  soon  be  so  familiar  as  to  be  no 
longer  novelties.  In  order  to  supply  the  mind  with  new  objects 
continually,  a  man  must  go  deeper  than  the  mere  external  charac- 
ters ;  he  must  learn  to  examine,  to  analyse,  and  to  compare.  The 
best-stocked  museum  will  soon  become  uninteresting  to  him  who 
merely  looks  at  the  curiosities  ;  whilst  every  specimen  is  a  new 
source  of  amusement  to  the  profound  naturalist.  The  immense  va- 
riety of  new  publications  will  present  little  interest  to  those  half- 
informed  gentlemen,  who  read  the  easy  parts,  and  leave  three  fourths 
of  the  volume  unopened. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  be  understood  as  maintaining  that  general 
infoi'mation  is  not  attainable  or  not  desirable.  But,  although  flying 
from  one  study  to  another  is  most  injurious  to  the  mind,  yet  it  is  by 
no  means  improper  or  impracticable  to  engage  at  once  in  more 
than  one  pursuit,  provided  that  its  own  time  be  alloited  to  each,  and 
that  neither  be  relinquished  until  it  is  completely  mastered.  This  is 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  pass  with  respectability  or  pleasure 
among  men  well-informed  upon  the  different  branches  of  literature : 
whereas  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  science  will  make  a  man  the 
oracle  of  those  more  ignorant  than  himself,  but  will  only  render  him 
ridiculous  among  the  learned  and  discriminating  part  of  men.  I 
should  also  obviate  any  misconstruction  which  might  be  put  on  other 
assertions  of  mine,  or  any  unfair  inferences  that  might  appear  to 
follow  from  them.  In  speaking  of  the  learned  men  of  past  times, 
I  extolled  their  steadiness,  industry,  and  perseverance ;  not  in 
comparison  with  the  great  writers  or  philoso])hers  of  our  own  day, 
who  must  have  attained  their  eminence  by  the  same  indefatigable 
exertions,  but  as  opposed  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  spent 
their  time  like  the  butterfly,  apparently  busy  in  collecting  the  rich 
and  nectarious  sweets  of  the  vast  garden  of  science,  but  in  reality 
gratifying  an  idle  taste  without  deriving  any  permanent  advantage. 

Many  people  argue  against  the  modern  improvements  in  edu- 
cation,   from    observing    that,    whilst    information    is    more    easily 
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attainable  than  before,  there  are  yet  fewer  men  distinguished  for 
superior  acquirements.  They  will  tell  us  that  no  such  gigantic 
minds  can  be  found  at  present,  as  those  whose  works  remain  to  us, 
an  everlasting  monument  of  their  labours,  and  their  talents.  This 
assertion  I  utterly  deny,  while  the  names  of  Laplace,  Davy, 
Hei'schel,  Brinkley,  Stewart,  and  other  such  men  remain  amongst  the 
living.  And  as  to  the  general  objection,  I  say  that  (even  if  there 
v.'ere  such  a  deficiency  of  high  literary  characters,)  the  quantity  of 
knowledge  in  the  world  is  infinitely  augmented ;  if  there  be  fewer 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  there  is  yet  a  bright  diffusion  of  intel- 
lectual light  over  the  face  of  the  nations,  which  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the  other  deficiency :  men  are  more  humanised,  and  the 
clouds  of  ignorance  are  fast  dispersing  before  the  increasing  splendor 
of  knowledge. 

In  considering  those  objections,  I  have  been  drawn  off  too  far 
from  my  original  subject :  but  I  shall  occupy  your  attention  no 
longer  than  while  I  make  a  few  concluding  remarks. 

There  is  no  habit,  of  which  young  men  should  be  more  cautious ; 
for  it  interferes  with  every  man's  professional  studies,  and  at  the 
same  time  distracts  the  mind  between  a  nmltiplicity  of  objects,  none 
of  which  it  can  completely  grasp,  and  which,  like  a  child  that  has 
filled  his  hands  with  a  great  number  of  toys,  it  cannot  long  retain. 
I  have  shewn  that  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  this  mode  of  study, 
is  evanescent,  and  that  enjoyment  cannot  be  secure  for  any  con- 
tinuance, without  persevering  application.  I  have  known  men,  who 
were  never  unemployed  in  literary  pursuits,  and  yet  from  their 
fickleness,  they  have  made  no  progress  in  any  degree  proportional  to 
their  talents. 

Before  I  lay  aside  my  pen,  I  must  account  for  a  sentence,  which 
may  be  construed  as  an  affront  to  the  ladies.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
literary  Mohammedans  (you  see  I  use  the  true  Oriental  orthography,) 
who  would  exclude  women  from  a  participation  in  the  delights  of 
the  Elysium  of  knowledge.  The  powers  of  fascination  with  which 
they  are  gifted  by  nature,  are  not  greater  than  the  intellectual  force, 
and  liveliness  of  imagination  which  many  of  them  evince :  but  the 
former  have  always  been  more  cultivated,  than  those  other  more 
valuable  qualities  which  they  have  in  common  with  men.  Hence 
the  scarcity  of  truly  learned  females,  and  the  shallowness  of  most  of 
those  who  receive  the  title  of  Uue-stocking-^.  Those  who  attain  any 
share  of  information  above  what  is  common  to  their  sex,  are  there- 
fore very  fond  of  displaying  it,  sometimes  unseasonably ;  and  a 
slight  degree  of  vanity  is  a  fault  for  which  the  wisest  require  pardon. 
Having  now  defended  my  long-threatened  essay,  I  take  my  leave, 
with  the  hope  that  you  and  your  readers  will  not  be  oflended  at  my 
boldness  in  offering  advice  to  such  sapient  gentry. 


George  the  Fourth. 
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AND    TRULY    GRATEFUI-    PUPIL THE    AUTHOR. 


INTRODUCTION. 

What  pow'r  can   grasp  the  lightning's  wing  ? 

what  force 
Can  bar  the  bolted  storm  in  its  wild  course? 
What  hand  can  stay  the  comet's  fiery  march, 
Or  tear  the  stars  down  from  yon  sapphire  arch  ? 
What  chain  can  gyve  the  earthquake  ? — what 

can  bind 
The  bright  aspirings  of  the  human  mind  ? 
Th'  immortal  spark,  undying,  pure  and  bright, 
Soars  to  the  regions  of  a-thercal  light — 
Above  earth's  centre  of  attraction  hurl'd, 
Bolts  o'er  the  burning  barriers  of  the  world — 
Scorns  the  restraint  of  its  clay-prison  here, 
And  flies  like  flame  to  its  own  native  sphere. 
Else  whence  these  high  designs — these  brilliant 

fires — 
These  glorious  wanderings — these  divine  de- 
sires— 
These  winged  hopes  for  what  must  never  die 
That  imp  us  up  to  immoitality  ? 
Why  does  the  soul  like  caged  wild-bird  war, 
In  hostile  folly  'gainst  it-*  prison-liar? 
"Why  docs  it  fill  the  brain  with  fancies  high 
Fire  the  proud  port  or  lighten  from  the  eye  ? 
Why  can  it  view  in  visions  wild  and  dear 
What  sense  ne'er  felt  in  this  diurnal  sphere? 
Like  Enoch  many  a  soul  that  ne'er  saw  death, 
Rapt  to  the  skies,  ir.liales  a-tbereal  breath — 
With  Israel's  Prophet  mounts  the  fiery  car. 
And  guides  its  wheels  thro'  many  an  emerald 

star — 
Yes !  like  the  Patmian  seer  it  has  been  giv'n 
lo  many  a  spirit  to  be  spher'd  in  Heav'n. — 
Unroll  the  page  of  history  and  read 
Each  virtuous  action — each  illustrious  deed  — 
What  made  the  bard  on  his  high  harp  rehearse 
The  deeds  of  Eld  in  everlasting  verse  ? 
What  made  the  sage  muse  o'er  the  midnight  oil 
And  give  his  time  of  rest  to  thought  and  toil  ? 


What  made  tlie  patriot  nobly  dare  to  die  ? 
What  made  the  conqueror  of  the  nations  cry 
On  the  gold  shore  of  Ind — when  bow'd  and 

broke 
The    vanquish'd    world    receiv'd    his   willing 

yoke  ? — 
What  lit  the  first  king's  heart  to  rule  o'er  all 
To  wield  the  sceptre — grasp  the  golden  ball  ? 
The  spark  of  heav'n  withifi  him  fir'd  his  mind 
To  rule — to  humanise — to  bless  mankind — 
To  give  the  meed  to  merit — curb  oflience — 
To  join  with  mercy  might — with  pow'r  bend- 

ficence — 
To  prove  that  sov'reignty's  the  crown  of  worth, 
To  imitate  high  heav'n,  and  shew  its  ways  oa 
earth. 

ODE. 

If  the  bright  gem-starred  round  of  gold. 
That  blazes  on  the  brows  of  kings, 
\i  the  sceptre  and  the  mace. 
And  the  rich  ermin'd  vesture  roll'd 

Around  the  form  of  majesty  and  grace, 
Be  deem'd  on  earth  the  noljlest  things ; 
If  to  describe  their  "glories,  the  white  wings 
Of  the  wild  Theban  swan  should  be  dilated 

In  the  pure  air  of  poesy's  high  heav'n. 
That  stiong-wing'd  bird,    uhose  flights  were 
never  mated. 
What  strength  of  pinion  should  to  him  be 
giv'n, 
That  would  assay  the  inimitable  strain 
Of  the  ^olian  harp,  and  sing  Great  Georges 
reign  ? 
That  would  awake  the  tones  of  that  bold  lyre, 
And  sing  in  notes  of  fire, 
"  All  hail"  to  the  auspicious  morn, 
■X^'hich  nmst  be  bless'd  by  babes  unborn, 
That  saw  him  crown'd  our  king — the  Monarch 
of  the  Main, 
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Look  to  the  sov'reignties  of  earth, 

Trace  History's  records  on  her  brightest  page; 
Look  back  on  Royalty  from  its  eagle  birth  ; 
Review  its  crownud  Lords  in  every  age, 
In  every  clime, 
Since  the  first  fluttering  of  young  winged  time; 
Look    to    their    olive-wreaths — their    laurel- 
meeds  ; 
Look  to  their  triumphs,  glories,  mighty  deeds, 
That  thrill  from  every   minstrel's  raptured 
string, 
Will  any  diadem 
Out-shine  the  gem 

That  beams  upon  the  head  of  George  our 
King  ? 

Oh  !   no  !   not  one,  amid  the  crowns  of  earth, 

It  burns  like  that  pure  golden  star. 
That  leads  Heav'ns  fiery  glories  forth, 

When,   bright  and  beaming  in  her  beryl  car. 
She  ev'n  outshines  the  silver  moon  ;  and  far 
Down  the  blue  depth  of  the  calm  night, 
She  seems  in  loveliness  and  light, 
To  look  down  bliss  on  mortals;  while 
All  Nature  gladdens  in  iier  rosy  smile, 
And,  as  her  golden  journies  thro'  the  sky. 
She  holds  serene;   to  every  love-lit  eye 
She  seems  the  queen  of  Heav'n  ; 
While  to  the  meteor's  blazing  train  is  giv'n 
(Who  seems  to  fall  thro'  envy  from  his  flight) 
I3eneath  her  fire-bright  ey>.',  a  paler  light ; 
And  every  orb,  as  envious  of  her  grace, 
Twinkles  and  winks,  nor  dares  look  on  her  face, 
Thron'd  a  fair  queen — in  her  pure  chrystiil 
height. 

Then  wreathe  that  diadem  around  his  brow, 

He  gave  us  proof  that  he  can  wear  it  weli,  ; 
Chaplet  his  high  front  with  the  laurel  bough  : 
Peal  drum,  &  trumpet,  cymbal,  lyre  &  bell; 
Let  shouts  of  triumph  rend  the  skies, 
Mix'd  with  their  joyful  harmonies. 
For  George  is  seated  on  his  father's  throne — 
The  star  of  Brunswick  shines — its  golden  ray, 
As  purely  bright. 
With  heav'nly  light. 
As  when  on  our  green  Islands  it  first  shone 
And  gave  us  what  we  loved  before  the  light 
of  day, 
The  purer  and  more  precious  beams  of  liberty; 
Made  the  night-shades  of  superstition  flee 
At  its  bright  eye,  like  the  fair  morning  star, 
Free'd  our  green  hills  from  blood  and  civil  war. 
Gave  us  religion,  property,  and  law, 
And  the  proud  soul  that  keeps  the  conquer'd 
world  ill  awe, 


Fling  the  rich  robe  around  his  regal  form 
The  purple  pall  of  majesty. 
It  will  become  him  well. 
Bright  as  the  sun's  orb  bursting  from  the  storm 
Of  clouds,  that  scarf'd  his  burning  eye 
And  made  his  glorious  light  invisible, 
High  let  him  sit  on  that  imperial  throne. 
In  pride  of  power,  and  girded  with  the  zone 
Of  strength,  that  may  defy  the  waste  of  time. 
That  throne,  hi:^  Father  left  for  bow'rs  of  bliss, 
There  let  him  sit  sublime. 

And  let  his  gladsome  light  melt  offthe  sighs, 
And  dry  the  tears,   that  dew  the  eyes 
Of  weeping  millions,  from  their  pale  cheeks 
kiss, 
The  round,  salt  stag-drops,  trickling  like  rock- 
spring, 
For  him  they  lov'd  so  long,  their  ^ooiZ  old  Kikg. 

High  let  him  stand. 
The  monarch  of  our  land. 
Ringed  with  the  flower  of  chivalry. 
To  make  us  think  of  times  gone  by, 

When  the  mail'd  Baron  bore  his  blazon'd 
shield, 
And  the  high  damsel  and  the  helmed  knight. 
On  stately  steeds,  pranc'd  proudly  o'er  the 
field ; 
When  spear-points  glittered  bright, 

And  corsets  flung  the  light 
Of  Heav'n  back  on  its  dazzled  eye ; 

And  England's  yeomen  shot  the  feathery 
flight, 
And  shew'd  their  matchless  skill  in  archery  ; 
When  Beauty's  eyes 
Adjudged  the  prize, 
And  chain'd  proud  Valor's  heart  with  the  gold 

threads 
Of  light,  that  beam'd  from  their  silk  amorous 

lids 
Of  fringed  hyacinth;  when  on  the  plain, 

Amid  the  gorgeous  lists,  witli  spears  in  rest, 
The  champions  riding  fierce,  withgovern'd  rein, 
Dash'd  the  hot  war-barbs  'gainst  eacii  other's 
breast. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  heraldry 

Crown  him  our  king 
Haste,  ye  heralds,  fly  ! 
The  golden  circlet  bring 
That  beam'd  upon  the  godlike  Alfred's  brow. 
Haste,  haste,   quickly  prepare 
The  venerable  chair 
Where  Arthur  sat,  and  reverent  let  us  bow 
Before  that  seat,  whence  future  King's  learn'd 
how 
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To  pilot  thro'  the  straits  of  state, 
Were  taught  to  bear  a  crown's  lead  weight, 
To  steer  with  steady  hand  the  regal  helm. 
And  be  the  hope,  the  pride,  the  safeguard  of 
■    a  realm. 

Place  him  upon  that  runic  stone, 

Graven  in  characters  of  eld, 
On  which  bold  Scotia's  Kings  were  crown'd  at 

Scone, 
Which  the  proud  hardy  Caledonian  held. 

The  rough  Palladium  of  his  mountain  land, 

A  spell  to  fire  the  Roman-garbed  baud  ; 
W^ho  fondly  deem'd,   while  there  it  rested, 

Their  heather-hills  invincible ; 
And  their  rock-eagle,  golden  crested. 

Would  soar  in  freedom  o'er  each  dell. 
And  the  proud  Southron  could  be  breasted, 

And  driv'n  from  vale  and  mountain-fell 
In  that  speird  soil  which  he  invested ; 

Nor  ever  would  a  tale  of  conquest  tell  — 
Till  proud  ambitious  Edward  took  tiie  rock. 
And  rudely  bore 

The  precious  amulet  to  a  stranger  shore. 
And  Scotia's  Patriots  bled — the  bravest  on  the 
block. 

And  tho'  no  royal  relic's  left 

Of  Teamor's  kingly  walls 
Beneath  whose  buried  fragments,  cleft. 

Beneath  whose  ruin'd  halls 
Where  once  the  voice  of  beauty  sang. 
Where  once  the  m-instrel's  gold-harp  rang 
With  songs  of  victory  to  the  brave, 
Or  plaintive  dirge,  -wail'd  o'er  their  grave. 
Some  crown  is  rusting  in  the  clay 

That  once  beain'd  on  some  monarch's  form, 
A  thousand  years  deep  down  from  day, 

From  sun  and  show'r,  from  mist  and  storm, 
Tho'  not  a  relic  meets  the  eye 
Of  Erin's  ancient  royalty  ; 
Nor  mace,  nor  sceptre,  crown,  nor  ball, 
Nor  even  a  stone  of  Teamor's  wall ; 
Yet  hearts  are  purer  far  than  gold, 

And  Erin's  hearts,  great  George,  are  thine — 
A  Nation  generous,  brave,  and  bold ; 

Rejoice  in  thy  high,  kingly  line, 
And  think  their  emerald  Island  gem 
A  star  well  fix'd  in  thy  bright  diadem. 

Place  the  gold  sceptre  in  his  regal  hand ; 

He  gave  us  proof  that  he  can  sway  the  rod 
Of  power;  that  he  can  rule  the  land. 

His  father's  right,  inherited  from  God, 
And,  from  a  joyful  people's  will  and  love ; — 
His  mind  can  be  as  gentle  as  the  dovt; 


In  palmy  peace,  but  when  the  war-shout  fires 
With  its  wild  accents  the  proud  heart  of 
might 
To  glory's  blaze,   our  monarch  then  aspires. 

Strong  as  the  Eagle  in  liis  sun-ward  flight, 
When  the  red  banner  dances  in  the  breeze, 

And  Britain's  Lion  shakes  his  ruiicd  mane, 
And  the  wild  war-horse  tlie  rang'd  battle  sees; 
When  the  arm'd   columns  charge  on  the 
death-plain. 
His  mind  is  firm  as  fate  :    his  heart  is  set 
On  Britain's  honor  only,  and  her  weal, 
Look  to  his  regmt-rule — 'twiil  tell  the 
tale — 
Where  counsel,  courage,  conduct,  fortune,  met. 

But  still,  tho'  bright  this  morning  of  his  i-eign, 
'Tis  but  a  semblance  of  that  eastern  dawn 

That  paints   Ind's  rainbow  sky  and   purpled 
plain  ; 
And  bathes  in  orient  light  each  odorous  lawn 

As  lovelily  as  the  true  one  — at  whose  sight 

Man's  eye  and  heart  are  charm'd — so  the  sweet 

Of  his  true  morning  is  to  come — the  day 
When  we  shall  bask  under  his  sun-like  sway. 

Did  he  not  tear  the  gold-crown  from  the  front 
Of  the  red  Tyrant? — Did  he  not  unclasp 
The  iron  sceptre  from  his  Pirate-grasp, 
And  chain  on  a  wild  rock — a  savage  haunt. 
That  savage  son  of  war — that  despot  gaunt, 
That  held  all  Europe  clanking  in  his  chain? 
Did  he  not  give  her  liberty  to  Spain? 
Did  he  not  shield  her  crown,  and  give  her  all 
The  rights  she  lost — torn  from  the  treacherous 

Gaul  — 
Does  Austria  tremble  now?  does  Prussia  fear  ? 
Does  Russia  shudder  in  her  desarts  drear, 
With  face  as  white  as  her  Siberian  snow, 
Thro'  dread  of  the  Arch-robber? — Does  the 

glow 
Of  health  forsake  the  Island-matron's  cheek, 
Trembling  for  her  brave  oflspring?     Britons, 

speak — 
Can  ye  remember  this,  and  not  rejoice 
On  this  auspicious — ever-blessed  day 
That  gave  you  such  a  King? — raise  high  the 

voice 
Of  triumph  in  his  praise,  and  pride  in  his 

just  sway. 

Did  ye  not  see  him  revel  in  his  pride? 

Did  ye  not  hear  his  eagles  scream  for  war  ? 
Did  ye  not  see  him,  like  a  whirlwind,  ride 

O'er  prostrate  Europe  in  his  iion  car  ? 
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Did  ye  not  see  him  mock  crown'd  Kings  like 

fools  ? 

Make  playthingsof  their  diadems — and  turn 

Th'  imperial  thrones  of  earth  to  his  foot-stools, 

Or  bid  them  for  his  mean-born  Marshalls 

burn? 
Did  ye  not  see  him  make   the  kingdoms 
mourn  ? 
But  he  is  fallen— George  gavehimhisdeath -blow 
And  Britain,   leagued  with  Heav'n,   laid  the 
red  tyrant  low. 

Should  not  some  Prophet,  ere  he  saw  the  light, 
Have  but  forewarn'd  the  world  of  such  a  pest? 
Should  not  the  Angel  of  destruction  blast, 
Careering  on  the  winds,  in  winged  flight, 

Both  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west, 
On  his  loud  trump  of  terror,  thro'  the  air, 
To  the  inhabitants  of  earth,   "  despair  ! 
One  vial  of  the  wrath  of  God  is  cast." 
Should  he  not  peal  these  words  of  woe  and 

fear  ? — 
"  Shake,   earth,    on  your  deep  base — a  con- 
queror's near — 
Ye  nations  tremble — he  will  soon  be  born — 
Be  sad  ye  Islands — on  that  night  or  morn 
The  hand  of  God  is  on  you — o'er  your  head 
The  sword  of  Heavn's  suspended  by  a  thread — 
Ye  Mothers  weep  the  weanlings  of  your  wombs, 
Death  soon  must  shroud  their  forms  in  gory 

tombs  — 
Ye  Virgins  wed  not — lest  perchance  ye  bear 
Sons  for  the  vulture  of  the  desert  air — 
Be  glad  ye  wolves — ye  tigers  of  the  caves — 
Your  maws  shall  soon  be  tlie  gor'd  warriors 

graves- 
Be  glad  ye  monsters  of  the  circling  main  ; 
Ye  soon  shall  banquet  on  the  whelmed  slain. 
In  the  foundations  of  the  deep  their  forms 
Shall  sate  your  hunger,  far  from  Earth's  gr^ve- 

worms, 
Ye  oft  shalt  suck  the  oozing  blood — and  sv,  im 
In  playful  gambol  round  the  sever'd  limb — 
Rejoice,  ye  vultures  of  the  wild — rejoice — 
Fling  o'er  the  rock's  hoarse  tide,  your  hoarser 

voice — 
Tlie  time  IS  near  when  ye  shall  hover  o'er 
The  flow'r  of  Kingdoms — steep 'd  in   Death 

and  gore — 
Your  wide  black  wings  shall  shrowd  the  battle- 
plain 
Your  beaks  of  blood  shall  riot  oe'r  the  slain." 

His   course  was  such — in  his  wild   wayward 

wrath 
His  Page  was  ruin  in  his  purpled  patli— 


Before  him  ran  destruction,  fire,  and  fate — 
Behind  him  all  was  black  and  desolate — 
He  marred,  like  Demon,  Nature  in  his  spleen. 
Before  him  Death  flew  fast — behind  him  Death 
had  been. 

And  all  for  what  ?  for  that  vain  bauble,  Fame — 
Millions  must  bleed,  because  he  sought  a  name, 
The  blood  of  Realms — the  tears  of  Nature's 

grief 
Must  green  with  costly  dew  his  laurel  leaf — 
Such  was  his  course — look  on  his  meteor-track 
Its  light  soon  lost — its  brilliancy  soon  black. 
Like  meteor  from  the  swamp  he  rose  up  bright, 
Burn'd  his  short  course,  then  melted  into  night. 

He  gained  his  laurel — let  him  wear  it  now— ■ 
A  wreath  of  fire  around  his  bi-rning  brow — 
He  wears  it  not  in  gladness — but  in  grief — 
Poison  the  essence  of  his  greenest  leaf. — 
Nor   did   his  branch    withstand   the   fires    of 

Heav'n, 
Til'   Almighty  lightnings  all  its   leaves  have 

riv'n 
And  his  sear'd  front  it  binds,  a  bare,  black  twine 
Its  freshness  gone — its  bloom  no  more  divine. — 
He  gain'd  a  name — Yes  !  after-times  will  say, 
"  He  wore  a  crown — the  tyrant  of  a  day — : 
His  soul  was  treacherous — but  his  heart   was 

brave 
He  was  an  Emperor — and  he  was  a  slave." 

Then  let  us  pride  in  him  whose  counsel  hurl'd 
From  his  proud  seat  this  scourger  of  the  world, 
In  him — who  tore  away  the  conquest-plume. 
That  imp'd  Gaul's  eagle,  from  his  golden  wing. 
Who  broke  the  prey-bird's  bloody  beak  and 

flung 

His  flying  form  to  earth — when  hovering 

In  all  his  pride — when  the  wide  concave  rung 

With  his  wild  screams — on  that  dread  day  of 

doom 
To  impious  France,  her  glories  and  her  wars, 
When  all  wasurn'd  in  a  quick,  gory  tomb — 
When  Gallic  Victory  blasphem'd  her  stars. 
When  Waterloo  was  fouglit,  and  lost,  and  won, 
And    glory    bound  the   brow   of   conquering 
Wellington, 

But  high-plumed  war  now  has  dofFd  his  proud 
crest 
The  battle's  bright  blood-banner  courts  not 
the  wind 
In  his  lone  AlpineEyry,  Gaul's  Eagle's  at  rest, 
And  white  Britain's  red  Lion  in  peace  lies 
leclin'd. 
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Kor  lashes  his   scourge-tail,    nor  shakes  his 
rough  mane, 
The  terror  of  battle — the  king  of  the  plain. 

No  more  the  dread  cannon  in  thunder  isroaring, 
No  more  the  hot  war-horse   is  prancing  in 
pride — 
Ko  more  the   bright  faulchion  of    Britain  is 
goring 
The  ranks  of  the  foe,  in  their  blood  deeply 
dyed  — 
The  claymore  of  Albyn  sleeps  still  in  its  sheath, 
And  Erin's  red  bayonet  is  stainless  of  death. 

The  Cossack  now  screams  on  the  banks  of  the 
Don. 
'Gainst  the  snow-storm  the  threats  that  he 
curs'd  on  the  Seine, 
The  Hussars  of  prouil  Prussia  no  longer  gird  on 
The  red  sword  of  revenge,  the  Guerillas  of 
Spain. 
'Gainst  the  Gaul's  bandit-thousands  no  longer 
unite. 
Nor  stain  the  keen  dirk  or  the  faulchion  in 
fight. 

Spain  !  sweet  smiling  land  of  the  olive  and  vine, 
Thou  green  Eden  of  Europe,  the  nurse  of 
the  brave. 
Whose  soil  thy  bright  sons  in  a  grandeur  of  line, 
Rear'd  a  throne  for  fair  Freedom,  or  made 
it  her  grave. 
I  could  dwell  in  my  song  on  thy  fields  and  thy 
woods, 
Which  all  the  luxuriance  of  beauty  display, 
On  thy  gold-sanded  streams  with  their  leaf- 
shadow'd  floods. 
Where  the  orange-grove  basks  in  the  splen- 
dors of  day. 
Where  the  soft  breath  of  nature  so  fanningly 
mild. 
Expands  its  musk'd  winglet  as  sweetly  en- 
chanting. 
As  tho'  on  his  Flora  young  Zeph)Tus  smil'd. 
And   still  he   hung  over   her  smiling  and 
panting. 
O  yes  !  this  fam'd  land  of  romance  and  biffh 
mind. 
Where  by  a  destructive  &  prond-bosom'd  art. 
Haughty  man  too  ambitious  to  soar  'bove  his 
kind 
To  a  furnice-fire  fann'd  the  soft  heat  of  the 
heart. 
Illustrious  land  !  ere  the  great  Western  planet 
J3y  her  sons  had  been  crimson'd  with  inno- 
cent gore, 


Ere  she  redden'd  with  blood-stains  the  grey 
of  its  granite, 
Or    Avarice    had    stemm'd    the    Atlantic's 
wild  roar. 
Ere  Andes  sublime  giant-monarch  of  moun- 
tains. 
Saw  his  summit  round  wreathed  with  blood 
of  the  slain. 
Or  ere  the  vast  rivers  that  flow  from  his  foun- 
tains 
Roll'd  down  purple  murder,  unwashed  by 
the  main. 
Ere    Bigotry's    fire-brand    at    nature's    pure 
altar. 
Shed  round  its  blue,  baleful  and  blood -kin- 
dled blaze. 
And  the  Patriot  Cacique  was  haul'd  on  by  the 
halter. 
While  indignant  he  call'd  on  the  Sun   with 
his  gaze. 
Oh  yes  !   with  his  gaze — his  high  soul  scorn'd 
to  feel. 
His  proud  Tongue  sought  no  Mercy — dis- 
cover'd  no  gold  ; 
And   his    limbs,  lo  !    were   wound  round  the 
torturing  wheel. 
While  death's  blood-dew  flow'd  from  them 
crimson  and  cold. 
Bright  land    of  renown  !   when   her    banners 
wide  streaming. 
Bore    the    comet  of  freedom  emblaz'd  on 
their  field  ; 
Which   shot  thro'  each   heart,  a   bright  tress 
warm  ly-beam  i  ng 
An  ardour,  that  made  them  unknowing  to 
yield. 
When  their  own  native  steel  found  a  patriot 
feeling, 
And,  dipp'd  in    the    Ebro,    was   temper'd 
more  bright ; 
And    each    blade    cleft    the    Moor,    beyond 
Mahomet's  healing. 
And  lightening  round  liberty  hung  on  his 
flight. 
When   their  own  eagle  plumage  wav'd  higk 
o'er  their  helms. 
And  Afric's  swart  sons  wail'd  the  Mussel- 
man's  loss; 
And  the  fleet  mountaineers,  from  their  wild 
rocky  realms. 
Like  the  tempest,  swept  down — their  red 
banner,  the  cross. 
As  of  late,  with  proud  breasts  lit  from  liberty's 
fires, 
'Gainst  the  vulture  of  Gaul  they  rush'd  on 
to  the  strife, 
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And  caught  back  that  spirit  that  kindled  their 
sires, 
When,  in  glorious  despair,  they  cried  "  War 
to  the  knife." 
When  Wellington  led  them  to  conquest  and 
glory. 
And,   leagued   with   the  Isles,  from  their 
bright  fields  they  hurl'd 
The  tyrant-usurper  ! — the  nieteor  of  story  ; 
And  heralded  peace  and  repose  to  the  world. 

And  that  bright  star,  that  rose  in  Spain, 

O'er  all  the  world  is  sweetly  beaming  ; 
The  star  of  peace  shines  o'er  the  main, 

And  o'er  the  earth  its  light  is  streaming. 
And  may  its  mild  beams  never  yield 

To  war's  red  planet.     May  the  field 
Of  battle  long  remain  unseen  ; 
May  blood  ne'er  stain  bright  nature's  green  ; 

]\Iay  virgin  ne'er  her  lover  wail 
"vV'hen  the  dread  list  of  deatli  she's  reading; 

Nor  matron's  cheek  blanch  at  the  tale 
Of  her  brave  son  in  battle  bleeding. 
The  star  of  peace  shines  o'er  our  isles. 
And  every  cheek  is  bright  with  smiles  : 
Our  prince  can  court  the  arts  of  peace, 

As  well  as  wield  the  arms  of  war- 
To  till  the  soil,  to  spin  the  Heece, 

To  send  the  wings  of  commerce  far  ; 
To  shield  religion,  right  and  law, 

To  keep  rebellion  down  ; 
To  give  the  rights  our  fathers  saw, 

But  still  to  guard  the  crown  ! 
To  make  the  rich  proud  of  their  lot — 
The  peasant  happy  in  his  cot — 
To  patronize  the  arts,  and  give 
The  man  of  mind  the  means  to  live — 
To  twine  the  laurel  round  the  brow 

Of  the  inspired  bard  ; 
Nor  rest  content  with  fame's  green  bough. 

Which  other  monarch's  thouglit  reward 
Enough  for  what  the  I\Iuse  could  do — 
He  gave  his  purse — his  converse  too — 
His  confidence — his  wit — his  wine — 
More  precious  than  the  laurel-t«ine. 
Among  the  many  that  he  prais'd — 
Among  the  many  that  he  rais'd — 
There's  one — the  pride  of  Erin's  lyre — 
A  head  of  wit — a  heart  of  fire 
He  loved — but  he  disgrac'd  the  wire 
Of  the  high  harp  of  Inisfail — 
It  hurts  my  heart  to  tell  the  tale — 
Gainst  him  who  laurel'd  first  his  name  ; 
Gainst  him  who  nurs'd  liis  infant  fame 
He  rail'd  with  venom  keen  and  rude, 
Nor  sang  the  song  of  gratitude. 


Come  with  the  civic  garland  grace 
Our  prince's  brow  in  his  liigh  place  ; 
He  shew'd  us  he  deserves  the  meed. 

Witness,   when  proud  rebellion  rose. 
And  blasphemy  uprear'd  his  head, 

And  mid-day  madmen,  join'd  with    mid- 
night foes, 
Were  sowing  revolution's  seed. 

And  poisoning  the  land. 

Did  not  our  careful  monarch  stand 
Against  the  baneful  pestilence, 
And  drive  its  demon-spirit  hence  ? 
Was  he  not  like  the  Hebrew  seer, 

When  thro'  tiie  tents  of  Israel 
The  dread  plague  wander'd  far  and  near. 

And  tortur'd  thousands  fell? 
Who,  when  he  rais'd  his  cloak  in  air. 

Between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
The  pestilence  was  spell'd  to  spare, 

And  all  its  pow'r  was  staid. 

England  !    green   ocean-queen,    pride  of   the 
west, 

Empress  of  soul,  and  arbitress  of  earth, 
In  men,  in  mind,  in  soil,  in  virtue,  blest  1 — 

Which  nature   boasts   to   be   her  brightest 
birth. 
Thou  still  wert  happy  in  a  race  of  kings  ; 
Let  us  look  back  on  them — their  fame  still 

rings 
Loud  on  his  car,  who  loves  the  brave  and  wise, 
Methinks  I  see  the  shade  of  Arthur  rise  ! 

In  all  his  might — or  that  I  view  the  form 
And  bask  my  spirit  in  the  sunny  eyes 

Of  the  wise  Alfred — or  I  see  the  storm 
Of  war  that  shook  the  plains  of  Palestine, 
When,  fired  by  rage  divine. 

The  Lion-hearted  Richard  bore  afar. 
Against  the  Paynim  chivalry  to  war, 
The  flower  of  Albion's  youth — when  his  bright 

spear 
Fill'd,  ev'n  th'  heroic  Saladin,  with  fear. 

Or  let  us  look  on  him,  who  broke  the  lyre 
Of  the  Welch  bard,  and  broke  his  spirit, 
too  ; 
Whom  snovv-capt   Snowdon  saw  with  sword 
and  fire. 
Whose  prowess  Scotland  erst  was  went  to 
rue. — 
Or  him — the  father  of  the  black-mail'd  prince. 
High   Cressy's  pride—who  never  quail'd  to 
fear ; 
Who  from  the  battle-shock  would  never  w  inro, 
Far-fam'd  for  sword,    and  battle-axe,   and 
spear. — 
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Or  Agincourt's  proud  victor — him,  who 
bore 
The  crown  of  France  upon  hislaurell'd 
head — 
Who  the  green  garland  of  young  valour 
wore, — 
Him  !   who  shall  live  for  aye — tho'  he 
is  wrapp'd  in  lead. 

Or  view  the  honors  of  the  virgin-reign 
Of  her,  our  glorious  foundress — her, 
who  fix'd 
Our   pure   religion — her,    who  bumbled 
Spain. — 
Look  on  her  fame  with  joy  pure  and 
unmixed  ; 
Or,  if  you  wish  to  cast  a  shade  on  man. 
View   the   mild  glories  of  the   virtuous 

Anne — 
Yet  after-times  should  see  another  queen 
In  whom  their  double  virtues  would 
combine ; 
But  she  has  chang'd  earth  for  a  heav'nly 
scene — 
A  mortal  diadem — for  one  divine  I 
Like  dew-pearl  on  a  flowV, 
She  shone  her  morning  hour 

In  purity; 
And  like  the  clouds  of  even. 
She  melted  into  Heaven 
From  mortal  eye: 
Thus  the  sweet  visioned  hopes  of  all  are 

fled, 
Charlotte   of    England !     thou   art  with 
the  dead. 

Or  on  thine  eye  let  William's  virtues  beam, 
And  all  the  laurelsof  Buvinda's  stream ;  — 
Or  George  of  Brunswick,   he  who  first 

came  o'er 
To  save  a  nation,  to  our  willing  shore. — 
Or  him  that  should  for  aye  be  wept  in  song 
Who  was  the  father  of  his  people  long, 
Who  lived  in  glory,  triumph,  pow'r  and 

praise 
Who  died  lamented,   lov'd,   and  full  of 

days. — 
But  cease! — no  more  weep  for  the  angel 

sire. 
The  son  demands  thy  lays — strike  high  the 

lyre! 
His  reign  will  give  our  sorrowing  hearts 

relief, 
Drown  all  your  sighs,  give  to  the  winds 

your  fears, 


The  song  of  joy  must  be  unstain'd  by  grief, 
The  lay  of  triumph  must  be  free  from 
tears. 

Behold  him  on  the  throne, 

By  right  his  own, 

Britons !   rejoice — 

Let  triumph's  voice 
Drownthe  loud  music  of  the  stars ; 

Let  trumpets  ring 

God  save  the  King, 
The  glory  of  our  peace. — the  buckler  of 
our  wars, 

Behold  his  right  hand  wave 

The  sceptre,  that  God  gave  ; 
Ye  Islands,  raise  the  shout  of  just  applause, 

His  fame  let  Heralds  sound, 

Until  they  rock  the  ground — 
Th'  heir-saviour  of  our  rights —  the  guar- 
dian of  our  laws. 

Then  hail  to  thee.   King  of  the  Isles, 

All-bail  to  thee,   King  of  the  sea. 
May  thy  reign  bask  in  glory's  bright  smiles. 
May  thy  realms  still  be  far-fam'd  &  free. 
May  thy  rule  like  thy  Father's  be  good. 
May  thy  rule  like  thy  Father's  be  great. 
And  withstand,  as  his  always  withstood. 
The  bold  pow'r,  that  would  shake  its 
proud  seat. 
IMay  the  right  arm  of  God  be  the  rock 
Of  thy  strength — the  strong  stay  of  thy 
power — 
May  thy  throne  be  unmov'd  'gainst  each 
shock 
Of  rebellion  or  war — like  a  tower. 
May  the  people  that  love  thee  be  bless'd  in 
thy  reign, 
May'st  thou  long  glad  their  hearts  and 
their  eyes. 
And   when  from    their  cares   and   their 
crown  thou  art  ta'en, 
I      Maythy  crown  bemorebrightintheskies. 

Then  hail  to  thee.   King  of  the  Isles, 

Ail  hail  to  thee,   King  of  the  sea. 
May  thy  reign  bask  in  glory's  bright  smiles, 

May  thy  realms  still  be  far-fam'd  &  free  ; 
Aloud  let  the  trumpet  of  triumph  resound. 

Aloud  let  the  waves  joyful  sing ; 
For  peace,  virtue,  valour  and  genius  have 
bound 

The  crown  round  the  brow  of  our  Kinsf. 

Cjllege,  June  \st,   1820. 
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"  Merrilv  Swim  We."— The  Fairxj  Glee  from  tlie  Monastery,  composed  for  three 
Foices,   by  J.  Sjiith.  j.  Willis. 

It  is  our  opinion,  tliat  punctuation  is  often  absolutely  requisite  to  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  moaning  of  words  In  the  present  case  its  total  absence  produces  down- 
right nonsense,  the  effect  of  which  is  beauiifully  heiahlen-'d.  by  tlie  adaptation  of  the 
Music;  the  double  bar  and  close  in  p.  4,  totally  disjoints  the  sense  of  the  Bass  Solo, 
which  might  have  been  more  appropriately  given  to  the  Raven.  If  the  engraver  of  the 
title  page  know  not  how  to  spell  he  should  consult  his  Dictionary.  We  are  glad  to  per- 
ceive the  time  marked  by  the  Metronome,  but  think  tliat  it  ought  also  to  be  noted  by 
Chancellor's  Metronome,  wln'ch  is  a  far  more  perfect  instrument  than  Maelzal's. 

The  subject  is  simple  and  pleasing,  though  it  contains  but  little  novelty,  and 
the  harmony  well  adapted  and  smoothly  arranged  ;  the  distribution  of  the  Solos, 
particularly  that  in  C  Major,  p.  6,  and  Duett,  heighten  the  cfl'ect  of  the  whole. 
The  accompaniments  are  pretty  ;  but,  as  the  words  seem  to  convey  the  idea  that  there 
was  no  bell-ringer,  somewhat  out  of  character. 

"  The  Passion  Flovv'r." — A  Glre  fur  four  f^oices,  composed  and  dedicated  to 
Mrs.  Willis  by  H.  R.  Bishop.  j.  Willis. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Bishop  has  not  left  us  without  a  specimen  of  his  talent  in 
Irifih  print,  such  talent  is  rarely  met  with,  and  in  the  work  before  us,  he  has  not  fallen 
short  of  the  specimens  exhibited  in  his  former  productions.  The  andante  subject  in  G, 
though  simple,  is  elegant  and  treated  in  a  masterly  style.  Mr.  B.  lias  given  great  effect  to 
the  poetry  in  the  latter  part,  particularly  to  the  verses  "  Yet  thoughtless  Maidens  as  they 
rove,  mistake  and  cull  the  fiowrei  Love,"  wliich  are  handled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
flect the  highest  credit  on  his  taste  and  judgment.  The  only  part  which  to  us  appears 
tibjectionable  is  in  the  Bass  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second  bar,  at  the  word  s/unv'r, 
we  think  C  would  have  been  better  ;  although  as  it  stands,  it  is  not  uiigrammatical;  yet 
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we  would  prefer  the  harmony  of  the  4  but  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion.    We 

are  much  pleased  with  this  Piece,  and  feel  confidence  in  recommending  it  to  the  public. 

"  I've  Culled  the  Flower," — A  Serenade,  with  Flute  Accompaniment,  composed 
by   G.  A.  HoDsON.  p.  Alday. 

The  Andante  Grazioso,  or  introduction  to  the  Polacca,  exhibits  much  taste  and 
judgment.  The  Flute  Accompaniment  is  pleasing,  and  within  the  power  of  o'rdinary 
performers,  it  admits  of  being  taken  on  the  Piano- Forte  in  the  al)sence  of  the  instru- 
ment for  which  it  was  written;  however  the  efl'ect  cannot  be  expected  to  be  equal. 
The  modulation  into  E  ''=''  by  means  of  C  Minor,  and  the  concluding  dominant 
harmony  (of  the  Serenade)  adds  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  Polacca,  which  we  think 
will  be  much  admired.  The  Bravura  passages  lie  well  within  the  compass  of  the 
voice.  The  Minor  introduction  p  7,  acquires  additional  interest  from  its  fanciful 
accompaniment.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  esteem  the  piece  before  us,  as 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  Mr.  H's  productions  in  this  style. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 
IM[ons.  ST.  PIERRE'S  second  set  of  Qtiadrittes  and  the  Sjanhh  Bolero,  tvH/i  new  Figures,  as  danced 
at  ALMACK.S,  4c-  to  wliich  is  added  Sir  David  Baitd'a  Grand  Uuick  March,  comj)osed  for  tht 
Piano  Forte,  Harp,  or  Violin,  l>y  J.  WILLIS. 

J.  WlUis. 

Tliis  collection  can  scarcely  fail  to  please  the  lovers  of  a  fascinating  and  elegant  style  of  dancing,  one 
which  can  never  raise  the  blush  of  oft'ended  modesty  on  the  cheek  of  our  most  delicate  fair  ones. 
Ai.  ongst  these  Airs  we  particularly  admired  the  brilliant  and  characteristic  expression  of  La  Mililairc, 
anu  the  graccfu'ness  of  L'Amoreuse. 

Sir  David  Baird's  Quick  March  bears  quite  the  Scottish  character.  Tlie  Chromatic  progression  in  the 
tret.le  on  a  diatonic  ijass,  p.  10,  adds  much  to  tlie  richness  of  the  piece,  and  heightens  the  effect  of  the 
return  on  the  Theme.  This  Marth  ieems  wtU  suitfcd  to  4  MUitary  Band,  for  wJiicb  it  is  tapalile  of  a 
«pirited  arrangement. 
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THE    FALL    OF   JERUSALEM. 
A  Dramatic  Poem. 

BY  THE  REV.  H.  H.  MILMAN,    VICAR  OF   ST.  MARy's,   READING, 
AND  LATE  FELLOW  OF   BRAZENOSE  COLL.  OXFORD. 

8vo.  John  Murray,  Albemarle-street,  London,  1820. 

If  this  Poem  were  the  first  of  Mr.  Milman's  productions,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  literary  world,  it  must  be  confessed  it  would  appear 
to  be  possessed  of  a  very  high  degree  of  absolute  merit,  and 
would  raise  its  Author  to  a  very  respectable  rank  amongst  the  poets 
of  his  country.  But  when  an  Author  is  established  by  two  such 
classical  and  fine  works  of  genius  as  "  Fazio"  and  "  Samor,''  he  has 
formed  in  himself  a  standard  for  the  criticism  of  his  future  publica- 
tions, and  so  he  is  judged  as  comparatively  with  himself.  If  we  fol- 
lowed this  procedure  in  our  remarks,  we  should  own,  that  we  thought, 
Mr.  Milman  had  turned  the  corner,  and  that  both  his  fame  and  genius 
were  on  the  wane,  at  least  we  would  give  it  as  our  decided  opinion 
he  has  not  added  a  laurel  to  his  wreath  from  the  "  Fall  of  Jerusalem." 
But  we  will  entirely  give  up  this  prerogative  of  modern  criticism,  and 
judge  of  this  poem,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  from  its  own  intrinsic 
merits. 

The  "  Fall  of  Jerusalem"  is  a  poem  in  the  dramatic  form,  founded 
on  the  destruction  of  that  city  by  Titus  and  the  Roman  army,  as  nar- 
rated by  Josephus.  We  are  sorry  to  find  it  in  this  form  ;  it  would 
have  answered  a  great  deal  better  for  the  epic  muse,  at  least  for  the 
epic  muse  of  Mr.  Milman.  Dramatic  poetry,  above  all  other  sorts, 
requires  a  high  and  sustained  interest,  as  the  interlocutors  are  the 
very  springs  of  the  action,  and  their  passions  must  be  hurried  away 
by  the  immediate  incidents  that  happen,  and  the  external  causes 
around  them  ;  from  which  they  must  feel  and  act,  but  which,  in  ge= 
neral,  they  cannot  describe  and  declaim  upon.  The  poet  may  de- 
scribe and  paint,  but  the  hero  must  feel  and  act.  Therefore,  all  the 
beautiful  descriptions,  fine  sentiments,  and  soliloquising  prolixity, 
even  in  the  very  middle  of  fire  and  sword;  of  famine  and  pestilence; 
of  danger  and  death,  and  all  the  plagues  and  calamities  with  which 
tiiat  heaven-doomed  city  had  been  visited  by  divine  vengeance,  would 
come  better  from  Mr.  Pvlilman  himself  than  from  any  of  his  dramatis 
personee.     In  the  hurried  and  passionate  scenes  there  is  nothing  ex- 
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cellent ;  nothing  to  arrest  the  attention.  The  noble  scene  in  Vorti-, 
gem's  palace,  from  the  first  book  of  "  Samor,"  is  worth  ten  times  the 
entire  of  them.  He  need  not  have  told  us  in  his  preface  that  it  was 
not  vrritten  for  representation.  Milton's  "  Samson  Agonistes,"  tliat 
drama  of  more  than- Grrecian- severity,  could  be  better  adapted  to  our 
stage.'  Mr.  MiJman. seems  to  have  made  the  noble  relics  of  the  old 
Grecian  drama  his  model  in  the  present  production,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  chorustTes..  But  the  Greek  dramatists  never  introduced  more 
than  a  single  chorus  into  any  one  of  their  dramas,  and  this  one  chor 
rus  preserved  a  similarity  of  sentiment,  and  of  expression  of  sen- 
timent through  the  entire  drama.  But  Mr.  Milman  not  content 
with  one  chorus,  the  virgins  of  Jerusalem,  which  would  have  been' 
sufficient,  and  according  to  the  models  he  had  chosen,  transgresses 
every  classical  barrier,  by  the  introduction  of  multifarious  lyrics, 
biudal  hymns,  songs,  &c.  &c.  and  some  of  those  sung  by  his  heroine 
alone,  and  others  of  them  in  the  duet  manner,  by  his  hero  and  he- 
roine— who  sing  these  psalms,  like  the  personages  of  our  modern- 
opera,  in  the  very  middle  of  death  and  danger,  and  in  the  utmost 
scenes  of  distress,,  and  just  when  they  were  not  sure  but  the  next 
sJiake  would  be  stopped,  by  a  Gentile  sword  cutting  their  windpipes. 

Notwithstanding  we  know  the  Author  mixed  up  all  these  seeming 
incongruities  of  bridal  songs,  and  nuptial  revelry  and  joy,  with  famine 
and  pestilence,  desolation  and  death,  that  he  might  represent  the 
truth  of  the  circumstances  of  that  famous  siege  and  delineate  them 
according  to  the  sacred  prophecies  respecting  that  event,  yet  they 
do  not  please;  and  it  stands  as  a  striking  example,  that  in  poetry, 
as  well  as  in  other  things,  the  common  addage  holds  good,  "  Truth  is 
not  to  be  told  at  all  times." 

We  think  Mr.  Milman  has  not  happily  imitated  his  great  proto- 
types in  this  poem,  and  that  "The  Fall  of  Jerusalem"  bears  as  much 
assimilation  to  their  tragedy,  as  the  heavj^  and  ponderous  mass  of  a 
Gothic  fabric  does  to  the  chaste,  classical,  and  sublime  elegance  of  a 
Grecian  temple. 

To  detail  the  story  is  not  necessary  ;  for  in  fact  we  might  say  there 
is  no  story;  thei'ie  arc  two  incidents;  Jerusalem  is  besieged,  and  Je- 
rusalem is  taken  :  of  the  hero  and  heroine  all  we  know  is  that  thev 
jncetat  a  well,  and  pray,  and  part,  except  that  at  the  latter  end  Iil 
saves  her  in  the  middle  of  the  sack.  There  are  a  few  scolding  matches 
betvveen  John' and  Simon,,  the  heads  of  the  contending  factirins ;  aiwl 
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'the  marriage  and  bridal  songs  of  Salone,  and  other  Incidents  of  fa- 
■mine  and  distress  during  the  siege :  all  which  we  may  call  episodes 
'in  dialogue  :  so  from  this  the  interest  may  beguessed.  In  fine,  there 
"is  no  interest  at  all  in  this  poem,  at  least  no  uniqus  interest.  We 
dwell  with  a  placid  pleasufe  on  the  rich  language,  beautifal  descrip- 
tion, and  stately  poetry  in  the  still  parts  of  the  poem:  we  admire 
them  as  beautiful  forms  lying  asleep  amid  beatftiful  secrecy ;  but  we 
regret  that  motion  is  Wanting  to  shew  such  beauties  in  their  fullest 
'perfection.     For  what  motion  is  to  body,  interest  is  to  poetry. 

Hence  we  see  that  an  impartial  adherence  to  historical  truth  is,  for 
the  most  part,  if  not  always,  injurious  to  poetical  interest,  which 
would  go  very  far  to  prove  the  opinion  of  the  old  critics — that  fiction 
is  the  very  essence  of  poetry — for  in  following  truth  too  closely  here 
Mr.  MHman  has  deprived  ns  of  all  sympathy  v,-ith  the  detestable  cha- 
racters withiiithe  v\a!!s.  From  their  conduct  a^id  blasphemy  we  evea 
wish  the  destructiofi  of  the  city.  We  cannot  say  that  we  share  any 
sympathy  with  the  Romans,  not  only  because  the  suffering  party 
should  always  create  such  feeling,  but  we  have  no  defined  charac- 
ter amongst  them.  The  character  of  the  great  Titus  himself — He 
that  said  "  IMy  friends  I  have  lost  a  day"— is  rather  of  a  non-descript 
kind.  His  clemency;  his  feelings;  his  philosophy  ;  are  represented 
as  bound  down  by  a  kind  of  super -human  power ;  an  inexorable  fate; 
a  "  stern  command  upon  his  soul,"  hurfying  him  on  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city.  The  interest  then  seems  to  be  intended  for  the 
Jewish  converts  to  Christianity,  from  wliom  the  hero  and  heroine  of 
the  piece  are  taken,  Javan,  and  Miriam,  daughter  of  "  Simon  the 
assassin."  It  is  in  this  part  we  think  the  author  failed,  for  since  the 
characters  are  the  creation  of  his  fancy,  he  had  the  power  in  his  ov/n 
nands  of  making  them  such  as  would  create  interest,  having  no  tie 
on  his  imagination  to  bind  him  down  to  any  adherence  to  historical 
fidelity.  Miriam  is  represented  as  a  mild,  tender,  artless,  religious, 
iu  fine,  what  we  could  call,  a  good  girl,  a  faultless  character,  and 
therefore  in  the  opinion  of  every  critic,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
quite  unpoelical  and  unfit  to  figure  as  a  heroine.  What  Javan  is  we 
cannot  well  tell:  we  believe  he  is  a  counterpart  of  his  "  pure  worship- 
per;" and  who  he  is  we  do  not  clearly  know.  All  he  does,  (except 
.in  the  last  scenes)  is  to  meet  at  a  fountain,  and  ejaculate  a  little  with 
her  and  sing  psalms,  and  talk  passion  as  cold  as  a  cucumber,  while  she 
h  a  perfect  female  Gato  in  love,  and  sacrifices  every  feeling  often- 
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derness  to  the  paramount  duty  she  owes  to  a  father,  that  she  knows 
and  confesses  to  be  a  most  detestable  villain.  This  is  very  good  but 
it  is  not  what  a  Medea  would  do ;  or  a  Lady  Macbeth  would  do  ;  or 
a  Juliet  would  do  under  similar  circumstances.  In  fine,  she  is  a 
dutiful  daughter  and  a  good  christian.  This  pair  then  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  love  aud  devotion  at  a  retired  fountain,  and  a  great 
many  will  perceive  that  they  never  turn  such  meetings  to  such  ac- 
count, or  make  as  good  use  of  their  time  as  some  of  our  modern  saints 
would  in  similar  situations. 

The  Author  then,  where  he  had  the  power  of  creating  an  interest, 
and  engaging  the  imaginations  and  hearts  of  his  readers,  has  entirely 
neglected  it,  and  has  created  characters  that  are  only  faultless,  not 
striking — pleasing,  but  not  interesting — that  possess  a  great  many  of 
the  attributes  that  would  constitute  the  amiable  in  character,  but 
nothing  that  could  create  a  single  feeling  of  the  sublime.  Being 
Christians  the  poet  has  an  excuse :  he  could  not  represent  them  as 
anomalous  to  that  blessed  creed  that  inculcates  meekness,  humility, 
and  peace.  But,  in  chosing  them  from  that  sect,  he  has  shewn  his 
want  of  art.  For  though  the  doctrines  of  the  new  law,  might  be  very 
proper  for  the  formation  of  the  perfect  character  of  a  good  man  or 
woman,  they  are  the  very  worst  that  could  be  applied  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  true  hero  or  heroine.  Moreover,  as  they  are,  the  poet 
might  have  made  even  the  weight  of  unmingled  virtue,  that  hangs  so 
heavily  upon  him,  more  susceptible  of  interest.  If  he  had  recourse 
to  incident  or  situation  to  make  trials  of  this  virtue ;  if  he  had  raised 
crosses  to  their  love  or  their  devotion,  he  might  then,  at  least,  elicit 
as  much  natural  heroism  as  they  were  possessed  of;  and  he  had  a 
full  power.  Simon,  her  father,  was  a  most  enthusiastic  zealot — his 
daughter's  conversion  might  have  been  made  known  to  him,  or  her 
love  for  one  of  the  converted.  Javan  might  be  discovered  and  cap- 
tived,  or  a  thousand  other  incidents  might  have  suggested  them- 
selves to  the  poet,  any  of  which  might,  at  least,  shew  the  truth  of 
their  love,  the  firmness  of  their  faith,  and  the  purity  of  their  vir- 
tue in  a  clearer  light  and  more  active  sphere,  than  in  the  dark  and 
passive  manner  in  which  they  are  represented  to  us  in  the  scenes  be- 
fore us.  Had  the  author  made  her  high-minded,  hair-brained,  and 
enthusiastic  sister  Salone  the  heroine,  he  would  have  acted  more 
wisely.  She  seems  to  have  more  of  the  staple  commodities  of  a 
heroine  in  her  constitution,  viz.  pride,  dignity,  passion,  fire,  frailty, 
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imagination,  &c.  &c.  &c.  if  we  are  not  to  suppose  her  mad,  and  that 
enthusiasm  is  the  parent  of  all  those  traits  of  character,  which  were 
not  truly  inherent  in  her  nature. 

So  much  for  the  story  and  conduct  of  this  poem. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  will  easily  appear,  we  do  not  mean 
to  praise  this  book  as  a  ivhole,  but  as  to  its  jjai-ts  and  poetry  any 
praise  we  can  bestow  is  beneath  their  merit.  The  poetry  is  rich, 
pure,  and  energetic  :  and  more  like,  in  many  parts,  to  the  strong  and 
sublime  poesy  of  the  Bible,  than  any  modern  book  with  which  we  are 
acquainted, — that  maybe  in  part  owing  tohissubject;  for  Mr.  Milman, 
no  doubt,  has  made  great  use  of  that  divine  source,  not  only  of  know- 
ledge but  of  poetry.  Every  thing  of  his  imagery  and  description, 
though  not  particular  or  graphic,  for  he  in  most  cases  makes  use  of 
general  representation,  we  think  is  perfectly  Hebrew  and  Scriptural. 
The  Bible  is  the  source  and  test  of  both ;  he  sticks  to  it  only,  and 
therefore  does  not  err  from  natural  truth  by  the  introduction  of  fan- 
cied Orientalism.  We  are  glad  to  find  too  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  chasteness  and  severity,  in  the  composition  of  this  poem,  than 
in  his  former  productions.  Though  we  were  forced  to  admire,  yet 
we  were  often  tired  of  the  continued  richness  and  splendour  of  his 
metaphorical  style.  Though  we  admire  the  sun  we  cannot  gaze  long 
on  it.  In  fine,  Mr.  Milman's  Pegasus  seemed  to  be  always  drinking 
out  of  Pactolus.  We  are  glad  he  has  deigned  to  drink,  if  not  out 
of  so  rich  a  river,  yet  of  purer  and  more  wholesome  water. 

Now  we  mean  to  give  a  few  extracts  of  this  fine  poetry  for  the  plea- 
sure of  our  readers.  This  description  of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple 
is  magnificent. 

As  on  our  olive-crowned  hill  we  stand. 
Where  Kedron,  at  our  feet,  its  scanty  waters 
Distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion, 
As  thro'  a  valley,  sacred  to  sweet  Peace, 
How  boldly  doth  it  front  us — how  majestically  ! 
Like  a  luxurious  vineyard,  the  hill  side 
Is  hung  v/ith  marble  fabrics,  line  o'er  line. 
Terrace  o'er  terrace,  nearer  still  and  nearer 
To  the  blue  heavens.    Here  bright  and  sumptuous  palaces, 
With  cool  and  verdant  gardens  interspers'd. 
Here  towers  of  war  that  frown  in  massy  strength, 
While  over  all,  hangs  the  rich  purple  Eve, 
As  conscious  of  its  being  her  last  farewell 
Of  hght  and  glory  to  that  fated  city. 
And  as  our  clouds  of  battle,  dust,  and  smoke. 
Are  melted  into  air,  behold  the  Temple, 
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Iii  undisturb'd  and  lone  serenity, 

finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary 

In  tlie  profound  of  heav'n  !     It  stands  before  ii* , 

A  mount  of  snow,  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles  ! 

The  very  sun,  as  though  he  worshipp'd  there, 

Lingers  upon  the  gilded  cedar  roofs  : 

And  down  the  long  and  branching  porticoes, 

On  every  flowery-sculptur'd  capital, 

Glitters  the  homage  of  his  parting  beanis, 

Bv  Hercules  !  the  sight  might  almost  win 

The  offended  majesty  of  Rome,  to  mercy. 

We  shall  quote  a  part  of  two  scenes,  to  give  ah  idea  of  the  h'v^M-} 
poetical  character  of  Salone. 

Mir. — Sister,  not  yet  at  resl  ? 

Sal. — At  rest !  at  rest ": 

.    The  wretched  and  the  despfcrate,  let  Ihem  court 
The  dull,  the  dreamless,  the  unconscious  sleep, 
To  lap  them  in  its  stagnant  lethargy; 
But  oh  !  the  bright,  the  raptui-ous  disturbances 
That  break  my  haunted  slumbers  ! — Fast  they  come, 
They  crowd  around  my  couch,  and  all   my  chamber 
Is  radiant  with  them.     There  I  lie  and  bask 
In  their  glad  jiromise,  till  the  oppressed  spirit    , 
Can  bear  no  more,  and  I  come  forth  to  breathe 
1'he  cool  free  air. 

Miu. — Dear  sister,  in  our  state, 

So  dark,  so  hojiclcss,  dreaming  still  of  glory  ! 

Sal. — Lovv-minded  .Miriam  !  I  tell  thee,  oft 

I  have  told  thee,  nightly  do  the  visitations 

Break  on  my  gifted  sight,  more  golden-brjght   .  , 

Than  the  rich  morn  on  Carniel.     Of  their  shape, 

Sister,  I  know  not ;  this  I  only  know, 

That  tliey  pour  o'er  mc  like  the  restless  waters 

Of  somcpu.'-e  cataract  in  the  noon-tide  sun. 

There  is  a  mingling  of  all  glorious  forms. 

Of  angels,  riding  upon  cloudy  thrones. 

And  our  pi-oud  city  marching  all  abroad,  .      . . 

Like  a  crown'd  conqueror,  o'er  the  trampled  Gentiles. 

>riR.—  *  *         ;     .■  .  • 

The  Lord  is  speaking  in  the  streets  of  Judah  : 
"  Down  to  the  dust,'^  pro'id  daughters  of  Jerusalem  ! 
"  The  crownings  of  your  iicad  he  bitter  ashes, 
"  Your  festal  ganiicnts  chang'd  to  mourning  sackcloth, 
"  Your  bridal" songs  fall  into  burial  wailings." 
Sal,— Our  bridal  songs !  av.ay  !  I  know  them  now, 
They  were  the  rich  and  bursting  cadences 
That  thrall'd  mine  ears.     I  tell  thee,  doubting  woman  ! 
My  spirit  drank  the  sounds  of  all  the  city. 
And  there  were  shriekings  for  the  dead,  and  sobs 
Of  dying  men,  and  the  quick  peevish  moan 
Of  the  hah-famishcd  !  -  Thcro  were  trumpet  sounds 
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or  arming  to  the  battle,  and  the  shouts 

Of  onset,  and  the  faU  of  fiaiiiini;  houses 

Crashing  around.     But  in  the  house  of  SimoU;^ 

The  silver  lute  spake  to  the  dulcimer  ; 

The  tabret  and  the  harp  held  sweet  discourse  ; 

And  all  along  our  roofs,  and  all  about 

The  silence  of  our  chambers,  flowed  the  sweetness — 

Even  yet  I  hear  them. 

The  following  scene  will  give  a  higher  picture  of  this  high-minded 
and  enthusiastic  woman ;  and  it  is  as  good  a  specimen  as  we  coul4 
select  of  the  noble  description  and  spirited  poetry  of  this  volume  : 

Mir.— Sweet  sister,  whither  in  such  haste? 

Sal. — And  knowest  thou  not 

My  customary  seat,  where  I  look  down 

And  see  the  glorious  battle  deepen  round  me  ? 

Oh  !  it  is  spirit-stirring  to  behold 

The  crimson  garments  waving  in  the  dust. 

The  eagles  glancing  in  the  clouded  sunshine. 

*  ♦  »  * 

Behold ! 
I  mount  my  throne,  and  here  I  sit  the  Qiieen 
Of  the  majestic  tumult  that  beneath  me 
Is  maddening  into  conflict.     Lo  !   I  bind 
My  dark  locks,  that  they  spread  not  o'er  my  sight  j 
Now  flash  the  bright  sun  from  your  gleaming  arnicj 
Shake  it  in  broad  sheets  from  your  banner  folds, 
Mine  eyes  will  still  endure  the  blaze,  and  pierce 
The  thickest ! 
Mir.— And  thou  hast  no  tears  to  blind  thee  ? 

.^AL. — Behold  !  Behold  !  from  Olivet  they  pour, 

Thousands  on  thousands,  in  their  martial  order, 
Kedron's  dark  valley,  like  Gennesareth 
,     When  over  it  the  cold  moon  shines  thro'  storms. 
Topping  its  dark  waves  with  uncertain  light, 
I ,  tossing  with  wild  plumes  and  gleaming  spears, 
Solemnlj'  the  stern  lictors  move,  and  brandish 
Their  rod-bound  axes ;  and  the  eagles  seem, 
With  wings  dispread,  to  watch  their  time  for  swooping  ! 
The  towers  are  moving  on,  and,  lo  !  the  engines. 
As  though  instinct  with  life,  come  heavily  labouring 
Upon  their  pondei'ous  wheels :  they  nod  destruction 
Against  our  walls.     Lo  !  lo  !    our  gates  fly  open: 
There  Eleazar — there  the  mighty  John  - 
Ben  Cathla  there,  and  Edom's  crested  sons. 
Oh  !  what  a  blaze  of  glory  gathers  round  them. 
How  proudly  move  they  in  invincible  strength. 
>^  *  *  « 

And  thou  !   Oh  thoit,  that  movcst  to  the  battle, 
Ev'n  like  the  mountain  stag  to  the  running  river, 
Pau':e_,  pause,  that  I  may  gaze  my  iiil. 
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Mir.— Our  Father 

Salone  !   is't  our  father  that  thou  seest  ? 
Sal. — Lo!  lo  !    the  war  hath  broken  off  to  admire  him  ! 

The  glory  of  his  presence  a%ves  the  conflict  ! 

The  son  of  Ctesar  on  his  armed  steed. 

Rises,  impatient  of  the  piuaied  helms 

That  from  his  sight  conceals  young  Amarcah, 

»  *  <*    '  * 

To  gaze  on  him — 
It  is  like  gazing  on  the  morning  sun. 
When  he  comes,  scattering  from  his  burning  orb 
The  vapourish  clouds ! 

Mm.— She  hears,  she  heeds  me  not. 

And  here's  a  sight  and  sound  to  me  more  welcome 
Than  the  wild  fray  of  men,  who  slay  and  die  — 
Oiu'  maidens  on  their  wa^'  to  the  Holy  Temple, 
ril  mingle  with  them,  and  I'll  pray  with  them  ; 
But  through  a  name  by  them  unknown  or  scorned 
My  prayers  shall  mount  to  heav'n. 

Behold  them  here ! 
Behold  them,  how  unlike  to  what  they  were  ! 
Oh  !   virgin  (laughters  of  Jerusalem  ! 
Ye  were  a  garden  once  of  Hcrmon's  lilies. 
That  bashfully  upon  their  tremulous  stems 
Bow  to  the  wooing  breath  of  the  sweet  spring. 
Graceful  ye  were  !   there  needed  not  the  tone 
Of  tabrct,  harji,  or  lute,  to  modulate 
Your  soft  harmonious  footsteps;  your  light  tread 
Fell  like  a  natural  music.     Ah  !   how  deeply 
Hath  the  cold  blight  of  misery  prey'd  upon  you. 
How  heavily  yc  drag  your  weary  footsteps. 
Each  like  a  mother  mourning  her  one  child. 
Ah  me  !   I  feel  it  almost  as  a  sin 
To  be  so  much  less  sad,  less  miserable. 

After  this  beautiful  description  of  the  Jewish  virgins,  follows  a 

Chorus,  which  we  will  transcribe  as  a  fine  specimen  of  divine  lyrics. 

In  general,  his  choruses  and  hymns  are  adaptations  of  the  sublime 

poetry  of  the  sacred  volume.     In  one  of  his  hymns,  from  part  of 

the  stanza,  it  is  evident  he  had  Milton's  "  Hymn  on  the  Nativity," 

in  view ;   but  his  wing  is  low,  when  compared  to  the  soarings  even 

of  the  youthful  plume  of  Milton.     In  the  following  hymn,  along 

with  some  other  passages  of  the  Bible,  the  sublime  song  of  Moses 

will  be  recognised  in  an  English  dress  of  great  power  and  beauty. 

King  of  Kings  !   and  Lord  of  Lords  ! 

Thus  we  move  our  sad  steps  timing 

To  our  Cymbals'  feeblest  chiming, 
Where  thy  House  its  rest  accords. 
Chased  and  wounded  birds  are  we 
Through  the  dark  air  fled  to  thee ; 
To  tr.e  shadow  of  thy  wings, 
Lord  of  Lords !  and  Kina  of  Kinss, 
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Behold,  oh  Lord  !  the  Heathen  tread 

The  branches  of  thy  fruitful  vine. 
That  its  luxuriant  tendrils  spread 
O'er  all  the  hills  of  Palestine. 
And  now  the  wild  boar  comes  to  waste 
Even  us,  the  greenest  boughs  and  last 
That,  drinking  of  thy  choicest  dew 
On  Zion's  hill  in  beauty  grew. 

No  !  by  the  marvels  of  thine  hand. 
Thou  still  wilt  save  thy  chosen  land  ! 
By  all  thine  ancient  mercies  sliewn  ; 
By  all  our  fathers  foes  o'erthrown ; 
By  the  Egyptian's  car-borne  host, 
Scatter'd  on  the  Red  Sea  coast ; 
By  that  wide  and  bloodless  slaughter. 
Underneath  the  drowning  water. 
Like  us,  in  utter  helplessness. 
In  their  last  and  worst  distress — 
On  the  sand  and  sea-weed  lying, 
Israel  pour'd  her  doleful  sighing; 
While  before,  the  deep  sea  flow'd. 
And  behind,  fierce  Egypt  rode  — 
To  tlieir  father's  God  they  pray'd. 
To  the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  aid. 

On  the  margin  of  the  flood. 
With  lifted  rod  the  prophet  stood  ; 
And  the  summon'd  East-wind  blew. 
And  aside  it  sternly  threw 
The  gather'd  waves,  that  took  their  standi 
Like  chrystal  rocks,  on  either  hand. 
Or  wall-j  of  sea-green  marble  piled, 
Round  some  irregular  city  wild. 

Then  the  light  of  morning  lay 
On  the  wonder-paved  way 
Where  the  treasures  of  the  deep 
In  their  caves  of  coral  sleep. 
The  profound  abysses,  where 
Was  never  sound  from  upper  air, 
Rang  with  Israel's  chaunted  v.'ords 
King  of  Kings  !   and  Lord  of  Lords  ] 

Then  with  bow  and  banner  glancing 

On  exulting  Egypt  came. 
With  her  chosen  horsemen  prancing 

And  her  cars  on  wheels  of  flame. 
In  a  ricli  and  boastful  ring 
All  around  her  furious  King. 

But  the  Lord  from  out  his  cloud, 
The  Lord  look'd  down  upon  the  proud 
An  I  the  Host  drave  heavily 
Down  the  deep  bOsom  of  the  sea 
With  a  quick  and  sudden  swell 
Prone  the  liquid  ramparts  fell ; 
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Over  horse,  and  over  car. 

Over  every  man  of  %\ar, 

Over  Pharoah's  crown  of  gold. 

The  loud  thundering  billows  roll'd. 

As  the  level  waters  spread 

Down  they  sank,  they  sank  like  lead, 

Down  sank  without  a  cry  or  groan. 

And  the  morning  Sun  that  thone 

On  myriads  of  In-ight-armed  men 

Its  meridian  radiance  then 

Cast  on  a  wide  sea  heaving  as  of  yore 

Against  a  silent,  solitarj'  shore. 

Then  did  Israel's  maidens  sing. 
Then  did  Israel's  timbrels  ring, 
To  him  the  King  of  Kings  !  that  in  the  sea. 
The  Lord  of  Lords  !   had  triumph'd  gloriously. 

And  our  timbrel's  flashing  chords. 
King  of  Kings  !  and  Lord  of  Lords  ! 
Shall  they  not  attuned  be 
Once  again  to  Victory  ? 
Lo  !  a  glorious  triumph  now  ! 

Lo  !  against  thy  pcojjle  come 
A  mightier  Pharaoh  1  wilt  not  thou 

Craze  the  chariot-wheels  of  Uome? 
Will  not,  like  the  Red  Sea  wave 

Thy  stern  anger  overthrow  ? 
And  from  worse  than  bondage  save 

From  sadder  than  Egyptian  woe 
Those  whose  silver  cymbals  glance. 
Those  who  lead  the  suppliant  dance. 
Thy  race,  the  only  race  that  sings 
Lord  of  Lords !   and  King  of  Kings  ! 

Though  the  extracts  we  have  made  would  be  sufficient  to  shew 
the   merits  of  Mr.   Milman,    we  will  make  one  descriptive  of  the 
miseries  to  which  the  Jews  were  reduced  by  famine ;  it  is  the  mildest 
instance  in  the  Poem,  and  will  perhaps  give  a  better  idea  than  the 
strong,  though  disgusting  description  of  the  lady  that  feasted  on  her 
own  child. 
Sal.-  Father  ! 
Mir. — Dear  Father 
Sim. — Daughters,  I  have  been 

With  Eleazar,  and  with  John  of  Galilee 

The  Son  of  Sadoc.     We  have  search'd  the  city. 

If  any  rebel  to  our  ordinance 

Do  traiterously  withhold  his  private  hoard 

Of  stolen  provisions  from  the  public  store. 

Sal. — And  found  ye  any  guilty  of  a  fraud 
So  base  on  Judah's  Warriors? 

Sim.— Yes  my  children  ! 

There  sate  a  woman  in  a  lowly  house, 
And  she  had  moulded  meal  into  a  cake; 
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And  she  sat  weeping  even  in  wild  delight 

Over  her  sleeping  Infants,  at  the  thought 

Of  how  their  eyes  would  glisten  to  behold 

The  unaccustom'd  food.     She  had  not  tasted 

Herself  the  strange  repast ;  but  she  had  raised 

The  covering  under  which  the  children  lay 

Crouching  and  clinging  fondly  to  each  other, 

As  though  the  warmth  that  breathed  from  out  tiieir  bodies 

Had  some  refreshment  for  their  wither'd  lips. 

We  bared  our  swords  to  slay  :  but  subtle  John 

Snatch'd  the  food  from  her,  trod  it  on  the  ground 

And  inock'd  her. 
Mir. — But  thou  didst  not  smite  her,  Father  ? 
Sim — No  !    we  v.'ere  wiser  than  to  bless  with  death 

A  wretch  like  her 

#  *  * 

*  _  _  *  *  [Exit  Simon. 
Sal. — Oh  1  Miriam  !   I  dare  not  tell  him  now  ! 

For  even  as  those  two  infants  lay  together 
Nestling  their  sleeping  faces  on  each  other. 
Even  so  have  we  two  lain,  and  I  have  felt 
Thy  breath  upon  my  face,  and  every  motion 
Of  thy  soft  bosom  answering  to  mine  own. 

This  is  all  fine  and  the  latter  part  is  naturally  beautiful.  It  must 
be  remarked  that  Salone  who  was  most  enthusiastic  in  the  old  Law 
is  just  about  making  a  discovery  of  her  Sister  Miriam's  conversion 
to  Christianity,  which  would  be  her  certain  destruction ;  until 
melted  by  the  pathetic  story  of  the  tw^o  infants,  she  is  made  a  convert 
from  bigotry  to  Nature  and  relinquishes  her  intention  in  the  last 
lines,  which  are  full  of  true  and  natural  tenderness. 

We  will  close  our  extracts  from  this  Poem  with  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  destruction  of  the  City  and  the  fall  of  the  Temple: 

Oh  !    Beauty  of  Earth's  cities  !  throned  queen 
Of  thy  milk-flowing  vallies  !   crown'd  with  glory  ! 
The  envy  of  the  Nations  !   now  no  more 

A  city one  by  one  thy  Palaces 

Sink  into  ashes,  and  the  uniform  smoke 
»     O'er  half  thy  circuit,  hath  brought  back  the  Night 
Which  the  insulting  flames  had  made  give  place 
To  their  untimely  terrible  day.     The  flames 
That  in  the  Temple,  their  last  proudest  conquest. 
Now  gather  all  their  might,  and  furiously 
Like  revellers,  hold  their  exulting  Triuniph 
Round  every  pillar,  over  all  the  roof 
On  the  wide  gorgeous  front,  the  holy  deprfi 
Of  the  far  sanctuar}',  every  portico 
And  every  court,  at  once,  concentrated. 
As  though  to  glorify  and  not  destroy. 
They  burn,  they  blaze  — 

Look,  Miriam,  how  it  stands 
Look  ! 
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Mir. — There  are  men  around  us !  ■ 

Jav. — Thej'  are  friends, 

Bound  here  to  meet  me,  and  beliold  the  last 

Of  our  devoted  city.     Look,  oh  Christians ! 

Still  the  Lord's  House  survives  man's  fallen  dwellings 

And  wears  its  ruin  with  a  majesty 

Peculiar  and  divine.     Still,  still  it  stands. 

All  one  wide  fire,  and  yet  no  stone  hath  fallen 

Hark  !   Hark  ! 
The  feeble  crv  of  an  expiring  nation. 

■  Hark  !   Hark  ! 
The  awe-struck  sliout  of  the  unboasting  conqueror. 

Haik!   Hark! 
It  breaks—  it  severs    it  is  on  the  earth.— 
The  smothcr'd  fires  are  quench'd  in  their  own  ruins  ; 
Like  a  huge  dome,  the  vast  and  cloudy  smoke 
Hath  cover'd  all. 

And  it  is  now  no  more 
Nor  ever  shall  be  to  the  end  of  time, 
The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  !  fall  down, 
My  brethren,  on  the  dust,  and  worship  here 
The  mysteries  of  God's  wrath. 

Even  so  shall  perish. 
In  its  own  ashes,  a  more  glorious  Temple, 
Yea,  God's  own  architecture,  this  vast  world. 
This  fated  universe— the  same  destroyer. 
The  same  destruction— earth,  earth,  earth,  behold  ! 
And  in  that  judgment  look  upon  thine  own  ! 

Thus  fell  Jerusalem,  and  thus,  some  think,  fell  Mr.  Milman — if 
he  did  fall,  which  wc  are  rather  inclined  to  believe,  we  can  only  say 
"  magnis  excidit  ausis" — It  is  a  glorious  fall,  and  he  could  be  over- 
thrown by  nothing  but  the  Herculean  strength  of  his  subject,  and 
we  hope  like  the  earth  born  giant  he  will  rise  from  his  discomfiture 
witli  an  increase  of  strength  and  a  renewal  of  power. 


MARCIAN  COLONNA, 

An  Italian  Tale,  tvith  Three  Dramatic  Scenes,  and  other  Poems, 
by  Bakry  Cornwall. 

London,  1820. 

A  very  short  time  has  elapsed,  since  we  before  had  occasion  to 
notice  this  author ;  and  we  were  not  inclined  to  augur  over  well  of 
this  volume,  from  the  haste  with  which  it  followed  the  Sicilian  story. 

In  our  review  of  that  volume  we  ascribed  to  Mr.  C-  all  the  meiit, 
which  his  warmest  advocates  could  demand ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
we  freely  pointed  out  many  defects  in  his  style.  The  work  now 
before  us  possesses  much  less  of  the  beauties  which  characterised  its 
predecessor,  and  displays  th^  author's  peculiar  faults  far  more 
strongly. 
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Mr.  C.  has  been  justly  described  as  an  imitator,  and  consequently- 
many  of  his  faults  are  ascribable  to  the  genius  of  the  particular  class 
of  writers  whom  he  happens  to  imitate  :  nevertheless  he  has  many 
peculiarities  of  manner,  which  are  entirely  his  own,  and  which  he 
retains  througli  every  production,  whatever  be  the  model  on  which 
it  is  formed.  These  are  for  the  most  part ; — a  very  peculiar,  and 
often  pleasing,  cadence  in  his  lines,  which  however  sometimes 
becomes  ridiculous ; — a  rich  and  mellow  style  of  description,  fre- 
quently too  full,  and  pretty  often  introduced  at  unseasonable  times, 
so  as  rather  to  interrupt  or  suspend  the  meaning,  than  to  serve  the 
illustration ;  and  a  most  pedantic  display  of  school-boy  literature, 
impertinently  obtruded  in  every  page,  and  (if  we  may  judge  from 
the  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  few  fables)  after  all,  little  better 
than  a  mere  smattering.  To  these  we  may  add,  an  aifectation  of 
siniplicity,  proper  to  the  Cockney  bards,  which  harmonises  very  ill 
with  the  turgid  and  pompous  air  of  inspiration,  which  they  so  com- 
monly assume. 

Mr.  C.  as  our  readers  must  recollect,  began  his  career  of 
imitative  authorship,  with  a  volume  of  Dramatic  Scenes,  in  which 
he  assumed  the  neglected,  but  admirable  style  of  the  early 
dramatists ;  he  had  the  taste  and  good  sense  to  separate  the  goid 
from  the  vast  heap  of  dross  with  which  it  is  so  mixed  in  those 
writers,  that  very  few  can  endure  the  toil  of  examining  their  works. 
In  this  department,  his  success  was  ver}^  gi'eat ;  and  he  seems  not 
to  have  quitted  the  pursuit,  for  we  are  now  presented  with  a  few 
more  of  these  scenes;  —  of  these  we  shall  speak  presently. 

Marcian  Colonna,  on  whose  story  the  chief  part  of  the  volume  is 
employed,  is  a  most  extraordinary  character,  m  the  attempt  to 
conceive  which,  our  author  has  strangely  bewildertd  himself.  His 
"  original  intention"  he  says  '  was  to  paint  the  fluctuations  of  a 
fatalist's  mind — touched  with  insanity — alternately  raised  by  kind- 
ness and  depressed  by  neglect  or  severity — ameliorated  by  the 
contemplation  of  external  nature,  and  generally  influenced  by  the 
same  causes  which  operate  on  more  healthful  temperaments.  This 
intention  has  been  in  some  measure  departed  from,  and  the  story 
gradually  took  the  form  in  which  it  now  stands." 

What  that  form  is,   we  shall  now  endeavour  to  shew  our  readers. 
The  hero  of  the  tale  is  the  younger  son  of  the  noble  Roman 
family  of  Colonna. 

"  He  was  the  youngest  of  his  house,  and  from 

His  very  boyhood  a  severer  gloom 

Than  such  as  marks  the  child,  gathered  and  grew 

Around  him,  like  an  overshadowing  veil ; 

And  yet  at  times — (often)  when  some  sad  tale 

Was  told,  IVoiii  out  that  seeming  darkness  flew 

Flashes  of  mind  and  passion,  and  his  eye 

Burned  with  the  lightning  of  hii  brain,  and  then 

He  spoke  more  proudly  ;  yet,  by  many  men, 
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(Who  some  ancestral  taint  had  not  forgot) 

Marcian  was  shunned  from  very  infancy, 

And  marked  and  chartered  for  the  niadinan's  lot. 

At  honie  he  met  neglect,  and  fear  aliroad, 

And  so  life  grew,  early,  a  heavy  load. 

Studious  he  was,  and  on  the  poet's  page 

Had  pored  beyond  the  feeling  of  his  age." — }}.  ]  1. 

This  extraordinary  youth  is  doomed  by  his  father  to  '  wear  the 
sullen  cowl,'  and  spend  his  life  in  the  monastery  of  Laverna,  a  wild 
and  lonely  retirement  which,  Mr.  C.  tells  us,  is  "  visible  among  the 
mountains  Appennine."  The  unhappy  youth,  through  envy  of  his 
brother's  better  lot,  falls  into  a  state  of  stupid  madness. 

— "  In  this  hour 
Of  misery,  when  the  soul  had  lost  its  power, 
When  memory  slept,  and  that  blank  idiot  air. 
More  hideous  than  death — to  which  despair 
Is  nothing,  nor  remorse — came  smiling  o'er 
His  features,  they  (his  cautious  parents)  bore 
The  youth  unto  Laverna." — }''•  ^2. 

While  Marcian  is  pining  in  the  cloister,  the  palace  of  his  father 
is  a  scene  of  festivity.  A  great  entertainment  is  held,  at  which 
Vitelli  is  present,  with  the  lovely  Julia  his  daughter,  to  whom  tiie 
elder  brother  pays  his  attentions.  We  pass  over  the  tender  lines,  in 
which  we  are  introduced  to  thia  paragon  of  Rome  ;  they  are  in  Mr. 
Cornwall's  best  style  of  elegant  description. 

"  But  when  Colonna's  heir  bespoke  her  iiand, 

And  led  her  to  the  dance,  she  question'd  why 

His  brother  joined  not  in  that  revelry  : 

Careless  he  turned  aside  and  did  command 

Loudly  the  many  instruments  to  sound, 

And  well  did  that  young  couple  tread  the  ground  : 

Each  step  was  lost  in  eacli  accordant  note, 

Whicli  thro'  the  palace  seemed  that  night  to  float 

As  merrily,  as  tho'  the  Satyr-god 

With  his  inspiring  reed,  (the  mighty  Pan,) 

Had  left  his  old  Arcadian  woods,  and  trod 

Piping  upon  the  shores  Italian. 

Again  she  asked  in  vain :  yet  as  he  turned 

(The  brother)  from  her,  a  fierce  colour  burned 

Upon  his  cheek,  and  fading  left  it  pale 

As  death,  and  half  proclaimed  the  guilty  tale." — jt.  14. 

In  this  passage  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  ridiculous  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  untimely  introduction  of  those  four  silly  lines  on  Pan  ; 
the  last  word  I-ta-li-an  seems  to  be  meant  for  the  pro-di-gi-ous 
elocution  of  Dominie  Sampson.  Here,  too,  we  may  remark  the 
strange  propensity  of  our  bard  to  little  parentheses  such  as  these, 
(often,)  —  (his  cautious  parents,)  —  (the  mighty  Pan,)  —  (the  bro- 
ther,) &c.  It  is  hard  to  guess  why  they  are  introduced;  whether 
to  give  an  air  of  naivele, — or  to  support  a  lame  line  from  falling  ; — 
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or  perhaps  he  thinks  his  readers  might  fall  asleep,  but  for  some 
such  vexatious  impediments  to  the  smoothness  of  the  metre. 
To  proceed  with  the  tale — Julia  pities  poor  Marcian,  and 

— "  She  dwelt  upon  that  night  till  pity  grew 
Into  a  wilder  passion  : — 2^-  15. 

Meanwhile  Marcian  recovers  his  senses  at  Laverna — 

"  Not  suddenl)' — but  slow,  from  day  to  day, 
The  shadow  from  his  spirit  passed  awaj'. 
And  sometimes  would  return,  at  intervals. 
As  blight  upon  the  opening  blossom  falls. — p.  16. 

The  first  symptoms  of  returning  reason  are  elaborately  detailed. 
He  begins  to  meditate  and  argue  on  Fate  and  Death ;  then  he 
indulges  a  love  for  the  wild  and  lonely  grandeur  of  nature.  With 
sanity,  memory  returned,  and  brought  to  his  imagination  the  form 
and  voice  of  Vitelli's  daughter.  This  lovely  image  "  floated  in  his 
fancy." 

"  A  gentle  minister  she  was,  when  he 

Saw  forms,  'twas  said,  which  often  silently 

Passed  by  his  midnight  couch,  and  felt  at  times 

Strange  horror  for  imaginary  crimes, 

(Committed  or  to  be,)  and  in  his  walk 

Of  Fate  and  Death,  and  phantom  things  would  talk. 

Shrieks  scared  him  from  his  sleep,  and  figures  came 

On  his  alarmed  sight,  and  thro'  the  glades, 

When  evening  filled  the  woods  with  trembling  shaues. 

Followed  his  footsteps ;  and  a  star-like  flame 

Floated  before  his  eyes  palely  by  day. 

And  glared  by  night,  and  would  not  pass  away." — p.  19. 

Here  for  the  first  time  we  find  the  fatalist  displayed,  and  in 
another  part  of  the  volume,  he  relates  a  vision  which  came  to  him 
during  this  period:  his  ancestors  (who  had  all  been  mad)  appeared 
to  him,  and  claimed  him  as  a  kindred  madman,  and  told  him  that 
he  should  commit  murder — in  token  of  which,  this  red  star  was  to 
be  before  his  sight.  In  the  course  of  the  story,  we  find  it  dis- 
appearing in  his  calm  moments,  and  returning,  when  his  madness 
recurred. 

At  last  his  brother  dies,  and  Marcian  returns  to  his  father :  the 
ill  treatment,  which  he  had  received,  is  forgiven,  and  he  lives  quietly 
for  some  time.  Shortly  after  this,  Vitelli  returns  from  travelling, 
with  Julia,  who  is  now  the  widow  of  Orsini  a  cruel  husband,  whom 
she  had  been  forced  to  marry.  The  meeting  of  this  pair,  who  had 
so  long  thought  of  each  other  in  secret,  is  finely  described. — 

— "  And  Julia  saw  the  youth  she  loved  again  : 
But  he  was  now  the  great  Colonna's  heir, 
And  she  whom  he  had  left  so  young  and  fair, 
A  few  short  years  ago,  was  grownj   with  pain 
Of  thoughts  unuttered  (a  heart-euting  care.) 
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Pale  as  a  statue.     When  he  met  her  first 

He  gazed  and  gasped  as  tho'  his  heart  would  burst. 

Her  figure  came  before  him  like  a  dream 

Revealed  at  morning,  and  a  sunny  gleam 

Broke  in  upon  liis  soul  and  lit  his  eye 

With  something  of  a  tender  prophecy. 

And  was  she  then  the  shape  he  ofi  had  seen 

By  day  and  night, — she  who  had  such  strange  power 

Over  the  terrors  of  his  wildest  hour  ? 

And  was  it  not  a  phantom  that  had  been 

Wandering  about  him  ?  Oli  with  what  deep  fear 

He  listened  now,  to  mark  if  he  could  hear 

The  voice  that  lulled  him, — but  she  never  spoke ; 

For  in  her  heart  her  own  young  love  awoke 

From  its  long  slumber,  and  chained  dos\  n  her  tongue, 

And  she  sate  mute  before  him  ;  ho,  the  while, 

Stood  feasting  on  her  inclancholy  smile, 

Till  o'er  his  eyes   a  dizz}  vapour  hung 

And  he  rushed  forth  into  the  freshning  air, 

Which  kissed  and  played  about  his  temples  bare, 

And  he  grew  calm.     Not  unobserved  he  fled, 

For  she  who  mourned  iiim  once  as  lost  and  dead. 

Saw  with  a  glance,  as  none  but  women  see 

His  secret  passion,  and  home  silently 

She  went  rejoicing" — j).  27. 

Colonna's  passion  grows  on  liim,  nor  is  he  quite  free  from  his 
madness.  One  niglit  as  he  strays  by  moon-liglit  among  tlie  Roman 
suburbs,  he  approaches  the  garden  of  Viteili,  and  finds  Julia  sitting 
in  an  arbour,  singing  to  her  liarp  ;  he  had  been  attracted  to  the 
spot  by  hearing  that  very  voice,  which  had  soothed  his  solitary 
iDadness — and  when  he  distinguit-hed  the  words,  they  were  such  as 
proved  that  Julia  returned  his  passion.  He  discovers  himself,  and 
*  is  a  tliriving  wooer.'  The  w  hole  of  this  meeting  and  tlie  acknow- 
ledgement of  mutual  passion  is  delicately,  and  beautifully  painted. 
Some  blemishes  occur  h^-re  and  there,  but  we  can  easily  pardon 
them.  Mr.  Cornwall's  /or^f  is  in  the  tender  and  the  pathetic — it 
were  well  for  him,  if  he  never  attempted  to  soar  among  the  frozen 
and  awful  clouds  of  misanthropy,  or  to  wield  the  mad  lightning  of 
the  fiercer  passions.  There  is  one.,  and  scarce  another,  who  can 
wing  that  terrible  atmosphere  unharmed. 

We  must  pass  on  however,  and  leave  those  more  pleasing  parts  of 
the  poem  for  tiie  conclading  miseries.-  Marcian  one  day,  in  his 
walk  along  the  'I  iber,  is  roused  from  a  reverie  by  seeing  on  the 
shore  a  squalid  form,  under  which  he  recognises  Orsini  whom  they 
had  long  believed  dead  ;  Colonna  flies  in  terror  to  his  house,  to 
inform  Julia  (to  whom  we  neglected  to  mention  that  he  had  been 
lately  married,)  that  ii;r  former  husband  had  appeared  alive:  he 
finds  her  asleep,  and  actually  tells  the  dreadful  tale— but  without 
her  hearing  it: — she  awakes,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  seems  to 
have  formed  another  resolution ;  for  he  merely  tells  her,  that  a  '  dire 
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foe  has  risen  against  him,'  and  asks  her  if  she  will  quit  Italy  with 
him  ; — she  readily  consents  : — ■ 

"  That  night  they  left  the  land  of  Italy." 
Their  voyage  is  interrupted  by  a  furious  tempest,  which  ends  with 
destroying  the  vessel  and  crew,  and  the  two  lovers  are  thrown  on 
the  beach,  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  This  tempest  is  very 
spiritedly  and  even  grandly  described  ;  but  it  reminds  us  most  strongly 
of  the  fatal  storm  in  Don  Juan :  —indeed,  so  great  is  the  resem- 
blance, that  this  passage  may  serve  for  a  specimen  of  Lord  Byron's 
poem,  to  those  who  will  not  search  for  the  great  beauties  of  that 
work  among  its  fearful  and  sickening  immoralities.  There  is  also  a 
long  passage  on  the  ocean,  evidently  imitated  from  his  Lordship's 
noble  lines  on  that  subject.  However,  we  must  object  to  one  idea 
of  Mr.  Cornwall's,  as  being  forced  and  turgid. 

— "  Thou  thing  that  vvindest  round  the  solid  world 

Like  a  huj;c  animal,  which,  downward  hurl'd 

From  the  black  clouds,  lies  weltering  and  alone. 

Lashing  and  writhing  tiil  its  strength  be  gone." — j).  73. 

We  have  tried  to  find  sublimity  in  the  sprawling  of  a  monstrous 
animal,  however  big  (suppose  a  stranded  whale,)  but  in  vain, — it  is 
still  Bathos  as  deep  as  the  ocean  itself 

Marcian  and  Julia  are  restored  to  life  in  a  fisher's  cot,  and  they 
continue  to  live  among  their  honest  preservers,  Colonna  himself 
plies  the  fisher's  trade  ;  and  tlisy  live  on  for  some  time  in  peace  ;  but 
just  as  they  are  beginning  to  recover  from  their  sorrows,  -they  are 
tracked  by  Orsini.  They  now  flue  to  the  mountains  near  Laverna, 
where  Marcian  supports  iiis  wife,  by  working  at  the  convent.  The 
cave  might  have  sheltered  them  longer;  but  Julia  at  length  dis- 
covers what  had  been  So  long  concealed  from  her:— the  news 
produces  a  terrible  etfect  on  her,  and  she  becomes  melancholy  ;  he 
falls  into  a  frightful  state  of  mind,  and,  partly  from  despair,  partly 
from  his  horrible  thoughts  of  destiny,  determines  to  fuiril  his  flue 
and  murder  his  wife. 

'•  He  gained,  he  gained,  (why  droops  my  story  ?)  then. 

An  opiate  deatlly  from  the  convent  men, 

And  bore  it  to  his  cave  :  she  drank  that  draught. 

Of  death,  and  lie  looked  on  in  scorn,  and  laughed 

With  an  exulting,  terrible  joy,  when  she 

Lay  down  in  tears  to  slumber,  silently." 
The  following  lines  reminded  us  strongly  of  a  print,  in  which  a 
Corsican  nobleman  is  represented  after  the  murder  of  his  wife. 

"  The  murderer  anl  the  murdered — one  as  pale 

As  marble  shining  white  beneath  the  moon. 

The  other  dark  as  storms,  when  the  winds  rail 

At  the  chafed  sci — but  not  to  calm  so  soon  — 

No  bitterness,  nor  hate,  nor  dread  was  there, 

But  love  still  clinging  round  a  wild  dispair, 

A  wintry  aspect,  and  a  troubled  eye, 

Mcurning  o'er  youth  and  beauty,  born  to  die.— p.  89= 
1 
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The  fate  of  Colonna  is  uncertain ;  — and  the  cave,  where  the 
catastrophe  took  place,  is  haunted  and  shunned  by  the  peasantry. 

We  have  now  followed  this  story  to  its  close,  and  endeavoured  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  character,  on  whose  fate  it  is 
employed.  We  have  asserted  that  our  poet  has  bewildered  himself 
in  the  attempt  to  conceive  it :  perhaps  many  of  our  readers  may 
think  him  more  successful,  and  support  their  opinion  by  the  very 
extracts  we  have  given.  But  in  our  choice  of  extracts,  we  Avere 
guided  more  by  the  desire  of  giving  such  as  would  gratify  our 
readers,  than  by  the  wish  to  maintain  assertions.  However  the 
passages  are  not  fev/,  in  which  he  betrays  a  degree  of  confusion  in 
his  ideas,  that  fully  justities  our  opinion  : — for  instance  the  following. 

"  To  those  o'er  whom  pale  Destiny  witli  his  sting 

Hangs,  a  mere  glance,  a  word,  a  sound  will  bring 

The  bitter  future  with  its  terrors,  all 

Black  and  o'erwheliuing.     Like  Colonna's  star, 

Tho'  hidden  for  a  while  or  banished  far, 

The  time  will  conic,    at  prayer  or  festival, 

Slumber  or  morning  sport  or  mid-day  task  ; 

The  soul  can  never  fiy  itself,  nor  mask 

The  face  of  fate  with  smiles.  — 

How  oft  by  sonic  strange  ill  of  body  or  mind 

Man's  fine  and  piercing  sense  is  stricken  blind ; 

No  matter  then  how  slight  the  shadows  be, 

Tl'.e  veil  is  thick  to  him  w  !io  cannot  sec. 

Solid  and  unsubstantial,  false  and  true. 

Are  Fear  and  Fate  ;  but  to  that  wretched  few. 

Who  call  the  dim  phanhismas  from  their  graves. 

And  bow  before  tiicir  own  creations,  slaves. 

They  are  immortal — holy — fix'd-  sujneme.  * 

No  more  of  this. — j^-  '^■^• 

No  more  of  this : — if  there  were  much  more  of  this,  we  fear 
Qidijius  himself  could  never  work  through  tlie  volume.  If  this 
passage  were  proposed  as  an  enigma,  we  could  make  as  fair  a 
venture  at  the  solution  as  any  one, — but  as  part  of  a  serious  poem, 
we  do  not  hazard  the  name  of  our  critical  sagacity,  when  we  confess 
ourselves  totally  unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it.  Fate  is 
a  mere  word, — and  he  that  talks  much  of  it,  is  sure  to  talk  nonsense. 

When  a  writer  attempts  to  depict  the  darker  and  wilder  linea- 
ments of  the  mind,  he  labours  under  this  disadvantage,  that  the 
subjects  of  his  art  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  every-day  life,  and  are 
therefore  more  difficult  to  be  studied:  moreover,  should  the  picture 
be  completed,  the  characters  are  so  different  from  the  more  amiable 
members  of  society,  that  i(i\v  can  conceive  the  expression,  and 
fewer  will  acknowledge  the  resemblance.  The  great  success  of 
Lord  Byron  in  this  line  of  description  is  merely  owing  to  the 
prodigious  force  of  his  mind,  which  can  display  '  the  human  heart 
in  nakedness'  so  strongly,  that  no  one  can  deny  the  correctness  of 
the  horrible  portrait.     But  in  the  hands  of  a  less  powerful  wizard, 
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all  the  hideous  preparations  may  be  made,  but  the  apparition  will 
not  rise  in  its  terrible  refulgence:  —  others  will  disgust  where  he 
would  awe  the  imagination.  But  although  the  disadvantage  above 
mentioned  attends  this  class  of  subjects, — there  is  another  circum- 
stance, which  counterbalances  that  difficult}' :  it  is  that  mo&t  people, 
being  totally  ignorant  of  those  feelings  in  themselves,  will  readily 
believe  a  distorted  and  exaggerated  sketch  to  be  a  correct  represen- 
tation. The  first  of  these  remarks  may  be  adduced  in  defence  of 
Mr.  Cornwall  ;  but  if  coolly  considered,  the  character  of  Marcian 
Colonna  will  be  found  a  very  unaccountable  mixture  of  qualities, 
the  union  of  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  reality.  The  creation 
of  character  (it  may  be  alledged)  is  the  noblest  province  of  the 
poet ; — we  will  freely  grant  the  truth  of  the  assertion — but  on 
condition  that  those  fictitious  beings  ?hall  be  general  representatives 
of  some  really-existing  class  of  minds.  Tiiere  may  be  inventioji  m 
the  painting  of  monsters; — but  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  task  to 
draw  one  figure,  whose  expression  may  at  once  be  recognized. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  poem  on  which  we  have  bestovved  so 
much  of  our  remarks,  are  the  Dramatic  Scenes,  Julian,  Amelia,  and 
the  Rape  of  Proserpinta.  The  first  is  very  long,  very  pompous,  very 
pedantic,  and  insufferably  tedious.  The  death  of  the  apostate 
emperor  Julian  is  the  subject -.  —  before  the  battle  he  has  a  presenti- 
ment of  his  fate,  and  talks  a  deal  of  frigid  stuff: — after  the  fight, 
Avhile  dying  of  his  wounds,  he  converses  with  his  officers,  soldiers, 
&c.  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul : — the  whole  is  a  tame, 
mouthing  imitation  of  some  of  the  latter  scenes  of  Addison's  Cato. 
The  facts  are  historically  true, — and  some  of  his  names  are  unfor- 
tunately too  much  so.  Our  risible  muscles  could  not  withstand  the 
sound  of  one  in  particular. 

"  A}'e,  when  we  shook 
Down  to  the  dust  their  sixteen  towers  of  brick 
At  Maogamalcha"-^;.  98. 

"in  Gaul, 

And  Germany,  and  Maogamalcha,  when 
We  washed  ourselves  in  blood. -^j.  109. 

Amelia  Wentworth  is  alone  worthy  to  be  classed  with  Mr.  C's 
former  productions  in  this  form.  Amelia  is  the  wife  of  a  man 
double  her  age,  whom  she  married  against  her  will,  and  who  never 
was  kind  to  her : — he  entertains  some  unfounded  suspicions  of  his 
wife's  fidelity,  which  he  charges  her  with,  in  an  unfeeling  and 
insulting  manner.  The  young  man  (Charles)  whom  he  suspects, 
does  actually  entertain  a  passion  for  the  wife  of  his  guardian,  and 
she  appears  (yet  innocently)  to  be  fond  of  him.  Her  husband's 
harsh  treatment  breaks  her  heart,  and  the  dying  scene  is  very 
delicately  done;— she  has  been  just  naming  Charles,  when  he  enters. 

Ch.— I  am  here — did  you  not  call  ? 
Amel.— You  come  in  time.     My  thouglits 

Were  full  of  you,  dear  Charles.     Your  mother  (now 
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I  take  that  title,)  in  her  dying  hour 

Has  privilege  to  speak  unto  your  youth. 

There's  one  thing  pains  me ;  and  I  wonld  be  calm. 

-  My  husband  has  been  harsh  unto  me, -yet. 

He  is  my  husband  :  and  you'll  think  of  this 

If  any  sterner  feeling  move  your  heart  ? 

Seek  no  revenge  for  mc.     You  will  not  ?—  Nay, 

Is  it  so  hard  to  grant  my  last  request  ? 

He  is  my  husband  :  he  was  father,  too, 

Of  the  blue-eyed  boy  you  were  so  fond  of  once. 

Do  you  remember  how  his  eyelids  closed 

When  the  first  summer  rose  was  opening  ? 

Tis  now  two  years  ago— more,  more  :  and  I — 

I  now  am  hastening  to  him.    Pretty  boy  ! 

He  was  my  only  child.     How  fair  he  looked 

In  the  white  garment  that  encircled  him — 

'Twas  like  a  marble  slumber  ;  and  when  we 

Laid  him  beneath  the  green  earth  in  his  bed, 

I  thought  my  heart  was  breaking  — }et  I  lived ; 

But  I  am  weary  now. 

Mar. — You  must  not  talk 

Indeed,  dear  lady;  nay  — 

CH.~-Indeed  you  must  not. 

Amel. — Well  then,  I  will  be  silent :  yet  not  so. 
For  ere  we  journey  ever  should  we  take 
A  sweet  leave  of  our  frientls,     and  wish  them  well. 
And  tell  them  to  take  iieed,  and  bare  in  mind 
Our  blessings.     So,  in  your  breast,  dear  Charles, 
Wear  the  remembrance  of  Amelia. 
She  ever  loveil  }  ou, — ever  ;  so  as  might 
Become  a  mother's  tender  love,  -no  more. 
Charles,  I  have  lived  in  this  too  hitter  world 
Now  ahnost  thirty-seasons :  you  iiave  been 
A  child  to  me  for  one  third  of  that  time, 
I  took  you  to  my  bosom,  when  a  boy. 
Who  scarce  had  seen  eiglit  springs  come  forth  and  vanish, 
You  have  a  warm  heart,  Charles,  and  the  base  crowd 
Will  feed  upon  it,  if— but  you  must  make 
That  heart  a  grave,  and  in  it  bury  deep 
Its  young  and  beautiful  feelings. 

Ch. — I  will  do 

All  that  you  wish— all;  but  you  cannot  die 
And  leave  me. 

Amel,---You  shall  see  how  calmly  Death 

Will  come  and  press  his  finger,  cold  and  pale, 
On  my  now  smiling  lip  :  these  eyes  men  sware 
Were  brighter  than  the  stai's  that  fill  the  sky, 
And  yet  they  must  grow  dim  :  an  hour — 

Ch.— Oh!  no; 

No,  no  .  oh  !  say  not  so,     I  cannot  bear. 

To  hear  you  talk  thus,     Will  you  break  my  heart  r 
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Amel. — No :  I  would  caution  it  against  a  change 

That  soon  must  happen.    Calmly  let  us  talk. 
When  I  am  dead  — 

Ch. — Alas,  Alas ! 

A.MEL. — This  is 

Not  as  I  wish  :  you  had  a  braver  spirit. 

Bid  it  come  forth.     Why,  I  have  heard  you  talk 

Of  war  and  danger — Ah  !  — 

(Wentworth  enters.') 
Mar. — She's  pale  -speak,  speak. 

Ch. — Oh  !  my  lost  mother. — How  !  — You  here  ? 

W^ENT. — I  am  come, 

To  pray  her  pardon.     Let  me  touch  her  hand. 

Amelia  !   she  faints  :  Amelia  !       [She  dies. 

Poor  faded  girl  !   I  was  too  harsh — unjust." — p.  141. 

This  scene  speaks  more  for  itself,  than  we  could  pretend  to  say  in 
its  praise  ; — Oh  !  si  sic  omnia. 

The  Rape  of  Proserpine,  is  a  passable  scene,  as  to  its  poetry, 
but  the  subject  is  so  miserably  threadbare,  that  the  author's  taste  is 
impeachable  for  choosing  it.  We  cannot  forbear  from  the  most 
decided  censure  on  the  mythological  mania  with  which  our  poet, 
and  those  of  his  tribe,  are  so  strangely  possessed. 

We  have  before  noticed  the  frequent  repetitions  of   the  same 
fable  ; — we  had   some  thoughts  of  enumerating  the  places  where 
Endjanion  and  Diana  on  '  the  Latmos  hill'  are  spoken  of; — but  the 
task  was  too  great.     We  will  extract  one  passage  out  of  many. 
"  Now  as  I  write,  lo  !   thro'  my  window  streams 

The  midnight  moon — cresccnted  Dian,  who 

'Tis  said  once  wandered  from  her  wastes  of  blue, 

And  all  for  love ;  filling  a  shepherd's  dreams 

With  beauty  and  deligiit.     He  slept,  he  slept, 

And  on  his  eye-lids  white  the  huntress  wept 

Till  morning;  and  looked  thro',  on  nights  like  this. 

Her  lashes  dark,  and  left  her  dewy  kiss. — 

But  never  more  upon  the  Latmos  hill 

May  she  descend  to  kiss  that  forest  boy. 

And  give — receive  gentle  and  innocent  joy. 

When  clouds  are  distant  far,  and  winds  are  still  : 

Her  bound  is  circumscribed,  and  curbed  her  will. 

— Those  were  immortal  stories  : — are  they  gone  ? 

The  pale  queen  is  dethroned.     Endymion 

Hath  vanished ;  and  the  worship  of  this  earth 

Is  bowed  to  golden  gods  of  vulgar  birth. — p.  59. 

In  these  lines  the  ridiculous  affectation  of  our  author  has  betrayed 
him  into  expressions,  of  which  no  man  in  his  senses  should  bt-  guilty. 
To  compare  the  gross  and  earthly  tales  of  the  Heathen  polytheism, 
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with  the  sublime  tenets  of  revealed  religion,  argues  (at  best)  a  vile 
and  perverted  taste ; — to  say  nothing  of  his  folly  in  violating  the 
ears  of  Christians  with  such  a  comparison.  These  stories  have  been 
so  long  the  hackneyed  theme  of  poetasters,  that  we  shudder  at  the 
sound  of  their  names,  as  at  a  nauseous  drug: — besides  that  no  one 
who  has  any  true  feeling  of  nature,  can  endure  to  turn  aside  to  those 
wretched  subterfuges ;  especially  if  they  appear  to  have  been  sought 
in  the  convenient  cover  of  Tooke's  Pantheon.  It  is  to  these  fan- 
tastic inventions,  that  we  may  attribute  the  failure  of  the  ancients 
in  descriptive  poetry.  No  scene  in  nature  could  be  presented, 
without  their  immediately  peopling  it  with  nymphs,  satyrs,  or  some 
such  beings:  thus  withdrawing  their  imaginations  from  the  legitimate 
objects  of  poetical  meditation.  If  any  creatures  of  the  fancy  be 
introduced,  they  should  at  least  (like  Shakespeare's  Ariel)  have  the 
charm  of   novelty  about  them. 

Of  the  minor  poems  in  this  volume  we  can  speak  but  little  good  ; 
they  are,  in  general,  written  on  some  trifling  subject,  which  they 
overburthen  with  pedantic  illustrations :— for  instance,  in  one  called 
'  a  voice'  (with  the  appropriate  motto,  '  Vox  et  prceterea  nihil,')  he 
tells  us  of  a  very  sweet  voice,  which  he  likens  to  that  of  Zephyr,  of 
Syrinx,  of  CEnone,  of  Desdcmona's  willow  song, — and  about  a 
dozen  more,  and  then  he  leaves  it  as  he  found  it,  and  never  tells  us 
what  this  voice  is.  However,  among  this  collection,  there  is  one 
little  poem,  (melancholy,)  which  alone  would  stamp  the  name  of 
poet  on  any  man.  It  is  in  the  best  style  of  Wordsworth, — not 
Wordsworth  in  his  childishness,  nor  yet  in  his  assumed  idiotry, — but 
when  he  displays  the  energy  and  feeling  of  his  mind,  with  that 
penetrating  accuracy  which  searches  the  most  subtle  workings  of 
the  soul. 

We  have  now  done  for  the  present  with  Barry  Cornwall ; — and  if 
we  have  severely  noted  his  faults,  we  have  done  so  because  we  think 
his  beauties  so  great,  that  he  deserves  a  great  share  of  attention. 
Few  poets  of  the  day  can  be  more  rich  in  language,  more  pathetic, 
or  more  tender; -let  him  beware  of  aping  Lord  Byron  in  his  wilder 
mood, — kt  him  avoid  affectation,  pedantry,  and  mythology — and 
when  he  does  so,  we  will  most  gladly  hail  his  admission  into  the 
immortal  choir  of  successful  poets. 
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To  keep  a  regular  register  of  the  representations  on  our  Stage,  and  to  notice  the 
particular  merits  of  each  character  and  actor  would  require  more  of  our  limits,  than 
from  tlie  general  and  varied  system  of  our  publication,  can  justly  be  allowed  to  any 
one  article.  Moreover  it  would  be  futile  and  uninteresting  to  enter  into  detail  on  the 
particularities  of  players,  between  whom  there  is  no  marked  distinctions,  who  claim 
no  title  to  genius,  and  whose  highest  characteristic,  must  be  merged  in  indifference 
and  at  best  in  mediocrity ;  of  those  that  have  any  pretensions  to  our  notice,  we  shall 
give  a  general  sketch. 

In  our  last  number,  we  made  some  observations  upon  what  we  vi-ould  suppose  to  be 
the  most  efficacious,  just,  and  successful  manner,  of  the  management  of  our  Stage. 
In  an  historical  sketch,  written  with  fair  and  candid  intention,  we  pointed  out  the 
causes  of  the  want  of  success  in  former  managers,  since  the  first  formation  of  a 
regular  Theatre  in  this  country ;  in  order  to  map  openly  before  Mr.  Harris's  eyes, 
the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  failure,  so  that  he  may  steer  his  Theatrical  bark  safe 
through  the  straits  of  public  opinion.  We  then  mentioned  the  most  probable  means, 
on  which  we  could  calculate  of  his  certain  and  ultimate  success,  which  we  will  here 
again  repeat,  viz.  regard  to  public  sentiment,  a  standing  Corps  Dramatique  of  merit 
and  even  excellence,  and  a  liberal  patronage  of  the  Dramatic  talents  of  this  country. 
In  the  hands  of  any  other  man  than  perhaps  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  monopoly  of  Thea- 
trical power  enjoyed  by  the  possession  of  two  patents  of  the  two  first  Theatres  in 
the  empire,  might  be  productive  of  the  worst  effects  both  generally  and  particularly. 
It  might  be  the  cause  of  insolence  to  that  public,  which  a  manager  should  observe 
and  gratify,  and  of  tyranny  over  those  persons  by  whose  efforts  and.  talents  his 
fortunes  were  increased,  and  upon  whom  his  importance  depended.  Covent  Garden 
could  not  be  resorted  to  as  an  asylum  by  an  aggrieved  actor  of  the  Dublin  Company, 
nor  vice  versa, — so  that  if  an  actor  happen  to  have  a  misimderstanding  with  the 
Theat)-ic  Sultan  or  either  of  Iiis  Mandarines ;  the  important  and  self- presuming 
deputy  managers,  the  doors  of  the  two  first  Theatres  in  these  kingdoms  are 
absolutely  closed  against  him  for  a  time,  till  change  or  chance  might  open  them, 
and  perhaps  for  ever.  Mr.  Harris's  liberality  and  generous  temper,  makes  us  less 
fearful  on  this  he^d,  than  if  his  conduct  and  principles  were  untried  or  unknown. 
We  liope  this  liberality  will  be  manifested  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  and  that  the 
very  appropriate  Gcelic  motto  over  the  stage,  Cead  meille  Phaltagh,  is  not  merely  a 
Saxon  Lure  giving  welcome  to  our  purses  alone,  but  that  it  is  a  true,  hospitable,  and 
Irish  invitation  to  indigenous  talent  and  a  stimulus  to  native  exertion. 

We  will  now  give  a  "brief  and  abstract  chronicle  of  the  times,"  in  a  short  notice 
of  those  performers  since  the  new  Theatrical  regime,  who  are  entitled  to  that 
mention. 

The  Dublin  audience  have  been  alternately  amused  with  Comedy  and  Opera,  "in 
a  rather  respectable  m'anner,  and  now  "  Georgeous  Tragedy"  passes  over  the  "tus- 
kined  stage,''  with  a  more  imposing  aspect,  and  an  increase  of  interest,  from  the 
fine  and  classical  personifications  of  M'Cready.  Since  place  and  precedence  are  no 
where  more  tenaciously  observed  than  amongst  the  ladies  and  knights  of  the  socfc  and 
huskin,  and  since  there  have  been  many  a  tilt  and  tournament,  both  of  tongue  and 
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fist,  for  the  cast  of  a  character.     Though  last  in  point  of  time,  yet  infinitely  the 
jirst  in  talent,  we  will  begin  with  notice  of  Mr.  M-Cready. 

His  f^ir^inius,  we  think,  a  true  and  noble  personification  of  the  Roman  character, 
it  was  a  performance  of  great  power  and  effect ;  and,  in  many  points,  he  made  his 
audience  feel  very  much.  In  one  passage,  where  Virginia  is  denied  to  be  his 
daughter,  and  she  looks  up  into  his  face,  these  words,  "  I  never  saw  you  look  so 
like  your  mother  before"  were  given  in  a  manner  that  brought  down  plaudits  of 
enthusiasm  from  the  entire  house.  His  madness  too  after  the  murder  of  his  daughter 
was  very  good.  Of  the  Tragedy  we  wish  to  say  nothing  decisive  till  we  peruse 
it  attentively ;  from  what  we  could  gather  at  its  representation,  it  seems  to  be  a 
Drama  of  Stage-efTect  and  passion,  and  to  have  no  claim  to  poetical  excellence,  and 
according  to  our  notions  of  the  Drama,  formed  from  the  great  Shakespeare  and  the 
old  Dramatists,  passion  and  poetry  should  be  always  united ;  Tragedy  should  be 
"  married  to  iminoruil  verse."  The  first  two  acts  of  this  Tragedy  we  think  stupid 
enough. 

We  witnessed  his  Coriolanns  : — we  admired  it,  but  we  were  thinking  of  some- 
thing else — we  were  wanting  something — in  fact  we  were  looking  for  Kcmble. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  energy,  but  the  dignity — the  sublimated  Patrician  pride — 
the  grace — the  sublimity  of  attitude — the  grandeur  of  features  that  reminded  us  of 
the  fine  statues  of  antiquity,  or  of  the  demigods  of  other  times,  which  Kemhle  alone 
could  shew  in  perfection,  were  in  some  degree  wanting,  and  did  not  come  up  to  our 
imagination.  Yet,  perhaps,  in  those  things  no  actor  of  the  present  day  could  reach 
so  far,  Kean  himself  not  excepted.  We  have  read  the  criti(jues  on  Kean's  rival 
attempt:  we  are  perfectly  acquainted  witii  his  great  genius,  but  we  fear  nature  ha:; 
refused  him  the  physical  powers  to  be  the  Great  Coriolanus. 

Of  Richard  tlie  Tlurd  we  must  speak  somewhat  more  at  large,  because  from  it 
we  may  justly  contrast  the  pretensions  and  merits  of  the  two  rival  actors.  This 
character  is  a  field  worthy  of  the  combat  of  the  two  greatest  stage-cliampions,  and 
indeed  has  been  always  the  ground  on  which  victory  was  gained,  and  superiority 
acknowledged.  It  is  evi.lent  from  Mr.  M'Cready's  announcement  of  himself  for 
this  character  on  the  first  night  of  his  re-appearance  in  this  city,  that  lie  wished 
to  usurp  the  laurel  crown,  and  uphold  that  rivalry,  whether  real  or  supposed,  that 
some  London  critics  instituted  between  him  and  Kean.  The  Dublin  audience,  with 
their  usual  candour  and  judgment,  with,  we  may  say,  that  inslinct  of  discrimination 
that  characterizes  them,  with  those  lively  impressions  of  the  fine  emotion  excited  by 
histrionic  genius — without  the  advantage  of  rival  Tiieatres,  where  each  actor  might 
be  heard  and  appreciated  alternately  on  successive  nights,  and  with  nothing  but 
the  tenacious  remembrance  of  the  lively  and  powerful  impressions  made  on  their 
minds  some  three  or  four  years  since  by  the  Great  Richard,  have  shown  most 
decidedly  and  unconditionally  the  mockery  and  fatuity  of  such  a  rivalry  in  this  cha- 
racter. It  would  be  acquirement  mating  with  genius:  —it  would  be  the  power  of 
art  striving  to  cope  with  the  grander  power  of  nature.  It  would  be  the  schoolboy's 
kite  in  leading  strings  striving  to  roar  to  the  Sun  after  the  untired  and  intermina- 
ble flights  of  the  mountain  eagle.  Mr.  Kean  is  the  child  of  nature — Mr. 
M'Cready  of  art.  All  the  characteis  in  which  Mr.  Kean  has  no  equal  are  those 
of  nature,  passion,  feeling,  reality,  and  truth.  All  those  in  which  he  could  l)o  ri- 
valled,   and  in  which  it  is  supposed  he  has  been  outparagoned  by  Mr.  M'Cready 
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are,  if  not  unnatural,  at  the  best  factitious,  such  as  Roman  characters  and  a  few 
others ;  in  which  the  true  feelings  of  our  species  are  subject  to  overruling  factitious 
principles,  such  as  love  of  country  among  the  Romans,  &c.  &c.  &c.  We  hope  we 
have  said  enough  to  be  understood. 

However,  Mr.  M'Cready's  personification  of  Gloster  was,  upon  the  whole,  strong, 
powerful,  and  effective.  It  was  sometimes  happy,  but  not  uniformly  so — conveying 
much  of  emotion,  but  not  capable  of  inspiring  these  delicate  impressions,  inde- 
scribable feelings,  indefinite  sensations,  and  electrical  enthusiasm,  that  can  be 
conjured  up  alone  by  the  magic  of  genius.  He  has  not  the  language  of  genius; 
the  rhetoric  of  physiognomy  and  accent ;  the  speaking  eye  or  the  eloquent  dumbness 
of  his  great  rival.  He  possesses,  however,  spirit  and  fire  enough  to  keep  his  audience 
on  the  stretch  of  attention  ; — his  fire  is  as  bright,  as  constant,  and  as  heated  as  Kean's ; 
but  it  is  not,  like  his,  the  ether  of  genius — that  subtle  fluid  of  feeling  that  can  penetrate 
the  most  minute  pores  of  the  soul,  and  light  it  up  with  enthusiasm  and  feeling.  Mr 
M'Cready  shewed  great  boldness  in  deviating  from  Mr.  Kean  in  the  performance  of 
this  part ;  this  was  done  to  affect  originality  in  the  character,  but  we  think  he  fails 
in  the  design.  It  must  be  confessed,  whatever  partizans  of  particular  actors  may 
assert  to  the  contrary,  tliat  Kean  is  the  Dramatic  Star  that  rules  the  ascendant,  and 
that  most  of  the  minor  Orbs  shine  in  his  borrowed  light.  Though  Mr.  M'Cready 
cannot  be  charged  with  the  mannn-ism  of  Kean,  we  have  not  the  smallest  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  he  partially  comes  under  the  influence  of  that  »/ar.  No  one 
could  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  it  in  Richard  the  Third.  Though  Mr.  M'Cready 
avoided  giving  Mr.  Kean's  parlicidar  points  in  his  manner,  frequently  laying  no 
stress  at  all  upon  them,  yet  the  best  points  he  made  elsewhere,  were-  perfectly  in 
the  tone  of  Kean's  style. 

Mr.  M'Cready's  reason  for  doing  this,  we  think,  can  be  easily  accounted  for 
— he  saw  before  him  a  grand  picture  in  the  Richard  of  Kean — a  bold  and 
original  outline : — he  did  not  wish  to  be  esteemed  a  copyist,  and  the  magic  and 
nature  in  the  prior  artist  would  not  allow  him  to  be  original,  because  a  deviation 
could  produce  nothing  but  incongruity,  and  consequently,  failure.  Here  was  a 
dangerous  dilemma — nothing  but  the  greatest  ingenuity  could  get  over  it,  but  Mr. 
M'Cready  mastered  it  very  felicitously.  As  far  as  his  genius  would  allow  him 
he  preserved  and  improved  the  outline  :  but  he  changed  the  lights  and  shades,  and 
altered  the  figures,  throwing  some  that  were  iu  the  foreground  into  the  distance, 
and  vice  versa  ;  tnaking  not  altogether  a  fac  simile  copy,  but  a  resemblance  to,  and 
certainly  a  worse  picture  than,  the  great  original. 

We  have  seen  many  Richards — we  must  openly  say  Kean  was  the  greatest :  — 
we  will  give  M'Cready  (no  small  praise,)  the  second  place;  though  Cobham 
would  come  near  disputing  the  palm,  and  why?  becau-e  Cobham,  though  often 
making  points,  of  his  own,  of  some  delicacy  and  power,  yet  he  docs  not  dibdaiu, 
nor  through  a  false  atfettation  of  originality,  pass  over  unui'ticed,  the  passages 
that  Kean  has  left  as  landmarks  of  genius  ;  and  there  was  always  a  great  disap- 
pointment experienced  in  the  house  when  Mr.  Cready  passed  over  these  passages 
that  caused  the  greatest  expectation. 

To  enter  into  any  very  detailed  notice  of  this  performance  woidd  be  infringing 
On  our  limits,  yet  we  must  make  some  particular  mention.     The  first  soliloquy  was 
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delivered  with  chasteness  and  effect ;  the  murder  of  Henry  in  the  tower,  and  the 
aoiilonuY    following,    were   given    in   a    meagre    mediocre   manner.     The    opening 
soliloquy  in  the  second  act,  though  perhaps  not  naturally  or  philosophically  con- 
ceived,  waS  an  effective  burst   of  spirited   impetuosity  and   indignation,  "  I   cannot 
blame  her,"  and  "  am    I  a  man  to  be  beloved,"  were  happily  said  ;  the  courtship 
scene  with   Lady   Anne,  however  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  gained  the  Lady's 
heart,  made  little  nnpression  on  any  othfr  heart  in  the  house.      The  passages  with 
Buckingham  and  Catesby  concerning  the  manner  of  seizing  on  the  crown,  were 
played  very  powerfully.     In  the  hurried  manner  of  expression,  the  strong,  compre- 
hensive, and  remorseless  mind  of  the  crook-backed  Ti/raitl,  was  well  pourtraycd,  as 
if  with  him,  only  to  think,  wa:i  to  debate,  decide,  and  execute  tlie  most  sanguinary 
and  unnatural  crimes,  that  blot  the  page  of  history,  or  could  be  conceived  in  the 
mind  of  man.     We  expected  a  great  deal  in  the  last  scene  of  hurry  and  confusion 
in  the  fourth  act,  from  some  former  bursts  of  Mr.  M'Cready,  and  from  his  physical 
powers  ;  but   we  were  much  disappointed,  there  was  nothing  of  new  conception, 
and  Koan's  great  points  in  it,  were  slurred  over    poorly.     "  Well  as  you  guess" — 
"  the  North,  why  what  do  tliey  in  the  North''  and   "  off  with  his  head,  so  much  for 
Buckingham,''  were  ineffective  and  delivered  without  any  soul-stirring  sensation. 
The  tent  scene  vvas  very  fine,   "  I  am  but  man,  and  fate  do  thou  dispose  me," 
was  really  sublime;   it  was  delivered  in  one  of  those  tones  of  soul  and  genius,  tliat 
can  do  what  words  cannot;  it  was  that  electricity  of  accent,  that  is  communicated 
like  lightning  from  soul  to  soul,  and  conveys  together  various  passions,   and  shades 
of  passions,  feelings  and  emotions  to  kindred  minds.     In  this  there  was  resignation, 
remorse,  fortitude,  hope,  despair,  fear  of  the  approaching   battle  from  his  dreams, 
and  a  determination  of  continued  cruelty  and  revenge,  if  successful.     All  this  we 
felt,  or  at  least  modifications  of  it  all  ;  it  was  really  noble,   Oh  !  si  sic  omnia,  he 
would  be  a  true  rival  of  Kean's.      In  his  momentary  appearances  during  the   battle 
when  defeat  was  certain,  and  previous  to  the  catastrophe,  he  was  very  much   inferior 
to  Kean  ;  "  I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field,   five  have  I    slain   to  day, 
instead  of  him,"  and  "  Richard  is  hoarse  with  daring  thee  to  arms,"  wanted  that 
horrid  feeling  of  exasperated  revenge,  that  Kean  made  us  feel ;   "  a  horse,  a   horse 
my  Kingdom  for  a   hori.e,  was  not  the  exclamation  of  Rickard  ;   "   I  have  set  my 
life  upon  a  cast,  and  I   will  stand   the  hazard   of  the   die,"  wanted  that  desperate 
determination,  to  be  expected  from  those  lines.     The  fighting  scene  was  admirable, 
we  never  witnessed  any  thing  so  grand,   Mr.  Kean  was  rather  a  fencer   than  a  com- 
batant, Mr.  M'Cready  gave  it  all  the  reality  of  a  duel  of  de  itli. 

Mr.  M'Cready  is  a  very  clever  man,  but  certainly  has  not  the  genius  of  Kean. 
If  we  could  compare  Acting  to  the  other  fine  Arts,  (and  one  of  the  most  celebratexl 
and  finest  poets*  of  our  times  calls  it  in  the  following  couplet  we  believe,  we  quote 
from  memory, 

"  The  youngest  of  the  sister  arts. 
Where  all  their  graces  meet.") 
we  could  compare  the  acting  of  some  performers  to  sculpture  and  painting,  from 
their  grace  uf  gesture  and  dignity  of  attitude,  and  from  the  fine  use  of  their  draptry  : 
that  of  others  tomubic,  from  the  soft  modidation  and  sweetness  of  voice,  but  Kean's 
playing  is  the  Poelnj  of  Acting ;  it  is  that  rithly-iuventive  and  delicate  truth  of 

»  Campbell. 
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conception,  that  makes  even  a  socond  Author  of  the  Actor  ;  it  Is  that  embodied 
imagination,  that  gives  to  feelings  unconceived  and  iincreited  before,  to  those  "airy 
nothings,"  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,''  in  the  human  heart. 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Cobham  are  too  well  known  and  too  well  appreciated  in  this 
City  to  need  any  particular  mention  ;  his  effective  manner  and  great  versatility,  have 
made  him  one  of  the  most  admired  favourites  of  the  most  critical,  and  discriminating 
audience  in  Europe.  In  a  future  number  we  may  give  a  detailed  opinion  of  his 
excellence,  all  we  are  sorry  for  is,  that  we  are  not  iu  the  habit  of  seeing  him  now, 
as  often  as  we  could  wish. 

Mr.  Ward  is  a  gentleman-like,  and  unassuming  actor;  he  possesses  very  high 
powers,  we  have  witnessed  his  exertions  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  His  Othello 
was  a  fine  and  faultless  specimen  of  his  talents,  though  it  -was,  not  a  proof  of,  nor 
did  it  aim  at,  the  unnatainable  glory  of  liigh  genius.  His  Uomeo  was  very  near  a 
failure;    his  style  of  Acting  is  easy,  pure,  and  unlaboured. 

Mr.  Barton  seems  to  be  a  young  man  of  promise,  but  a  measured  imitation  of  the 
great  Kemble  causes  unfavorable  comparisons  in  our  minds.  lie  played  Tressel.  or 
as  it  is  now  called  Sir  William  Brandon,  very  well.  He  plays  a  part  in  Henyi 
Qualre,  of  which  Coblirm  would  make  a  character  ;  by  the  bye,  this  is  nothing  but 
a  piece  of  shew,mixed  up  with  the  absurdity^of  introducing  French  characters  in  a 
Frencli  Scene,  gabbling  French  scraps  of  Phraseology,  in  an  English  Dialogue,  as 
if  they  were  not  Frenchmen,  and  as  if  that  were  not  their  vernacular  tongue;  there 
is  also  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  caricature  of  an  Irish  character.  However  it  passed, 
or  perhaps  pleased  in  London,  we  wonder  that  Irishmen  could  have  borne  it,  without 
the  most  marked  indignation. 

Miss  Booth  has  closed  her  engagements  here;  she  is  a  clever  and  interesting 
actress ;  she  has  a  great  deal  of  archness  and  spirit  in  Comedy,  yet  she  has  not  the 
dignity  of  Miss  Walstein,  nor  the  n.nivete  of  Mrs.  Edwin,  nor  the  fascinating  ver- 
satility of  Miss  Kelly.  She  generally  plays  with  truth  and  nature,  hut  we  have  seen 
some  of  her  parts  represented  more  chastely  and  naturally ;  sometimes  part  of  her 
acting  was  caricatured,  at  least  too  highly-coloured  ;  Miss  Booth's  Tragedy  will 
not  do  ;  her  Juliet  and  Desdemona,  were  complete  -failures. 

Mrs.  Yates  is  a  fine  commanding  woman,  and  is  or  was  a  fine  Actress;  she  has 
played  no  parts  ds  yet  to  elicit  those  talents,  the  memory  of  which  strikes  us  with 
pleasure ;  we  have  seen  her  in  parts  very  much  beneath  her  since  her  last  arrival. 

Miss  Smyth  son  is  a  very  clever  girl,  but  she  wants  powers  to  make  us  feel  what 
we  believe  she  conceives.  There  is  some  one  wanting  in  the  higher  department  of 
female  acting  in  Tragedy.  If  we  could  procure  no  better  v.e  think  Miss  Whitaker 
would  be  an  acquisition. 

Mrs.  M'CullOgh  sustains  her  line  in  a  very  fantastic  and  grotesque  style  of 
humour.      We  could  scarce  wish  for  any  thing  better  in  her  way. 

Miss  Green  is  decidedly  the  paragon  of  our  Opera  here,  she  will  rank  very  high 
in  her  profession,  yet  we  think  she  should  be  classed  beneath  Miss  B;  rne  in  the 
qualities  of  voice  and  expression.  She  has,  however,  good  enunciation,  and  when 
more  perfect  in  her  present  style,   w  ill  do  great  credit  to  her  instructor  Mr.  Bishop. 

Miss  Seymour  is  nothing  above  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  hearing 
on  common  occasions.  She  sings  tolerably,  but  her  speaking  voice  and  manner  of 
P-i.ting  are  any  thing  but  agreeable. 
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Mrs.  Humby  is  a  very  interesting  actress  ;  is  possessed  of  a  pleasing  figure,  a 
sweet  turn  of  countenance,  a  fine  eye,  which  lights  up  her  fine  face,  yet  shews  no 
varied  play  of  features — an  expression,  alone,  of  arch  simplicity  always  resting  there. 
Her  voice  is  s%veet,  but  without  great  compass.  She  sings  in  a  plain  style,  that  seems  to 
wasit  some  improvement ;  her  shake  is  extremely  good  ;  she  has  the  best  speaking 
voice  we  ever  heard  in  her  line  j  and  her  acting  is  very  often  excelleut  She  has 
an  artless  or,  perhaps,  an  artful  kind  of  simplicity  that  is  very  agreeable  ;  and  a  viva- 
city that  never  passes  the  bounds  of  moderation.  She  aims  at  nothing,  and  yet 
she  pleases  in  every  thing.  She  is  an  acquisition  to  our  stage,  and  a  favorite  of 
the  Dublin  audience  ;  and  we  conclude  our  notice  of  her  with  the  following 
couplet  from  an  unpublished  poem  that  happened  to  fall  under  our  inspection  : 
"  Her  voice  is  music  to  the  ear, 
"  Her  beauty — music  to  the  eye," 
A  Miss  Grimani  made  a  first  appearance— she  is  passable,  but  destitute  of  these 
qualities  for  high  Comedy  that  are  indispensable  with  the  fastidious  taste  of  a 
Dublin  audience. 

Miss  Curtis  is  an  interesting  girl,  makes  more  of  the  cliaractcrs  for  which  she 
is  cast  than  perhaps  they  deserve.  We  think  she  has  talent,  but  she  cannot  shew 
it  J  we  have  seen  her  ])lay  higlier  parts  repectably. 

Mrs.  Simon  is  rather  clever  in  her  line,  but  we  can  see  nothing  in  her  of  marked 
superiority  to  the  mediocrity  of  the  Rotunda  company. 

Miss  Johnson  has  been  long  known  to  us,  she  is  rather  declining  in  favor ; 
she  holds,  and  always  lield,  both  in  singing  and  acting,  the  rank  of  respectable  me- 
diocrity. 

We  witnessed  an  appearance  by  a  IMiss  Herbert,  she  is  not  a  vocalist  of  powers 
that  could  gain  for  her  the  attention  or  patronage  of  a  Dublin  audience. 

We  saw  Mr.  Phillips  since  his  trans- Atlantic  expedition.  His  vocal  powers  are 
too  well  known  in  Dublin  to  need  any  comment  of  ours,  but  the  damps  of  the 
Atlantic  seem  to  be  fatally  hostile  to  the  voices  of  our  singers.  He  is  the  only  actor 
in  the  entire  range  of  Opera,  but  he  sometimes  spoils  himself  by  grimace  and 
affectation. 

Mr.  M'Kcon  is  possessed  of  a  good  share  of  taste  ;  his  voice  is  not  of  the  first 
quality,  nor  has  it  great  compass,  but  he  sings  with  sweetness  and  sometimes  with 
effect.  He  is  a  living  and  a  marked  instance  of  tlie  eternal  divorce  of  good  sing- 
ing and  good  acting.      His  acting  is   poor  indeed  ! 

Mr.  Leoni  Lee  is  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  M'Keon.  He  did  very  well  till  he 
attempted  "  Scots  wha  hae." 

Mr.  Bedford  has  a  good  bass  voice.  He  plays  some  characters  very  well  i 
vee  were  highly  pleased  with  his  Giles ;  but  when  he  attempts  any  thing  like  the 
gentleman  we  learn  that  he  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  servants'  parts 
from  his  stage  manner, — he  is  tlien  the  perfect  cut  of  a  Game-keeper. 

Mr.  Farren  is  excellent  in  one  line  of  light — genteel  comedy.  His  Young 
Philpot  and  Jeremy  DiddJer,  and  such  characters,  are  very  good.  But  he  seems 
to  understand  no  distinction  between  those  and  the  cliaracters  of  the  higher  comedy — ■ 
where  the  gentleman  is  required- — we  want  an  actor  for  our  Doricourts,  Ranger^ 
Mirabels,  &c.  &c.  Indeed  we  think  Mr.  Farren  should,  for  the  most  part,  coufinf 
himself  to  the  management.     He  would  find  enough  to  do  there. 
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Mr.  Green  has  a  good  deal  of  adroitness  and  dry  humour,  Iiowever  we  have  seen 
his  parts  supported  better.  Mr.  Green  indeed,  speaking  comparatively,  is  blue  enough. 

A  gentleman  whom  we  have  seen,  before,  once  or  twice  in  Crow-street,  who 
played  Jaffier  on  the  night  of  his  debut  with  a  success  seldom  equalled  in  a  first 
appearance  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Racket  afterwards  so  well,  that  in  our  last  Number 
we  even  went,  perhaps,  out  of  our  way  to  mention  it,  made  a  second  appearance 
in  the  latter  character  at  the  Rotunda.  He  played  it  with  the  same  ease  and  elegance, 
tliough  not  entirely  with  the  same  spirit  as  on  the  former  night.  If  he  intends  him- 
self for  the  profession  of  the  stage,  he  would  be  an  acquirement  in  that  line  of 
character. 

Mr.  Chippendale  seems  to  be  at  every  thing,  but  each  of  his  characters  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  done  better  than  by  him. 

Mr.  Hamerton  plays  his  parts  now  extremely  well — he  has  come  to  his  level : 
heretofore  our  Jaffiers  and  Romeos  were  quarry  too  high  for  him. 

Mr.  Armstrong's  cast  of  character  we  think  lower  than  it  ought  to  be  :  he  would 
play,  and  has'  played,  characters  given  to  others,  far  superior  to  them.  We  have 
seen  him  play  some  high  parts  in  tragedy  with  effect. 

Mr.  Cunningham  we  do  not  know  how  to  characterize  from  the  rest  of  this  band 
of  mediocrity.  If  in  any  thing,  the  distinction  lies  in  a  kind  of  intermittent  man- 
ner in  which  he  acts ;  sometimes  in  a  blaze  of  spirits,  and  sometimes  in  a  fog  of 
tameness  and  insipidity,  and  these  alterations  generally  happen  in  the  worst-chosen 
places,  just  where  they  ought  not  to  be. 

Of  our  standard  triumvirate  of  genius,  Fullam,  Williams,  and  Johnson,  we 
will  say  nothing.  Their  various  excellencies  in  their  difficult  lines  of  character  are 
well  known  to  every  lover  of  the  Drama,  and  every  frequenter  of  the  theatre. 

Here  we  close  our  long  Notice. — Let  silence  cover  the  rest  ;  an  undistinguished 
and   undistinguishable  crowd, — "  sine  nomine  Vulgl's." 


NEW  INVENTIONS, 

Our  ingenious  and  scientific  countryman  Mr.  Donovan,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmacy,  at  x\pothecaries  Hall,  Dublin,  has  constructed 
ai  Pluviameter  of  the  most  accurate  desciiption:  it  is  to  keep  an  exact  register  of 
the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  any  given  period  during  the  absence  of  the  ob- 
server.    It  is  merely  necessary  to  put  a  card  into    the  machine,   and  wind  it  up. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  various  particulasa  will  be  found  registered  on  the 
card : — 

It  will  show  to  the  minute  at  what  hour  the  first  cubic  inch  of  rain  fell  on 
every  square  foot  of  the  district  where  the  machine   is  situate,  or  whether  any  fell. 

It  will  show  the  actual  number  of  inches  of  rain  that  fell  during  the  whole 
week  ;  the  precise  hours  at  which  they  fell  and  the  interval  of  time  between  each  ;  it 
will  point  out  whether  it  was  day  or  night;  and  on  the  whole,  it  will  show  the 
exact  heaviness  of  the  showers.  There  is  an  adjustment  by  which  the  macliine  may 
be  made  to  give  its  statements  in  ounce  measures,  which  are  ,more  generally  un- 
derstood than  cubic  inches. 
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It  will  show  when  the  rain  commenced  and  when  it  ceased,  each  day  and  each 
hour ;  and  the  machine  may  be  consulted  at  any  time,  without  waiting  for  the  ex- 
piration of  a  particular  period. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  a  new  card  is  to  be  put  in,  the  old  one  taken  out  and 
filed  :  in  this  way  an  exact  register  may,  without  the  trouble  of  writing  or  watch- 
ing, be  kept  the  whole  year  round. 

At  night,  wlien  access  to  the  instrument  would  be  inconvenient,  the  descent  of 
every  cubic  inch  of  rain  is  announced  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  which  however  may 
be  prevented  from  ringmg. 

The  machine  is  not  liable  to  go  out  of  order,  and  is  wonderfully  exact  in  its 
evolutions.     Its  size  is  not  large. 

We  find  that  Cap.  Pottinger's  invention  for  preventing  frauds  in  distilleries  (as 
announced  in  our  second  number)  is  likely  to  be  adopted  by  Government.  It  is 
pleasing  to  observe  that  an  enlightened  philosophy  has  induced  the  Legislature  no 
longer  blindly  to  retain  the  imperfect  systems  imposed  in  the  days  when  science  was 
yet  in  embryo  and  knowledge  just  bursting  its  very  narrow  limits — we  allude  to  the 
experiments  at  present  carrying  on  for  the  purpose  of  (ixing  standards  of  weight 
and  measure,  as  well  as  for  determining  their  relation  to  those  of  other  countries — 
as  such  alterations  are  about  to  take  place,  and  as  the  distillery  laws  are  at  present 
under  revision,  we  w'ould  suggest  the  importance  of  introducing  a  7icto  hi/drometer, 
whose  indications  vmuld  be  given  in  a  universally  intelligible  language,  by  having  it 
calculated  tu  shew  the  specific  gravity  in  relation  to  water.  This  is  the  only  mode  of 
graduation  that  will  at  any  time  admit  of  the  correctness  of  a  particular  instru- 
ment being  put  to  the  test — it  would  also  be  independant  of  any  experiments 
hitherto  made,  useing  them  only  for  the  construction  of  accompanying  tables. 


LONDON  FASHIONS  FOR  AUGUST. 

WALKING    DRESS. 

A  round  dress,  composed  of  jaconet  muslin :  the  skirt  is  moderately  full  and 
gored  ;  it  is  trimmed  at  the  bottom  by  three  flounces  of  rich  work;  eadi  flounce  is 
headed  by  a  muslin  bouilionne.  High  body,  made  without  a  collar,  to  fasten  behind, 
and  ornamented  with  a  row  of  work  disposed  in  a  serpentine  wreath  round  thjf 
bust.  Sleeves  of  a  moderate  width,  falling  very  long  over  the  hand,  and  finished 
■with  bouillontie  edged  with  work  ;  very  full  half-sleeve,  interspersed  with  work 
disposed  in  a  wave,  to  correspond  with  the  last. — The  spencer  is  also  composed  of 
jaconet  muslin  :  it  has  a  full  back  ;  the  waist  is  of  a  moderate  lengtli,  and  is  finished 
by  a  short  full  jacket :  the  fronts  are  tight  to  the  shape.  A  large  double  pelerine, 
trimmed  with  work;  almost  conceals  the  lower  part  of  the  spencer  :  the  collar 
is  made  high  ;  it  stands  out  from  the  throat,  and  is  also  richly  trimmed  with  work. 
Long  loose  sleeves,  finished  at  the  hand  by  two  falls  of  work.  Head-dress,  com- 
posed of  French  net,  ornamented  with  chains  of  French  gimp  laid  crosswise  in 
rows,  and  interspersed  with  white  satin  rouleaus  :  the  crown  is  low  j  the  brim 
more  than  usually  deep,  and  finished  at  the  edge  by  a  quilling  of  lace ;  the  crown 
is  very  tastefully  ornamented  by  draperies  of  net,  fastened  with  small  white  satin 
bows,  and  interspersed  with  roses.  A  rich  ribbon  passes  under  the  chin,  and  ties 
in  a  full  bow  on  one  side,     Black  kid  shoes  j  Limerick  gloves. 
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EVENING    DRESS. 

A  round  dress  composed  of  Urling's  net,  over  a  white  satin  slip  :  the  dress  is 
gored,  and  sufficiently  full  to  hang  in  easy  folds  round  the  figure;  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  flounces  of  Urling's  lace,  headed  by  rouleaus  of  white 
zephyriiie ;  these  flounces  are  festooned  in  a  singular  but  striking  manner  with 
bouquets  of  roses  and  blue-bells.  The  corsage  is  tight  to  the  shape  ;  it  is  cut 
moderately  low  round  the  bust,  which  is  ornamented  in  a  very  novel  manner  with 
lozenges  of  net,  each  lozenge  fastened  by  a  large  pearl :  the  front  of  the  corsage  is 
also  decorated  with  pearls.  The  sleeve  is  very  short :  it  is  composed  of  a  fulness 
of  net  over  white  satin,  interspersed  with  pearls  laid  on  in  waves  ,  the  bottom  of 
the  sleeve  is  finished  by  a  twisted  rouleau  of  satin  and  pearls.  Hair  dressed  in  the 
French  style  in  a  profusion  of  full  curls,  which  are  brought  very  low  at  the  sides 
of  the  face,  and  parted  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  so  as  partially  to  display  it : 
the  hind  hair  is  brought  up  in  full  bows  on  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  they  are  partly 
concealed  by  a  garland  of  roses,  which  is  placed  very  far  back  on  the  head.  Ear- 
rings and  necklace,  pearls.     White  satin  slippers,  and  white  kid  gloves. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Pierpoint,  of  No.  9,  Henrietta-street,  Convent- Garden, 
inventress  of  the  corset  a  la  Grecf/ue,  for  both  these  dresses. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FASHION  AND  DRESS. 

Promenade  dress  has  now  assumed,  generally  speaking,  that  light  appearance 
which  ought  to  characterize  it  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Silk  dresses  are  rarely 
worn  for  the  promenade  :  we  see,  it  is  true,  a  fev/  pelisses  and  a  good  many 
spencers  ;  but  gowns  are  almost  always  composed  of  muslin,  and  the  spencer  or 
pelisse  is  very  frequently  of  the  same  material. 

Our  marchandes  de  mudcs  are  at  this  moment  busy  in  making  up  dresses  for  the 
parous  fashionable  places  of  summer  resort ;  among  those  which  are  calculated  at 
once  from  the  promenade  and  for  inorning  dress,  we  have  noticed  a  high  robe  and 
petticoat,  made  in  a  novel  and  tasteful  style  ;  it  is  composed  of  cambric  muslin ; 
the  petticoat  is  trimmed  with  an  intermixture  of  open  work  and  muslin  bovilloniu ; 
the  former  is  let-in  in  lozenges,  which  are  interspersed  among  waves  of  the  latter  ; 
this  trimming  is  very  deep.  The  robe  is  a  good  deal  shorter  than  the  petticoat, 
and  instead  of  meeting  in  front,  it  comes  nc  farther  than  the  arm  licle ;  it  is 
embroidered  round  in  a  broad  rich  pattern  to  correspond  with  the  work  of  the 
petticoat.  The  body  is  made  high,  and  in  a  very  rich  style  ;  the  upper  part  of  it 
is  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  robe.  The  collar,  which  is  also  of  work,  is 
Cut  in  three  points,  which  fall  on  the  shoulders  and  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 
The  lower  part  of  the  body  is  corapoted  of  cambric  muslin  ;  the  back  is  full,  of 
a  moderate  breadth  in  the  middle,  but  tapering  down  at  each  side,  so  as  to  be  much 
narrower  than  usual  at  the  bottom.  The  fronts  wrap  across,  and  fasten  In  the 
middle  of  the  back  with  a  small  rosette  of  work.  The  sleeves  are  very  wide  ;  they 
are  worked  at  the  bottom  part  to  correspond  with  the  robe ;  the  epaulette  consists 
of  a  single  fall  of  work,  deep  at  the  hind  part,  and  shallow  in  front  of  the  arm. 
1  his  dress  is  upon  the  whole  one  of  the  most  striking  novelties  we  have  lately  seen 
in  morning  costume. 

We  have  seen  also  some  cambric  and  jaconet  maslin  pelisses  made  without 
eollarsj   with  large  pelerines,   which  fall  almost  as  low  aj  tlie  bottom  of  the  waist  r 
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these  pelisses  are  made  in  general  with  loose  bodies,  and  to  wrap  across  in  front, 
Some  are  trimmed  round  with  work,  others  with  tucks  bovillonne,  or  puffed  muslin 
and  some  few  have  trimmings  of  clear  muslin  laid  on  full,  with  coloured  ribbon 
run  tlirough  them. 

Bonnets  have  nor  altered  in  size,  nor  materially  in  shape,  since  last  month. 
We  observe  that  silk  ones  are  now  little  worn  even  in  walking  dress  ;  transparent 
bonnets,  or  those  that  are  partly  so,  being  as  indiscriminately  adopted  in  walking 
as  in  carriage  dress.  We  have  seen  some,  the  crowns  of  which  were  composed  of 
silk,  and  the  brims  of  net,  gauze,  or  crape  :  these  bonnets  are  novel,  and  have  a 
pretty  effect.  Lace  is  now  the  most  fashionable  material  for  the  edges  of  the  brims 
of  bonnets,  and  artificial  flowers  are  as  much  worn  to  decorate  the  crowns  of  them 
as  ever. 

Rich  white  silk  spencers  are  much  in  favour  in  carriage  dress,  as  are  also  white 
lace  scarfs.  Clear  muslin  pelisses,  without  silk  linings,  have  been  recently  intro- 
duced, and  seem  likely  to  be  much  worn  ;  they  are  made  with  full  backs  :  some 
are  trimmed  with  lace,  others  have  a  trimming  of  ribbon  di'iposed  in  a  mosaic 
pattern  ;  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  muslin,  and  othei-s  with  ribbon  of  a  different 
colour:  these  pelisses  have  in  general  pelerines,  some  of  which  are  now  made  in 
tlie  latest  French  fashion  ;   that  is  to  say,   with  three  points. 

We  see  with  pleasure  tliat  waists  do  not  increase  in  length  ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  observed,  in  sonle  instances,  that  they  were  a  little,  but  it  must  be  owned 
very  little,  shorter.  Tiie  backs  of  gowns  are  moderately  «ide  at  toji,  hut  they  are 
much  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  they  have  recently  been  made.  High  gowns  are 
now  mostly  made  without  collars,  and  low  ones  are  cut  in  a  very  decorous  style  in 
general  round  the  bust :  we  are  very  glad  that  it  is  so,  for  we  hate  to  see  fashion, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  at  variance  with  decency :  a  prupos  to  decency,  our  gowns 
are  at  present  long  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  rigid  observer  of  decorum  ;  our  short 
sleeves  are  aLo  of  a  a  very  modest  length  ;  in  short,  for  once,  fashion  and  delicacy 
seem  to  join  in  presiding  at  the  toilet  of  Britisli  beauty. 

In  diimer  dress,  muslin  is  much  more  worn  than  silk,  though  the  latter  is  also 
in  estimation.  Dinner  gowns  are  still  worn  trimmed  very  high-  they  are  made  in 
general  to  fasten  bc'iind,  and  are  usually  tiglit  to  the  shape:  the  busts  of  some  are 
very  profusely  ornamented  with  letting-in  of  lace  ;  others  have  the  shape  of  the  bo- 
som formed  by  white  satin  rouleaus  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  stomacher,  and  finished 
by  small  bows  of  while  ribbon  up  the  middle  of  the  burst  Sleeves  are  universally 
worn  short  and  full,  but  we  do  not  observe  much  novelty  in  their  form. 

There  is  much  variety  in  trimmings  of  muslin  dresses  :  a  good  many  are  deco* 
rated  by  a  mosaic  trimming  of  ribbon,  sometimes  headed  by  a  roleau  of  satin,  and 
always  finished  by  a  deep  flounce  of  lace.  Ariother  very  fashionable  style  of 
trimming,  and  one  that  is  equally  novel  and  pretty  is  a  chain  composed  of  ribbons 
of  two  different  colours  ;  that  is  laid  on  in  waves,  and  between  each  wave  a  satin 
muslin  puff  is  let  in  ;  there  are  in  general  two  rows  of  this  trimming.  A  third 
sort,  which  has  a  very  novel  effect,  consists  of  one  or  two  rows  of  pointed  muslin 
trimming,  made  very  deep  and  edged  with  narrow  lace ;  a  broad  band  of  coloured 
satin  is  laid  under  these  points,  and  each  of  them  is  fastened  down  either  by  a  silk 
ornament,  or  a  rosette  of  ribbon. 
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Lace  and  gauze  are  at  present  most  fashionable  in  full  dress  ;  but  silks  are 
still  very  much  worn.  Blond  and  Tulle  mixed  with  satin  are  most  in  favour  for 
trimmings  ;  thread-lace  is  also  in  very  great  request ;  and  chain-trimming,  made 
either  of  ribbon  or  of  plaited  silk  cord,  is  very  fashionable 

The  hair  is  worn  dressed  moderately  high  beliind :  tlie  front  hair  is  disposed  in 
luxuriant  curls,  which  fall  very  low  on  each  cheek ;  these  curls  form  a  very  thick 
cluster  on  each  temple :  they  have  a  heavy  appearance,  and  are  by  no  means 
generally  becoming.    The  middle  of  the  forehead  and  eyebrows  are  partially  displayed. 

Caps  are  very  much  worn  in  half  dress :  they  are  always  small ;  are  composed  of 
net  or  lace  of  our  own  manufacture,  and  are  adorned  with  flowers.  In  full  dress, 
the  head  is  very  rarely  covered ;  the  cocffure  is  always  of  feathers  or  flowers,  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  latter  predominates. 

Fashionable  colours  are,  evening-primrose,  pale  rose-colour,  apple-green,  azure, 
lilac,  peach-blossom,  damask  rose-colour,  straw-colour,  and  very  pale  slate-colour. 

FRENCH  FEMALE  FASHIONS. 

The  waists  continue  the  same  length,  but  peaked  dresses  are  upon  the  decline. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  dresses  are  ornamented  with  embroidery ;  some  of 
those  which  are  not,  are  trimmed  with  a  mixture  of  tucks  and  flounces :  a  very 
deep  flounce,  which  has  in  general  one  or  two  narrow  tucks  above  the  hem,  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  dress,  and  is  always  disposed  in  large  deep  plaits  : 
immediately  over  this,  five  or  six  deep  tucks  are  run  close  to  each  other ;  they  are 
surmounted  by  a  flounce,  to  correspond  with  that  at  the  bottom,  and  above  this 
flounce  is  placed  a  corresponding  number  of  tucks  :  the  trimming  is  consequently 
very  deep. 

A  novel,  and  pretty  style  of  trimming  is  composed  of  cockades  of  clear  muslin, 
let-in  in  puff's  :  dresses  trimmed  in  tliis  manner  have  in  general  a  narrow  flounce 
laid-in  in  a  wave  at  the  bottom  of  the  dress  ;  there  are  three  or  four  rows  of  the  puffs 
let-in  in  an  irregular  manner ;  the  top  row  is  surmounted  by  a  slight  wave  of 
embroidery.     Of  this  however,  there  is  rather  too  much. 

The  bodies  of  dresses  still  fasten  behind  :  they  are  in  general  of  a  three-quarter 
height,  so  as  to  leave  the  throat  and  a  little  of  the  bust  bare  :  the  bosom  of  tlie 
dress  has  no  other  trimming  than  a  plain  band  of  muslin,  or  if  the  gown  is  embroi- 
dered, a  narrow  row  of  embroidery,  A  light  shawl,  or  a  muslin  or  lace  saiUoir 
tied  at  the  throat,  renders  it  an  out-door  dress.  The  sleeves  of  dresses  are  still 
worn  tight :  those  that  are  trimmed  in  the  cockade  style,  have  generally  the  body 
and  sleeves  made  to  correspond  with  the  skirt;  a  few  dresses  are  finished  by  a 
double  fall  of  work  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist :  it  has  very  little  fullness  in  front, 
but  a  good  deal  behind.  Plaid  sashes  are  now  universally  worn  ;  they  are  very 
broad,  and  tied  in  full  bows  behind  with  very  long  ends  :  the  prettiest  are  those  of 
bright  pink  and  white,  or  pale  rose-colour  and  light  blue:  but  these  are  by  no 
means  the  most  fashionable  ;  on  the  contrary,  those  dark  full  colours  which  contrast 
badly,  and  are  also  inappropriate  to  the  season,  are  in  the  most  favour;  as  for 
instance  ponceau  and  orange,  ruby  and  sage  green,  dark  brown  and  bkie. 

White  straw,  Leghorn,  and  silk  bonnets  are  considered  most  fashionable, 
particularly  the  two  former.  The  bonnets  are  still  of  a  moderate  size,  and  at  present 
worn  without  any  trimming  at  the  edge  of  the  brim. 
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The  crowns  of  the  bonnets,  are  of  two  shapes  only — either  round,  or  like  a  man's 
hat :  the  brims  are  all  rounded  at  the  corners,  and  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  chin  :  this  fashion  is  generally  speaking,  unbecoming.  Feathers  or  flowers, 
or  sometimes  a  mixture  of  both,  ornament  chapeaux.  Marabouts  are  very  much 
in  favour,  as  are  ostrich  feathers  :  these  latter  are  in  general  of  two  colours,  that  is, 
a  white  feather  is  tinged  in  the  middle  and  at  the  edges  with  another  colour  :  the 
favourite  colours  of  these  stripped  feathers  arc  pink,   lilac,  and  blue, 

Home  dinner  dress  is,  generally  speaking,  that  worn  for  the  promenade  ;  and 
muslin  is  more  in  favour  for  parties  than  silk,  but  not  so  much  so  as  gauze  or  crape; 
the  former,  in  particular,  is  very  much  in  estimation. 

Dress  gowns  are  made  low,  but  not  indecorously  so ;  those  in  gauze  or  crape  are 
trimmed  either  with  artificial  flowers,  embroidery  in  coloured  silks,  or  draperies  of 
the  same  material  as  the  gown,  which  are  looped  either  with  pearls,  knots  of  ribbon, 
or  flowers.     Short  sleeves  are  universally  worn  in  full  dress. 

The  present  style  of  hair-dressing  is  very  bad  :  the  front  hair  is  disposed  in  thick 
curls,  which  nearly  cover  the  forehead,  and  have  a  formal  heavy  appearance  :  the 
hind  hair  is  more  tastefully  arranged  ;  it  is  disposed  in  plaits  and  bows,  which  are 
brought  moderately  high.  The  penchant  for  head-dresses  of  hair  is  still  retained  ; 
but  Powers  are  becoming  less  universally  worn  in  full  dress,  feathers  being  now 
almost  generally  adopted  ;  and  in  many  instances  the  hair  is  adorned  with  pearls 
only.     White  gauze  veils  are  very  much  in  fashion. 

The  colours  most  in  estimation  at  present  are,  azure,  lilac,  lavender,  and  rose  colour 
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At  the  late  Commencement  held  in  our  University;  Richard  Francis  Slater  was 
admitted  to  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  ;  Thomas  Coulter  and  William  Edward 
Burroughs  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine:  and  Joshua  D'Arcy,  John 
C.  Erk,  Wm.  Skeys,  Wm.  Parsons,  James  Lowry,  Richard  Martin,  James  H. 
Poe,  Charles  Dunne,  John  O'Rorke,  Wm.  R.  Nash,  Wm.  Halloran,  Thomas  P. 
Magee,  Charles  P.  Coote,  Charles  Dickson,  Frederick  Ayckboum,  Wm.  Wright, 
John  Gibson,  Mark  Cassidy,  and  Thomas  Coulter,  to  tlie  Degree  of  Master  of  Aits. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  Science  was  given  to  John  Haig,  and  that  for  Classics  to 
William  H.  Francis,  with  an  appropriate  compliment,  by  the  Vice- Chancellor ; 
and  they,  with  Arch.  E.  Dobbs,  Gorman,  Gregg,  David  C.  Latouclie,  Thos.  G. 
Knox,  and  Arthur  Bushe  were  placed  at  the  head  of  their  Class. 

Sixty-seven  Students  were  admitted  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  Vice- Chancellor's  Prizes  were  given  to  T.  J.  Ilussey  for  Greek-Ode,  and 
to  Jeremiah  Callanan,  for  English  Verse, 

The  Hebrew  Premiums,  on  the  Primate's  Foundation,  were  adjudged  to  Sir 
Sillery,   Sir  Maunsel,   Sir  Doyle,  and  Sir  Vesey. 

The  Premiums  for  reading  the  Liturgy,  founded,  by  the  late  Doctor  Downes, 
were  adjudged  to  Sir  Benson,   Sir  Kyle,   Sir  Kenny,  and  Sir  M'Gillicuddy. 

Those  for  Compositions  on  a  given  subject,  to  Sir  Dunne,  Sir  M'Gillicuddy 
and  Sir  Benson — and  those  for  Extempore-speaking,  to  Sir  Sillery  and  Sir 
M'Gillicuddy. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RIGHT   HON. 
HENRY  GRATTAN. 

( Continued  Jrom  page  12. J 

After  Mr.  George  Ponsonby  had  moved  the  address  of  thanks  to 
the  King  for  his  gracious  message,  Mr.  Grattan  rose,  and  introduced 
for  the  third  and  last  time,  his  motion  on  the  legislative  independence 
of  Ireland,  with  one  of  those  extraordinary  displays  of  eloquence 
to  which,  even  the  eloquent  cannot  rise,  but  when  a  momentous 
object  seems  to  furnish  adequate  powers.  From  this  invaluable 
speech  we  extract  the  following  :  we  sincerely  regret  that  our  limits 
cannot  allow  us  to  give  the  entire. 

"  I  haTe  troubled  you  so  often  on  tlie  subject  of  your  Rights  that  I  have  nothing 
to  add,  but  am  rather  to  admire  by  what  miraculous  means  and  steady  virtue,  the 
people  of  Ireland  have  proceeded  until  the  faculty  of  the  nation  is  now  wound  up  (o 
the  great  act  of  her  own  redemption.  I  am  not  very  old,  and  yet  I  remember 
Ireland  in  her  childhood  ;  I  have  followed  her  growth  with  anxious  wishes,  and 
Wicld  with  astonishment  the  rapidity  cf  her  progress  from  injuries  to  arms — from 
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arms  to  liberty.  I  have  seen  her  mind  enlarge,  her  maxims  open,  and  a  new  order 
of  days  l)urst  in  upon  her.  You  are  not  now  afraid  of  the  French,  nor  afraid  of 
the  English,  nor  afraid  of  one  another;  you  are  no  longer  an  insolvent  gentry, 
without  privilege  except  to  tread  upon  a  crest-fallen  constituency ;  nor  a  con- 
stituency without  privilege,  except  to  tread  upon  the  Catholic  body.  No;  you  are 
now  an  united  nation  manifesting  itself  to  Europe  in  signal  instances  of  gioiy. 
You  not  only  excel  modern  Europe,  but  you  excel  what  she  can  boast  of  old. 
Liberty  in  former  times  was  recovered  by  the  quick  feelings  and  rapid  impulse  of 
the  populace,  excited  by  some  strong  object  presented  to  the  senses.  Such  an  object 
was  the  danghter  of  Vir^inius,  sacrificed  to  virtue;  such  the  seven  bishops  whose 
meagre  and  hallowed  looks  expressed  the  rigor  of  tlicir  sufferings  ;  but  no  history 
except  yours,  can  produce  an  instance  of  men  like  you  musing  for  years  upon 
oppression  and  then  upoti  a  ctwl  deierminatiun  of  right  rescuing  the  land.  It  was 
necessary  that  Ireland  should  be  her  ov^n  redeemer,  to  form  her  mind  as  well  as  her 
constitution  and  to  erect  in  her  soul,  a  vast  image  of  herself,  and  a  lofty  sense  of 
her  own  exaltation.  Other  nations  have  trophies  and  records  to  elevate  the  human 
mind ;  these  outward  and  visible  signs  of  glory,  those  monuments  of  their  heroic 
ancestors,  such  as  were  wont  to  animate  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  and  rouse 
them  in  their  country's  cause  ;  but  you  had  nothing  to  call  forth  the  greatness  of  the 
land  except  injuries  ;  and  therefore  it  is  astonishing  that  you  preserved  your  pride, 
but  ir.orc  astonisiiing  that  you  should  proceed  with  a  temper  seldom  found  among 
the  injured,  and  a  success  never  but  with  the  virtuous ;  which  not  only  elevates  you 
above  your  own  level,  but  makes  you  equal  to  those  nations,  ancient  and  modern, 
•whose  liistories  you  are  accustomed  to  admire,  and  among  whom  you  are  now  to  ha 
recordeJ.  What  sets  one  nation  above  another  but  the  soul  that  dwells  therein,  the 
aura  divina,  the  cBlherealfire  !  for  it  is  of  no  avail  that  the  arm  be  strong,  if  the  soul 
|)e  not  great.  What  signifies  it  that  one  hundred  men  in  the  house  of  Pcfers,  what 
signifies  it  that  three  hundred  men,  in  the  house  of  Commons,  assert  their  country's 
cause,  if  unsupported  by  the  people?  nor  was  this  act  of  your  redemption  confined 
to  any  body  of  men  ;  aU  men  had  a  share  in  it.  There  is  not  a  n>an  that  washes  his 
firelock  this  n:glit ;  there  is  not  a  Grand  Jury — tlicre  is  not  an  association — there  is 
not  a  corps  of  Volunteers — there  is  not  a  meeting  of  their  delegates  that  is  not  a 
party  to  this  acquisition,  and  pledged  to  support  it  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  It 
seems  as  if  the  men  of  Irtland  had  met  at  the  altar,  and  communicated  a  national 
tacrament ;  Juries,  Cities,  Counties,  Commouers,  Nobles,  Volunteers,  Gradations, 
Keligions,  a  solid  league,  a  rapid  fire. 

Of  the  Dungannon  Meeting,  Mr.  G.  fjpoke  at  considerable  length, 
the  following  are  some  of  his  sentiments  on  that  circumstance. 

"  Not  long  ago  that  Meeting  was  considtred  as  a  very  alarming  measure :  but  I 
thought  otherwise — I  approved  of  it  and  considered  it  a  great  original  transaction, 
and  like  all  original  transactions,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise,  until  it  became  a 
matter  of  admiration.  Great  measures  such  as  the  Meeting  of  the  English  at  Runi- 
mede,  and  the  Meeting  of  the  Irish  at  Dungannon,  are  original  transactions,  not 
following  from  precedent,  but  containing  in  themselves  both  principle  and  pre- 
cedent. The  Revolution  had  no  precedent.  Was  this  Meeting  founded  on  the 
Couatltution  ?  yes,  all  electors  have  a  share  in  the  constitution ;   to  preserve  tlii* 
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share,  they  must  meet,  must  associate,  must  confer;  for  communities  cannot  exist  as 
individual-).  Was  the  Community  called  on  to  conier?  yes,  all  the  great  constitu-' 
tional  questions  had  been  lost ;  and  the  public  cause,  become  desperate  in  Parlia- 
ment, had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  nation  ;  and  therefore  these  men,  these  good 
men  at  Dungannon,  have  acted  for  you  and  have  felt  for  you  and  your  privileges; 
and  accordingly  you  have  very  wisely  acceded  to  their  resolutions ;  and  have  put 
the  Irish  Parliament  at  the  head  of  this  Meeting,  of  .this  armament ;  and  made 
their  determination,  the  great  act,  incontrovertible  right  and  unalterable  pLir[>ose  of 
the  nation.  You  did  not  expect  some  time  ago  that  it  would  come  to  this ;  you  did 
little  imagine  that  those  men,  whom  some  of  you  laughed  at,  parading  the  streets  at 
first  in  auliward  squads — who  were  the  scoff  of  saucy  affectation,  sliuuid  have  proved 
the  saviours  of  their  country  ;  should  proceed  with  such  moderation  as  to  be  dread- 
ful only  to  the  enemies  of  their  Country  and  of  their  Country's  Constitution; 
wouid  have  formed  such  a  solidity  of  strength,  and  eminence  of  virtue  as  to  proceed 
to  the  heigiit  of  things  ;  no  license,  no  turbulence,  no  execntricity — infalii!>ie  as 
the  laws  of  motion  ;  they  live  in  the  constitution  they  preserve,  and  in  the  spirit 
they  in-^pire.  Let  not  England  fear  the  Irish  Volunteers;  if  siie  wishes  '.v  ii  to 
Ireland,  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  her  strength ;  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland 
would  die  in  support  of  England. 

This  nation  is  connected  vv.th  England  not,  as  .Judge  Blnd^slimc  has  falsely  said,  by 
conquest,  but  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  by  Charter:  the  crown  is  one  point  of  union, 
but  Magna  Charta  is  a  greater;  this  island  was  planted  with  British  privile-es  as 
well  as  by  British  men.  We  could  get  a  king  any  where ;  but  Engiand  is  the  only 
country  from  which  we  could  get  a  free  Constitution.  Liberty  ihen,  we  say,  wdk 
£nglaiid;  but  at  all  events  Liberty  —  England  has  repealed  the  declaratory  Act 
against  :,4wjc'r/co  and  will  she  retain  the  declaratory  Act  against /n /««-/?  she  has 
acknowledged  the  iii.dei>t'ndencc  of  America,  and  will  she  not  acknowledge  the 
libertij  of  Ireland?  If  England  refuse  our  claims,  /  will  nut  submit;  the  members 
of  this  House  cannot  submit.  No  nation  is  so  formed  as  to  bear  any  IhUi^  like 
personal  disrespect;  many  of  us  have  received  great  honours  from  the  peop:e  ;  can 
we,  can  I,  for  instance  among  others,  take  the  Civic  Crown  from  my  head  and  go 
under  the  yoke  of  the  British  Supremacy  ? 

Some  of  the  Gentlemen  of  this  Kingdom  are  descendants  of  Kings;  can  they 
pay  homage  to  the  crown  of  their  ancestors  on  the  head  of  every  common  man  in 
Engknd  ?  Will  the  noblemen,  the  gentltmen,  the  aimed  men  of  Ireland  stoop  to  any 
other  people?  no;  never;  1  know  the  gentlemen  of  this  country  too  well,  to  let  me 
think  so;  they  will  not  submit  to  this  insult,  this  insuit  offered  in  the  face  of 
Europe:  the  nation  is  committed  on  the  question  ;  she  will  not  bend;  the  armed 
presence  of  the  nation  will  not,  cannot  bend.  We  are  friends  to  England  on 
perfect  political  equality;  this  House  of  Parliament  knows  no  superior;  the  men  of 
Ireland  acknowletige  no  superiors;  they  have  claimed  laws  under  the  authority  of 
the  Br.tish  Coustiiution,  and  the  independence  of  Parliament  under  the  authority 
of  the  Ijws  of  God  and  Man.  This  is  a  right  so  iiuerwoven  with  your  nature, 
that  you  cannot  part  with  it  though  you  were  willing;  you  have  received  it  froio 
God,  and  you  cannot  yield  it  to  iiiuii. 
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Mr.  G.  then  spoke  on  the  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  Peers,  and 
contended  that  the  final  judicature  should  be  restored  to  them  ;  he 
next  coridenv.t  d  ihe  mutiny-bill  and  Poynu  g's  law  in  most  forcible 
terms,  and  concluded  with  the  following  words. 

"  I  do  not  say  that  ministers  should  take  the  lead  in  this  business  ;  if  they  will 
but  concede  ;  if  they  w  11  not  op])o^e  our  rigljis,  I  will  support  their  adminiitration. 
I  have  ill  my  hands  tlie  terms       1  will  read  thenv 

6th  of  Geo  1st  inadmissible— foreign  judicature  inadmi«ible — legislative  power 
of  the  Council  inadmissible — Perpetual  Mutiny-Bill  inadmissible. 

Limit  and  new  mould  the  Mutiny  Bill — extinguish  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Council — restore  the  power  of  the  Lords — establish  the  independency  of  the 
Parliament— these  are  my  private  terms  ;  I  speak  to  viceroys  and  kings  here  in 
Parliament ;  and,  those  being  complied  with,  1  will  take  decided  part  with  the 
present  Government  coiisnUcI,  if  they  please  ;  but  iv>l  considereil.  Yet  when  I 
disclaim  office  I  do  not  disclaim  responsibility,  nor  impose  a  rule  for  others,  but 
crave  indulgence  fpr  a  singularity.  I  have  no  ac(juaintance  with  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant nor  with  those  about  him  ;  nay,  if  he  had  sent  for  me,  I  am  persuaded  I 
should  have  declined  the  honor  of  seeing  him.  But  as  I  believe  his  administration 
■will  be  virtuous,  so  far  he  shall  have  my  fre''  su/i/mrt.  Yes  I  will,  if  called  upon, 
go  into  the  Cabinet,  but  only  as  the  friend  of  the  People ;  and  I  will  return  unplaced 
^nd  unpensioned — supporting  but  not  supported." 

Mr.  G.  then  moved  the  amendment  to  the  addresses,  which  was 
resolved  without  one  dissentient  voice.  From  this  amended  address 
we  extract  the  following  passage. 

"  We  beg  leave  to  assure  his  Majesty,  that  bis  subjects  of  Ireland  arc  a  free 
people;  that  the  crown  of  Ireland  is  an  Imperial  Cr>nvn,  insparablif  annexed  to 
the  Crown  of  Greul  Britain,  on  which  C'»incxi'<n  the  iiUresls  and  luipjiin'Ss  of  both 
nations  essfiitiall;/ depend ;  but  tliat  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  a  distinct  Kiiigd>m 
Vfith  a  Parliament  of  her  tm-n,  the  sulc  Legislature  thereof;  that  there  is  no  body 
of  men  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  kingdom  except  the  King,  Lords  and 
Commons  of  Ire/and ;  to  assure  His  Majesty  that  in  this  ri«hl  the  very  tsnence  of 
flur  liberties  exists;  a  right  which  \ve,  ou  the  part  of  nil  the  ■pcoplr  of  Iielaitd  do  claim 
as  their  birth-rii;ht,  and  which  we  canuot  i^ield  BUT  WITH  OUR  LIVES, 
.^nd  finally  we  beg  leave  to  assure  his  Majesty,  that  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in 
the  hope  of  a  redress  of  our  grievances,  iiiasmuch  as  the  people  of  this  Kingdom 
have  never  expressed  a  desire  to  share  the  fre.'doni  <f  Enoland,  without  declaring 
^heir  determination  to  share  her  fue  likewise;  STANDING  OR  FALLING 
WITH  THE  BRIIISH  NATION." 

To  this  remarkable  address  a  most  gracious  answer  was  given, 
and  a  few  days  after,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  his  speech  to  both 
Houses,  informed  them,  that  the  Legislature  of  Britain  had  con- 
curred in  a  resolution  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  National  dis- 
content and  tQ  assist  in  gratifying  every  wish  expressed  in  the 
a44ress  to   the   throne ;    a  negociation   was   instantly   commence^ 
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between  both  kiiigdo.ns,  which  terminated  in  the  repefil  of  the  6th 
of  Geo.    1st,  the  Act  by  which  the   British  Parliament  declared  its 
right  to  bind  Ireland  by  British  Statutes,     There  is  not  in  history  a 
more  striking  proof  of  the  versatii.ty  of  politicians,  than  that  which 
the  Irish  Legislature  presented  at  this  period       That  same  House  of 
Commons  which,  but  six  weeks  before  this,  had  rejected  every  effort 
of  the  Patriots  to  regain  Constitutional  and  Comaiercial  indepen- 
dence, suddenly  changed  their  opinions  and  shewed  themselves  the 
most  violent  supporters  of  those  measures,  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  their  constant  practice  to  oppose.     Even  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  (the 
late  Lord  Clare.)  who  had  fornieriy  opposed  Mr.  G's  motion  on  the 
Declaration  of  Rights,  asserted  "  that  as  the  nation  was  then  com- 
mitted  to  obtain  a  restoration  of  their  rights,  it  behoved  every  mnn  to 
stand  firm  "     What  then  may  we  suppose  were  the  feelings  of  the 
real  and   honest   friends    to  their  country,    when  ihcy  beheld  her 
liberties  restored,  her  injuries  redressed,  her  commerce  unshackled, 
her  independence  acknowledged,    and  her  long-forgotten  name   so 
gloriously  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  nations;  when  in  the  words 
of   the    eloquent,    and   patriotic   Curran,    they    beheld   "  her   soul 
walking  abroad   in  its  own  majesty  ;  her  body  swelling  beyond  the 
measure  of  her  chains  which  burst  from  around  he.';  and  when  she 
stood  redeemed,    regenerated,  and  disenthralled  by  the  irresistible 
spirit  of  Universal  Enancipation."     A  day  of  universal  thanksgiving 
was  proclaimed,  joy  and  happiness  pervaded  every  part  of  the  King- 
dom, and  the  House  of  Commons,   in  the  motion  of  Beauchamp 
Bagnal,  voted  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  purchase  an  estate 
and  mansion  for  their  illustrious  benefactor,  Henry  Grattan  and  his 
heirs  for  ever,  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  his  eminent  and 
unequalled  services  in  this   Parliamentary  revolution.     This  sum  was 
afterwards  limited,  in  the  Committee,  to  fifty  thousand  pounds,  at 
the  request  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  G. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Simple  repeal,  a  question  arose,  which  for 
a  time  suspended  Mr.  G's,  popularity.  It  was  contended  by  Mr. 
Flood  that  the  6th  of  Geo.  1st,  was  only  a  statute  declaratory  of  the 
existence  of  a  right  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  asserted  by  the  British 
Parliament  to  have  been  vested  in  it  previouslij  to  the  enaction  of  that 
declaratory  statute  ;  and  that  the  "  Simple  repeal  affected  only  the 
Act  of  declaraiion,  and  no  of  her  ;  that  the  right,  which  had  existed 
aiKl  had  been  exercised  prior  to  that  Act,  would  ajler  the  repeal  of 
ihat  Act,  stili  remain  in  the  British  Parliament;   and  that  it  was 
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probable  from  the  former  conduct  of  Britain  towards  Ireland,  that 
she  would,  at  some  future  period,  resume  the  exercise  of  that  right. 
He  therefore  advised  the  legislature  to  demand  of  the  British  ParHa- 
liament,  an  express  and  explicit  renunciation  of  all  righi  whatsoever 
to  legislate  for  Ireland,  internally  and  externally.  His  speech  on 
the  motion,  concluded  with  the  following  words. 

«'  And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have  a  feeling  in  the  inmost  pulse  of  my  heart,  it 
is  that  which  tells  me,  that  this  is  a  great  and  awful  day  ;  it  is  that  which  tells  me, 
that  if,  after  twenty  years  service,  I  should  pass  this  question  by,  neglectingly,  I 
should  be  a  base  betrayer  of  ray  country  ;  it  is  that  which  tells  me,  that  the  w  hole 
earth  does  not  contain  a  bribe  sufficient  to  make  me  trifle  with  the  liberties  of  this 
land,  I  do  therefore  wish  to  subscribe  my  name  to  vvhat  I  now  propose,  to  hav# 
them  handed  down  together  to  posterity,  that  posterity  may  know  there  was  at  least' 
one  man  who  disapproved  of  the  temporising  bill  {the  Simi>/e  rfjifalj  now  before  the 
house  ;  a  bill  that  future  Parliaments,  if  they  have  power,  will  reform  j  and,  if 
they  have  not,  will  v^ith  tears  deplore." 

Mr.  Grattan  whose  sagacity  this  objection  to  a  simple  repeal  had 
eluded,  and  who,  from  a  principle  of  vanity  perhaps,  which  has  its 
hold  even  on  the  soundest  minds,  affected  ihe  exclusive  honor  of 
originating  and  conducting  the  emancipation  of  the  Country,  exerted 
all  his  eloquence  and  ingenuity  to  combat  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Flood. 
He  (Mr.  G.)  contended  that  the  repeal  accompanied  by  such 
circumstances  as  attended  it,  should  be  considered  as  implying  a 
renunciation  of  the  right ;  that,  even  if  it  were  not  so,  and  that 
Britain  should  be  so  unjust  as  to  resume  it,  an  explicit  renunciation 
of  it  would  be  but  a  slender  defence;  and  that  to  force  Great 
Britain,  in  this  her  hour  of  distress,  to  confess  herself  an  usurper, 
would  be  as  ungenerous  to  her,  as  it  would  be  useless  to  Ireland, 
Never  was  a  war  of  eloquence  more  fiercely  fought  than  between 
these  rival  patriots.  Mr.  Flood's  motion  was  lost  on  a  minority  of 
pix  against  the  rest  of  the  House,  and  addresses  to  the  King  from 
the  volunteers  of  Ulster,  Leinster  and  Connaught,  concurred  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

The  next  occasion  on  which  we  find  Mr.  G.  distinguishing  (rather 
degrading)  himself,  is  in  his  contest  between  him  and  Mr.  Flood, 
oh  Sir  H.  Cavendish's  motion  for  retrenchment,  October  ^('^th,  !  :  S3, 
Mr.  G.  and  such  of  the  patriotic  Whigs  as  sided  with  the  Govern- 
ment, opposed  the  motion  with  considerable  violence,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  technical  irregularities  of  the  proceedings,  a  d  he  j  oli  ical 
inexpediency  of  the  measure,      Mr.  Flood  supported  the  motion, 
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and  declared  his  regret  that  illness  had  rendered  him  unable  to  speak 
at  any  length  on  the  question;  In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  G. 
made  the  following  pitiable  allusion  to  this  declaration  of  Mr.  Flood's  : 
"  I  shall  not  trouble  you  long  nor  take  up  your  time  by  apologizing  for  bodily 
infirmity,  or  the  afftctation  of  bodily  infirmity.  I  shall  not  speak  of  myself,  nor 
enter  into  a  defence  of  my  character,  having  never  apostatized. " 

In  reply,  Mr,  Flood,  though  really  oppressed  with  illness,  spoke 
to  this  effect : 

"  The  Right  Honorable  Member  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  my  say« 
ing  a  word  in  replj'  to  what  ha.,  fallen  from  him;  every  Member  in  the  House  can 
bear  witness  of  the  infirmity  I  mentioned,  and  therefore  it  required  but  little  candor 
to  make  a  nocturnal  attack  on  the  infirmity ;  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Right  Ho- 
norable Member ;  I  will  meet  him  any  where,  or  upon  any  ground,  by  night  or  by 
day ;  T  would  stand  but  poorly  in  my  own  estimation,  and  in  the  opinion  of  my 
country,  if  I  did  not  stand  far  above  him.  I  do  not  come  here  dressed  in  a  rich 
wardrobe  of  words  to  delude  the  people — I  am  not  one  who  has  promised  repeatedly 
to  bring  in  a  bill  of  Rights,  yet  does  not  bring  in  that  bill,  nor  permit  any  other  to 
do  it ;  I  am  not  one  who  threatened  to  prosecute  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
"Bench  for  acting  under  an  English  law,  and  afterwards  shrunk  from  that  business^ — 
I  am  not  the  author  of  the  Simple  Repeal — I  am  not  one,  who  after  saying  the 
Parliament  was  a  Parliament  of  prostitutes,  endeavoured  to  make  their  voices  sub- 
servient to  my  interest — 1  am  not  one,  who  would  come  at  midnight  and  attempt, 
by  a  vote  of  this  House,  to  stifle  the  voice  of  the  people  which  my  egregious  folly 
had  raised  against  me — I  am  not  the  gentlemen  who  subsists  upon  your  accounts — I 
fm  not  the  mendicant  patriot  who  was  bought  by  his  country  for  a  sum  of  moify,  and 
then  sold  that  country  for  prompt  pa>,meni  !  I  am  not  the  man  who,  in  this  House, 
loudly  complained  of  an  infringement  made  by  England  in  including  Ireland  in  a 
bill,  and  then  sent  a  certificate  to  Dungannon,  that  Ireland  was  not  included — I 
never  was  bought  by  the  people  nor  ever  sold  them ;  the  gentleman  says,  he  never 
apostatized  ;  but  I  say,  I  liever  changed  my  principles ;  let  every  man  say  the  same, 
and  let  the  people  believe  them  if  they  can.  I  am  accused  of  having  been  in  office  ; 
but  if  it  be  so  bad  a  thing  to  take  an  office  in  the  state,  how  comes  the  gentlemen 
connected  with  men  in  office  ?  I  object  to  no  man  for  being  in  office  ;  a  patriot  in 
office  is  the  more  a  jHilriol  for  being  so.  There  wfts  a  time  when  the  glories  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough  shrank  and  withered  before  those  of  the  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman  ;  when  palaces  superior  to  Bleinheim  were  to  be  built  for 
bis  reception  ;  when  *  pyramids  and  pillars  were  to  be  raised  and  adorned  with 
embiums  and  inscriptions  sacred  to  his  virtue  ;  but  the  pillars  and  the  pyramids  are 
now  sunk  ;  though  then  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  was  inferior  to  him  ;  but  he  i» 
still  so  great  that  the  Queen '6f  France,  I  dare  say,  will  have  a  song  made  on  the* 
name  of  Grattan.  It  is  said  1  supported  Lord  Harcourt's  administration  ;  it  is 
true,  but  I  never  deserted  my  principles,  but  carried  them  with  me  iuio  the  cabinet. 


*  Alluding  to  a  Resolution  of  the  UNter  Vr  lunteers  to  erect  a  National  Monument  at  Dungannon, 
Ip  wlitdi  Lord  Choi leoxout' and  Mf.  Gratlaii  were  co  be  j^>urticalarly  diatinguished. 
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A  Gentleman  who  now  hears  me  knows  that  I  proposed  to  the  Privy  Council  an 
Irish  mutiny-bill  and  that  not  with  a  tu'eiv  of  an?/  Parliamentary  Grant.  I  supported 
an  Absentee  tax;  and  while  I  was  in  office,  registered  my  principles  in  the  books  of 
Government ;  and  the  moment  I  could  not  influence  Government  to  the  advantage 
of  the  nation,  I  ceased  to  act  with  them — I  acted  for  myself — If  this  country  ie 
now  satisfied,  is  it  owing  to  that  gentleman  ?  no ;  the  Simple  Repeal,  disapproved 
and  scouted  by  all  the  Lawyers  in  England  and  in  Ireland  shews  the  contrary ;  and 
the  only  apology  he  can  make  for  it,  is  that  he  is  no  lawj'er  at  all.  A  man  of  warm 
imagination  and  brilliant  fancy  will  sometimes  be  dazzled  by  his  own  ideas  and  may 
for  a  moment  fall  into  error ;  but  a  man  of  sound  head  could  not  make  so  egregious  a 
mistake,  and  a  man  of  an  honest  heart  would  not  persist  in  it  after  it  was  discovered. 
I  have  now  done — and  take  leave  to  say,  that  if  the  gentleman  enters  often  into  this 
kind  of  colloquy  with  me,  he  will  not  have  much  to  boast  of,  at  the  end  of  the 
session." 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  G's.  rejoinder  will  give  the  reader 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  violence  and  acidity  of  Mr.  G's.  genius  in 
the  invective  style. 

"  All  the  House,  all  the  revered  and  respected  characters  in  the  country  hear  me 
and  know  that  what  I  say  is  true.  But  it  is  not  the  slander  of  the  bad  tongue  of  a 
bad  character  that  can  defame  me ;  I  maintain  my  reputation  both  in  public,  and 
in  private  life ;  no  man,  who  has  not  a  bad  character,  can  say  I  ever  deceived  him ; 
no  country  has  called  me  a  cheat.  I  will  suppose  a  public  character  a  man  not  now 
in  tliis  House,  but  who  fonnerlt/  mii>ht  have  been  there — I  will  suppose  it  was  liis 
constant  practice,  to  abuse  every  man  who  differed  from  him,  and  to  betray  every 
man  who  trusted  him  ;  I  will  suppose  him  active,  I  will  begin  from  his  cradle  ;  I 
will  divide  his  life  into  three  stages;  in  the  first  he  was  intemperate,  in  the  second 
corrupt,  in  the  third  seditious.  Suppose  him  a  great  egotist,  his  honour  equal  to 
his  oath,  I  will  stop  him,  and  say,  "  Sir  your  talents  are  not  as  great  as  your  life  is 
infamous ;  you  were  silent  for  years  and  you  were  silent  for  money  ;  when  affairs  of 
consequence  were  being  debated,  you  might  be  seen  passing  by  these  doors,  like  a 
guilty  spirit,  just  waiting  for  the  moment  of  putting  the  question,  that  you  might 
step  in  and  give  your  venal  vote  ;  or  at  times  with  a  vulgar  brogue,  apeing  the  man- 
ner, and  imitating  the  infirmities  of  Lord  Chatham ;  or  like  a  kettle  drummer 
tatheriti^  yourself  into  popularity,  to  catch  the  vulgar;  or  you  might  be  seen 
hovdriiiii  uivr  the  dome  like  an  ill  omened  bird  of  night,  v  ilh  sepulchral  notes,  a  cadare- 
rous  aspect  and  broken  beak,  ready  to  stoop  and  p'unce  upon  your  prey — you  can  be 
trusted  by  no  man — the  people  cannot  trust  you — the  ministers  cannot  trust  you — 
you  deal  out  the  most  imjiartial  treachery  lu  both — you  tell  the  nation  it  is  ruined  by 
Other  men,  while  it  is  sold  by  you, — you  fled  from  the  embargo  bill — you  fied  from 
the  mutiny  bill — you  fled  from  the  sugar  bill — I  therefore  tell  you,  in  the  face  of 
your  country,  before  all  the  world,  and  to  your  beard — you  are  not  an  honest  man. 

Both  parties  immediately  quitted  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
were  prevented  from  terminating  the  contest  in  a  duel,  by  being 
instantly  put  under  arrest,  and  bound  in  a  large  sum  to  keep  the 
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peace.  Mr.  Flood  in  the  course  of  the  next  evening  pronounced 
one  of  his  best  speeches,  containing  a  history  and  defence  of  his 
former  poHtical  hfe.  Mr.  G.  attempted  to  reply,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  clamours  of  the  House.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Flood,  to  remark  that  his  talents  and  public  services  were 
inferior  to  Mr.  G's  alone,  if  they  were  inferior  ;  that  his  patriotism 
was  as  ardent ;  and  that  his  political  integrity  was  as  pure  and 
incorruptible  as  Mr.  G's,  and,  if  possible,  more  so.  The  effects, 
which  their  patriotic  exertions  in  the  cause  of  their  country  pro- 
duced on  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  these  great  rivals,  are 
worthy  of  mention.  The  one  gained  Mr.  G.  gained  a  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  ;  the  other,  Mr.  Flood  lost  three  thousand  five 
hundred  a  year,  which  he  held  from  the  Government.  From  this 
period  (1783)  until  the  introduction  of  Orde's  Commercial  regula- 
tions in  1785,  we  find  Mr.  G.  in  a  state  of  comparative  inactivity. 
He  supported  Mr.  Flood's  motions  for  reform,  but  with  neither  the 
ardour  nor  ability  which  was  to  be  expected  from  the  excellence  of 
the  cause  and  the  greatness  of  his  powers.  His  silence. however  did 
not  arise  from  any  decrease  of  patriotism  ;  it  would  rather  seem 
that  having  conceived  the  hope  of  completing  by  his  own  exertions 
exclusively,  the  revolution  which  he  had  so  honourably,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully commenced,  and  having  been  frustrated  in  that  by  Mr, 
Flood's  opposition  to  the  Simple  repeal,  and  his  own  loss  of  popu- 
larity on  the  occasion,  he  permitted  the  great  consideration  of  his 
duty  to  be  merged  in  a  little,  vmworthy  feeling  of  personal  vanity, 
and  withdrew  his  valuable  assistance  from  the  cause  of  his  country, 
because  he  could  not  take  the  lead  in  it ;'  thus  shewing  to  the  world 
the  remarkable  instance  of  a  truly  patriotic,  and  generally  wise  man 
offering  an  injury  to  his  country,  (for  such  was  the  loss  of  his 
services,)  because  he  could  not  serve  it,  after  his  own  particular 
method. 

During  this  period  of  his  retirement  Mr.  G.  married  a  lady  of 
the  name  of  Fitzgerald  (Harriet)  of  a  most  amiable  disposition  ;  of 
whom  he  remained  to  his  last,  what  he  had  been  in  a  great  degree 
before  his  marriage,  an  enamoured  lover. 

The  noxious  cloud  which  dimmed  the  glory,  and  chilled  the 
powers  of  our  Irish  Chatham  had  scarcely  time  to  settle  on  it,  when 
we  behold  it  rapidly  fading  away,  dispersed  by  the  quick  piercing 
splendor  of  his  intellect,  or  melted  into  vacancy  by  the  fervour  of 
his  patriotism. 
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In  the  Session  of  17S5,  we  find  liim  returned  to  his  post  again, 
and  combating  with  all  the  powers  of  his  mighty  mind  the  adoption  of 
Orde's  commercial  regulations;  one  of  which,  namely,  that  compelling 
the  Irish  Parliament  to  adopt  and  enact  such  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  as  related  to  the  regulation  of  her  commerce,  appeared 
to  infringe  on  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland.  His  speeches 
on  this  occasion  display  an  accurate  knowledge  of  commerce,  clear, 
comprehensive,  and  statesman-like  ideas  of  Government,  the  firmest 
principles  of  patriotism,  the  most  acute  and  solid  argumentative 
powers  and  a  kind  of  intuitive  foresight  almost  amounting  to  a  spirit 
of  prophecy.  Of  the  last  quality  his  mention  of  a  legislative  union, 
which  at  this  period  was  never  even  imagined,  and  which  did  not 
happen  till  fifteen  jears  after,  will  contribute  to  give  a  sufficient 
example.  The  following  are  extracts  from  his  speeches  in  the 
*'  Commercial  Regulations." 

"  I  shall  leave  this  and  come  to  your  commerce  in  the  East.  The  British  Parlia- 
ment have  judged  it  moBt  expedient  for  Great  Britain  to  carry  on  her  trade  to  the 
East  by  an  exclusive  company,  and  they  call  on  the  Irish  Parliament  to  determine 
that  it  is  most  expedient  for  Ireland  to  have  no  trade  at  all  in  these  parts;  this  is 
not  a  surrender  of  the  political  rights  of  the  constitution,  but  of  the  natural  rights 
of  man ;  not  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  but  of  the  rights  of  nations — not  to 
sail  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Straits  of  IMagellan  ;  an  aweful 
interdict !  Not  only  European  settlements,  but  neutral  countries  excluded,  and 
God's  providence  shut  out  in  the  most  opulent  boundaries  of  the  creation  ;  other 
interdicts  go  to  particular  places  for  local  seasons,  because  they  belong  to  certain 
European  States;  but  here  a  path  is  presented  to  the  Irishmen  in  the  open  sea. 
Other  interdicts  go  to  a  determinate  a  period  of  time  but  here  is  an  eternitt/  of 
restraint;  you  are  to  have  no  trade  at  all  during  the  existence  of  the  company,  and 
uo  free  trade  to  these  parts  after  its  expiration.  This  resembles  rather  a  judgement 
of  God  than  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  whether  you  measure  it  by  immensity  of 
space  or  infinity  of  duration  and  has  nothing  human  about  it  except  its  presump- 
tion.— 

"  From  this  consideration  of  commerce  a  question  much  more  higli,  more 
deep,  more  valuable  arises ;  a  question  in  which  every  idea  of  interest  vanishes ; 
this  is  no  less  than  the  question  of  Constitution  ;  that  question  which  three  years 
ago  agitated,  fired,  and  exalted  the  Irish  nation;  the  independency  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  According  to  this  bill  we  are  to  subscribe  to  whatever  laws  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  shall  prescribe  concerning  our  trade ;  here  there  is  an  end  of 
your  free  trade,  and  free  constitution;  it  is  an  union,  an  incipient  and  creeping 
uni'in  ;  a  virtual  union  establishing  one  \vi\l  in  the  general  concerns  of  trade  and 
navigation,  and  reposing  that  will  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  an  union 
where  our  Parliament  preserves  its  existence  after  it  has  lost  its  authority.  In 
opposing  tliis  bill,  I  coubider  myself  opposing  an  union  in  limine  and  treat  that 
^rgutnent  for  union  as  totally  utjfounded,  which  makes  similarity  of  law,  and  com. 
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MUinity  of  interest  (reason  strong  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland)  a  pretence  for  a 
condition  which  would  be  dissimilarity  of  law,  because  extinction  of  j)nvilege,  and 
therefore  hostility,  not  community  of  interests." 

"  But  I  have  an  objection  to  this  argument,  stronger  even  than  its  want  of  foun. 
dation  in  reason  and  experiment ;  I  hold  it  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  declaration, 
that  the  full  and  free  external  legislature  of  the  Irish  Parliament  is  incompatible  with 
the  British  Empire.  And  if  any  body  of  men  can  still  think  that  the  Irish  consti- 
tution is  incompatible  with  the  British  Empire,  they  hold  a  doctrine,  which  I  abjure 
as  sedition  against  the  connection  :  but  if  any  body  of  men  are  justified  m  thinking 
that  the  Irish  Constitution  is  incompatible  witii  the  British  Empire,  1  say,  prrisfi 
ike  Empire  !  live  the.  Constitution  !  Reduced  by  this  false  dilemma  to  take  a  part 
my  second  wish  is  theBritish  Empire;  my  first  wisJi  and  boinden  duty  istlie  liberty 
of  Ire/and." 

In  the  following  extract  the  reader  may  perceive  ^Ir.  G's  opinion, 
as  to  the  power  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  to  surrender  their  existence 
by  an  act  of  Union. 

"  It  not  unfrequently  has  happened  that  two  equal  nations  have  covenanted  to 
suspend,  in  particular  cases,  tlieir  legislative  powers  for  mutual  benetit ;  so  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  may  covenant,  not  raise  high  duties  on  each  other's  manu- 
factures ;  but  if  Ireland  goes  farther  and  covenants  to  subscribe  to  British  law,  this  is 
not  a  mutual  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  legislative  power,  but  a  transfer  of  the 
power  itself  from  one  country  to  another,  to  be  exercised  by  another  hand.  I 
speak  however  as  if  transfer  could  take  place,  but,  in  fiict,  it  could  nol.  Any 
arrangement  so  covenanting  is  a  mere  nullity  ;  it  could  not  bind  you;  much  less 
could  it  bind  your  successors  ;  for  a  man  is  not  omnipotent  over  himself,  neither  are 
your  Parliament's  omnipotent  over  iliemselvcs,  to  accumplisii  their  own  destruction,  and 
])ropagate  dealh  to  their  successors ;  there  is  in  these  cases  a  superior  relationship  to 
our  respective  creators,  God — the  community — which,  in  the  instance  of  the 
individual  man,  arrests  the  hand  of  suicide,  and  in  that  of  (he  political  body,  stops 
the  act  of  surrender,  and  makes  man  the  means  of  propagating  life,  and  Parlia- 
ment the  organ  to  continue  liberty,  and  not  the  engine  to  destroy  it.  t  speak  on 
principle — the  principle  on  which  you  stand, — the  principle  of  your  creation  — of 
your  political  existence.  We  the  tirniied  trustees  of  a  delegated  power,  born  for  a 
jHirticular  purpose,  lim'UQA  to  a,  ])articular  lime,  and  bearing  an  inviolable  relation- 
sLiip  to  the  people  who  sent  us  to  Parliament,  cannot  break  that  relailonsiiip, 
counteract  that  purpose,  surrender,  diminish  or  derogate  from,  those  privileges  we 
breathe  but  to  preserve.  Could  the  Parliament  of  England  covenant  to  subscribe 
to  your  laws  ?  could  she  covenant  that  young  Ireland  should  command,  and  that 
old  England  should  obey?  If  such  a  proposal  to  England  could  be  a  mockery,  to 
Ireland  it  cannot  be  a  constitution.  I  rest  on  authority  as  well  as  principle,  ti.e 
authority  on  which  the  English  Revolution  rests.  Mr.  Locke,  who,  in  his  chapter 
on  the  abolition  of  government,  says,  that  the  transfer  of  legislative  power,  is  t!  e 
ab.liiion  of  the  stale,  and  not  a  liansfer.  Thus  I  corigratulate  this  House  and 
myself,  that  it  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  British  constitution  that  it  cannot  perish 
«f  rapid  mortality,  nor  die  in  a  day,  like  the  men  who  should  protect  her ;  any  act, 
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that  trinild  deatroi/  the  liberty  of  the  people,  is  dead  bornjiom  the  womb  ;  men  may  put 
down  the  Public  cause  for  a  season,  but  another  year  would  see  old  Constitution 
advancing  the  honours  of  his  head,  and  the  good  institution  of  Parliament  Shaking 
off  the  tomb,  to  re-ascend,  in  all  its  pomp,  and  pride,  and  plenitude,  and 
privilege." 

After  a  most  animated  debate,  which  lasted  eighteen  hours,  the 
House  divided  on  the  motion  of  Secretary  Orde  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  containing  the  new  propositions,  when  there  appeared  for 
it,  127,  against  it,  108.  Such  a  division  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
business  was  eqivalent  to  a  defeat.  Mr.  Orde  having  moved  the 
first  reading,  declared  he  did  not  intend  to  proceed  further  on  it,  and, 
to  preclude  a  motion  of  censure  framed  by  Mr.  Flood,  moved  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House,  which  was  carried  without  division.  Public 
illuminations  testified  the  public  joy  at  the  failure  of  this  plan,  which 
ended  to  the  great  disappointment  of  jNIr.  Pitt  and  his  coadjutors  in 
both  kingdoms.  From  this  period  we  find  Mr.  G.  an  active  leader 
of  the  country  in  the  Conmions  ;  his  popularity,  which  had  so  sud- 
denly sunk  on  his  support  of  the  Simple  Repeal,  had  now  arisen 
to  its  former  level ;  and  the  nation  found,  notwithstanding,  one 
difference  of  opinion,  he  was  still  an  upright  and  independent 
senator.  In  Mr.  G.'s  speech  (9th  Feb.  1786)  on  Mr.  Conolly's  motion 
for  national  economy,  he  has  left  to  us  the  following  tanciful  descrip- 
tion of  the  public  finances  : 

"  See  the  chart  of  your  credit,  an  evanescent  speck  just  rising  above  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  and  then  it  drops;  while  your  debt  ascends  like  a  pyramid,  with  an 
audacious  defalcation,  and  almost  culn)inales  in  your  meridian.  fllidway  this 
mountain  of  debt,  you  w  ill  discern  a  line  marking  your  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the 
practice  of  running  in  debt." 

In  the  discussion  on  the  Pension-list,  Mr.  Grattan  gave  great 
offence  by  causing  the  names  to  be  read  out  by  the  clerk,  and  closing 
the  debate  with  these  strong  words  : 

"  If  I  should  state  that  pensions  are  not  a  grievance,  I  should  vote  an  impudent, 
an  insolent,  and  a  public  lie." 

In  the  end  of  the  year  17S0,  the  peasantry  of  Munster,  driven  to 
poverty  and  desperation  by  the  oppressions  of  those  subordinate 
land  lords,  called  middle-men,  and  by  the  extortions  of  tithe-proctors, 
formed  illegal  combinations,  whose  professed  object  was  the  refor- 
mation of  tithes  ;  and  their  boldness  increasing  with  their  numbers, 
subsequently  resolved  to  pay  none,  and  to  hinder  others  from  paying 
them  also.  To  effect  this  they  assembled  in  large  and  numerous  bodies, 
went  from  parish  to  parish  in  the  open  day,  and  swore,  and  compelled 
the  people  to  take  an  oath  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels  to  obey 
the  laws  of  Captain  Right,  (the  fictitious  name  of  their  leader,)  and 
to  starve  the  Protestant  clergy.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  the  Attorney- 
'  General,  brought  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  these  tumultuous  meetings,  by 
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making  them  felonies  in  law,  and  by  increasing  the  powers  of  the 
magistrates.  This  was  opposed  by  the  patriots  as  unconstitutional, 
particularly  that  clause  which  directed  magistrates  to  demolish  the 
Roman  Chapels  in  which  those  illegal  oaths  should  be  administered. 
Of  this  clause  Mr.  G.  spoke,  in  the  debate,  to  the  following  effect : 

"  I  have  heard  of  transgressors  being  dragged  from  the  sanctuary,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  the  sanctuary  being  demolished.  This  goes  so  far  as  to  hold  out  the 
laws  as  a  sanction  to  sacrilege.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  be  of  a  different  religion, 
yet  they  have  one  common  God  and  one  common  Saviour  with  gentlemen  themselves ; 
and  surely  the  Gon  of  the  Protestant  temple  is  the  God  of  the  Catholic  Temple. — 
What  does  the  clause  enact  ? — that  the  magistrate  shall  pull  down  the  Temple  of 
his  God  !  and  if  it  be  rebuilt,  and  as  oft  as  it  shall  be  rebuilt  for  three  years,  he 
shall  again  prostrate  it ;  and  so  proceed  in  a  repetition  of  his  abominations,  and  thus 
stab  the  criminal  through  the  sides  of  his  Creator!  !" 

This  odious  clause  met  with  such  strong  and  decided  reprobation 
from  members  of  both  parties,  that  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  was  compelled 
to  omit  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  Mr.  G.  made  his  celebrated  motion  for 
a  commutation  of  the  tythe  system.  The  southern  parts  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  for  some  time  back  kept  in  a  state  of  discontent 
and  disturbance,  arising  from  the  tyrannical  and  cruel  exertions  of 
the  proctors,  made  under  the  pretence  of  collecting  the  dues  of  the 
clergy.  Mr.  G's.  objection  to  the  existing  system  argued,  that  the 
taxation  of  the  full  tenth  was  disproportioned  to  the  means  of  the 
peasant ;  that  it  was  a  tax  upon  industry,  and  a  draw-back  on 
cultivation  ;  that  the  mode  of  collecting  it,  through  the  medium  of 
proctors,  exposed  the  people  to  be  plundered  by  them  without  resis- 
tance or  redress  ;  and  that  the  quarrels  and  animosities  which  conse- 
quently arose  between  the  parson  and  his  parishioners,  were  a 
perversion  of  the  purpose  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  a  scandal 
to  the  religion  of  Christianity. — To  put  a  stop  to  these  evils,  Mr.  G. 
proposed  two  plans  of  collecting  the  revenues  of  the  church  :  one 
was  to  discover  the  usual  income  of  the  clergy,  and  to  fix  the  quan- 
tity of  provision  for  them  at  the  usual  net  return  on  an  ave- 
rage of  years ;  that  the  fund  for  the  provision  should  be  a  charge 
on  the  barony,  to  be  found  like  other  county  charges  ;  that  the 
head-constable  should  be  the  parson's  collector,  and  the  county 
his  security.  The  other  was  a  modus;  that  every  article  which 
should  be  subject  to  tithe,  should  be  set  in  a  tithing-table,  with 
certain  i-atages  annexed ;  that  those  ratages  be  considered  and 
set  forth  as  equivalent  to  so  miny  stone  of  bread  corn  ;  and  that  the 
bread  corn  be  va-aed  every  seven  years  by  the  clerk  of  the  market. 
Either  of  those  plans  he  proposed  for  adoption  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  contended  that  the  peasant's  cow  and  potatoe-garden  should 
be    exempt   from   tithe.      He    accompanied   his    motion   with   one 
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of  the  most  splendid  and  powerful  speeches  upon  record.  Even  his 
great  antagonist,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  acknowledged  "  that  it  was  the 
most  splendid  display  of  eloquence  that  the  House  had  ever 
heard." 

We  regret  that  tlie  shortness  of  space  and  approaching  crowd  of 
important  events  will  not  permit  us  to  make  extracts  from  it,  or 
to  enter  into  a  disaussion  on  the  nature  of  the  tithe  system,  and  of 
Mr.  G.'s  plan  of  commutation.  The  measure  was  opposed  by  the 
collective  influence  of  the  established  church,  and,  consequentl)' 
rejected  by  the  legislature,  as  was  a  subsequent  motion  of  his,  viz. 
a  Bill  to  promote  the  improvement  of  barren  land,  by  exempting 
reclaimed  ground  from  the  payment  of  tithe  for  seven  years.  His 
speech  on  the  last  motion  contains  one  passage,  which  appears  to  us 
so  philosi'phically  sublime,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
presenting  it  to  the  reader  :  in  an  apostrophe  to  the  Bishops,  who 
opposed  the  Bill,  he  exclaims, 

'■  No,  my  Loifis,  on  this  subject  your  Bible  is  against  you-"the  precepts  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  Church  are  against  you— the  great  words,  increase  and  mul- 
t/'pli^ — the  axiom  of  philosophy,  that  nature  does  nothing  in  vain — the  productive 
principle,  that  formed  the  system,  and  defends  it  against  the  ambition  and  encroach- 
ments of  its  o\\n  elements— the  re-productive  principle  which  continues  the  system 
and  v.'hich  makes  vegetation  support  life,  and  life  administer  back  again  to  vegetation  ; 
taking  from  the  grave  its  sterile  tjuality,  and  making  death  itself  jiropagate  to  life 
and  succession-~the  plenitude  of  things  and  the  majesty  of  nature,  through  all  her 
organs— manifest  against  such  a  sentiment;  this  blind  fatality  of  error,  which  under 
pretence  of  defending  the  unajjostolic  wealth  of  the  priestiiood,  checks  the  growth  of 
man,  arrests  his  industry,  controverts  the  sacred  fiat  of  the  Godhead,  and  makes  the 
sterility  of  the  Planet  one  of  the  tenets  of  its  religion." 

We  have  hitherto  traced  Mr.  G.  from  session  to  session,  and  have  gi- 
ven select  extracts  from  his  Speeches  o!i  every  insportant  and  interest- 
ii\ir  questio)!.  'i  his  method  we  prefsirred  to  any  other,  both  because  it 
paltiiits  a  regular  record  of  his  political  acts,  and  allows  to  every  reader 
jin  opportunity  of  forming  a  private  opinion  on  the  quality  of  his 
elocutional  powers.  Vv^e  regret  that  the  rapidly  succeeding  crowd  of 
important  events,  and  the  projiortionalely  increasing  number  of  Mr. 
(}'s  patriotic  exertions  compel  us  to  deviate,  in  some  degree,  from 
tliis  method,  as  inconsistent  with  line  limited  quantity  of  our  space. 
From  this  forward,  therefore,  we  shall  give  fewer  extracts,  and  men- 
tion only  his  most  important  actions;  we  shall  enter  more  deeply  into 
the  political  condition  of  the  country,  the  mode  of  administration 
acted  upon  by  the  ruling  authorities,  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
public  opinions  of  that  niost  interesting  period,  arwl  of  the  dreadful 
and  destructive  convulsion,  which  originated  from  all  these  collective 
causes ;  and  shall  conclude  (in  our  next)  with  a  general  review  of 
his  political  measures,  and  a  critical  dissertation  on  the  quality  and 
character  of  his  eloquence. 
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14 

29 

.92 

29 

.95 

50 

.160 

SW. 

Cloudy. 

15 

.80 

.73 

53 

.015 

W.  SW. 

Fair. 

16 

.79 

.80 

50 

.380 

w. 

Cloud3% 

17 

B 

.85 

.94 

44 

w. 

Fair. 

18 

.95 

.93 

45 

.110 

W.  NW. 

Fair. 

19 

.95 

30 

.00 

38 

.030 

NW. 

Fair. 

20 

- 

.02 

45 

N.  NW. 

Fine. 

If^  Li  our  last  Meteorological  Table,  for  May  21  read  June  21,  and  for 
May  1,  read  July  1. 
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N.  B. — The  above  observations,  excepting  those  of  the  Barometer,  apply  to  a 
period  of  twenty-four  hours,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  on  the  day  indicated  in  the  first 
column.  A  dash  in  the  column  for  "  Rain,"  denotes  that  the  result  is  included  in 
the  next  following  observation ;  the  guage  is  elevated  about  53  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground.  The  last  column  merely  relates  to  that  portion  of  the  day  included 
between  sun-rise  and  sun-set. 

REMARKS. 

7th  Month,  30th.  A  brisk  gale  from  SW,  31st,  a  gentle  showrer  about  7  this 
morning. 

8th  Month,  4th,  squally;  a  very  heavy  shower  about  2  p.m.  with  some  hail  • 
strong  indications  of  electrical  action  in  the  atmosphere.  A  brisk  gale  on  the  night 
of  the  7th.  Morning  of  the  8th  cloudy;  but  distant  olijects  very  distinctly  seen  ; 
gale  continued  all  day  with  unabated  violence.  9th,  gale  rather  abated ;  shooting 
stars  observed.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  the  shooting -stars  were  very  numerous  ; 
the  corruscations  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  in  some  cases  the  motion  so  rapid,  as  t« 
give  the  impression  of  a  continued  stream  of  light. 


RESULTS    OF    SEVENTH    MONTH. 

Barometer,  greatest  height  10  A.M.  1st  day,  wind  NW.        -         _         -  30.45 

least          —     10  a.m.  18th      —          SW.          -         -         -  29.42 

.— —  mean         —     10  a.  m.  -         -         -         -         -         -         -  30  .08 

.    .    ■  mean         —     10   p.  m.            -         -         -          -         -         _  30  .07 

■  mean  of  both         ----..._3o  .075 

— ^—  temperature  of  Mercury  320.            -         _         _         .         _  29  .99 

— —  range     ,------,.._  i  .03 

— —  greatest  range  in  24  hours,    16th  day          _          -          -         »  .46 

Thermometer,  greatest  cold  7th  day,  wind  NE.  -         -         -         -  42* 

mean  of  greatest  daily  cold  -  ■         -         -         •  50* 

Rain,  1,535  inches. 

55,   City-quay,  8th  Month,  1820.  J.  P.   Jun. 

^y-  In  consequence  of  one  of  my  Thermometers  having  met  with  an  accident,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  the  registry  of  the  Maximum  of  Temperature 
until  I  can  get  it  replaced. 


MAGNETISM  PRODUCED  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

Professor  CErsted,  has  discovered  a  method  of  producing  Magnetical  effects  by 
means  of  Electricity.  The  apparatus  employed  for  the  purpose  is  so  powerful,  that 
it  can  melt  an  iron  wire  six  inches  long,  and  1-1 75th  of  an  inch  diameter.  The 
experiments  have  proved  that  electricity  has  a  great  influence  upon  metals ;  and  th*t 
the  Magnetic  needle  may  be  made  to  vary  60'  by  its  influence. 
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ESSAY    ON    METEOROLOGY, 

By  E.  W.  M,  Rice,  a.  m.  m.  r.  i.  a.  &c. 

Mr.  L.  Howard,  to  whom  science  is  deeply  indebted,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Climate 
of  London,  says,  "  we  may  now  probably  venture  with  safety,  to  anticipate  some 
of  those  conclusions  which  posterity  will  otherwise  have  to  draw  from  our  data — to 
lay  the  ground  work  of  the  edifice,  if  not  to  proceed  to  build,  with  the  present  ma- 
terials— should  it  be  enquired,  for  what  end — the  answer  (without  travelling  to 
more  remote  consequences)  may  be — for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  Navigation  ; 
two  objects  of  that  magnitude  that  the  most  distant  prospect  of  the  smallest  perma- 
nent addition  to  our  store  of  knowledge  and  experience  concerning  them,  will  be 
slighted  by  none  but  those,  who  have  not  duly  considered  the  influence  of  science 
on  the  arts,  and  of  those  on  the  well-being  of  society."  This  much  would  be 
sufficient  reason  for  intruding  the  present  subject  on  the  pages  of  a  monthly 
Magazine  whose  object  is  not  to  attain  the  form  of  a  monthly  Newspaper,  or  a 
collection  of  anecdotes,  foolish  tales,  or  borrowed  reviews,  but  to  afford  information 
and  rational  employment  for  the  mind.  But  when  we  look  to  the  extensive 
influence  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  human  frame,  the  baneful  effects 
of  its  sudden  changes,  and  the  rapid  and  fatal  progress  which  diseases,  whose  origin 
may  be  traced  to  the  climate,  have,  of  late  years,  made  in  this  kingdom,  we  must 
admit  that  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  atmospherical  phenomena,  the  laws  by 
w'hich  they  are  governed  whether  universal  or  local,  and  the  causes  by  which  they  are 
disturbed,  whether  general  or  particular,  is  an  object  of  no  common  interest  and 
importance.  Improvements  and  discoveries  in  other  departments  have  rendered  the 
path  less  difficult,  and  although  not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  Meteorology 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  science,  and  notwithstanding  the  many  vaccillating 
points  to  be  found  in  it,  yet  by  the  exertions  and  laborious  researches  of  Dalton, 
Leslie,  Saussure,  Gay-Lusac,  Biot,  &c.  &c.  fixed  laws  have  been  established,  a 
pretty  extensive  substratum  laid  on  mathematical  principles,  and  induction  in  this 
case,  placed  on  a  footing  that  almost  identifies  it  with  certainty. 

I  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  the  subject  will  permit,  to  bring  this  essay  within  the 
capacity  of  general  readers  by  omiting  the  deeper  mathematical  computations  ;  where 
abstruse  passages  occur,  they  may  be  passed  over  without  much  interruption  to  the 
continuity  of  the  essay,  which  I  shall  commence  by  a  consideration  of  the  consti- 
tution AND  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

Atmospherical  or  common  air  is  an  invisible  fluid,  ponderous  and  perma- 
nently elastic,  better  qualified  for  supporting  animal  life  than  any  other  known 
gaseous  body,  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric,  and  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

Although  an  investigation  of  its  mechanical  properties  belongs  to  the  science  of 
Pneumatics,  yet  it  may  be  necessary  here  to  notice  such  as  may  appear  calculated  to 
explain  its  chemical  properties  and  composition,  its  various  affections  and  modifica- 
tions, or  its  influence  on  the  different  branches  of  the  creation. 

With  the  optical  properties  of  air  we  presume  the  reader  is,  at  least  slightly, 
acquainted  :  and  that  he  is  aware  that  the  particles  of  air,  besides  a  power  of  refrac- 
ting, possess,  at  a  certain  range  of  density,  a  capability  of  reflecting  the  rays  of 
light ;  however,  like  other  mediums,  they  absorb  a  great  quantity  of  that  which 
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would  otherwise  be  transmitted.  Part  of  this  is  decomposed,  and  the  blue  portion 
reflected — to  a  combination  of  the  two  first  properties  is  due  the  existence  and  dura- 
tion of  twilight — to  the  third,  we  owe  the  brightness  which  surrounds  us,  when  the 
direct  light  of  the  sun  is  intercepted  by  clouds,  &c. — to  the  fourth,  the  diminished 
splendor  of  the  luminaries,  when  in,  or  near,  the  horizon — and  to  the  fifth,  the  blue 
colour  of  the  sky.  As  an  indicator  of  the  state  of  tlie  atmosphere  its  power  of  re- 
fracting the  rays  of  light  falls  under  the  consideration  of  the  meteoroloffist ;  and 
even  the  perfection  or  imperfection  with  which  it  conveys  the  pulses  of  sound  fur- 
nishes him  with  a  criterion,  at  present,  it  must  be  allowed,  not  well  understood  or 
generally  attended  to. 

The  weight  of  the  air  may  be  shewn  and  estimated  by  exhausting  to  a  determinate 
degree  a  vessel  whose  capacity  is  known.*  Having  balanced  it  in  this  state,  re- 
admit air,  the  increase  of  weight  by  the  accession  of  a  given  volume  is  thus 
rendered  evident.  The  gravity  of  air  is  such,  that,  according  to  the  estimate  which 
I  made  from  Sir  G.  Shuckburg  Evelyn's  experiments  in  Savoy,  and  other  circum- 
stances, (An.  Phil.  XIII.  339,)  100  cubical  inches,  at  a  mean  density,  weigh 
50.  519grs. 

Were  it  not  for  the  density  of  the  air,  many  fluids  could  not  exist  but  in  a  state 
of  vapour — heat  would  be  communicated  or  abstracted  in  a  moment— the  torrid  and 
frigid  zones  would  be  utterly  insupportable — all  moisture  would  disappear,  and 
probably  the  human  frame  itself  become  an  arid  mass. 

If  a  glass  tube,  about  three  feet  long,  and  closed  at  one  end,  be  filled  with  Mercury, 
and,  the  orifice  being  stopped,  inverted  into  a  basin  containing  the  same  fluid,  when 
the  stopper  is  removed,  the  volume  in  the  tube  will  fall,  in  general,  till  its  altitude 
above  the  surface  of  the  Mercury  in  the  basin  equals  about  30  inches.j- 

The  suspension  of  this  coluum  in  the  tube  is  owing  to  the  weight  or  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  INIercury  in  the  basin,  every  part  of  which  is  pressed  upon 
by  the  superincumbent  air,  except  that  which  lies  immediately  under  the  orifice  of 
the  tube  ;  but  the  fluid  cannot  remain  quiescent  unless  every  part  of  the  surface 
sustain  an  equal  pressure,  since  it  does,  the  elevated  column  of  Mercury  must  be 
equal  in  weight  to  a  circular  column  of  air  of  equal  altitude  with  the  atmosphere 
and  whose  diameter,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  equals  that  of  the  mercurial  column. 
Estimating  the  sp.  gr.  of  water  to  air  as  827  .457  :  I,  and  of  Mercury  to  water  as 
13.54:  1,  the  height  of  the  atmosphere,  if  it  were  of  equal  density  and  equally 
affected  by  gravity  throughout,  would  be  28009  feet  \     However,  it  is  observed, 


*  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  air-pump.  In  many  cases  the  gage  will  indicate  almost  total  exhaus- 
tion when  mucli  air  still  remains ;  the  error  generally  resides  in  the  gage.  Such  instruments  have 
caused  great  confusion,  and  sliould  be  particularly  guarded  against. 

•{■  Tlie  si)ace  in  the  tube  above  the  mercury,  is  the  most  perfect  vacuum  that  we  can  form,  and  is 
commonly  called  the  Torricellian  vacuum. 

X  From  a  combination  of  astronomical  and  optical  considerations,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
highest  stratum  of  air  of  sutticient  density  to  reflect  the  sun's  rays  lies  at  an  elevation  of  above  forty 
miles.  The  mass  of  air  gravitating  on  a  circular  base,  equal  to  the  area  of  that  of  the  column  of  Mercury, 
will  be  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  whose  jipex  is  at  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  and  base  at  the  summit  of  the 
revolving  atmosphere,  or  where  attraction  and  terrestrial  gravitation  are  balanced  by  Repulsion  and  solar 
gravitation.  The  vertical  angle  of  the  cone  will,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the  extent  taken  on  the 
Earth's  surface :  hence  it  appears  tliat  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere  would  not  be  so  great 
as  heic  stated,  on  the  usual  supposition  that  the  column  is  a  cylinder. 
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that  the  atmosphere  does  not  at  all  times  support  an  equal  weight  of  Mercury :  hence 
it  follows,  from  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  that  the  weights  of  equal  volumes,  or  the 
volumes  ©f  equal  weights,  cannot  always  be  the  same.  § 

The  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  gases  or  airs,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  combinations  of  solid  bodies  with  caloric  which  exists  in  such  quantity,  or 
perhaps  rather  that  the  bases  require  so  little  to  render  them  aeriform,  that  it  is  out 
of  our  power  to  abstract  the  gasifying  portion  ;  hence,  they  are  tenned  perma- 
nently elastic. 

As  caloric  is  the  primary  cause  of  repulsion  between  homogeneous  pai'ticles, 
and,  hence,  also  of  the  elasticity  of  gases  or  airs,  it  naturally  follows  that  an  addi- 
tional quantity  will  increase  their  elasticity,  thus,  increasing  their  volume  and 
consequently  diminisliing  their  specific  gravities.  This  additional  expansion  of  volume 
may  be  measured  by  the  instrument  termed  a  Thermometer,  whose  action  is  founded 
on  the  expansion  of  fluiiLs  by  heat.  The  fluid  generally  used  is  mercury,  whose 
rate  of  expansion  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  or  from  32°  to 
212°  (adopting  Fahrenheit's  division,)  has  been  proved  by  Dulong  and  Petit  to  be 
almost  perfectly  equable. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Hygrometer,  it  wiil  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
understand  the  mode  of  computing  the  changes  which  a  determinate  column  of  air 
or  other  gas  suffers  from  the  separate  or  combined  effects  indicated  by  the  Barome- 
ter and  Thermometer :   it  will  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place  to  consider  them  here. 

It  appears  from  the  most  accurate  experiments,  that  all  gases  are  expanded 
ll480  of  their  volume  at  32",  by  such  an  increase  of  temperature  as  would  cause  a 
rise  in  the  mercurial  Thermometer  =  1°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  Dalton  and,  at  the 
same  time,  Gay-Lusac  observed  that  all  elastic  fluids  undergo  the  same  dilatation 
from  3Li°  to  212°,  and  Dulong  and  Petit  have  recently  confirmed  this  opinion  and 
proved  that  the  same  law  holds  between  .212°  and  575°  F.  (An.  of  Phil.  XIII.117.) 

If  we  have  the  volume  of  a  gas  at  32°,  and  require  that,  e.  g.  at  60°;  let 
a.  represent  the  vol.  at  the  former,  and  m.  the  vol.  at  the  latter  temperature ;  then 
m.  ^:z  «.-!•(  xtjTT  X  28°. )  When  the  vol.  at  any  particular  temperature,  for  in- 
stance 60°  is  given  to  find  that  at  any  other,  suppose  212°. — It  will  here  be  convenient 

1-|- (.00208^53 Xlo^2  A  w) 
to  consider  a  =  J .    Let  .  =  the  vol.  at  21 2.  Then  .=  "  ^  _^  (.0020833^28^ 

It  must  likewise  be  observed,  that  the  densities  of  a  gas  at  different  temperatures 
are  inversely  as  the  volumes,  when  the  absolute  quantity  of  matter  is  constant ;  and, 
the  weights  of  equal  volumes  are  directly  as  their  densities. 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  we  supposed  the  effects  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
indicated  by  the  Barometer,  as  abstracted.  In  point  of  fact  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case  ;  but  as  the  densities  of  gaseous  bodies  are  directly  as  the  compressing  forces, 
and  as  these  forces  are  expressed  by  the  heights  of  the  Mercurial  column,  the 
densities  and  weights  are  in  direct,  and  the  volumes  in  inverse,  proportion  to  the 
heights  of  the  Barometer. 


\  These  variations  being  estimated  by  the  height  of  the  column  supported  In  the  tube,  the  instru- 
ment  received  the  name  of  "  Barometer."  The  invention  is  due  to.  Torrieelli,  although  the  principle 
was  discovered  by  Gallilco, 
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"When  the  vol.  of  a  gas  at  a  certain  temperature  and  pressure  is  given,  and  its  vol, 
at  a  different  temperature  and  pressure  is  required,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to 
correct  for  temperature  and  then  for  pressure* — absolute  precision  requires  a  cor- 
rection for  the  expansion  of  Mercury  which  shall  be  mentioned  when  speaking  of 
the  Barometer. 

Having  discussed  as  many  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  air  as  seemed  neces- 
sary for  the  developement  of  the  more  familiar  branches  of  meteorology,  we  may 
now  take  a  view  of  the  means  whereby  air  produces  changes  in  bodies,  and  acts 
so  important  a  part  in  the  economy  of  life.  These  were,  till  the  age  of  Priestly, 
Scheele  and  Lavoisier,  completely  veiled  under  the  mysteries  of  Alchymy.  The 
discovery  of  what  is  now  termed  Oxygen,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1774,  by  the  first 
named  Philosopher,  totally  changed  the  face  of  Chemistry.  Acquainted  with  the  ex- 
istence of  but  one  description  of  gas  or  air,  he  considered  the  atmosphere  as  made 
up  of  air  deprived  of  Phlogiston  and  air  united  to  Phlogiston,  the  former  being 
ppre,  the  latter  impure  air. 

Scheele  in  the  mean  time  observed  that  the  bulk  of  air  is  diminished  by  being 
placed  in  contact  with  various  substances.  The  residue  did  not  support  flame  or 
animal  life,  though  the  compound  possessed  opposite  qualities.  The  residuum 
obtained  after  the  action  of  liquid  Sulphiirets,  &c.  &c.  which  generally  amounted 
to  4l5  of  the  original  bulk,  he  nvimeAJlnd  air ;  and  the  portion  absorbed,  empj/real 
air.  This  latter  he  obtained  from  nitre,  oxide  of  manganese,  &c.  by  the  action  of 
heat. 

Lavoisier,  about  the  same  time,  found  that  by  heating  mercury  in  contact  with  a 
portion  of  air,  the  latter  was  decomposed  :  one  of  its  constituents  uniting  with  the 
mercury  formed  red  precipitate,  while  the  remainder  appeared  as  a  gas  destructive 
of  life,  and  was  thence  termed  azotc.f  By  increasing  the  temperature,  running 
mercury  was  reproduced  and  atmospherical  air  again  formed.  Prom  this  experi- 
ment he  drew  the  conclusion,  that  air  consists  of  azote,  or  Nitrogen,  and  a  gas  which 
from  its  acidifying  property  received  Uie  name  of  Oxi/gen  \  , 


*  In  estimating  specific  gravities  when  air  is  tlie  standard,  it,  as  well  as  the  other  gases  concemod, 
is  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  that  volume  which  it  woidd  assume  at  C0°  F.  and  30  in.  Barometer.  It  is 
then  said  to  be  at  a  mean  te^nperatvre  and  pressure. 

f  I  consider  the  sp.  gr.  of  Azote  or  Nitrogen  as  i)722.  which  is  nearly  the  mean  of  Biot  and 
Arago's  detenuination  {.9691,}  and  Sir  H.  Davy's,  (.9744.)  Gay  Lusac  found  that  deutoxidc  (or  rather, 
tuitoxide)  of  Nitrogen  is  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  united  without  change  of 
bulk :  this  was  cunfirmed  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  by  a  subsequent  set  of  experiments  of  his  own, 
(An.  de.  Ch.  I.  399).  Now  the  sp.  gr.  of  this  gas  given  by  Berard  is,  1.0588;  and  by  Dr.  Thomson's 
(Experiments,  (An.  Phil,  ixxxvii,}  1.043.  The  sp.gr.  of  protoxide  of  Nitrogen,  as  found  by  the  last 
chemist  (ib.)  is  1.5269,  and  it  is  composed  of  2  vols,  of  Nitrogen,  and  1  vol.  of  Oxygen  condensed  into  2. 

The  complicated  mode  which  Biot  pursued  in  taking  sp.  gravities  ( Traite  de  Pliystqne)  necessarily 
involved  a  gxcai  number  of  elements.  Having  re-calculated  his  experiments  on  Hydrogen,  and  Gay 
Lusac's  on  aqueous  rapour,  1  find  their  results  scarcely  ditttering  from  the  numbers  here  selected.  The 
dilitation  of  Glass  snd  Mercury,  as  stated  by  Biot,  is  somewhat  erroneous. 

X  The  sp.  gr.  of  Oxygen  is  1.1111.,  nearly  the  same  as  that  found  experimentally  by  Davy  (1.114). 
Gay  Lusac,  from  careful  experiments,  estimates  the  sp.  gr.  of  aqueous  vapour  to  be  .625.  This  vapour 
is  allowed  to  be  composed  of  1  vol.  oxygen,  and  2  vols,  hydrogen  j  hence,  the  sp.  gr.  of  oxygen 
ivillbe  found  as  above,  reckoningthesp.gr.  of  hydrogen  .0694;  this  is  ahno.-it  precisely  the  number 
^etluced  from  recent  exi)eriments  by  Berzelius  and  Dulong  in  France,  and  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  Englaiw;!, 
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To  deteniiine  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  a  given  portion  of  air,  graduated  glass 
vessels,  called  Eudiometers,  were  inverted  over  water,  a  substance  introduced  to 
absorb  the  oxygen,  and  the  diminution  of  volume  measured. 

Priestly,  Fontana,  Cavendish  and  Dalton,  introduced  nitrous  gas :  this  com- 
binin*  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  formed  nitric  acid,  which  was  quickly  absorbed 
by  the  water  over  which  it  was  used. 

Scheele's  method,  improved  by  De  Marti,  was  to  expose  a  certain  quantity  of  air  to 
the  action  of  a  solution  of  Hydroguretted  Sulphuret  of  Potassa  or  Calcia,  pre- 
viously saturated  with  Nitiogen. 

Sir  H.  Davy  saturated  a  solution  of  Sulphate  or  Hydrochlorate  of  Iron  with 
nitrous  gas,  and  employed  this  liquid  as  the  absorbent. 

Achard's  method,  improved  by  Beithollet,  was  to  consume  the  oxygen  by  the  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  Phosphorus.  The  residuum  of  Nitrogen  dissolves  a  little  Phos- 
phorus which  increases  its  bulk  :j;\7th  for  which  a  correction  must  be  made. 

But  of  all  the  Eudiometers  proposed  or  in  use,  that  of  Volta  seems,  by  the  expe- 
riments of  Humboldt  and  Gay-Lusac  (Journ.  dc  I'hys.  Ix,)  the  most  susceptible 
of  precision.  Its  action  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  if  two  measures  of  Hydrogen 
be  mixed  with  one  of  Oxygen  and  firsd  by  the  electric  spark,  the  whole  will  be 
condensed  and  form  water ;  if  the  proportions  used  he  different  from  those  stated, 
after  the  explosion,  the  redundant  portion  will  be  found  unconsumed.*  Hence,  if 
into  a  strong  graduated  glass  tube  common  air  be  introduced  over  mercurj-,  and 
about  half  its  bulk  of  Hydrogen  added,  on  passing  the  spark  from  a  Leyden  vial 
through  the  mixture,  the  Oxygen  of  the  air  combining  with  the  Hjdrogen  is  con- 
densed, and  the  diminution  of  volume  may  be  measured  by  the  rise  of  the  mercury. 
This  diminution  divided  by  three,  gives  the  quantity  of  Oxygen  in  the  air  examined. 

The  absolute  quantity  of  Oxygen  contained  in  100  parts  of  air,  as  deduced  from 
analyses  made  by  the  eudiometrical  processes  just  recited,  is  by  no  means  the  same ; 
great  discordance  exists  in  the  estimates  of  the  different  operators:  however,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  it  is  solely  attributable  to  the  imperfection  of  method,  or  deficiency 
in  the  necessary  corrections. 

Indeed  it  was  at  first  naturally  supposed,  that  the  purity  of  air  depended  on  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  it  contained,  and  that  its  noxious  quality  in  some  places,  of 
course,  arose  from  a  deficiency  of  that  principle.  This  led  to  analyses  of  the  air  in 
different  situations,  and  under  various  circumstances  :  but,  till  lately,  the  mode  of 
operating  was  so  little  calculated  to  give  accurate  results,  that  conclusions,  now 
proved  erroneous,  were  conceived  to  be  established ;  and  it  was  inferred  that  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  a  given  volume  of  air  is  variable  according  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  obtained. 

Subsequent  experiments  have  proved  the  opposite  to  be  the  fact :  and,  that  the 
air  of  the  atmosphere  when  freed  from  accidental  impurities  always  contains  the  same 
proportion  of  oxygen,  (Journ.  de  Phys.  Ix.  152).  Whether  collected  at  21000  feet 
above  the  earth,  or  at  its  surface ;  in  whatever  country  examined ;  whether  moist 
or  dry;  dense  or  rare;  agitated  or  at  rest;  it  invariably  exhibits  the  same  composition 


#  Tliis  fact  was  stated  in  Mr.  Higgins's  Comparative  view,  p,  "57,  published  in  1790, 
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when  the  analyses  are  effected  by  similar  methods,  and  the  necessary  corrections 
and  precautions  adopted. 

Asmospheric  air  is  esteemed  by  Dr.  Henry,  Berzelius,  Dalton,  and  others,  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  gaseous  mixture ;  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  view  it  (with 
Drs.  Thomson,  Murray,  Prout,  &c.  &c.)  in  the  light  of  a  chemical  compound 
formed  by  the  union  of  definite  portions  of  each  gas.  The  uniformity  of  its  com- 
position is,  in  my  mind,  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  this  opinion.  The  predo- 
minance of  either  of  its  constituents,  one  of  which  is  fatal  to  animal  life  by  extin- 
guishing or  numbing  the  nervous  action,  the  other  equally  so  by  over-exciting  it, 
would  prove  deliterious  to  mankind  ;  and  as  the  compound  possesses  a  sufficient 
neutrality  to  render  it  innoxious  to  the  human  frame,  while  at  the  same  time  its 
decomposition  furnishes  a  principal  support  of  vitality,  it  would  be  contrary  to  all 
analogy  to  suppose  that  the  combination  took  place  in  any  other  than  definite 
proportions. 

Dr.  Murray  (by  whose  premature  decease,  science  is  left  to  deplore  an  able  and 
sound  supporter)  considered  that  there  was  a  slight  exertion  of  aflSnity  between  the  parti- 
cles of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  separating,  though 
not  enough  to  establish  a  combination.  Tliis  opinion  I  am  disposed  to  extend, 
not  thinking  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  chemical  compound 
that  caloric  should  be  disengaged,  (where  change  of  volume  does  not  take  place, 
Its  extrication  is  scarcely  to  be  expected),  or  the  properties  of  the  compound  totally 
different  from  those  of  its  component  parts. 

The  particles  of  every  gas,  probably,  possess  attractive  forces,  or  intensities  of 
affinity  for  heterogeneous  particles,  which  vary  with  respect  to  other  gases.  Thus, 
perhaps,  if  we  denote  the  attractive  force  of  a  particle  of  oxygen  for  a  particle  of 
nitrogen  by  12,  while  that  of  nitrogen  for  oxygen  is  8,  the  sum  of  these  two,  or 
tbe  force  whereby  the  oxygen  is  attracted  to  the  nitrogen  will  overcome  the  divel- 
lent  force  which  we  shall  suppose  =  13.  Now  if  2  atoms  of  Nitrogen  and  1 
atom  of  Oxygen  be  mixed,  the  aggregate  force  of  affinity  exerted  on  the  atom  of 
Oxygen  will  be  but  =14,  and  as  the  divellent  force  was  assumed  =  15,  these  atoms 
will  be  united  by  but  a  trifling  force  =1.  If  we  reverse  the  proportion,  and  mix 
2  atoms  of  Oxygen  with  1  of  Nitrogen,  in  that  case  the  affinity  exerted  by  each  par- 
title  would  =  16  ;  and  so  of  other  compounds.  However,  at  a  future  period  these 
views  may  be  more  properly  enlarged  upon.* 

If  the  air  be  a  chemical  compound,  Gay-Lusac's  brilliant  discovery  of  the  simple 
ratios  in  which  the  volumes  of  gaseous  bodies  unite  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that 
the  union  in  this  case  takes  place  between  1  volume  of  oxygen  gas  and  4  vols,  of 
nitrogen  gas,  making  20  per  cent,  oxygen  in  air.  An  experiment  related  by  Mr. 
Dalton,  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  strengthens  the  opinion  that  these  are  the  true  pro- 
portions. 100  vols,  of  air  mixed  with  60  vols,  of  hydrogen  were  reduced,  by 
explosion,  to  100  vols.     In  this  case  60  volumes  had  disappeared,  l|3  of  which  was 


*  This  mode  of  explanation  is  not  totally  different  from  that  first  adonted  by  Mr.  Higgins,  Prof, 
of  Chem.  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  imblislieU  in  17*).  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  ex- 
pression of  forces  has  not  been  carried  further,  and  adopted  to  the  present  enlightened  philosophy,  for 
which  he  laid  the  foundation  stone,  but  neglected  to  erect  the  edifice.  The  numbers  uied  in  the  text 
are  perfectly  arbitrary. 
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oxygen,  making  20  per  cent.     The  residue,  on  examination,  was  found  to  consist  of 
pure  nitrogen  with  20  vols,  of  hydrogen. 

It  is  true,  Gay  Lusac  and  Bcrthoilet  found  the  absorption  to  indicate  21  per  cent, 
ef  oxygen  ;  but  the  impurity  of  their  hydrogen,  obtained  from  water  by  the  action 
of  Sulphuric  acid  on  Zinc,*  and  their  using  200  vols,  of  it  to  100  of  air,  may  very  well 
account  for  the  difference. ■}■  In  these  experiments  the  gases  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  freed  from  moisture.  Now  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  (Elem.  p.  87,)  one  vol. 
of  water  will  condense  about  2200  vols,  of  vapour ;  hence,  whatever  vapour  existed 
in  the  hydrogen  and  in  the  air  would  be,  in  all  probability,  condensed  by  the  water 
formed,  and  consequently  the  diminution  of  vol.  be  increased.  The  variation  of  the 
Thermometer  and  Barometer  before  and  after  the  operation, — the  imperfection  of 
the  graduation  of  Eudiometers — the  want  of  precautions  necessary  to  ensure  the 
placing  the  eye  in  a  tangent  to  the  greatest  point  of  convexity  of  the  mercury,  to 
obviate  unequal  refractions — all  tend  to  render  the  error  of  one  vol.  in  100  very 
possible.  Indeed  the  limited  scale  on  which  experiments  with  the  Voltaic  ap- 
paratus are  obliged  to  be  made,  renders  it  necessary  that  much  greater  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  various  steps  of  the  analysis  than  has  hitherto  been  thought  requi- 
site. 

Air,  in  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  is  always  mixed  with  a 
variable  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour.  The  quantity  of  the  for- 
mer has  been  variously  estimated,  and  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  less  abundant 
in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Considering  Dalton's,  Thenard's,  Saussure's,  and  G.  Lusac's  experiments,  I 
think  we  may  estimate  the  mean  quantity  at  .015  per  cent,  by  weight,  or  .032  per 
eeut.  by  volume. 

From  a  number  of  trials   which   I  recently  made  with    Daniell's   Hygrometer, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  about  60°  and  the  Barometer  stood  at  very  near 
50  inches,   I  am  inclined  to  rate  the  mean  quantity  of  inoisture  in  the   air   at  .708 
per  cent,  by  volume,  or.2I6   by  weight.     The   composition  of  the  atmosphere  may 
therefore,  at  a  mean  temperature  and  pressure,  be  stated  by  measure  at 
79.408   Nitrogen.* 
19.852   Oxygen. 
00.708    Aq.  vapour,  f 
00.05:2   Carbonic  acid. 


100.000 
The  sp.  gr.  of  which,  taking  water  as  unity,  and   allowing  for  the  increase  of  vol, 
caused  by  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour,  should  be  about  .OOi  19415.     The  sp.  gr.  of 
pure  dry  air  is  .00120355  according  to  my  calculation  before  referred  to. 


*  Mr.  Donovan  has  shewn  that  when  thus  procured,  it  is  contaminated  witli  suljjhurettcd  hydru- 
pen,  and  carbonic  acid.    (Phil,  Mag.  xlviii.  128.) 

f  From  Saussure'd  experiments,  it  appears  that  when  hydrogen  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
am;  nitrogen  gases,  in  much  greater  quantity  than  is  necessary  for  the  condensation  of  the  oxygen,  a 
little  aincionia  is  formed. 

t  This  agrees  remarkably  well  with  the  observations  of  Mr.  Daniell,  who  finds  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  vapour  point,  for  the  nine  months  ending  May  last,  a  little  higher  than  42  dog.  Fahr.  which  in 
dicatcs  almost  precisely  the  same  mean  quantity  of  moiiture  as  is  here  estimated. 
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In  what  way  this  vapour  is  elevated,  or  by  what  means,  and  in  what  state  it  is 
retained  are  questions  that  will  come  under  consideration  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  Hygrometer. 

There  are  yet  other  bodies  occasionally  mixed  with  the  air,  and  which,  from  their 
minuteness  or  our  ignorance  of  their  chemical  properties,  escape  detection  by  analysis. 
Their  presence  is,  in  general,  demonstrable  only  by  the  effects  of  their  action  on 
the  animal  economy :  these  are  the  various  species  of  miasmata,  &c.  The  only 
substances,  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  capable  of  neutralizing  or 
destroying  those  arising  from  a  diseased  body,  are  nitrous  acid,  and  Chlorine 
(oxymuriatic  acid).  The  latter  is  the  most  powerful,  and  deserves  the  preference, 
when  no  danger  can  arise  from  its  otherwise  deleterious  effects.  It  is  observable 
that  the  particular  miasma  or  contcigim  just  mentioned  is  seldom  carried  to  any  dis- 
tance by  a  dri/  atmosphere. 


CELESTIAL  THENOMENA  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

The  Sun's  apparent  diameter,  en  the  5d,  is  51'  47",  and  on  the  25th,  31'  59"; 
he  enters  Libra  on  the  35d,  at  3h.  48m.  A.M. 

The  Sun  lises  on  the  1st  at  5h.  !lm.,  and  sets  at  Gli.  48m.  To  reduce  the  Solar 
to  mean  time  on  this  day,  deduct  159. ;  on  the  15th,  4m.  55s.,  and  on  the  25th,  8m. 
24s.     His  declination  on  the  1st,  is  8°  15'  N. — The  Sun  will  be  eclipsed  on  the  7tli. 

The  Moon's  latitude  on  the  1st,  is  5°  13'  N.  in  2°  of  Cancer,  and  it  decreases 
to  the  8th,  when  she  passes  the  ecliptic,  in  her  descending  node,  between  6  and  7 
A.IM.,  in  24°  of  Virgo.  Her  S.  latitude  increases  to  the  1 5th,  when  it  is  at  noon, 
5°  17'  N.  in  22°  of  Sagittarius;  and  it  then  decreases  to  the  21st,  when  she  passes 
the  ecliptic  in  her  ascemling  node,  about  9  P.  INI.  in  23°  of  Pisces.  Her  N.  lat. 
then  increases  to  the  27th,  when  it  is,  at  midnight,  5°  17',  in  22°  of  Gemini  ;  and 
it  decreases  afterwards  to  the  end  of  the  month,  being,  on  the  last  midnigiit,  4"  15.' 
in  30°  of  Cancer, 

The  IMoon's  apparent  diameter,  on  the  2d,  at  midnight,  is  30',  and  it  de- 
creases to  the  7th,  on  which  day  it  is  about  29'  26".  It  then  increases  to  the  21st, 
when  it  is,  at  midnight  55'  50";  and  it  decreases  afterwards  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
being,  on  the  last  midnight,  29'  58".  She  will  be  in  apogee  on  the  7th,  and  in 
perigee  on  the  2 1  st. 

Greatest  moonlight  on  the  21st,  22d,  and  23d.  The  Moon  rising  at  5h.  48m. 
5h.  57m. — and  Gh,  9m.  in  the  afternoon. 

Her  Phases  for  the  month,  with  hours  of  rising  and  southing  on  those  days  are 
as  follow : 

H.    JI.  H,        M.  H.  jr. 

New  Moon,  Thursday  7th,       .     1   25  p.m. —  Rises,    5m.     2 — Souths,   11m.  57. 
First  Quarter,   Friday,  15th,     .     1   49  p.m.         —        3a.     4         —         5a,    59 

Full  IMoon,  Friday,   22d,  .     6   15  a.m.         —        5     57         —  

Last  Quarter,  Friday,  29th,       .     2  27  a.m.         —        9     46         —  6m.    3 

Harvest. quarter  begins,  Saturday  25d,  at  3h.  15m.  A.M.  Its  position  this  year 
is  highly  favourable. 
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On  the  22(1,  there  will  be  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  partly  visible  in  this  city. 


Beginning  of  Eclipse     4 
r.Ioon  sets    ....     5 


40     42  a.m.     Middle    ....  6       9     15 
46       -         -     End  of  Eclipse    .  7     37     42 

Digits  eclipsed,  10°  12'  from   N.  side  of  o's  shadow,  or  on  C 's  southern  limb. 

Mercury  is  a  morning  Star,  at  his  greatest  elongation  on  the  6th.  The  Moon 
passes  him  on  the  5th.  He  will  be  in  conjunction  with  Regulus  on  the  7th,  at  7h. 
31m.  P.M.;  this  Star  will  then  be  10'  45"  S.  of  the  Planet His  position  is  fa- 
vourable for  observation. 

Venus  is  a  morning  Star.  The  Moon  passes  her  on  the  4th. — September  1st. 
Enhghtened  part  =  2.8442.     Dark  part  =  9.1558. 

Mars  is  an  evening  Star  ;  the  Moon  passes  him  on  the  10th.  His  position  is  not 
favourable,  the  greatest  height  at  sun-set,  being  not  more  than  9°  above  the  horizon, 
above  which  his  greatest  stay  after  sun-set  does  not  exceed  Ih.  15m. 

Ceres  is  an  evening  Star.  The  Bloon  passes  her  on  the  8th.  The  Solar  rays 
will  conceal  her  from  most  observers. 

Jupiter  is  on  the  Meridian  about  midnight  on  the  1 0th,  and  at  1  Ih.  on  the  25th  ; 
his  motion  is  retrogade.     The  Moon  passes  him  on  the  21st,  at  1  Ih.  51m.  A.M. 

The  following  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  first  and  second  Satellites  will  be  visible  at 
the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  this  month :   viz. 

Tinmersions. 

1st  Sat.   6th,  at    2h.    6m.    a.m.  1st  Sat.  23d,  at    9h. 

M.  50th,  -  11 

\u  2d  —    4th,  -    8 

tf.  29th,  -    8 

\u 

Saturn    is   on  the  meridian   on  the  3rd,   at  2h.  a.m.;    and  on   the   19th,    at  Ih. 
A.M.;   his  motion  is  retrogade.      The  Moon  passes  himon  the  25rd,  at  Ih.  28m.  a.m. 
Herschel  is  a  morning  Star.     Tlie  Moon  passes  him  on  the   15th. 

Apparent  position  of  the  Pole-Star  in  right  ascension  and  declination,  at  the 
vioment  when  it  jmsses  the  Meridian,  calculated  bi/  F.  Bailij,  Esq.  from 
JBessel's  Tables  and  Foninilce. 
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ON  THE  ENSUING  SOLAR  ECLIPSE. 

In  the  preceding  article  we  mentioned  that  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  will  take  place 
on  the  7th  of  September.  The  circumstance  of  being  annular  entitles  it  to  a  more 
particular  consideration,  as  well  from  the  unusualness  of  the  phenomenon,  as  from 
the  important  observations  that  may  be  made  during  its  continuance.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  Eclipse  will  surpass  that  of  any  of  those  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
part  of  Europe  since  1764,  or  will  before  1847.  The  following  are  the  elements 
computed  by  Mr.  Baiiy  from  Burckhardt's  tables  of  the  Moon,  and  M.  Delambre's 
tables  of  the  Sun. 

Ecliptic  conjunction,  September  7th,  1820,  at  Ih.  51m.  37.3s.  p.m.  o;»;»a)rnf  time, 
or  Ih.  49m.  26.2s.  p.m.  7nean  time,  at  Greenwich  :• — 


True  long,  of  the  Luminaries  5'  14o  47'  •If)/'. 7 
Sun's  scinidiametcr        -        -  15    54   .8 

horiz.  parallax      -        -  8   .7 

—  declination  (N.)    .        -        5   59    41   .0 


True  lat.  of  Moon  (N.)  -        -        44'  39" .4 
Moon's  hor.  motion  from  the  Sun  27      1    .7 

in  lat.  (deer.)    2   42    .0 

■  horizontal  parallax  -        -  S;?   53    .0 
— —  semiUiameter    -        -        -  44    41    .0 


Hence  it  may  be  determined  that  the  Moon's  shadow  first  touches  the  Earth's  disc 
at  1  Ih.  23m.  a.  m.  apparent  time  at  Greenwich,  in  N.  lat.  59°  43',  W.  long.  90°  50'; 
and  that  it  finally  leaves  it  at  4h.  59'|  p.m.  apparent  time  at  Greenwich,  in  N.  lat. 
5"  21',   E.  long.  20°  25'. 

The  following  table  shews  the  central  path  of  the  Moon's  shadow  across  tbc 
Earth's  disc,  as  calculated  by  Mr.  B. 


Apparent  time 
at  Greenwich. 

North  Latitude. 

Longitude 
from  tireenwich. 

Apparent  time  at 
the  Place. 

loh 

54™ 

39' 

8 1" 39' 29" 

W  149"  32' 55" 

2'» 

56*" 

27'  A.M. 

55 

0 

83  59  34 

129  44  37 

4 

16 

2 

1 

0 

0 

82  24  34 

42  38    12 

10 

9 

27 

8 

16 

76     6  21 

17     3   15 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

75  23   11 

14"  31    41 

)2 

II 

53   p.  M. 

20 

0 

69     9  41 

5  52    11 

12 

56 

51 

30 

0 

64   13  27 

0  46  50 

1 

26 

53 

40 

0 

59  47   31 

E.      2  50  42 

1 

51 

23 

50 

0 

55  44  40 

5  48  32 

2 

13 

14 

2 

0 

0 

51    56  26 

8   26     4 

2 

33 

44 

10 

0 

48    18   42 

10  57     6 

2 

53 

48 

20 

0 

44  49  25 

13  32  32 

3 

14 

10 

30 

0 

41    25  32 

16   23  32 

3 

35 

34 

40 

0 

58     3  53 

19  44     0 

3 

58 

56 

50 

0 

34   40  41 

23  59  43 

4 

25 

59 

S 

0 

0 

31      7    19 

50  24    13 

5 

1 

37 

1 

8 

11 

27   10  30 

46     2      4 

6 

12 

19 

From  this  table  the  path  may  be  laid  down  on  a  map  or  globe,  and  the  umbra 
may  be  approximately  determined  by  drawing  lines,  at  the  distance  of  about  130 
geographical  (=  117.65  Irish  miles)  from  the  central  path,  running  parallel  to,  and 
on  each  side  of,  it :  the  included  space  will  shew  where  the  Eclipse  will  be  annular. 
This  appearance,  however,  will  not  have  a  longer  duration  than  six  minutes  in  any 
one  place  ;  and,  as  it  will  not  be  observable  in  this  country,  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  give  any  directions  respecting  the  observations  to  be  especially  attended  to.     In- 
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teresting  remarks,  may  be  made,  as  to  the  affections  of  the  Thermometer  and 
Barometer,  the  intensity  of  light  and  heat,  &c  by  persons  situated  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

h.    m.    s. 
Beginning  of  the  Eclipse,  apparent  time  at  Dublin  1 1  45  34  a.  m. 

Visible  conjunction 1      8  50  p.  m. 

Greatest  obscuration 1120— • 

End  of  the  Eclipse 2  39  35    ^ 

Digits  eclipsed  IO5  on  the  Sun's  northern  limb. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Experiments  on  Madder. — Dobereiner  has  found  that  the  saccha- 
rine principle  in  Madder  amounts  to  34-  per  cent,  and  that  the 
vinous  fermentation  has  no  injurious  effect  on  the  colouring  matters, 
concerning  the  nature  of  which,  he  is  at  present  occupied  in  researches. 
When  a  decoction  of  Madder  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  two  principles  are  seperated ;  one,  a  bluish-red,  falls  in  union 
with  the  oxide,  the  other,  a  rose-red,  remains  suspended  in  the  liquid. 
This  latter  principle  Dobereiner  names  Erythrodanin :  it  seems 
to  be  partially  influenced  by  both  electricities,  though  it  appears  to 
partake  more  of  the  nature  of  a  salt  than  of  an  acid. 

Carthamic  Acid. — The  same  Chemist  has  determined  that  the 
yellowish  principle  of  the  Carthamus  possesses  alkaline  qualities: 
while  the  red  principle  has  the  opposite  ones  so  decidedly  as  to 
merit  the  appellation  of  Carthamic  acid.  The  Carthamate  of  Soda 
crystallizes  in  brilliant  silky  needles.  Its  alkaline  combinations  are 
colourless,  and  are  decomposed  by  the  Tartaric,  Citric,  and  Acetic 
acids,  which  throw  down  a  brilliant  rose-coloured  substance,  con- 
sisting of  Carthamic  acid. 

Isatine. — Dobereiner  conceives  that  Indigo,  which  plays  the  part 
of  an  alkali  when  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  is  in  many  instances 
analogous  to  Iodine,  he  has  rfierefore  called  it  Isatine  and  announces 
that  it  is  acidifyed  by  hydrogen,  becoming  capable  of  forming  soluble 
and  almost  colourless  salts. 

SidpJturet  of  Chrome, — To  the  above  mentioned  Chemist  we  are 
also  indebted  for  a  method  of  forming  sulphuret  of  Chrome  by  a 
direct  process ;  it  consists  in  heating  almost  to  ignition,  in  a  g'ass 
tube,  two  parts  of  Chromate  of  Potassa  with  one  part  of  Sulphur. 
Sulphate  of  Potassa,  and  Sulphuret  of  Chrome  is  formed.     Nitric 
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acid  dissolves  this  sulphuret  without  the  disengagement  of  Nitrous 
gas,  or  the  separation  of  Sulphur,  forming  a  green  solution.  This 
sulphuret  is  composed  of  Chrome  63  -f-  Sulphur  37,  which  makes 
the  atom  of  Chrome  =:3.  4.  BerzeHus'  experiments  indicate  its 
weight  to  be  =3.  5 ;  this  latter  is,  probably,  the  more  correct  number. 

Oxides  and  Acids  of  Manganese. — Dr.  Forchhammer  has  analysed 
two  compounds  of  Manganese  and  Oxygen  which  he  terms  Manga- 
tieseous  and  Manoanesic  acid.  He  contends  for  the  existence  of  six 
oxides  of  Manganese  ;  in  which  the  proportions  are  100  +  20.  576 
oxygen;  -|- 3 1 .  29  oxygen  ;  -f-4'2.  Oi.  oxygen;  -}- 62.819  oxygen; 
-f- 96.  847  oxygen;  and -j-  132  oxygen.  As  the  details  of  these 
experiments  have  not  yet  reached  us  we  shall  only  remark,  that  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  here  assigned  to  the  different  oxides,  is  very 
much  at  variance  with  Berzelius'  and  Arvfedson's  determinations. 
Manganesite  of  Baria  is  stated  to  be  obtainable  by  igniting  oxide  of 
Manganese  with  Nitrate  of  Baria,  and  washing  the  green  powder 
with  boiling  water. 

Caloric  of  a  vacuum. — From  G.  Lusac's  recent  experiments  it 
appears,  that  the  reduction  or  extension  of  a  vacuum  does  not  give 
rise  to  any  variation  in  the  column  of  Mercury  in  an  included  Ther- 
mometer ;  that  a  vacuum  contains  no  other  caloric  than  that  which 
traverses  it  in  the  radiant  state ;  and  that  this  quantity  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  inappreciable  by  instruments  (Annal.  de  Ch.  XIII.  309.) 

Potash  from  Potato-tops. — Mr.  Rice  has  resumed  his  experiments 
on  the  Potash  obtainable  from  Potato-tops,  and  is  still  disposed  to 
esteem  his  former  inferences  as  correct.  His  experiments  were  the 
first  made  on  the  subject  in  this  country  ;  their  results  have  been 
communicated  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers 
of  November,  1817,  February  and  August  1818,  &c.  &c.  and 
compared  with  Mr.  Hjggins',  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  January 
22d,   1819. 

Mr.  Rice  thinks  himself  entitled  to  conclude,  that  one  Irish  acre 
of  potatoes  would  furnish,  on  an  average,  2  cwt.  of  Potash  worth 
405.  or,  at  the  least,  30«.  per  cwt. ;  and  estimating  the  quantity  of 
land  in  Ireland  annually  under  potatoes  at  350,000  acres,  the  value 
of  the  produce  would  be  1,050,000/,  He  rates  the  value  of  the  Potash 
annually  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  about  260,000/. 
(a  sum  which  might  easily  be  retained  within  ourselves,)  and  has  no 
doubt,  but  that  if  half  the  Potato-stalks  annually  produced  in  this 
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island  w  ere  converted  into  Potash,  even  in  the  most  slovenly  manner, 
they  would  produce  a  superabundant  supply  of  Alkali.  However, 
the  only  way  by  which  this  fact  can  be  turned  to  national  advantage 
is  by  the  establishment  of  Manufactories  in  different  central  situa- 
tions, to  which  the  ashes  might  be  conveyed. 

When  the  Potatoes  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  free  Alkali  seems 
to  be  proportionally  more  abundant. 


•      THE  PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

{^Continued  from  page  33.) 

If  this  very  sagacious  reflection  had  occurred  at  first  to  Mr. 
Gibbon,  it  might  have  saved  him  all  the  considerable  trouble  he 
had,  in  torturing  his  imagination,  to  prove  that  Christianity  owed  so 
much  to  the  efforts  of  man.  That  there  was  no  room  for  the  in- 
terference of  Providence  in  its  protection — he  had  only  to  suppose 
that  a  carpenter's  son,  and  some  boatmen  of  the  lake  Gennesaret, 
•without  divine  inspiration,  conceived  the  ambitious  design  of  immor- 
talizing themselves,  by  instituting  a  religion  which  would  almost 
cover  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  dethrone  the  Caesars  ;  reach  even  the 
"  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos ;"  extend  itself  to  the  land  of  the 
West  itself,  the  isle  of  Saints,  the  Ogygia  of  Ptolemy  ;  nay  fur- 
ther, carry  their  names  to  another  world,  then  unknown  and  very 
likely  then  unpeopled.  And  this  without  the  aid  of  learning, 
power,  eloquence,  or  wealth :  in  despite  of  talents,  philosophers,  the 
influence  of  the  priests,  the  jealousy  of  supreme  authority,  and  the 
associations  and  affections  of  the  people.  No  one  can  say  that  this 
account  of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  depending  on  the  human  sa- 
gacity and  enterprise  of  its  founders,  is  not  as  plausible  as  the 
account  of  the  origin  of  Decius's  persecution  depending  on  the 
Jiuman  sagacity  of  its  author,  who  is  supposed  to  have  foreseen  events 
several  centuries  :  and  no  one  can  deny  that  they  are  equally  absurd. 

I  have  not  mentioned,  nor  do  I  intend  to  repeat,  the  erudite 
answers  which  have  been  successively  advanced  against  Mr.  Gibbon's 
work,  but  I  shall  annex  a  few  of  his  arguments  which  appear  to 
me  both  unfounded  and  contradictory.  In  calculating  the  number 
of  chi-istians  in  the  earlier  ages,  he  first  settles  the  amount  of  those 
in  the  East,  and  then  proceeds  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Westeru 
believei-s,  on  the  hypothesis,  that  they  must  be  less  numerous  there 
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in  proportion  as  they  incurred  more  persecution: — "  How  different 
a  proportion,"  says  he,  "  must  we  adopt,  when  we  compare  the 
persecuted,  with  the  triumphant,  church.''  Yet  about  an  hundred 
pages  before,  he  said  that  "  the  number  of  reh'gious  ceremonies  among 
the  Pagans,  gave  the  Christians  an  opportunity  of  daily  exhibitmg 
their  dislike  of  paganism,  attesting  their  faith,  and  suffering  perse- 
cution :  by  which  exhibition  of  their  constancy,  their  numbers  were 
increased."  Also  in  a  passage  before  cited,  he  alleged  in  express 
words,  that  "  Christianity  derived  new  vigour  from  opposition." 
This  inconsistency  in  Gibbon's  arguments  betrays  a  perfect  con- 
sistency in  his  object.  He  wished  to  account  for  the  rapid  pro- 
pagation of  the  christian  doctrine  independently  of  the  visible 
protection  of  Providence,  and  the  persecution  it  incurred  would  be 
a  very  plausible  reason  :  not  satisfied,  however,  that  his  secondary 
causes  for  the  spreading  of  the  faith  were  sufficient  to  make  out 
that  Providential  interposition  was  unnecessary,  he  wished  to  prove 
that  the  propagation  of  the  christian  doctrine  was  not  so  rapid  as 
generally  esteemed,  and  the  persecution  was,  for  this  also,  a  very 
plausible  reason.  This  persecution,  therefore,  in  one  page  is  made 
to  contribute  to  spread,  in  another  to  retard  Christianity  :  and  in 
both  pages  was  distorted  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  miracles 
were  unnecessary  to  account  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 

Again,  when  he  has  cut  down  the  number  of  early  converts  with 
all  the  ingenuity  he  could  command,  an  unfortunate  expression  of 
Tacitus  directly  contradicts  the  result  of  his  calculations ;  he  speaks 
of  the  "  ingens  multitudo,"  the  vast  multitude  of  christians  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  Nero.  This,  however,  is  a  trifle  easily  got 
over.  Livy  has  the  same  expression  "  ingens  multitudo,"  which 
afterwards  turns  out  to  have  been  no  more  than  seven  thousand — 
"  with  the  same  candid  allowance,"  says  Gibbon,  "  should  we  in- 
terpret the  "  ingens  multitudo"  of  Tacitus."  Now  it  surely  would  not 
follow,  that  because  the  diffusive  Livy  used  the  expression  in  an 
extraordinary  and  indefinite  manner,  the  concise  Tacitus  who,  from 
his  antithetical  stile,  must  be  supposed  to  have  pondered  every  word, 
used  it  in  the  same  uncommon  and  indefinite  sense ;  but  either  Mr. 
Gibbon's  inadvertency,  or,  I  am  loth  to  say,  his  disingenuousness, 
induced  him  to  suppress  a  most  material  fact.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
the  expression  is  not  one  of  Livy's  own,  but  of  a  person  whom  he 
introduces  speaking — a  courtezan,  who  had  been  initiated  into  some 
horrible  mysteries  in   Rome,   (threatened  hy  the  Consul  with  in- 
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Btant  punishment  if  she  did  not  disclose  their  nature,  and  terrified, 
if  she  dill  disclose  it,  lest  she  should  incur  the  wrath  of  their 
protecting  god,)  in  her  confusion  stated  that  the  initiated  were  an 
*'  ingens  multitudo  ;"  upon  investigation,  however,  it  appeared  that 
there  were  about  seven  thousand  in  Rome,  and  what  Gibbon  has 
forgotten,  a  great  number,  besides,  dispersed  in  all  the  cities  of 
Italy.  Now  the  analogy  stands  thus,  because  the  confused  and 
trembling  courtezan  used  the  expression  in  a  wild  and  unwarranted 
signification,  Tacitus,  the  accurate  and  precise  historian,  must  have 
used  it  in  the  same — Because  a  terrified  woman  in  a  court  of  in- 
quisition exaggerated  more  than  seven  thousand  people  into  a  vast 
multitude,  the  historian  in  his  study,  with  all  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation about  him,  must  have  done  so  too. — The  statement  refutes 
itself.  Among  the  reasons,  assigned  by  Gibbon,  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  gospel  spread,  he  places  the  constitution  of  the  primitive 
church — under  which  head  are  ranged  the  rewards  and  punishments 
it  dispensed ;  as  an  instance  of  the  punishments,  he  mentions  some 
decrees  passed  in  councils  held,  in  Galatia  and  Spain,  for  the  purpose 
of  imposing  previous  penance  on  those  apostates  from  the  faith  who  were 
willing  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  But  these  councils  were 
held  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  the  fact  of  there 
being  such  assemblies  of  bishops  held  in  those  countries,  proves  that 
Christianity  was  already  well  established  :  he  therefore  in  this  par- 
ticular place  derives  the  rapid  propagation  of  the  Gospel  from  an 
effect  attending  it,  namely,  the  convocation  of  bishops  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  a  penance  on  returning  sinners. 

One  more  instance  of  Gibbon's  inconsistency,  &nd  I  shall  leave  him  : 
to  shew  the  hold  the  primitive  christians  had  over  those  who  once  pro- 
fessed their  faith,  he  says,  "  as  far  as  an  expulsion  from  a  reapectaUe 
society  could  imprint  on  his  (an  apostate's)  character  a  mark  of  dis- 
grace, he  was  shunned  or  suspected  by  the  generality  of  mankind.'' 
Yet  three  pages  before  he  said  that  "  the  christians  were  the  object 
of  contempt."  In  this  inconsistency,  also,  is  discernible  a  singularity 
of  object,  for  in  order  to  account  for  the  attachment  of  the  converts 
to  the  newly  propounded  faith,  independantly  of  its  divine  perfection, 
the  christians  are  stated  to  have  been  a  respectable  society,  and 
therefore  disgrace  would  attach  to  any  who  deserted  them.  And 
to  account  for  the  progress  of  the  sect,  at  all,  independantly  of  its 
divine  origin,  it  is  alleged  that  they  were  an  object  of  contempt, 
and  therefore  increased  imperceptibly.     Thus,  it  appears  that,  in  the 
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appositeness  of  these  reasons,  their  inconsistency  was  overlooked, 
and  that  Gibbon  hesitated  but  Httle  to  assume  two  contradictories 
as  true,  when  they  tended  to  shew  that  the  progress  of  Christianity 
could  be  accounted  for  without  miraculous  interposition.  As  to  the 
state  of  religion  and  literature  in  the  world,  the  sublime  speculations 
of  the  East  and  the  abstruse  ratiocinations  of  the  West  had  branched 
into  a  thousand  different  sects,  each  of  which  were  embraced  by 
numerous  devoted  followers.  In  all  ages  the  human  intellect  was 
obscurely  impressed  with  the  notion  of  an  original  mover.  In  all 
ages  the  weaknesses  and  wants  of  mankind  forced  them  to  feel  and 
acknowledge  their  dependunce  on  divine  supremacy. — To  discover 
the  nature  of  this  inscrutable  Being,  either  by  wild  conjecture  or  by 
visionary  theory.  To  represent,  in  a  form  palpable  to  the  grossness 
of  sense,  that  Being  who  spake  with  a  "  still  small  voice"  to  the 
consciences  of  men,  had  from  time  immemorial  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  virtuous  and  the  wise,  the  crafty  and  superstitious. 
Whatever  systems,  therefore,  human  ingenuity  could  devise,  or 
excursive  fancy  could  invent,  were  planted  in  different  positions 
throughout  the  earth  to  oppose  tiie  scheme  of  salvation  propounded 
by  the  lowly  fishermen  of  despised  Juda;a.  The  systems  of  religion 
were  not  more  numerous  than  those  of  philosophy.  Upon  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  intelligence,  the  philosophers  also  split  into 
innumerable  parties,  and  by  perpetual  disputation  acquired  an 
obstinacy  in  maintaining  their  opinions,  which  could  be  overcome 
by  notlung  less  than  an  immediate  interposition  of  Providence. 
To  this  obstinacy  was  added,  the  pride  resulting  from  the  respect 
and  veneration  of  mankind — the  haughtiest  conquerors  solicited 
their  company  :  the  most  profligate  princes  bowed  to  their  opinions. 
Alexander,  Cia'sus  and  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  Augustus,  Nero, 
and  Tiberius  were  not  the  only  monarchs  who  sued  for  their  societ)'. 
The  emoluments  derived  from  the  immense  influx  of  students  to 
their  schools  was  another  motive  to  engage  the  professed  philosopher 
in  an  ardent  opposition  to  Christianity.  Against  this  combined 
array  of  interest,  obstinacy  and  pride,  on  the  part  of  the  philoso- 
phers— of  fanaticisiTi  and  influence  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood — • 
and  of  the  undivided  force  of  irresistible  power  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor,  stood  the  truth  of  revelation  alone, — testified  by  whom  ? 
by  the  fishermen  of  Galilee — the  most  despised  portion  of  a  nation, 
itself  the  roost  despised  and  hated,  of  all  others.  Who  can  believe, 
that  the  bare   unsupported  testimony  of  such  men,  could  in  a  shoit 
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space  of  time  divest  the  philosophers  of  their  haughtiness,  self- 
sufficiency,  and  selfishness  ;  the  priests  of  their  luxury,  privile- 
ges, and  sway ;  the  people  of  their  splendid  combats  between 
troops  of  gladiators,  between  savage  beasts  and  unhappy  slaves  of 
remotest  climes  ;  could  take  from  them  their  pompous  and  mag- 
nificent sacrifices,  their  gorgeous  temples  replete  with  golden,  silver 
and  marble  Gods,  and  above  all,  their  thoughtlessness  and  indif' 
ference  to  futurity.  And  this  in  the  face  of  despotic  power  which 
displayed  its  hostility  in  bloody  and  tremendous  persecutions.  For 
the  license  of  unlimited  indulgence  to  the  senses,  for  these  glittering 
shews  and  total  disregard  of  future  punishment  and  reward,  some 
score  of  illiterate  Jews  had  the  presumption  to  propose,  to  the  re- 
fined Greeks  and  haughty  Romans,  to  substitute  rigid  continence  and 
mortification,  self-abasement  and  humility,  prayers,  fastings,  retire- 
ment, indifference  to  this  world  and  anxious  expectation  of  that  to 
come  ;  they  had  the  audacity  to  propose  that  every  man  should  un- 
dertake the  burden  of  his  own  sins,  which  a  single  present  to  some 
friendly  and  familiar  Deity  could,  formerly,  have  removed  ;  in  short, 
they  told  the  philosopher  that  his  wisdom  was  foolishness;  the  disso- 
lute that  their  sensuality  was  perdition  ;  and  all,  that  they  were  in 
the  valley  of  sin  and  in  the  vale  of  death.  Why  were  they  not 
considered  madmen  ?  Why  not  impostors  ?  Why  not  incarcerated  ? 
They  were  esteemed  visionary  and  wrong-headed  enthusiasts,  they 
were  thought  to  be  rebellious  traitors  cloaking  their  designs  under 
the  mask  of  hypocrisy  : — they  were  arrested  and  were  not  tried — 
they  were  flogged  and  were  not  heard — tliey  were  stoned  to 
death,  exposed  to  beasts,  and  in  the  streets  of  Rome  burned  as 
lamps  to  light  the  heathen  to  their  pleasures ;  yet  their  doctrine 
triumphed,  and  in  a  short  time  the  proud  pageantry  of  Paganism 
crumbled  into  insignificance.  Nothing  but  the  immediate  interpo- 
sition of  Providence  could  have  atchieved  this  victory  ;  nothing  but 
the  miraculous  powers  of  their  enemies  could  have  unseated  the 
Pagan  divinities  from  their  thrones  over  the  passions,  prejudices, 
habits,   and  affections  of  the  people. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  sects  of  philosophy 
and  religion  were  so  numerous  and  diversified,  that,  at  every  step, 
this  new  and  rigid  doctrine  trod  in  its  rapid  progress, — some  new 
enemy,  entrenched  behind  some  antiquated  system,  rooted  in  the 
hearts  and  habits  of  the  people  and  armed  with  power  and  dexterity, 
rose  to  oppose  it.   In  each  different  city,  different  principles  were  to 
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be  controverted — different  customs  to  be  repressed.  The  aspiring 
Galilaans  sued  not  to  introduce  tlicir  God  amongst  the  majestic  and 
celebrated  synod  of  Olvmpu?,  but  they  commanded  the  nations 
to  dethrone,  disrepect,  and  despise  the  objects  of  their  habitual 
veneration,  surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  and  grandeur  which 
poetry  and  fertile  flmcy  could  bestow.  In  short,  the  difficulties 
to  be  subdued  by  Christianity  seem  so  mighty,  that  to  account 
for  the  completeness  and  rapidity  of  its  success,  history  relating 
the  miraculous  interposition  of  God  in  protecting  his  servants 
and  propagating  his  word,  relieves  us  from  the  perplexity,  and 
the  trutli  of  history  is  corroborated  by  tlie  authority  of  the  scep- 
tical Gibbon  himself,  who  advancing  some  secondary  causes  for 
the  rapid  propagation  of  Christianity,  and  shewing  every  dispo- 
sition to  detract  from  the  efficiency  of  miracles,  does  not  deny 
their    existence,   but    on    the  contrary,  admits   that  they  were  the 

primary  and  principal  cause  of  the  success  of  the  Gospel "  Our 

curiosity  "  says  he,  "  is  naturally  prompted  to  enquire  by  what  means 
the  Chris'  inn  faith  obtained  so  remarkable  a  victory  over  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  East." — To  this  er.quiry  an  obvious,  but 
satisfactory  answer  may  be  returned,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  to  the  riding  providence 
of  its  great  Author. 

D.  M.  G. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

ANCIENT    TOMB3    AND    JIOXUMENTS. 

The  most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  most  barbarous  nations  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  erecting  structures,  however  rude,  dedicated  to  the 
memory,  and  generally  as  a  receptacle  for  the  remains,  of  those 
who,  in  their  earthly  transit,  sigfialized  themselves  by  deeds  of 
valour,  or  actions  to  which  their  countrymen  attributed  the  names  of 
virtuous  or  pious.  The  intention  of  this  was  evidently  to  stimulate 
the  living,  by  catching  at  that  passion,  which  in  all  ages  has  held  its 
sway  over  the  nobler  portion  of  mankind— the  wish  to  receive  the 
homage  of  posterity ;  we  can  scarcely  call  it  vanity.  It  is  needless 
to  speak  of  the  customs  of  those  barbarians,  who  made  themselves 
the  moving  sepulchres  of  their  friends,  by  drinking  a  mixture,  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  the  burnt  bodies,  (such  were  the  Caspians ;)  or  of 
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Scythian  inhumanity,  which  enclosed  Hving  human  victims  in  tombs 
of  wood,  along  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  Egyptians 
practised  the  act  of  embalming  and  entombing,  so  many  ages  back 
that  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  chaos  of  antiquit)'":  even  the  date  of 
those  prodigious  masses  the  pyramids,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  monuments  of  their  kings,  can  scarcely  be  guessed  at.  We 
find  that  the  Hebrews  sometimes  embalmed  their  celebrated  men, 
and  erected  magnificent  tombs,  in  which  they  deposited  not  only 
their  bodies,  but  even  much  treasure,  &c.  and,  often,  burning  lamps.  Of 
all  nations,  none  surpassed  the  Romans  in  the  splendor  of  their 
monuments ;  most  of  the  great  roads  about  the  city,  were  adorned 
with  these  costly  structures ;  as  it  was  not  allovvable  to  bury  in  the 
temples,  which  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  Gods  alone. 
Hence,  for  some  centuries  after  the  gospel  light  had  dispelled  the 
gloomier  darkness  of  idolatry,  it  was  not  the  custom  to  bury  in 
churches.  In  process  of  time,  however,  monkish  pride  introduced 
it,  and  it  was  adopted  by  most  families  of  note,  who  appointed  the 
places  of  repose  for  themselves  and  successors,  and  erected  stately 
monuments  adorned  with  figures,  coats  of  armour  and  epitaphs. 
That  there  might  be  some  distinctive  marks  between  the  persons  so 
interred,  certain  regulations  Avere  established  and  scrupulously 
observed  :  kings  and  princes,  howsoever  they  died,  were  represented 
on  their  tombs  in  their  armour,  with  their  escutcheons,  crown,  crest, 
supporters,  and  all  other  marks  of  royalty ;  knights  and  gentlemen 
could  not  have  their  effigies  thus  displayed,  unless  they  had  lost 
their  lives  in  battle,  or  died  within  their  own  lordships ;  those  who 
died  prisoners,  were  represented  on  their  tombs,  without  spurs, 
helmet,  or  sword;  such  as  died  in  battle,  on  the  vanquished  side, 
were  represented  without  the  coat  over  the  armour,  the  sword  in  the 
scabbard,  the  visor  raised,  their  hands  joined  on  the  breast,  and  the 
feet  resting  on  a  dead  lion ;  the  son  of  a  general  or  governor  of  a 
strong  hold,  if  he  died  when  the  place  was  besieged,  though  ever  so 
young,  was  represented  in  complete  armour,  his  head  resting  on  a 
helmet  instead  of  a  pillow.  If  a  gentleman  had  served  in  the  army, 
during  most  of  his  life,  and  in  his  old  age  attached  himself  to 
religion,  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  was  represented  in  complete 
armour,  and  the  upper  in  the  habit  of  the  order  he  had  professed ; 
a  gentleman  or  knight  who  had  been  vanquished  or  killed  in  single 
combat,  if  allowed  a  monument,  was  represented  in  cou:plete 
armour,    with  his  battle-axe  lying   beside   him,    and  his  left  arm 
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crossed  upon  his  right;  but  if  he  had  been  accused  of  treason, 
murder,  &c.  or  of  being  an  incendiary,  instead  of  being  honorably 
interred  he  was  treated  in  the  vilest  manner,  his  arms  broken,  his 
body  dragged  on  a  hurdle  and  exposed  as  a  prey  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  air,  or  hung  upon  a  sort  of  gibbet ;  the  victor  was  led  in 
triumph  to  church,  to  return  thanks  to  God,  and  when  he  died,  he 
was  represented  on  his  tomb  armed  at  all  points,  his  battle-axe  in  his 
arms,  with  the  right  arm  crossed  over  the  left;  clergymen  were 
usually  represented  in  their  sacerdotal  or  pontifical  habits.  The 
above  observations  may  afford  a  means  of  ascertaining  features  in  the 
lives  of  those,  whose  tombs  present  us  with  the  chronicles  of  our 
abbeys  and  cathedrals ;  they  are  well  known  to  the  antiquarian,  but 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  curious  visitor. 


THE  MENDICANT. 

'  I  tell  you,  man,  I  shall  give  you  nothing,'  said  I  to  an  old 
mendicant  who  had  been  for  some  time  soliciting  charity  from  me  : 
whether  it  was  his  following  me  so  obstinately,  or  that  he  had  roused 
me  from  some  very  pleasing  reflections  in  which  I  was  then  buried,  I 
know  not,  but  certainly  I  was'  never  less  inclined  to  give  alms  than  at 
that  time.  I  had  scarcely  pronounced  the  words  (somewhat  sternly  I 
believe)  when  a  sigh  reached  my  ear  ;  I  turned  round  ;  he  had  raised 
his  hand  to  brush  away  the  grey  hairs  which  were  blowing  in  his  face. 
I  saw  a  tear  fall.  This  was  too  much  to  withstand — it  was  a  silent 
orator,  but  it  found  its  way  to  my  heart. 

I  believe  it  was  a  sense  of  my  own  unkindness  that  made  me  offer 
liim  my  assistance  to  ascend  the  hill.  He  raised  his  eyes  ;  there  was 
something  of  gratitude  and  timidity  in  them.  I  saw  the  conflict : 
and,  having  passed  his  arm  through  mine,  we  walked  on  in  silence  ; 
at  last  having  surmounted  the  hill,  he  sat  down.  I  involuntarily  did 
the  same  ;  and,  after  a  few  questions  about  the  surrounding  country, 
I  inquired  what  had  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  in  which  he  then 
was,  for  I  guessed,  from  his  language,  that  he  had  seen  far  happier 
times.  This  question  seemed  to  distress  him  so  much,  that  I  was 
sorry  I  had  asked  it ;  however,  after  a  short  pause,  he  proceeded 
nearly  in  these  words  ; — 
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"  It  is  needless,  Sir,  to  trouble  you  with  my  parentage:  let  it  suffice, 
that,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  a  good 
farm,  with  some  ready  money.  I  married  about  that  time,  and 
lived  happy  for  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which  time  I  was  blessed 
with  one  child,  a  daughter. 

"  One  dreadful  wet  evening  I  saw  a  horse  gallop  by  our  door, 
dragging  a  gentleman  along  the  ground,  whose  foot  was  fastened  in 
the  stirrup.  I  rushed  out,  seized  the  bridle,  and  rescued  him  ; 
brought  him  into  our  house,  and  immediately  sent  for  a  surgeon ;  he 
was  soon  pronounced  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.  In  short,  Sir, 
we  attended  him  until  that  time;  but  being  somewhat  weakly,  he  was 

advised  to  remain  with  us  for  some  time  longer. Great  God  !  how 

was  that  time  employed  ? — In  seducing  my  only  child  ! !  After 
having  returned  home  one  day,  earlier  than  usual,  I  inquired  for  my 
daughter,  and  was  told  that  she  and  the  gentleman  had  been  absent 
a  good  while  :  here  something  like  suspicion  flashed  across  my  mind. 
You  may  guess  my  situation  when  one  of  my  neighbours  told  me, 
that  my  child  and  our  lodger  had  both  gone  off  in  a  carriage.  I 
seized  a  case  of  pistols,  mounted  my  horse,  and  galloped  I  knew  not 
whither,  until,  evening  coming  on,  and  being  harrassed  both  in  mind 
and  body,  I  was  about  to  give  up  the  pursuit,  when  I  saw  a  coach 
mounting  a  hill,  at  a  short  distance.  I  rode  on,  overtook  it,  and, 
looking  in,  I  saw  my  daughter  and  the  gentleman  seated  in  it — 
my  brain  reeled  at  the  sight — I  cocked  the  pistol — it  went  off— I 
heard  a  faint  scream — the  smoke  cleared  away — I  saw  my  child 
weltering  in  her  blood  ! — my  senses  forsook  me — I  fainted,  and  in 
that  state  was  conveyed  home.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  my  unhappy 
child  was  brought  in  ;  but  life  was  extinct.  My  wife  fainted  at  the 
sight. — In  a  few  days  she  was  a  corpse.  The  gentleman  went 
to  the  continent,  and  the  circumstance  was  hushed  up,  so  that  I 
escaped  prosecution.  But  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  has 
pursued  me  from  that  time,  so  that  in  my  old  age  I  have  not  a  shed 
to  cover  my  grey  hairs." 

Here  he  seemed  stupified  with  sorrow.  I  pulled  out  my  hand- 
kerchief; my  purse  came  out  with  it ; — I  dropped  it  into  his  hat,  and, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  pursued  my  way. 

A, 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF 
CONEMARA. 

(To  the  Editor.) 
Sir — The  following  account  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Conemara, 
may  not  appear  unacceptable  to  your  readers  ;  I  shall,  perhaps,  in  a 
future  paper,  endeavour  to  extend  it.  C. 

Conemara  contracted  from  Coontie  marah  or  "  the  little  harbours 
of  the  sea,"  is  a  large  tract  of  land  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  extending 
from  within  a  few  miles  of  Galway,  to  about  15  miles  from  Westport. 
Its  inhabitants,  in  the  purest  simplicity  of  nature,  are  remarkable  for 
that  unbounded  hospitality  which  distinguishes  the  character  of 
Irishmen.  At  Westport,  where  I  remained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
waters,  I  had  been  introduced  to  Mr.  B.  who  recommended  me  to 
attend  the  sea-bathing  at  his  place,  40  miles  still  westward.  Mr. 
B's  boat  was  at  that  time  preparing  to  return  home,  in  which  I 
accompanied  him.  On  our  passage  we  remained  about  an  hour .  at 
Clair  island,  situated  in  Clair  bay,  9  miles  from  Westport,  and  6 
from  Louisburgh  ;  the  only  wish  I  had  of  calling  here,  was  to  see 
O'Mally,  an  Irish  Bard,  whose  compositions  I  frequently  heard  sung 
and  repeated,  while  at  Westport.  He  is  an  elderly  man,  well 
acquainted  with  history,  and  writes  the  old  Irish  language  remark- 
ably clear  and  legible.  He  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  old  poems  I  mentioned  to  him,  as  he  dwelt  with  emphatical 
pleasure  on  the  remarkable  passages  they  contained.  Clair  island 
is  about  6  miles  long,  and  3  broad,  very  mountainous ;  on  quittin<' 
it  we  saw  Innis-Lyre  or  Fork-island,  at  some  distance,  and  about  8 
miles  farther,  Innis-tuire  or  Hog-island,  not  so  large  as  Clair  island. 
We  next  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Killery  river,  or,  as  its  name 
imports,  slender  sea  (Kielaraga,)  which  is  here  very  wide,  rushing  with 
impetuosity  between  the  darkest  and  wildest  mountains  of  the  west, 
while  it  forms  a  boundary  betv.  een  Conamara  and  the  Partree- 
mountain,  otherwise  JoycT-country.  A  little  beyond  the  Killery,  in 
a  wild  romantic  situation,  stands  Adelphi  a  beautiful  lodge,  lately 
erected  by  the  Marquis  of  Sligo ;  where  his  Lordship  often  enter- 
tains parties  of  pleasure,  especially  during  the  season  when  they 
catch  the  salmon,  which  is  found  in  the  little  lake  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  After  passing  these  romantic  and  naked  hills,  we  sailed 
at  some  distance  from  Innis-bophin  or  White- cow-igle,  the  largest  of 
the  islands  in  Clew-bay.  From  Bophin  no  islands  of  any  size 
attracted  our  notice.  The  boundless  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  now 
appeared  on  the  right,  while  the  frov.-ning  hills  on  the  left  displayed 
an  awful  wilderness  at  this  distance,  but  the  gloomy  ideas  impressed 
by  their  appearance  soon  ceased  as  we  approached  the  shore.  On 
surveying  the  cottages,  of  the  warmest  and  neatest  construction,  the 
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valleys  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva'Jou,  and  the  crops  teeming  with  the 
luxuriance  of  bountiful  nature  :  on  arriving  at  the  shore,  and  finding 
a  class  of  people,  almost  excluded  from  the  world,  enjoying  many 
of  its  blessings  in  the  most  apparent  perfection,  I  confess,  my  pleasure 
exceeded  every  anticipation.  At  our  landing,  the  scene  was  truly 
pleasing,  the  evening  smiling  over  the  golden  tints  of  the  calm 
Atlantic,  in  the  softest  and  sweetest  serenity,  the  sun  descending 
with  a  brilliant  dignity,  its  light  wavering  on  the  hills  until  it  entirely 
withdrew,  leaving  a  fine  scene  for  admiration  in  the  diversified 
brightness  of  its  refraction.  While  approaching  the  habitation  of 
my  friend,  I  was  no  less  delighted  with  the  simple  melody  and 
natural  language  of  the  Irish  songs,  which  were  sung  by  almost 
every  person  young  and  old.  From  the  attention  I  seemed  to  pay 
them,  and  the  enquiries  I  made  concerning  them,  my  friend,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  sent  for  such  persons  as  were  most  remarkable, 
in  the  country,  for  their  vocal  powers,  and  retentive  faculties.  The  no- 
velty and  simplicity  of  the  old  songs  were  no  less  entertaining,  than 
the  music  to  which  they  were  adapted  ;  many  of  the  airs  were  entirely 
new,  and  others  I  had  never  before  heard  ;  many  retained  so  much  of 
their  originality  and  native  sweetness,  as  to  appear  entirely  different 
from  these  we  see  selected  under  the  name  of  Harmonized  Melodies, 
which  appear  to  a  person  (after  hearing  the  execution  of  a  good 
country  musician)  to  be  no  more  Irish  than  Egyptian.  But  what 
mostly  attracted  my  surprize  was  the  subjects  of  the  songs  I  now 
heard  sung:  the  language  was  almost  new  to  me,  and  the  stories 
entirely  local.  Every  song  appeared  to  be  a  little  history  of  some- 
thing which  happened  in  the  neighbourhood,  during  the  recollection 
of  all  present ;  on  enquii'ing  about  the  authors  of  these  lyric  pieces, 
I  have  been  told  of  numbers,  each  of  whom  contribute  something : 
whenever  a  new  air  makes  its  appearance  among  them,  every  person 
begins  to  hum  it,  and  immediately  to  accompany  it  with  words 
expressive  of  the  circumstances  that  gave  it  introduction.  Thus  at 
their  places  of  meeting  in  a  few  days  after,  each  has  something  to 
sing  of  his  own  composition  ;  while  the  old  people  generally  give 
their  sanction  to  such  verses  as  appear  most  deserving  of  pubHc 
notice,  and  in  this  manner  are  some  of  our  beautiful  Irish  songs 
composed.  When  any  thing  remarkable  occurs  in  the  place,  it 
becomes  a  theme  for  poetical  composition.  The  disappointment  of 
lovers,  the  shipwreck  of  frauds,  &c.  On  expressing  my  surprize 
to  my  friend,  how  they  could  all  contribute  something  in  this 
manner,  he  told  me  it  had  long  been  customary,  as  the  recital  of 
old  poems,  songs,  &c.  forms  the  entire  amusement  of  their  leisure 
hours,  the  women  being  always  employed  within-doors  manufacturing 
wool,  and  the  men  having  very  little  to  do  during  a  good  part  of 
tlie  year.  The  great  share  of  leisure  which  they  thus  enjoy, 
enables  them  to  study  song  and  narrative,  and  no  person  is  con- 
sidered an  agreeable  companion  among  them,    Vtho  cannot  recite 
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a  number  of  old  poems — they  pursue  scarcely  any  other  kind  of 
amusement,  and  seem  to  have  no  other  ideas  of  refinement  than 
the  natural  sentiments  of  the  heart,  simply  expressed  in  their  artless 
poetry.  With  an  opportunity  of  indulging  their  propensity  for  music 
and  poetry,  it  cannot  appear  strange  that  they  should  be  ignorant  of 
other  sources  of  amusement,  which  ai'e  to  be  met  with  in  the 
fashionable  circles  of  society,  where  an  acquaintance  with  these 
offsprings  of  nature  is  but  superficially  cultivated,  and  that  more  for 
fashion's  sake  than  inclination.  During  the  evening  they  regretted 
I  had  not  heard  a  blind  man  named  Egan,  who  very  fluently  repeats 
old  poems  to  a  considerable  length,  but  the  next  day  I  was  gratified 
in  my  curiosity  at  his  own  humble  cottage,  to  which  my  friend  ac- 
companied me ;  this  venerable  old  man  immediately  began  to  recite 
such  of  the  old  poems  as  I  seemed  anxious  to  hear ;  what  I  mostly 
admired  was  an  excellent  translation  of  Cato's  Soliloquy  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  but  I  could  not  find  out  the  name  of  the 
translator.  His  travels  of  Fin-Mac  Comhal  to  Denmark,  were  the 
most  correct  I  ever  heard ;  it  contains  nearly  the  original  of  Mac- 
pherson's  story  of  Agendecca,  introduced  in  Temora,  but  his  other 
stories  bear  but  very  little  resemblance  to  the  Irish  ones,  repeated 
by  Egan.  I  will  not  at  present  dwell  on  the  merit  of  the  Scottish 
Translators,  but  I  certainly  believe  his  claim  to  originality  may  be 
better  sanctioned,  than  that  of  iiis  translation. 

Along  the  sea-shore  the  people  live  remarkably  comfortable,  but 
in  the  interior,  which  1  have  very  little  visited,  the  situation  of  the 
inhabitants  appears  less  prosperous.  Money  is  very  little  known 
among  them  ;  their  entire  time  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  wool, 
which  they  exchange  for  every  article  they  require  for  household 
use,  and  which  is  sold  at  a  dear  rate  by  the  itinerant  pedlars.  They 
generally  have  as  much  stockings  made  as  will  pay  the  rent,  with 
which  they  also  pay  tradesmen,  tax-collectors,  &c. 

CARRYL  M'ERIE. 


THE  STAGE. No.  H. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  state  of  the  Drama  in  Europe  during  the 
last  half  century,  the  absurdities  it  has  adopted  and  the  vices  it  has 
pursued,  we  are  not  entirely  dissatisfied  with  its  progress  in  Ireland, 
when  compared  to  that  of  other  countries :  we  see  the  sobriety  of 
the  Gei'mans  tamely  vitiated  by  the  incoherence  of  false  taste,  blended 
with  immorality,  whose  poisonous  influence  finds  access  to  the  very 
bosom  of  society,  and  plants  thorns  in  the  heart,  which  should  be 
adorned  with  the  flowers  of  feeling  and  refinement.  The  purity  of 
the  Italian  Drama  has  been  most  wretchedly  abused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  tasteless  and  trifling  music,  a  mere  substitute  for  sentiment 
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and  morality^  which  should  ahvays  be  the  criterion  of  theatrical  compo- 
sition. The  levity  of  the  French  seem  to  adopt  stranger  monstrosities; 
having  many  minor  theatres  to  support,  each  exceeding  the  other  in 
ridiculous  depravity,  they  grasp  at  every  trifle  that  obtains  the  name  of 
novelty,  and  encouraging  writers  who  can  adopt  parts  to  suit  the 
capacity  of  tasteless  performers.  As  London,  since  it  became  "  a 
French  Metropolis"  seemed  to  have  no  opinion  of  its  own,  and  entirely 
to  follow  the  French  in  every  change  of  taste,  manners,  fashion,  &c. 
it  soon  grew  enamoured  not  only  of  the  French  dramatic  rage  but 
even  of  that  of  many  other  continental  nations.  An  Irish  Manager 
would  tremble  at  the  idea  of  offering  any  thing  to  an  audience  unless 
previously  applauded  by  the  Jrenchified  approbation  of  London. 
Under  all  these  disadvantages  it  is  surprising  how  the  Irish  stage 
should  retain  any  traces  of  its  former  purity,  her  actors  without 
encouragement,  and  her  writers  without  patronage;  notwithstanding, 
we  find  most  of  the  Dublin  audience  with  superior  taste  and  discrimin- 
ation, adhering  strictly  to  the  old  object  of  its  dramatic  amusement,  and 
loudly  exclaiming  against  these  petty  innovations,  which  have  crept 
into  the  other  departments  of  the  stage,  and  changed  it  from  being 
the  source  of  amusement,  national  refinement  and  social  advancement, 
to  the  disgusting  mockery  of  pantomimic  representation,  jingling 
symphonies,  and  immoral  astonishment  We  are  no  longer  edified  by 
sentimental  tragedies  in  which  every  feeling  of  the  heart  is  to  be 
exercised  at  the  call  of  humanity,  the  claims  of  pity,  the  sweetness 
of  sensibility,  and  the  pure  connection  of  the  other  noble  and  opening- 
passions  with  the  dignity  of  honor  and  nature ;  after  reading  the 
epitaph  of  tragedy,  we  are  led  to  follow  the  hearse  of  comedy,  and 
returning  from  such  a  task  we  are  highly  displeased  to  attend  the 
baptism  of  their  successors — the  serio-comics,  the  extravaganzas, 
the  burlettas,  and  the  other  tagged-up  nonsense. —  But  I  shall  not 
suifer  myself  to  say  further  on  a  point  which  has  already  been  enlarged 
upon  in  this  publication.  Without  commenting  on  the  Stage  since  its 
late  revival,  I  shall  only  hope  that  a  i'ew  months  more  will  enable 
a  parallel  to  be  drawn  advantageously  to  the  present  Manager,  whose 
efforts  hitherto  have  been  much  impeded  by  fortuitous  circumstances. 

C.H. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  IFJSH. 

Having  observeu  it  asserted  in  a  recent,  publication,  that  the  Irish 
Language  and  Inhabitants  are  derived  from  the  ('elts,  we  were 
induced  to  draw  up  the  following  sketch  of  their  early  history,  which 
totally  contradicts  the  idea  there  so  luminously  rejiccted. 

Our  opinion  concerning  the  original  stock  from  whence  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  island  were  descended  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
opinions  advanced,  and  the  authorities  cited,  by  that  excellent  Irish 
antiquarian  and  orientalist,  the  late  General  Vallancey.    These  we 
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liave  compared  with  more  j'ecent  ideas  concerning  the  ancient  eastern 
nations,  promulgated  and  supported  by  a  no  less  celebrated  individual, 
M.  Latreille,  Member  of  the  Royal  Acad,  of  Sciences,  &c. 

We  are  i!u;lined  to  think  that  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Irish  is  to 
be  found  among  the  Southern  Scythians,  (from  "in'u;  natafio,)  descen- 
dants of  Magog,  the  son  of  Japhet.     It  is  particularly  necessary  to 
observe,  that  Japhet  was  styled  bna  Gadul,  (hence  Gael,  &c.)  which 
seems  to  be  synor.imous  with  the  Irish  Oigh,  great.     This  sirname 
lie  perhaps   received  from  his   stature,  as  we   find  it    recorded   in 
Scripture  that,  soon  after  this  period,   men  of  great  stature  {giants) 
existed    on    the    earth.      These    Scythians,    who    were  the    Hhen- 
OiCE  the  AiRE-CoTi,   or  Aiteacii-Cothi,  cn^ft^pTir    [ancient 
naviontors.)    of  Irish   history,  the    Aracotii  of  Dionysius,    the    Indo- 
Sc!jth<i',  or  Noto  Scjjl/ice  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Cutiii  of  Scripture, 
make  their  first  ajT^iearance  in  the  annals  of  antiquity,  in  settlements  oa 
Armenian  Caucasus,  and  about  Colchis,  to  the  westward  of  thi> "  'hpiaa 
Sea,  which  was  in  the  first  ages  mistaken  for  a  river.*    Skilh  d  in  agro- 
nomy and  navigation,  and  endued   with  a  roving  disposition,  i^hey 
seem   to  have  been  the  chief  merchants  and  traffickers  im   i;ie  day 
About  1760,  Jn.  Miuid.  our  Magogian  Scythians  quarrelled  with  the 
descendants  of  Gonjer,  the  eldest  son   of  Ja})het,  expelling  them 
from    their  possessions,  and  driving   them   out    of    their   territories. 
These  Gomerians  proceeded  to  the  north  and  west,  along  the  Danube 
and  the  Volga,  founding  those  nations  called  Celts,  Gauls,  &c.  and 
known  by  the  common  name  of  Brigantines  (i/iip-nicn.)     The  Mago- 
gians  themselves,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Gadulians,  divided 
into   two  parties,  one  of  which   remained  stationary ;  the  other,  led 
by  PiiENius,  the  grandson  of  Magog,  proceeded  down  the  Euphrates, 
extending  themselves  through  Persia  up  to  the  sources  of  the  Indus, 
(where  tlu?y  named  the  adjacent  mountains  Cancas,  or  the  mouritains 
of  Cas,  from  their  original  settlement)  and  as  fai-  as  the  Ganges,  where 
we  find  ihem  about  the  year  1850,   A.M.     Most  part   of  this  Cau- 
casian colony  traversed  down  the  bai.ks  of  the  Indus,  towards  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  along  its  shore  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
across  to  the  Red-sea.     In  this  transit  they  were  joined  by  many  of 
the  nations  through  which  they  past.     They  first  met  with  the  Fir- 
Bolghi,  an  illiterate  and  piratical  race  of  Arabs.     Their  name  may 
be  derived  from  rbs  iegere,  whence  p'jn  a  hide,  because  they  made 
boats   of  wicker-work,  covered  with   hides,   such   as  are  still   used 
on  our   south-west  coast.     This   tribe  was  also  termed  Fir-Galeon, 
from  the  shape  of  their  boats,  which  were  round,  (bSj.)     1'he  next 
settlement  was  formed  among  the  Fir-D'Oman  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
or  Green-Sea.      Coasting    on,    they    formed  a   junction   with   the 
Tuatha-Dadan,    descended  from   Dedan,   great-grandson   of  Ham. 


*  It  is  highly  prohable,  that  on  the  east  of  tliis  sea,  about  N.  lat.  49  deg.  and  E.  long.  60  deg.  we  may 
plaoe  the  Garden  of  Eden,  perhaps  near  Sog/idiam,  which  is  derived  from  SOGHUU,  signifying  ia 
H:l.'Crno-Scythic,  a  delightful  country. 
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These  pt-ople  are  esteemed  by  General  Vallancey  to  be  the  same  as 
the  PtM -yian  Fisiidadan,  as  both  compounds  are  derived  from  words 
of  the  same  signitication,  Vi\n  mysterium  and  ?>^^3  snrs.  They  were 
well  skilled  in  the  magic  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  and 
it  was  this  people  who,  in  their  peregrinations  to  Ireland,  carried 
with  them,  at  all  events  the  tradition  of,  the  Leugh-Fail  on  which 
the  kings  of  Ireland  were  anointed,  and  which  at  present  lies 
under  the  coronation-chair  in  Westminster  Abbey.  These  Dedanites 
on  their  arrival  with  the  Phen-oice  or  Phoenicians  in  Ireland,  intro- 
duced and  propagated  the  fire-worship,  which  was  established  in 
Persia  by  Zoroaster  (Zerdust  2d.) :  traces  of  it  are  even  to  this  day  to 
be  found  among  us,  particularly'^  in  the  ceremony  of  making  bone- 
lires  on  St.  John's  Eve.  We  next  see  the  Scythians  (already  mingled 
with  the  Fir-Bolghians,  Persians,  Omanites,  and  Dadanitesj)  settling 
on  the  borders  of  the  Red-Sea,  and  in  Tyre.  Here  they  cinried  ox\. 
their  old  occupation  of  merchants  ;  and,  from  their  sea-faring  lifej 
were  distinguished,  among  theHebrews,  by  the  names  csn:)  and  C3^^2  \ 
but  were  known  to  the  Greeks  as  pHtENiCiVJsrs. 

From  this  colony  proceeded  parties,  accompanied  by  the  Bolghians 
and  Omanites,  who  traversed  the  Mediterranean,,  viiited  its  islandsj 
and  at  length,  after  an  interval  of  about  six  hundred  years,  in  the  yoat 
2750,  A.  M.  arrived  at  Spain,  which  they  found  peopled  by  the 
Gomerites,  who  are  said  to  have  arrived  there  long  before.  Uphagen- 
conjectures  that  Spain  was  lii'st  peopled  about  the  year  of  the.  wotid 
1700. 

These  Gomerites,  who,  as  we  think,  were  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  Spain,  had  arrived  there  overland,  after  crossing  the  Helles- 
pont into  Europe.  They  were  not  long  in  this  new  settlement  until 
the  passion  for  wandering  again  asserted  its  empire,  and  induced  a 
colony  to  proceed  to  Britain,  and  a  few,  for  the  purpose  of  recoa- 
noitering,  into  Ireland.  We  have  no  particular  reason  to  suppose: 
that  these  were  the  primitive  post-deluvian  inhabitants  of  Britain^ 
who,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  consisted  of  the  Celts.* 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Britain  was  so  named  from  its  tin-mines— - 
(if^-l'Ti'n.Si;  indicates  an  island  abounding  in  minerals.)  which  induced 
the  Phoenicians  to  visit  it  very  often:  in  fact  the  Abbe  de  Fontena 
thinks  that  they  traded  with  it  in  I'cSlO,   A.  M. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Magogians  from  the  Red-Sea  and 
Spain,  which  Terapha  places  840  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  a 
great  body  of  them  seem  to  have  invaded  Britain,  and,  af.cr  some 
severe  struggles  with  the  Cymmerii,  to  have  compelled  the  latter  to  fly 
to  Gaul  ;  whence,  however,  they  were  not  slow  in  returning  with 
increased  strength.  They  now  forced  their  invaders  to  take  refuge 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  (Scotland),  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
Tsle  of  Man. — It  was  these  Phcenico-Scythians,  who  named  these 


*  TUeancJeut  Britoasj  or  Welch,  still  retain  a  Crftic  dialect  as  their  Yemaculartonguei. 
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islands,  from  the'r  positions;  the  first  Alban  and  Albania,  from 
]'<i7J>*  and  ''l^-'j"'abn  the  Eastern  Island;  the  second  Ibernia, 
from  nf><:3-nii',  the  farthest  h^itation  ;  and  Eirin,  from  pinK,  ivest- 
ern  ;  and  the  third  Mendz  (whence  Manx)  from  its  central  situation. 

We  have  thus  traced  down  the  Phoenico,  or  Magogian  Scythians, 
in  their  departure  from  Armenian  Caucasus  to  their  dispersion  into 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  We  thus  see  how  ridiculous 
is  the  contention  for  superiority  between  the  Islands,  on  the  ground 
that  one  was  a  Colony  from  the  other ;  they  were  peopled  at  nearly 
the  same  time. 

Though  the  chief  primarjj  inhabitants  of  Ireland  came  by  the  way 
of  England,  yet  we  see  that  the  Indo-Scythians,  Tyrians,  &c.,  who 
had  settled  in  Spain,  soon  discovered  the  direct  route.  Accordingly 
we  find  that,  above  500  years  before  our  era,  an  extensive  colony 
(probably  the  last)  arrived  in  this  Island  under  the  name  of  Milesians. 
Some  have  thought  that  the  name  was  derived  from  their  leader, 
who  was  probably  Ith,  the  governor  of  Tyre,  who  fled  from 
thence  when  he  was  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  If  this  be  case 
the  name  of  Milesius  would  signify,  a  naval  Hero,  and  might  have 
been  applied  to  many  persons  as  a  Sir-name. 

Here  we  shall  close  for  the  present,  perhaps  time  may  permit  us 
on  a  future  occasion,  to  endeavour  to  extend  this  epitome  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who,  without  the  trouble  of  wading  through 
volumes  of  antiquarian  researches,  would  wish  to  be  informed  of  the 
early  history  of  their  country,  of  Avhich,  and  of  their  language, 
they  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Descended  directly  from  that 
people  among  whom  science  first  arose,  among  whom  arts  and  early 
literature  were  fostered,  and  themselves  a  people  long  characterized 
for  every  generous  feeling,  and  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
deserving  the  appellation  of  piuits  :  we  must  look  with  regret  on  the 
contempt  and  detestation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  sister- 
country,  and  the  consequent  insignificant  point  of  view,  in  which 
they  must  appear  to  the  continental  nations. 

We  cannot  quit  the  subject  without  expressing  our  surprise  that 
the  Irish  language  is  not  more  studied,  or  that  it  is  suffered  to  become 
so  dead  (while  yet  living,  in  the  interior,  by  fradition  ;)  that  we  shall 
by  and  bye,  feel  as  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  its  primitive 
orthoepy  as  that  of  the  Greek  or  original  Hebrew.  There  was  once 
a  professorship  of  the  Irish  language  in  Trinity  College — Why  is  the 
chair  suffered  to  remain  vacant  ? — The  utility,  nay  the  necessity  of 
many  persons  acquiring  the  Oriental  languages,  is  now  generally  admit- 
ted, since  commerce  has  introduced  us  to  realms  far  removed  in  point 
of  distance  and  climate,  and  (from  all  but  ours)  as  far  in  point  of  lan- 
guage. Why  then  should  we  not  cultivate  that  which  which  will 
furnish  us  with  a  key  to  those  languages — with  the  roots  of  the 
Persian,  Chaldee,  Hindostanic,  &c.  &c.  ? — Why  should  we  a/o??^  be 
ashamed  of  acknowledging  our  own  language,  the  only  remnant  of 
pure  Erse  or  Sythic  ?  Ed, 
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|Mtir^. 


PsALMUS  I.     Grceco  carmine  reddilus. 


Kasd'  ooif  (pxvhuv,    Iv  loii  ol  (Amkoi* 

OVX,     iKXiiC^H, 

Toy  Siov   >i*?o?    vCjttoj  Wt  ttxsIuv, 

EKfi'i>\i%l7-U. 

Oiov  ctp  oiiiopov  ia-iloti  TjJiiAaj 
To  Tracpxi  peiB'potg  Trolxfzuv   Tcipvmg 
Te  otn  KdpTovi  xfx^ovi  wgae^o-oy 
Kxt^at  iKxrovi 


Ov   TTX^XK/uiucrii  TToli  ipvXXov  tivlov, 
Tlailx  d    iVTTpx^u  oa-    nhSilxt  yl' 
AAA«  Tcii  (pxv>^o7i  xvoy^oix  nv^a 

Et/Ie  yc/.p  Kx^(p^  Tfv^S  ng    ticiivai 
To  fxov  yjjS'tv  xviucg   <ry,i6x^iy, 
TovviK    iv  Kg^iTH  xa-ifieki  a-ix^vitxi 

MyiO    uXiTP6v<;  IV  (Tvvxyaift)  la-^Xuv' 
Koipxvoi  6   idif  odov  rat  oty.xtui, 
A/Afls  T«v  <pxvXS»  o^ov  6|»fifo» 


HEIGH!  HO! 


Lady  !   thou  would'st  bid  me  smile, 
And  lightly  pass  the  hours  away  ; 

And  with  that  winning  look  the  while, 
Thou  half  persuad'st  me  to  be  gay. 

Nor  mine  the  heart,  that  might  withstand 
The  witchery  of  a  fair  one's  eye, 

Nor  mine  the  years,  that  might  command 
The  buds  ef  youthful  joy  to  die. 

But  mirth,  alas  !   no  more  has  pow'r 
To  bid  the  load  of  care  depart ; 

For  sorrow,  in  an  early  hour,  ^ 

Has  fall'n  full  heavy  on  my  heart, 

'Tis  not  the  burning  pang  that  rends 
The  hopeless  lover's  tortur'd  breast— 


I  grieve  not  for  departed  friends. 
Nor  pine  I  for  a  lot  more  blest.^ 

Love  is  to  me  a  slighted  sound, 

And  well-tried  friendship  still  is  mine,— 
Yet  has  the  hand  of  sorrow  wound 

Around  my  heart  its  icy  twine  ! 

Mayhap  with  causeless  grief  I  sigh ; 

Then,  though  my  sadden'd  soul  rebels, 
I'll  catch  the  joy,  that,  in  thine  eye 

Like  sunshine  on  a  fountain,  dwells. 

The  light  that  dances  from  the  spring. 
Must  vanish  ere  the  evening's  shade ; 

And  the  joy  that  thy  gentle  smiles  can  bring, 
Like  that  same  playful  gleam,  will  fade. 

R.  O. 


A  LAMENT  FOR  THE  DEATH  OF  MISS  C.  W. 

LATK    OF    STRADBALLV. 


Wae's  in  the  kirk-yard,  wae 

For  her  wha's  ever  gane, 
Wae's  in  the  kirk-yard,  wae 

For  Kate  beneath  her  stane; 
How  slow,   how  vera  slow 

Tlie  cauld  bell  rings  an'  drear  ! 
How  low,  how  vera  low. 

Now  sleeps  my  Cath'rine  dear ! 
Nae  mair,  oh  never  mair 

She'll  smile  on  ine  she  lov'd, 


Nor  drink  the  matin-air, 

'Mang  woods  we  often  rov'd. 
Those  woods  an'  restless  floods 

And  ane  she  Iced  too  well 
May,  dowie,  wear  their  hoods, 

And  bid  their  Kate  farewell ! 
Farewell !  oh  cauld_/b/-e7t'eZ/, 

The  bleakest  word  e'er  made, 
Farewell,  my  Kate  farewell — 

Deep  i'  the  dust  thou'rt  laid. 


A.  IlENsr. 
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ARCTIC    REGIONS. 


BY  G.  J.  FI&HER. 


Yes  !  even  here — amid  the  wild 
Of  nature — when,  for  rocks  are  piled 
The  solid  waters — even  here, 
Eitraciin;^  testacy  from  fear, 

CunviiLiiiion  from  tin  voices 
Of  things  that  speak  not  to  the  ear, 

The  lofty  soul  rejoices. 

And  here  can  wisdom's  glance  descry  , 
A  med  cine  for  man's  vanity  :  — 

Engraven  with  the  pen 
Of  hoary  frost,  and  hoarier  lime. 
On  hills  of  ice  is  writ  suhlime, 

"  Thus  far — ye  sons  of  men  !" 

Here  too  a  statue  of  surprise, 
Glancing  o'er  contii^ents  of  ice, 

Philosoi)lier  may  scan, 
In  this  great  teni;>if  of  the  world. 
Where  frost  hath  iiis  stiff  flaj»  unfurled, 

How  small  the  niche  for  man. 

And  O  !   'tis  surely  glorious,  there. 
Borne  on  their  windy  steeds,   to  see 

Bright  clouds  the  chariots  of  the  air, 
Bedecked  in  shining  panoply 

Of  light,  in  devious  courses  tun 

Around  the  palace  of  the  sun. 

The  sun  !  that,  with  unshnnbLring  eye, 

That  wondrous  clime  with  l)r'ghtness  paints  ; 

As  where,  beyond  this  cliangeful  sky, 
He  shines  upon  the  land  of  saints. 

And,  O  ye  icehergs  !  that  do  sleep 
Jlajcitic  on  the  fn./en  deep, 

Alps  of  the  sra  ! 
Your  heads  ahuvc  the  clouds  ye  place, 
Your  sides  art;  sticn^th — jour  ample*  hase 

Eternity  ! 

Yes  !   for,  in  tending  of  your  birth. 

When  frost's  rough  womb  iirst  teemed  you 

forth  ; 
Watching  your  growth  in  tiii?  drear  clime, 
Hoary  have  grown  tjje  locka-of  time. 


A  thousand  years  have  slowly  flown, 
Since  first  he  saw,  from  icy  throne. 

Your  cradle  in  the  wave  : 
A  thousand  more  shall  iiy,  ere  he 
With  dim  and  age-worn  eye,  may  see 

The  deep  become  your  grave. 

And  now  the  iceberg's  brow  of  light 

Is  casting  hack  unfelt 
The  baflled  I'cam  ;   that,  hot  and  bright, 

Adorns — but  may  not  melt. 

And  see  !  along  its  marble  side 

Flits  Glacuous  Gull  *   so  fair  : 
Monarch  of  sea-birds — in  his  pride, 

Misanthrope  of  the  air. 

And  O  !  it  is  a  lovely  thing. 

To  see  the  •(■  red  snow  crimsoning 

Tlie  sleepy  cliffs: — while  far  beneath 
The  waters  wear  that  sanguine  die, 

In  mockery — for,  here,  stern  death 
Doth  never,  with  his  marble  eye, 
Peer  through  the  helm  of  victory — 

And  man  is  peaceful :   and  the  flood 

Blushes  not  at  the  sight  of  blood. 

And  O  !   'tis  sweet;  while  the  heavens  drinlie; 

Their  own  rays,  reflected  clear 
From  fields  of  ice  ;  to  see  the  blight  Blink  J' 

With  yellow  light  cloathe  the  sphere. 

And  O !   'tis  sweet :   in  that  lonely  place, 
(When  from  air  the  clouds  are  driv'n  :) 

The  plain  of  ice,  and  the  sea  to  trace, 
On  that  glorious  diuj)  of  heav'n. 

And  here,  round  many  a  castle  fair,  |( 

By  nature  built,  the  sun  beams  twine  i 
And  here,  the  .=un  is  worshiper 

At  many  a  frozen  desolate  shrine, 
Whose  surface  seems  a  gJowing  mine 

Of  jewelled  light,  and  liquid  gold  j 
L'ke  beauty's  eyes,  that  often  shine, 

While,  ah  !  the  heart  is  cold. 


*  Glaranvs  Gull  or  Lams  Glacuus,  called  by  the  Dutch,  Burger  Meister,  is  a  very  beautiful  bird  peLuli.ir  to  the 
Arctic  region .,  aiul  is  seldom  seen  to  associate  With  its  own  species. 

f  Ilea  or  crimson  snow— a  phcpnomeaou  ohssr.  ed  by  Cai^'t,  Uo'S,  and  generally  attributed  to  the  action  of  a  vege- 
table  colouring  matter,  which  Bauer  has  ,^roved  to  be  a  minute  fungus  of  the  genua  Credo. 

X  The  ice  Bl.iik — a  phOBBOiaenon  seen  in  the  sky*  over  Lirge  masses  of  ice,  when  the  liorlzon  is  free  iVoin  cloudi. 
It  is  '.',1'i.sed  by  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light  from  the  surface  of  the  ice  :  the  breaks  or  operiings,  made  by  the 
»ea,  ill  the  body  of  the  ice,  are  also  seen  reelected  distinctly  in  tlie  Blink. 

II  The  fantistio  appearances,  absumeti  by  tlie  ice,  in  those  regions,  fully  justify  the  expressions  used  in  this 
ftattza. 

Ii:^  We  think  vee  may  promise  our  readers  a  centtniiation  of  tlte  above  Poem  on  thk  highly  intfresiing  nubject.    Ktl. 
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TO  THE  SKRIEGH-OWL. 


The  cloak  that  creeps  around  the  tower, 
The  aiild  gray  weedv  stanes 
That  breasted  mony  a  wintry  shower, 
And  graves  an'  tombs  an'  banes 
Thou  lovest  weel. 

When  fu'  moons  stare  thro'  petted  pales, 
O'  lanely  cloister -halls, 
When  mony  an  onrie  ghaist  bewails 
To  black  an'  eldrioh  palls, 

Frae  hame  you  steal. 

Then  aft  for  mates  wi'  joy  you'll  skirl, 
For  hornied  mates  an'  brown, 
The  mouse  that  cross'd  thee,  cvoss'd  wi  peril, 
You  soon  wad  gulp  him  down, 
Hide,  banes  and  a'  ! 

Thy  skriegh,  gude  !   tis  the  skriegh  o'  Hell ! 
A  skirl  that  a'  maun  hate, 
For  auld  wives  say  it  is  the  knell 
O'  those  wha're  doom'd  by  fate 
For  kirk-yards  raw. 


I've  heard  thee,  aft  at  close  o'  day 
In  Slane's  auld  tower  an    woods, 
Seeking  fu'  keen  thy  nestling  prey, 
Amang  auld  ivy-woods 

That  hide  the  wren. 

An^  aft  I've  thought  thy  voice  was  fine, 
Thy  spreckled  young  anes  rear'd  ; 
And  lo'ed  to  see  tlieir  round  eyes  t>hin9t 
An'  aft'  they  on  mo  glar'd 
Wi'  winkin  ken. 

And  ane  there  was  wha  lo'ed  them  too, 
Ane  now  awa'  for  e'er. 
And  weel  I  ken  you  never  flew, 
O'er  ane  more  kind  and  fair. 
I'  charnel  clay 

She's  now  thy  ain — ayont  the  kirk. 
She  tak's  her  lanely  rest ; 
A'  i'  the  grave  baith  deep  an'  mirk 
She  lies  the  lang  worms  guest. 
Shut  i'  frae  day  ! 


Al/EX^NDER    HeNK^. 


-»>-«><-«^ 


To  Mjss 

Tis  not  for  that  thy  eyes  are  bright 

As  winter  *5tars,  love,  I  adore  thee  ; 
Tis  not  for  that  thy  bosom's  white 

As  moon-lit  snow  I  kneel  before  thee. 
I  love  thee  not  for  that  thy  voice, 

As  nightingale's  or  twilight  water's 
Is  sweet — making  the  heart  rejoice, 

More  than  green  ocean's  fabled  daughters. 


Tis  not  for  that  thy  form  is  fair, 

And  ripe  as  Hebe's  in  her  prime  ; 
Tis  not  for  that  you  walk  in  air. 

With  sylph-like  step  and  mien  sublime. 
Tis  not  for  that  thy  chestnut  tresses 

Are  love-nets  for  entangling  hearts; 
Tis  not  that  all  dear  woman's  blisses 

Are  tliine  free  from  her  little  arts. 


Tis  not  for  that  thy  breath  is  sweeter 

Than  Violet-beds  or  Phcenix-nest  ; 
Tis  not  for  that  no  heart  is  meeter, 

To  make  young  love  a  welcome  guest. 
Tis  not  that  wild  thyme,  myrrh  or  nard 

From  thy  ripe  coral  lips  we  gather ; 
Tis  not  that  each  enamour'd  Bard 

Swears  Venus  was  thy  lovely  mother,' 


Not  for  all  this,  am  I  your  slave, 

Tho'  Venus    round  thee  clasps  her  cest,— 
But  your  young  heart  to  me  you  gave, — 

For  that  rich  gem,  love  lights  my  breast — 
For  that  I  love  thee — and  will  love — 

Not  for  thy  matchless  charms  and  youth, 
Come  kiss  me  then,   my  own  sweet  dove,— 
I  love  thee  for  thy  turtle  Truth. 

J.  B.  Clarke. 

-*>->«•  <«< 

SONG. 


When  features  so  blooming,  &  glances  ?o  bright. 

In  flattering  coyness  and  sweetest  display 
Awaken'd  my  soul,  as  the  young  dawn  of  light 

That  opens  the  loveliest  radiance  of  day. 
Oh  then  I  admired  you  !  but,   still  I  allow, 

I  felt  not  the  lasting,  the  long -living  flame 
That  plays  o'er  my  foelings  so  fvrvently  now 

Altlio'  it  was  warm,  yet  it  ditilr'd  in  name. 


But  soon,  with  thesweeter  ad  vancementof  youth 
Your  beauty  improv'd  and  as  warmly  inspir'd, 
And  1,  in  the  fervor  and  fondness  of  truth 
As  purely  ador'd  you,  as  once  I  admir'd. 
What  heart  can  be  faith  less?  wh  at  feelings  bechill, 
When  thou  art  so  lovely,  endearing  and  fair  ; 
Thy  graces  won  Id  charm  o'eiiihegloomiesf  thrill, 
Thy  virtues  would  make  e'eu  the  fah  est  sincere. 
H.  Clarke. 
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From  a  Mantiscript 

As  Mem'ry  once  reciin'd 

Within  her  breezy  bowers, 
She  carefully  entwin'd 

A  wreath  of  fairest  flowers, 
^Tis  for  life's  favourite  child." 

She,  then,  cxclaim'd  "  I've  dress'd  it ;" 
At  which,  young  Valour  smil'd, 

And  for  the  prize  contested. 

But  Friendship  next  appear'd, 
Whose  wishes  scem'd  the  purest 

With  hope  and  candour  checr'd,, 
He  thought  his  claim  the  surest : 


SONG, 
Play  by  Mr.  H.  Clarke. 

When  love,  so  young  and  fair — 
With  sweetness  came  advancing 

Soft  pleasure  in  his  air, 

His  eyes  witli  rapture  glancing. 

"  Oh  !   Love,"  then  Menn'rv  cried, 

Tiiy  joy;,   tho'  oft  the  fleetest, 
''  Altho'  to  some  denied. 

''  They  yet  are  found  the  sweetest  ; 
"  Tis  on  thy  brows  alone, 

"  The  light  of  life  is  shining, 
'   "  Then  be  this  wreath  thy  own, 

•'  Of  memory's  fond  designing," 


EVENING.- 

Xow  sinks  the  blushing  god  of  parting  day. 
And   wcst'iing   clouds   with   golden  splendor 

stream, 
And  sun-ward  crowd,  as 'twere  to  catch  the  ray 
That  lingers  on  his  last  and  loveliest  beam  ; 
How  regular  and  radiant  do  they  seem  ! 
And  pensive  evening,  from  the  eastern  sky, 
Softens  the  fire  of  day-light's  flaiing  gleam 
With  sombre  shadows,  to  the  mind-fraught  eye 
More  sacred  and  more  sweet  than  morning's 
richest  dye. 

The  evening-walk  how  purely  pleasing  !  see  ! 
The-sportive  children  crowd  the  hamlet  green  ; 
The  circling  elders  mark  the  playful  glee. 
And  proudly  tell  of  times  when  then  ^"''  heen. 
And  famous  feats  and  fortunes  they  had  seen  ; 
*J"he  squatted  dames  deal  village-scandal  round 


-A    FRAGMENT. 

In  council  grave  ;  the  sly  girl  eyes  the  scene 
Of  striving  youths  to  catch  the  sight — the  sound 
Of   him,    to    whom   her    hearts  best,    purest 
beatings  bound. 

Now  day  recedes,  and  modest  twilight  spreads 
A  veil,  of  darkness,  o'er  the  blushing  skies, 
Thro'  which  the  wakeful  night,  soft-peeping, 

sheds 
The  twinkling  radiance  of  ten  thousand  eyes. 
On  air's  blue  page  the  seal  of  silence  lies  ; 
Repose  on  earth  has  laid  her  hushing  wing  ; 
Tir'd  ocean  sleeps,  nor  heeds  the  soft,  sad  sighs 
Of  wooing  winds  ;  the  world  seems  slumbering ; 
So  motionless  and  mute  each  dead  and  living 

thing  ! 

W.  H.  Stack. 


SERENADE. 


Oh  peaceful  may  thy  slumbers  prove 
As  crailled  infants  lulled  to  rest, 

Kor  ever  lUlse  or  hopeless  love 

Disturb  the  sunshine  of  thy  breast : 

Oh  never  may  thy  heart  be  torn 

Like  mine,   that  only  beats  to  mourn  ! 

'Tis  not  the  loss  of  worldly  wealth 
Tho'  chilling  penury's  my  lot : 

'Tis  not,  alas  !   my  ruined  health, 
My  rifled  fields,  my  roofless  cot : 


Ah  no  !   far  other  ills  have  torn 
The  lieart  that  only  beats  to  mourn  ! 

But  be  thou  happy  ere  I  die, 
I  will  not  murmur  ai  my  woes. 

Nor  even  let  a  passing  sigh 

Tell   who  has  robbed  me  of  repose : 

But  silent,  hopeless,  and  forlorn 

Sink  to  the  grave,  and  tease  to  mourn. 


C.  W.  Osborne. 


BOAT  GLEli. 


On  the  night- wave  we  glide  and  our  sails  are 
spread, 

The  moon  runs  her  course  in  the  clouds : 
The  break  of  the  waters  is  fitfully  red — 

The  whistle  is  shriU  through  the  shrouds, 


And  the  step  on  the  deck  falls  heavily- 
As  slowly  the  seaman  moves : 

While  the  night-wind  in  sympathy 
Breathing  sighingly 
Echoes  the  maid  he  loves. 
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REVIEWS. 


Ah  Historic  Sketch  of  the  Causes,  Progress,  Extent,  and  Mortality  of 
the  Contagious  Fever,  epidemic  in  Ireland,  during  the  years 
1817,  1818,  arid  1819;  with  numerous  Tables,  Official  Doctiments, 
and  private  Communications,  illustrative  of  its  general  History  and 
of  the  system  of  management  adopted  for  its  suppression;  by  W. 
Harty,  M.  B.  Physician  to  the  Kings  Hospital  and  to  the  Prisons 
of  Dublin.  l  vol.Svo.     Hodges  &  M' Arthur,  Dublin. 

When  we  opened  this  Work  we  expected  to  find  little  more  than  a 
statement  of  medical  facts,  collected  from  various  parts  of  the 
Island,  and  a  mere  history  of  the  epidemic.  We  were,  however, 
agreeably  disappointed  when  we  found  Dr.  Harty  extending  his  opi- 
nions and  researches  beyond  the  consideration  of  purely  medical 
questions,  and  interspersing  through  his  work,  a  variety  of  genei'ally 
useftd  information  ;  sound  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  Country  as  a 
fosterer  of  disease  ;  judicious  plans  for  the  prevention  of  predispo- 
ising  or  generating  causes  ;  and  excellent  regulations  by  the  careful 
attention  to  which  the  ravages  of  contagion  may  be  arrested.  The 
author,  in  his  preliminary  observations,  announces  his  intention  of 
not  going  into  a  detail  of  symptoms  or  treatment :  he  saj's, 

"  My  object  merely  is  to  bring  together  such  interesting  documents,  relative  to 
the  general  history  and  management  of  the  Epidemic,  as  might  otherwise  be  lost, 
or  hereafter  become  difficult  of  access  ;  to  attempt  a  short  statistical  survey  of  the 
disease ;  and  to  leave  a  record,  though  imperfect,  yet  not  unfaithful,  of  its  origin, 
progress,  extent,  and  mortah'ty.  The  utility  of  such  an  undertaking  neither  the 
physician  nor  the  statesman  will  dispute." 

To  this  last  period  we  give  our  unqualified  assent ;  and  as  to  the  first, 
we  think  the  author  has  faithfully  executed  what  he  there  proposes, 
and  indeed  has  gone  so  far  as  to  render  his  work  a  necessary  appen- 
dage to  every  medical  library.  In  a  production  like  ours,  in  which 
public  opinion  seems  to  require  or  allow  so  little  scientific,  nay,  even 
useful  matter,  and  which  has  to  struggle  against  the  passion  for  scrap- 
books  compiled  more  by  the  aid  of  the  scissars  than  of  the  pen, 
dishes  wholly  made  up  of  the  gleanings  from  cotemporary  newspapers 
and  monthly  journals — in  such  a  publication  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us,  Editors,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  review  or  lengthened  discus- 
sion of  the  opinions  contained  in  a  medical  work.    We  can,  therefore, 
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only  endeavour  to  give  a  hasty  analysis  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
volume  before  us. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  work  is  introduced  "  a  table  exhibiting  the 
names  of  those  places,  at  which  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  was  simul- 
taneous"— the  author  conceives  that  it  furnishes  "  evidence,  presumptive  at 
least,  if  not  strong,  that  this  disease,  which  many  peremptorily  attribute  to  contagion 
as  its  only  parent,  sometimes  acknowledges  a  spontaneous  origin."  However  that 
niay  be  *■  its  progress  and  duration  were  very  variable.  In  some  places  it  advanced 
with  a  rapid  pace  to  its  acme,  and  then  steadily  subsided,  in  other  quarters  it  was 
slower  in  its  progress,  and  more  fluctuating  in  its  course,  breaking  out  with  renewed 
vigour,  after  having  been  to  all  appearance  subdued  :  its  fatality  also  was  in  a  degree 
proportioned  to  its  rapidity." 

We  must  pass  over  the  laborious,  but  interesting  details  of  the 
progress  and  extent  of  the  Epidemic  and  its  general  management, 
(that  is,  the  means  adopted  by  committees  or  boards,  to  prevent  its 
extension,)  to  the  comparison  of  the  Epidemics  of  1741  and  1817. 
The  motive  for  its  introduction,  is  "  merely  to  shew  that  from  time  immemo- 
rial the  contagious  Fever  of  Ireland,  whether  in  its  epidemic  or  endemic  character, 
has,  according  to  every  medical  authority,  varied  merely  in  degree,  and  not  in 
kind :  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  disease  at  all  times,  and  in  all  seasons,  diversified 
solely  by  its  intensity  and  by  accidental  circumstances. 

If  then,  infers  the  Author,  contagious  Fever,  endemic  in  Ireland,  has  at  all  times 
exhibited  the  same  character,  and  if  the  late  Epidemic  Fever,  and  those  which  have 
preceded  it,  differ  but  little,  and  that,  merely  in  degree  or  in  accidental  symptoms, 
from  the  ordinary  Fever  of  the  country,  it  may  reiisonably  be  expected  that  Epide- 
mics, deriving  their  origin  from  causes,  nearly  similar  in  nature  and  nearly  equal  in 
extent  and  force,  should  resemble  each  other  in  all  their  leading  qualities  and  present 
features  essentially  the  same.  To  ascertain  whether  these  positions  be  well  founded, 
I  propose  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  Epidemics  of  1741  and  1817,  so 
far  as  the  authentic  facts  on  record,  relative  to  the  former,  may  enable  me  to  pursue 
it.  *  "^  *  In  drawing  this  parallel,  1  shall  not  scruple  to  place  on  record,  and  in  the 
most  concise  form,  every  important  fact  relative  to  that  of  1741,  as  the  works,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  it,  are  few,  and  perhaps  scarce  in  some  parts  of  the  British 
Empire." — p.  110-111, 

This  parallel  furnishes  us  with  a  complete  epitome  of  the  progress 
of  disease,  and  of  the  distress  experienced  by  most  classes,  from 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  empire  in 
1814,   and  which  are  rated  at  200  millions.!! 

"  The  pressure  of  scarcity  began  to  be  felt  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  so  soon  as 
the  failure  of  that  year's  harvest  became  certain  :  it  increased  during  the  winter  and 
was  in  general  greatest  in  the  summer  of  1817.***  The  poor  were  reduced  in 
many  places  to  such  distress,  as  to  be  content  with  the  most  disgusting  substitutes 
for  food  ;  to  eat  wild  esculent  plants,  and  even  risk  all  hope  of  future  subsistence 
by  digging  and  cousuming  the  seed  potatoes  they  had  lately  planted." 
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"  The  first  striking  difference  between  the  effects  of  the  Epidemic  Seasons  of 
1741  and  1817,  consists  in  the  time  at  which  dysentery  became  prevalent,  compared 
with  that  at  which  the  Fever  commenced.  In  the  former  season  dysentery  preceded 
the  Fever,  and  would  appear,  at  first,  at  lea^t,  to  have  made  considerable  havoc,  as. 
a  distinct  Epidemic  ;  in  the  latter  season,  Fever  had  been  prevalent  for  more  than  a 
year  before  dysentery  appeared  ;  and  then  it  appeared  not  as  a  distinct  disease,  but 
as  acting  in  combination  with  Fever.  This  difference  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 
upon  two  grounds  :  First,  that  the  famine  in  1740  was  more  suddenly  severe  than  that 
in  1817,  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Potatoes  by  the  frost  of  the  preceding 
winter,  and  the  poor  were  consequently  compelled  at  shorter  notice  to  support  life 
on  aliment  of  a  worse  character :  Secondly,  that  the  state  of  the  weather  in  1  740, 
was  much  better  calculated  for  engendering  dysentery  than  that  of  1817;  and  as 
dysentery,  when  uncombined,  is  a  disease  influenced  altogether  either  by  the  aliment^ 
or  by  the  atmosphere,  we  may  thus  readily  conceive  why  such  a  difference  should 
have  existed  between  the  Epidemic  seasons  of  1741  and  18i7. —  Note,  p.  120, 

A  register  of  the  weather  is  also  given  from  Dr.  Orpen's  observa- 
tions, and  from  the  remarkable  difference  between  these  two  epidemic 
seasons,  it  is  inferred,  that  the  state  of  the  weather  exerted  no 
direct  influence  in  producing  the  Epidemic  Fever  of  either  year. 
We  certainly  think  that  fever  is  not  one  of  those  diseases  which,  in 
this  country,  have  much  dependence  (for  their  origin.)  on  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere. 

The  author  in  his  next  division  ably  reviews  the  medical,  and 
statistical  causes  of  Epidemic  Fever  in  this  island,  he  says : 

«'  The  causes  which  produce  this  disease,  may  in  the  first  instance  be  denominated 
secondary  and  primary,  and  to  these  again  we  may  give  the  distinctive  appellations 
medical  and  statistical.  Tlie  secondary  or  medical  causes,  such  as  contagion, 
crowded,  filthy,  ill-ventilated  apartments,  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness,  are  those 
which  give  origin  to  the  causes  just  mentioned,  by  establishing  the  peculiar  condition 
and  habits  of  a  people :  the  former  are  the  causes  which  generate  fever  in  every 
country ;  the  latter  are  those,  which  distinguish  one  country  from  another,  and 
which  render  the  disease  more  or  less  extensively  prevalent  therein,  according  to 
their  strength  and  activity." — /;.  146. 

In  discussing  the  immediate  causes  Dr.  H.  ranks  himself  with  that 
party,  which  "  while  they  maintain  the  contagious  character  of  the  disease, 
contend  at  the  same  time,  that  its  origin  is  not  always  to  be  attributed  to  contagion, 
but  is  at  times  spontaneous; '  and  argues,  at  some  length,  ''  the  question  whether 
the  predisposing  causes  of  contagious  Fever,  admitted  to  be  essential  in  diffusing 
the  disease,  be  not  also  competent  to  generate  it."  These  predisposing  causeS 
he  considers  as  the  following;  famine — war — wantof  employment —personal 
uncleanliness  — crowded,  ill- ventilated  apartments,  and  according  to  some,  a 
peculiar  state  or  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  The  opinion  which  he  embraces 
may  be  recognized  in  the  following  passage : 

"  As  it  must  appear  by  the  preceding  statements  that  war,  famine,  and  want  of 
employment  for  the  poor  arc  the  great  instruments  for  propagating,  and  engendering 
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Fever,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  mode  in  which  these  agents  operate  in 
exciting  febrile  contagion.  To  excite  Contagions  Fever  in  the  human  system 
within  the  temperate  zone  it  is  only  necessary  that  a  number  of  individuals  should 
be  brought  and  kept  together  within  a  confined  and  limited  space,  or  in  other  words, 
that  there  should  be  a  crowding  of  human  beings  with  deficient  ventilation, 
continued  for  a  period  of  time  of  greater  or  less  duration,  according  to  the  degree 
or  extent  of  the  preceding  conditions,  and  according  to  the  aid  afforded  by  other 
concurring  circumstances,  as  want  of  personal  cleanliness,  general  filth,  deficient 
or  improper  nutriment,  despondence  of  mind,  &c.  &c.  The  facts  already  detailed 
may  perhaps  suffice  to  prove,  at  least,  the  greater  probability  of  this  position,  than 
of  that  which  maintains  contagion  to  be  the  sole  immediate  cause  of  Fever." — ;;.  177' 

We  must  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  author,  though  in  opposition 
to  many  high  authorities,  but  think  that  it  requires  these  predispo- 
sing causes  to  exert  their  highest  degree  of  action. 

In  the  propagation  of  Fever,  he  is  not  much  inclined  to  allow  the 
atmosphere  a  primary  part;  yet,  he  admits  that  "  it  is  also  probable  that 

some  of  the  obvious  properties  of  the  air,  such  as  its  excessive  wetness,  coldness  and 
heat,  may  exert  some  more  direct  influence  in  assisting  to  diliuse  Fever  by  the  imme^ 
diate  effects  on  the  human  system." 

Although  the  fact  of  the  almost  simultaneous,  and  apparently 
spo)itaneoiis  decline  of  the  Epidemic  in  various  and  remote  parts, 
notwithstanding  every  diversity  of  management  for  effecting  its  sup- 
pression, would  seem  to  favour  the  idea  of  atmospheric  influence,  yet 
«'  the  true  explanation  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  from  increasing  employment  and  more  plentiful  harvests,  and 
also  in  the  diminished  susceptibility  of  the  poor  by  the  influence  of  contagion  ; 
that  diminished  susceptibility  being  referable  as  well  to  the  effects  of  habit,  as 
to  the  decreasing  force  of  the  predisposing  causes ;  we  know  that  the  medical  attendants 
and  nurses  of  Fever  Hospitals,  after  suffering,  perhaps,  repeated  attacks  of  the  dis-. 
ease,  are  at  length  seasoned  against  the  powers  of  contagion ;  in  the  same  way,  a 
whole  people  may  become  less  susceptible  of  contagion  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
most  extensively  diffused,"  p.  187. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  too  much  stress  is,  commonly,  laid  on 
the  effects  of  the  atmosphere.  Experiments  have  proved  the  iqefficacy 
of  contagious  miasms,  emanating  from  distant  bodies,  unconducted 
by  currents  or  a  damp  atmosphere.  Indeed,  were  it  not  the  case 
that  contagion  diffuses  itself  slowly,  unless  assisted  by  circulating 
currents ;  and  that  when  diffused,  it  loses  much  of  its  force  by 
dilution,  we  ourselves  would,  in  all  probability,  have  fallen  under 
its  baneful  influence,  having  been,  during  the  course  of  the  epide- 
mic, often  situated  very  near  unequivocal  sources  of  contagion,  in 
towns,  hospitals,  and  private  apartments, 

Our  author  points  out  the  liability  of  Typhus  to  a  relapse,  as  an 
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essential  difFerence  between  it  and  the  exanthemata,  and  as  a  powerful 
argument  against  those  who,  contending  for  their  analogy,  infer  that 
as  the  latter  can  o«/y  arise  from  contagion,  so  also  must  the  former. 

Having  considered  the  predisposing  causes  he  enters  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  the  means  necessary  for  obviating  or  removing  them, 
and  takes  occasion  to  observe,  (what  we  believe  to  be  the  fact,)  that 
Ireland  has  suffered,  and  does  suffer  more  severely  from  Epidemic 
Fever,  than  any  other  Country  in  Europe.  But  why  is  this  the 
case  ?  Dr.  H.  answers,  from  the  general  wretchedness,  poverty  and 
ignorance  of  the  lorver  classes ;  and  hence  concludes  that,  Avhatever 
would  ameliorate  their  condition,  would  operate  as  the  best  preven- 
tative we  could  administer.  This  remedy  lies  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  physician  but  of  the  statesmen — is  not  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
cary, but  by  the  nobleman  and  gentleman.  But  where  are  .these 
our  state  apothecaries  ? — They  are  lending  their  assistance  to  any 
country  but  their  own.  The  author's  view  of  the  diseases  and  their 
remedies  is  just,  but  we  fear  some  of  these  remedies,  however 
desirable,  are  beyond  our  reach — we  must  endeavour  to  find  substi- 
tutes. We  will  assert,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  in  the  sister 
country,  no  people  can  be  more  misrepresented :  no  people  can  be 
viewed  in  a  worse  or  a  more  imperfect  light  than  the  Irish.  But  hovr 
can  we  be  surprised  at  this,  when  travellers  like  Dr.  Clarke  call  us 
a  nation,  haughty,  imperious  and  arrogant  in  prosperity,  abject  and  spiritless  in 
adversity ;  who,  in  spinning  from  their  imaginations,  have  involved  our 
character  in  the  web  of  sophistry  and  falsehood  :  such  men  have  per- 
verted one  of  the  noblest  advantages  of  literature,  (the  making  us  ac» 
quainted  with  the  human  heart,  under  the  various  influence  of  educa- 
tion soil,  climate  and  season)— they  have  drawn  a  distorting  mist  before 
every  image — they  have  flung  every  virtue  into  distance — they  have 
brought  forward  and  magnified  every  vice.  Such  a  man  as  the  author 
we  have  just  mentioned,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  pest  of  society. 
"  He  that  steals  our  purse  steals  thrash  ;  but  he  that  filches  from  us 
"  our  good  name,  robs  us  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him,  and  makes 
*'  us  poor  indeed." 

We  have  now  ran  over  about  half  the  volume;  the  remainder 
contains  a  useful  mass  of  information,  comprised  in  various  public 
documents  and  extracts  from  private  communications  respecting  the 
Epidemic.  Seven  tables  are  added,  exhibiting  the  fever-hospital 
returns,  general  views  of  the  Epidemic,  a  map  shewing  the  dates  of 
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lis  coniniencement  in   the   chief  cities    and   towns,   and  two  tables 
marking  its  progress  in  Dublin. 


Il5»  "  Darthula"  and  "  The  Wood  Ehies'*  in  our  neat 


HICKIE'S  TRANSLATIONS. 

In  the  name  of  common  sense  which  has  been  outraged — gram- 
mar and  language  which  have  been  abused  and  violated,  and  beauty 
and  poetry  which  have  been  misrepresented  and  deformed — we  will 
pass  a  remark  upon  those  scourges  for  school  boys ;  and,  by  the 
way,  give  Mr.  Hickie  credit  for  the  most  indefatigable  industry  and 
perseverance,  for  lie  seems  to  have  run  the  tilt  against  nature  when 
ehe  is  most  fiightfully  invincible — we  mean  when  she  fixes  a  seal 
upon  the  intellectual  faculties,  and,  debarring  them  of  every  ray 
of  sense  and  reason,  locks  them  up  for  ever  in  the  dungeon  of 
stupidity. 

From  the  birch-beaten  translator  of  Corderius  up  to  the  erudite 
Jesuit,  and  back  again,  never  was  there  such  a  sentence-monger. 
He  stands  without  precedent  or  parallel ;  and  he  sets  up  at  once 
for  a  linguist  and  an  interpreter,  with  a  claim  the  most  indisputable, 
as  his  tongue  deals  in  all  the  confusion  of  Babel.  He  has  toiled  his 
way  through  those  venerable  volumes,  like  the  incessant  moth,  that, 
dull  and  insensate,  frets  equally  along  through  beauties  and  blem- 
ishes ;  and,  alike  mischievous  and  insignificant,  cankers,  consumes 
and  cuts  away.  From  those  ruins  of  antiquity  and  taste,  those 
records  and  relics  of  beauty  and  language,  his  owlet-voice,  hooting 
in  discordance,  but  serves  to  scare  away  the  intimidated  traveller, 
whose  undivided  wonder  and  admiration,  the  chaste  and  majestic 
ornaments  of  the  piles  around  him,  must  otherwise  have  engrossed. 
Like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  he  has  monopolised  the  key  of  knowledge; 
and  the  rust  it  has  contracted  in  such  keeping,  renders  it,  at  the 
same  time,  useless  and  unsought. 

Among  those  blots  upon  literature  which  he  calls  translations, 
there  can  scarcely  be  found  one  single  correct  pass^age ;  and  so 
widely  do  they  differ  from  their  originals,  both  in  language  and 
idea,  that,  if  they  came  forward  disencumbered  of  their  titles,  they 
might  pass  upon  the  world  as  the  non-descript  creations  of  some 
brainless  dreamer,  without  either  model  or  rival.  We  see  him 
at  his  labours,  like  the  Witch  of  Endor,  conjuring  up  the 
"  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead,"  who,  compelled  by  the  spell  that 
binds  them,  assume  the  grotesque  habits  his  pen  appoints,  and 
converse  in  a  language  they  had  never  learned  when  living.  The 
venerable  Homer  makes  his  appearance,  and,  forgetful  of  the  con- 
secrated garb  that  time  had  thrown  around  him,  becomes  barbarisea 
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under  the  blunted  shears  of  the  trimmer;  or,  rather  hke  a  dancing 
bear,  he  sullenly  submits  to  have  himself  caparisoned  by  the  currying^ 
and  cudgelling  of  his  unrelenting  keeper.  Indeed,  we  almost  wept 
to  witness  the  uneasiness  he  evinced  in  the  company  he  was  sum- 
moned to,  and  the  castigation  so  cruelly  inflicted  on  him  in  conse- 
quence of  the  clumsy  and  awkward  manner  in  which  he  ran  through 
his  new  evolutions  :  but  when  we  would  release  him  from  his  savage 
tormentor,  by  expostulation,  a  groan  of  horror  fell  upon  our  ears, 
and  the  words,  '■'■lam  another,''  [xXXo;  iya,)  uttered  in  the  most 
heart-rending  tone,  struck  us  "  dumb  in  silence."  We  could  only 
gaze  on  the  form  before  us,  and  admire  the  dignity  it  retained  amid 
all  its  variety  of  torture.     Another 

"  Brawny  man,  both  brave  and  great, 

'Bove  other  men  his  head  and  wide-spread  shoulders," 

passed  in  review,  regarding,  at  the  same  time,  the  minister  of  his 
tortures  with  the  nose  of  contempt  and  the  eye  of  defiance,  while 
he  expressed  his  resignation  by  spouting  verses.  Of  those  maxims 
of  suffering  martyrdom  we  can  only  recollect  the  following : 

"  But  precious  virtues,  free  from  danger,  are  neither  with  men,  nor  in  hollow 
ships." 

Out    TTxp    xyopxi7iv,    ovr    iv  voiva-i  KotXai? 

In  all  ages  that  character  who  would  adopt  the  conversation 
of  children,  and  insinuate  himself  into  their  affections  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  vitiating  their  hearts  and  habits,  has,  when  detected,  most 
deservedly  been  subjected  to  the  foulest  infamy.  And  is  he  to  be 
considered  a  less  dangerous  individual  who  enters  our  schools,  mis- 
represents the  authors,  depraves  the  taste  of  our  youth,  and,  in  a 
word,  undermines  poetry  and  the  arts  by  seducing  away,  from 
refinement  and  cultivation,  such  weak  minds — as  have  not  sense 
enough  to  discern,  or  prudence  to  guard  against,  those  palatable 
poisons  ?  A  translation  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  is  at  any  time 
dangerous,  for  as  it  conveys  the  sense  at  first  sight  so  it  prevents  the 
trouble  of  grammatical  investigation,  and  consequently  counteracts 
any  proficiency  in  language  which  altogether  depends  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles.  It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
teacher  to  prevent  such  books  creeping  into  his  seminary :  but, 
above  all  things,  to  caution  his  tyro-pupil  against  any  production 
which,  like  those  in  question,  would  impose  the  grossest  n)iscon- 
ceptions  of  the  original,  the  most  palpable  errors  and  absurdities 
given  in  the  most  lubberly  language  for  a  literal  translation.  And 
for  this  purpose  he  needs  only  expose  the  ignorance  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  translator  by  explaining  a  passage  in  the  original 
and  comparing   it  with  his  interpretation ;  the  contrast  will  appear 
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sufficiently  odious  to  "banish  the  pretender  for  ever."  Can  any 
thing  be  more  ridiculous  or  absurd  than  "  the  twisted  hauberk 
of  seven  quilted  XKiebsr  given  by  Mr.  Hickie  as  a  construction  for  \KOi 
ux-ovrav  ?  But  we  can  easily  account  for  it. — he  never  translates  Greek 
as  we  could  prove  without  any  trouble,  and  "  septum  telorum"  was  his 
original.  But  a  "  fence  against  shafts''  appeared  too  mean  for 
Homer,  for  notwithstanding  the  disgusting  garb  he  presents  him  in, 
we  shall  suppose  him,  at  least,  to  think  decently  of  the  poet ;  he 
therefore  sets  his  brain  to  work  and  with  an  ingenuity  never  to  be 
equalled  he  corrects  the  latin  text  for  septem  telarian  !  "  O  te 
Bollane !"' — Apologising  for  this  outrage  upon  our  reader's  patience 
we  shall  take  leave  of  this  translator  in  the  expressive  words  of  that 
satirist  whom  last  he  has  satirised  "  virtutem  viderti  intabesca/que 
relicta"  let  him  have  a  sight  of  that  beauty  which  he  could  not 
appreciate  and  pine  away  in  au  eternal  seclusion  from  her  presence. 


"EXCURSIONS  THROUGH  IRELAND." 

Comprising  Topnjrraphical  and  Historical  Delineations  of  each  Province^ 
c^c  S)'C.  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  illustrated  xdth  Engravings. — 
No.   1 — 9.  London. 

We  are  induced  to  notice  this  very  neat  little  work,  chiefly  by 
the  elegance  of  t])e  Engravings  by  which  it  is  accompanied  ;  and 
must,  at  the  same  time,  lament  the  irregularity  which  prevented  its 
appearance  for  the  last  two  months.  We  sincerely  hope  that  it  may 
not  be  discontinued ;  for  although  there  is  no  great  scarcity  of 
topographical  works  relating  to  Ireland,  yet  we  have  seldom 
seen  more  elegant  drawings  of  scenery  and  buildings  than  Mr. 
Petrie's.  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  Engraving  does  ample 
justice  to  the  correct  touches  of  the  draftsman.  Mr.  Petrie  has 
not  only  shewn  consummate  skill  in  the  use  of  his  pencil,  but 
displayed  very  great  taste  in  the  choice  of  his  points  of  view — a 
matter  of  the  greatest  import  to  the  perfection  of  any  drawing.  In 
one  instance,  however,  (the  view  of  the  Church  and  round  Tower  at 
old  Kilcullen,)  the  drawing  was  made  at  a  spot  from  which  the  Tower 
could  scarcely  be  brought  into  the  view :  however  a  small  part  of  it 
appears  at  the  side  of  the  picture,  as  we  sometimes  see  a  neighbour- 
ing tree  introduced  to  bound  the  view.  Many  of  the  Drawings  are 
taken  from  very  interesting  objects  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
too  great  a  proportion  of  them  is  allotted  to  the  few,  and  compa- 
ratively insignificant,  ruins  in    the   County  of  Dublin.     Kilgobbia 
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Castle,  between  this  City  and  the  Three-rock  Mountain,  is  a  well- 
known  and  very  uninteresting  ruin  ;  yet  it  is  honoured  with  a  place 
in  this  publication.  The  drawing  of  it  is  a  most  correct  likeness  ; 
but  by  the  strong,  dark  and  broken  sky  behind,  and  perhaps  by  the 
effect  of  miniature,  it  appears  in  the  drawing  to  possess  considerable 
beauty.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  some  other  castel- 
lated ruins  in  this  county.  The  little  fishing  village  of  Skerries 
and  Kilcullen  bridge  are  not  worthy  of  distinct  drawings.  The 
storm  sketch  of  Killiney  is  very  spirited  ;  but  the  view  is  too  con- 
tracted, and  the  whole  is  not  calculated  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
general  appearance  of  Killiney.  We  have  no  objection  to  any  of  the 
scenes  in  Wicklow,  except  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see 
some  more  of  them  substituted  for  the  castles  of  the  County  Dublin. 
The  idea  of  giving  an  equal  number  of  prints  to  each  County  or 
Province  would  be  evidently  absurd  ;  some  contain  more  interesting 
objects  and  scenes  than  others,  and  Wicklow  alone  affords  a  sur- 
prising number  of  attractive  views.  Any  drawing  that  is  meant  to 
interest,  should  be  made  from  some  object  remarkable  either  for 
grandeur,  beaut)',  or  antiquity  ;  but  the  latter,  when  alone,  should 
give  place  to  the  former.  We  fear  the  artist  was  sometimes  a  little 
lazy  about  finding  out  places  worthy  of  being  introduced  into  a 
collection  of  prints  for  a  national  work.  We  regret  that  the  word 
national  cannot  be,  in  every  respect,  applied  to  it,  as  thePrinting  and 
Engraving  are  both  English :  the  latter  indeed  is  superior  to  any 
thing  which  the  state  of  the  arts  here  could  afford.  We  shall,  in  a 
future  publication,  notice  the  historical  sketch  attached  to  these 
numbers  ;  and  which,  in  the  commencement,  appears  not  to  have  been 
executed  with  that  strictness  or  fidelity  which  we  might  have  expected. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  MUSIC. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Three  Duets  for  two  Flutes,  in  ivhich  are  introduced  a  selection  of  favourite 
Irish  Airs,  comj^osed  in  a  2}rogressive  style,  and  dedicated  to  his  Pu2)ils,  by 
Dr.  DoMiNico  Briscoli,  Professor  of   Music,    Royal  College,  Fieta   di 
Torchini,  Naples.  O]),  20,  Book  I. 

I.  WiUis. 

The  lovers  of  Flute  Music,  and  particularly  juvenile  performers,  have  a  very  va- 
luable acquisition  in  the  Duets  now  before  us,  which  are  admirably  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  improvement  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  excelling  on  the  Flute,  an 
instrument  now  so  generally  useful.    Indeed  the  authors  of  the  present  day  considej 
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it  of  so  much  consequence,  that  we  scarcely  find  a  Piano-forte  lesson  without  an 
accompaniment  written  for  it.  Dr.  B.  in  composing  these  Duets  has  studied  the  hest 
mode  of  encouraging  a  beginner  ;  he  has  made  the  passages  easy,  pleasing,  and  full 
of  air,  independent  of  these  I)eautifiil  Melodies  (Irish)  which  are  introduced;  at 
the  same  time  we  do  not  find  a  deviation  from  the  true  spirit  and  style  in  which  a 
Duet  Sonata  ought  to  be  written.  The  first  Duct,  in  the  key  of  G  major, 
consists  of  two  movements.  The  first  (Alh-jro  Commodo)  commences  with 
holding  notes  in  the  first  part,  and  a  running  accompaniment  in  t!ie  second,  which 
has  an  excellent  effect,  and  is  calculated  to  improve  botli  performers  in  keeping  time. 
The  Duet  including  the  Air  and  Minore  only  takes  up  four  pages,  so  that  the  per- 
formers are  not  fatigued  with  a  long  tedious  repetition,  as  was  the  mode  in  former 
times.  The  second  Duet  in  D,  {Allegro  con  Erin,)  has  three  movements.  The 
air  of  "  My  Lodging  is  on  the  cold  Ground'"  is  arranged  with  great  taste,  beauty  and 
simplicity.  The  Rondo  [AUcgret.  Scherz.)  is  pretty  and  spirited;  tire  Doctor  appears 
to  have  thought  it  so  himself,  and  has  extended  it  perhaps  a  little  longer  than  it 
ought  to  be.  The  third  Duet  in  B  flat,  {Allegro  Maestoso)  in  two  movements,  forms  a 
good  contrast  to  the  two  former  ones,  and  possesses  much  sound  music.  This 
Duet  being  in  two  flats,  and  of  course  more  difficult  for  the  performer,  is  made 
somewhat  less  so  in  the  passages  of  execution,  to  leave  him  at  liberty  to  overcome 
the  rapid  change  of  fingering  necessary  in  using  the  keys.  The  air  of  "  Kilty  of 
Colerain,"  with  a  Minore,  forms  the  remainder  of  tliis  Duet,  and  closes  the  set. 
We  feel  much  pleasure  in  recommending  them  to  the  Public  as  pleasing  composi- 
tions, but  to  juvenile  performers,  as  we  have  before  stated,  they  are  highly  valuable. 

VOCAL. 

"  Scotland's  Gallant   Grevs." — IVords  by  Lieut.  Col.  Blacker,   Music  by 

J.  Smith.  j.  vviiiis. 

Tlie  words  of  this  Song  are  very  bold  and  animated,  but  from  the  differeni-e  in 
character  between  the  first  and  succeeding  verses,  it  would  be  impossible  to  expect 
the  Music  to  be  equally  appropriate  ;  it  seems  better  suited  for  the  second  verse  ;  the 
general  style  is  a  Id  vdlitare,  in  which  Mr.  Smith  seems  quite  at  home.  I'he  subject 
possesses  originality,  and  the  introduction  of  the  relative  ftjinor  adds  very  much  to 
the  effect  of  the  Chorus  "  Arouse  ye  Northern  Sons." 

"  HoPT  She." — A  convivial  Glee,  composed  and  harmonized  by  B.  R.  H,   Esq. 

I.  WiUis. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  seen  trifling  words  connected  with  a  pleasing 
air ;  that  which  has  now  come  under  the  microscope  of  criticism,  is  one  of  those 
which  rank  in  this  class;  the  harmony  is  given  for  6  voices,  including  the  magpie, — 
the  4th  page  presents  us  wkh  an  arrangement  for  3  voices,  and  also  with  directions 
to  the  performers,  stating,  that  "  the  comic  and  convivial  effect,  is  produced  by 
drinking  a  portion  of  a  glass  of  wine,  (or  punch,)  in  time  to  sing  "  Hopt  she,"  to 
be  repeated  three  times,  and  if  any  be  left  in  the  glass  after  the  third  "  Hopt  she," 
the  penalty  of  rehearsals  in  bumpers  is  incurred,  until  the  party  be  perfect.  Ladies 
wishing  to  practice',  may  substitute  tea.  (if  they  prefer  it.)  Now  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  Cor/lposer,  whose  name  we  think  we  often  seen,  written  H.  R.  B, 
it  h  ourppinipn,  that  his. jjerfgrmersiivould,  ^jnlil*  others,  become  more -imperfeei 
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by  repetition — indeed  singing  at  double  siglit  is  seldom  the  most  effective  mode. 
Perhaps  the  engraver  endeavoured  to  perfect  himself,  for  page  1  calls  the  Glee 
'•  Hopt  she,"  while  page  2  names  it  "  Hop-tehee.  There  is  however  a  difficulty 
which  our  country-men  would  lahour  under  ; — they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  holding 
out  a  glass. 


THE  THEATRE. 

Since  our  last  publication,  we  have  witnessed  Mr.  M'Cready's  exertions  in  Mac- 
beth. In  the  grand  collection  of  historical  and  imaginary  models  left  us  by  the 
bard  of  Avon,  Macbeth  (though  it  possess  not  the  first  place)  holds  no  ordinary 
rank,  and  claims  a  versatile  and  powerful  pencil  to  copy  it  with  effect.  Macbeth  is 
an  eternally  changing  character — a  true  but  melancholy  representation  of  human 
natMre  in  its  greatness  and  littleness.  We  see  hira  led  on  by  the  agency  of  super- 
natural solicitings,  his  own  passions,  and  his  wife's  ambition,  to  the  perpetration  of 
the  greatest  criipes — he,  yet,  lingers  on  the  threshold  of  murder,  hesitating  between 
conscience  and  uiterest;  and  is  at  last  determined,  by  his  wife's  reproaches,  to  con- 
summate his  guilt,  and  to  do  what  his  nature  shrinks  from.  Hypocrisy  and  cruelty 
succeed  to  the  remorse  that  was  the  first  consequence  of  his  crimes  ;  and  his  throne, 
procured  by  one,  is  to  l)e  secured  by  many,  murders.  It  must  be  at  once  perceived 
how  difficult  it  is  for  an  actor  to  exhibit  all  these  opposite,  yet  simultaneous,  passions— 
to  mingle  them  all,  yet  give  the  necessary  degree  of  distinctness  and  individuality  to 
each.  Such  is  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  good  and  evil— of  mercy  and  cruelty— - 
pf  ambition  and  meanness— of  superstition  and  infidelity— of  valour  and  cow- 
ardice— which  Mr.  M'Cready  undertook  to  represent,  and  which,  we  do  not  hesitE^te 
to  say,  he  delineated  with  great  truth  and  effect. 

His  first  scene  with  the  witches,  though  of  an  unpretending  nature,  was  clever: 
but  the  following  one,  when  the  messengers  arrive  confirming  part  of  the  mysterious 
prediction  already  made  by  the  "  midnight  hags,"  was  truly  admirable.  Astonish- 
ment, hope  and  anxiety  were  well  expressed  in  the  question — 

"  The  Thane  of  Cawdor  lives  ;  why  do  you  dress  me 
"  In  boiTowed  robes?" 
and,  when  assured  of  the  reality  of  his  exaltation,  he  still  seemed  as  if  distrusting 
his  senses  and  supposing  himself  in  a  dream.  The  Soliloquy  "  Two  truths  are  told, 
&c."  was  given  with  all  the  variety  it  requires— -the  short  interruption  of  "  I  thank 
you,  Gentlemen,"  and  where,  after  a  long  interval  of  abstractedness,  he  adds  "  Give 
me  your  favour:  — my  dull  sense  was  wrought  with  things  forgotten,"  were  both 
excellent. 

We  admired  his   first   scene  with  Lady   Macbeth  much Macb.  "  My  dearest 

love,  Duncan  comes  here  to-night — Lady  M.  "  And  when  goes  hence"  ?— Macb. 
"  Tomorrow— as  he  purposes."  These  words,  as  delivered  by  M'Cready  and  Mrs. 
"\ates,  spoke  volumes — "To-morrow,  as  he  purposes"  was  inimitably  fine  :  it  ex- 
pressed surprise  and  a  degree  of  pleasure  at  her  being  acquainted  with  his  luilf- 
formed  purposes,  mingled  with  a  remorse  and  hesitation  combated  by  ambition  and 
cruelty.  The  somewhat  obscure  soliloquy  beginning  "  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis 
done,  tlien    'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly" — was  delivered  in  a  manner  that 
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showed  the  actor  understood,  and,  (what  is  still  harder,)  could  make  his  audience 
understand,  the  passage.  The  ensuing  scene  with  Lady  Macbeth  was  not,  as  a 
whole,  well  executed. — "  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man,  who  dare  do  more, 
is  none,"  was  good;  but  we  were  much  disappointed  by  M'Cready's  method  of 
delivering  "  Bring  forth  men  children  only"  !  &c. — it  was  not  nature — it  _was  not 
Sh  akspeare. 

We  have  heard  M'Cready's  execution  of  the  "  dagger  scene,"  as  it  is  called, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  Act,  censured  by  some  small  critics — the  gen- 
tlemen seemed  to  mean  (if  they  had  any  meaning)  that  he  did  not  jump  with  suffi- 
cient agility  about  the  stage,  nor  roar  '•  so  as  to  do  their  hearts  good,"  nay,  that  he 
did  not  even   bellow  "  like  any  nightingale."      To  tliis  choice  morsel   of  holiday- 
criticism  we  shall  only  reply  with  our  friend  "  the  Dominie"   Prodigious  !  and  say, 
that,  according  to  our  simple  straight-forward  notion  of  the  matter,  the  scene  was 
a  very  good  scene,  and  given  with  great  truth  and  some  originality.     When   the 
actor  came  to  that  part  of  the  Soliloquy  where,  addressing  the   "  air-drawn  dagger," 
he  savs  "  I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable  as  that  which  now  I  draw,"  he  lowered 
his  hand,  in  an  amazed  manner,  towards  the  hilt  of  his  dagger ;  and  raised  it  again 
without  drawing  the  dirk  from  its  sheath— this,  we  humbly  submit,   was  a  method  of 
exhibiting  the  influence  of  dreamy  surprise,  and  awe,  upon  the  senses :    at  least  as 
good,  as  if  (according  to  the  ideas  of  the   above-named    jumping  critics)    he  had 
bounced  up  some  half  dozen  feet.     The  scene  was  indeed  fine,  and  M'Cready's  exit 
to  commit  the  murder  made  every  heart  palpitate  :    yet  was  it  surpassed  by  his  en- 
trance after  its  commission.  "  I  have  donfe  the  deed"  and  what  follows  was  delivered 
in  a  breathless,  we  liad  almost  said,  voiceless  tone  of  horror  that  made  us  shiver 
with  dread:   "  Wake  Duncan  with  this  knocking  :    Oh,  would  thou  could'st !"  was 
exquisite— however  we  observed  one  impropriety  in  this  scene,  "  Amen   stuck    in 
my  throat"   was  a  complete  failure — it  was,  in  the  word  we  have  printed  in  italics, 
a  poor  effort  to  make  the  sound  descriptive  of  the  sense: — this  we  believe  is  called 
the  painting,  but  we  would  call  it  the  caricature,    of  acting  :   whatever  it  be  it  is 
below  Mr.  M'Cready. 

The  banquet  scene  in  the  third  Act  was  excellent ;  however  we  think  it  would 
be  a  great  and  necessary  improvement,  if  the  ghost  of  Banquo  were  not  introduced 
in  jiropria  persona  :  The  "  blood-boltered''  ghost  should,  like  the  airy  dagger,  be 
"  a  false  creation,"  the  mere  "  painting  of  his  fear,"  and  seen  only  by  Macbeth.— 
To  bring  the  uncarthy  visitant,  in  not  only  a  visible  but  tangible  shapo,  before  the 
eyes  of  the  assembled  nobles,  who  yet  behold  it  not,  is  a  gross  absurdity :  these 
phantoms  should  owe  their  existence  to  the  Phantasmagoria.  Mr.  M'Cready  was 
very  successful  in  the  last  Act,  a  trying  one  to  an  actor  of  the  greatest  powers — 
the  dying  words  of  Macbeth  wore  given  in  a  manner  that  sets  praise  at  defiance— - 
the  wildly  rolling  eye,  the  half  choaked  utterance  becoming  every  moment  less 
distinct,  the  body's  pain  forgotten  in  the  mind's  agony,  the  gradually  stiffening  limbs, 
the  clenched  hand,  and  the  eye  finally  fixed  as  in  death,  afforded  a  most  appalling 
picture  of  mortality,  that  was  not  applauded  but  gazed  upon  with  silent  horror. 
In  a  word,  whether  we  examine  it  in  parts,  or  as  a  whole,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  Mr.  M'Cready's  Macbeth  a  great  and  splendid  performance.  Mrs.  Yatei 
played  Lady  Macbeth  respectablyi  and  gave  some  passages  in  a  fine  and  effective 
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manner.  Mr.  Warde's  Macduff  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  performance,  but  his 
delivery  of  that  beautiful  and  pathetic  passage  "  What  all  my  pretty  ones,"  was 
poor  and  unimpressive. 

The  Antiquary,  a   musical    Play  dramatized  from  the  celebrated  Novel  of  that 
name,  has  been  produced,  here,  during  the  last  month.    It  is  a  Piece  that  afforded  us 
much  pleasure  in  the  representation,  particularly  when  contrasted  with  some  of  the 
novelties  of  foreign  extraction,  which  we  have  lately  seen.    It  is  indeed  a  rich  treat— 
an  Opera  that  does  not  "  nail  our  ears  down  and  expose  our  head,"  but  gratifies 
us  with  sense  as  well  as  sound.     The  compiler,   unlike  some  of  his  predecessors  in 
this  way,  has  had  the  modesty  and  good  sense  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
novel,  without  making  vapid  additions  and  silly  alterations,  to  prove  the  profimnditj 
of  his  own  genius — a  blight  upon  such  genius,  say  we,— Yes,  the  compiler  has  been 
modest  ;  and  we  thank  and  commend  him  for  it — he  has  wisely  kept  his  person  out 
of  sight  and  danger,  behind  the  ample  shield  of  the  Ajax  of  Novellists.    The  prin- 
cipal characters  were  supported  in  a  manner  such  as  would  do  credit  to  any  stage. 
Fullam  was  excellent  in  the  Antiquary — his  sarcasms  against  "  woman-kind"  were 
delivered  with  perhaps  too  much  point  and  effect,  as   was   evinced   by  the  ungallant 
merriment   of  many  of  the   he   creatures  :   and  we  never  witnessed  any  thing  more 
characteristic  than  his  grief  at  the  demolition  of  the   lachrymatory  :   indeed   honest 
Jonathan  Oldbuck  never  appeared  to  need  a  lachrymatory  so  much,  as  when  he  was 
deploring  its  loss.     Edie  Ochiltree  was  performed  by   Williams   with    considerable 
effect — nothing  could  be  finer  or  more  pathetic  than  his  delivery  of  the  remonstrance 
in  the  duel  scene.     Mr.  Leoni  Lee  was  not  the  Lovel  of  the   novellist — where  was 
Mr.  Phillips  ?—  Mr.  Humby  was  a  very  pleasant,  inoffensive,  good  sort  of  young 
man,  but  certainly  not  Hector  M^Inlire — he  neither  looked  nor  spoke  the  "  Hotspur 
of  the  North."  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  Mr.  Chippendale — respectable — though  out  of 
his  line  !      To  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  Saunders  Muckltbackit,  we  are  happy  to  give 
sincere  and  well  merited  praise— he  had  little  to  do,  but  that  little  he  did  well :   let 
him  keep  to  this  line  of  characters  and  we  promise  him  success ;  but  let  him  not 
marr  Dukes,  and  mouth  blank  verse. 

Lord  Glenallan,  Mr.  Cobham — though  first  in  point  of  merit,  we  have  placed  this 
gentleman  last  in  order,  because  we  would  speak  of  hiui  v%ith  emphasis.  Is  Mr, 
Harris  aware  that  Cobham  is  a  great  and  (what  is  more)  a  deserved  favorite  with  the 
Dublin  audience? — that  he  is  a  man  of  genius — of  versatile  genius— in  fact,  that  he  is 
the  onli/  general  tragedian  in  Mr.  H's  company  ;  and  if  so,  why  does  he  withhold  him 
from  public  view,  or  (what  is  worse)  wrong  the  public  and  the  actor,  by  casting  him 
to  march  in  a  procession  in  Henri  Quatre  ?  Mr.  Cobham,  since  the  new  patent,  has 
acted  but  one  character  (lago,)  and  a  piecs  of  one  (Siccius  Dentatus) — Is  this  as  it 
ahould  be — does  not  Mr.  H.  know,  that,  by  acting  thus,  he  not  only  injures  the 
public  and  the  performer,  but  also  compromises  his  own  interest  ?— We  are  not  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Mr.  Cobham,  but  we  wish  to  see  talent  treated  as  it  merits  ; 
these  feelings  and  a  sen.se  of  what  we  owe  to  the  public  have  dictated  our  remarks— 
we  beg  Mr.  H.  will  believe  friendship  for  his  interest  has  also  influenced  us — we 
mean  not  to  censure  his  management,  we  see  much  to  praise  in  it — but  he  is  a, 
stranger,  and  may  be  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Cobham's  capabilities  ;  let  him  take 
the  opinion  of  any  frequenter  of  Crow-street  Theatre  on  the  subject. 

We  have  scarcely  room  to  say  that  Mi&s  Green  and  Mrs,  M'CuUoch  acted  their 
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respective  parts  with  good  effect — the  former  gave  her  Songs  in  a  tender  and  im- 
pressive manner.  Mrs.  Yates's  Elspelb,  was  an  inimitable  piece  of  acting.  ITiere 
is  some  pleasing  music  and  scenery  in  this  piece — we  were  particularly  pleased  with 
the  execution  of  the  scene  representing  Fairport  Craigs,  and  could  not  help  regret- 
ting the  limited  compass  of  our  Stage  which  prevented  the  storm,  and  the  tide  pouring 
in,  being  seen  to  better  advantage  :  we  never  witnessed  better  scenic  deception  ;  for 
five  minutes,  after  the  curtain  fell,  the  house  was  pealing  applause. 

A  new  musical  piece,  called  The  Barber  of  Saville,  made  its  appearance.  It  is 
altered  from  Rosini's  il  Barbiere  di  Saviglia,  and  is  indeed  well  adapted  for  our 
Stage,  though  the  translation  possesses  but  little  of  the  point  of  the  original.  The 
music  is  aranged  and  selected  by  Mr.  Bishop,  chiefly  from  the  original.  A  few  of 
the  airs  are  by  Pasiello.  M^'e  cannot  pass  in  silence  the  overture  by  Mr.  B.  which 
exhibits  the  profound  musician  and  the  skillful  harmonist:  it  is  a  fine  production, 
and  was  done  great  justice  to  by  the  band.  This  piece  is  altogether  pleasing  enough. 
The  parts  were  well  sustained. 

The  Marriage  of  Figaro  was  represented,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  1 2th  instant ; 
it  is  an  Opera  founded  on,  and  altered  frdfii.  La  Folle  Jeurnee,  a  Comedy  by  Beau- 
marchais.  We  cannot  say  we  like  it  much  in  its  English  dress — its  wit  consists  in 
some  paltry  puns;  and  its  humour  in  the  perpetual  drunkenness  of  .(frt/on/y,  a  foolish 
gardener  ;  a  part,  by  the  way,  somewhat  overacted  by  our  old  friend  Johnson,  whom 
(to  speak  in  the  style  of  the  Opera,)  we  caught  irij'ping,  once,  in  his  life.  However 
good  acting,  good  singing,  and  good  scenery  carried  the  piece  through  not  merely 
with  sufferance  but  applause.  Count  Almaviva  foimd  a  good  representative  in  Mr. 
Farren.  IMr.  Green,  .is  Figaro,  was  whimsical  and  amusing;  and  Mrs.  ITumby 
performed  the  Page  with  great  naivete  and  archness.  The  Countess  was  well  per- 
formed by  Miss  Green,  who  sung  some  beautiful  Duets  with  INIiss  Tree,  and  ons 
Solo  (^Love  ever  leave  me,)  that  were  received  with  warm  approbation.  We  were 
extremely  well  pleased  with  Miss  Tree  in  Susanna ;  this  lady's  voice  is  not  powerful 
but  it  is  sweet  and  pleasing ;  she  appears  to  have  a  good  taste  that  has  been  carefully 
cultivated,  and  sings,  with  great  precision  and  considerable  feeling.  Speaking  of 
the  music  of  this  Piece,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  principally  selected  from  Mozart, 
ar.d  arranged  by  Mr.  Bishop.  The  finale  to  Act  2d  is  beautiful,  as  is  also  the  Duet 
of  "  How  gently  when  the  Sun,"  by  Miss  Tree  and  Miss  Green,  which  was 
given  with  excellent  effect.  The  scenery  is,  as  we  have  observed  already,  excel- 
lent— we  have  seldom  witnessed  a  more  beautiful  scene  than  the  last  of  the  third 
Act;  it  is  a  moonlight  view,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  trifling  defect,  is  a  true 
and  beautiful  representation  of  nature. 

Along  with  the  Opera  was  produced  (for  the  first,  and  we  suppose,  last  time,)  « 
Farce  called  "  Too  late  for  Dinner."  The  bills  informed  us  that  it  was  acted  at 
Covent  Garden  "  with  the  greatest  success,"  very  good  acting  procured  it  a  hearing, 
but  we  fancy,  the  success  it  met  with  will  hardly  warrant  its  re-production  before  a 
Dublin  Audience.     In  truth  it  is  a  hash  of  absurdities,  and  a  very  stale  one. 

In  our  last  number,  we  noticed  Mr.  M'Cready's  performance  of  F'irginius  :  we 
have  since  seen  Mr.  Warde  in  that  character — of  his  representation  of  it  we  must 
say  a  few  words.  We  fairly  confess  we  went  to  the  Theatre  influenced  by  a  fear 
that  JJitr.  Warde  would  not  succeed  in  the  attempt ;  our  apprehension  was  but  to9 
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well  realised  ;  though  we  acknowledge,  matters  might  have  l>een  worse.  Nature  has 
not  fitted  this  gentleman  for  the  tender  and  pathetic  ;  both  voice  and  manner  forbid 
his  success  in  that  line,  and  of  this  he  himself  appeared  conscious:  for  he  endeavoured, 
on  this  occasion,  to  divest  himself,  as  much  as  possible,  of  his  own  manner,  and  as- 
sume that  of  Mr.  M'Cready.  Perhaps  this  was  his  best,  his  only  resource:  we  d<» 
not  blame  him  for  it  ;  but  it  would  not  do ;  it  was  not  a  copy,  it  was  a  caricature  of 
the  original — the  soft  and  mellow  colouring,  the  various  yet  harmonising  tints,  im- 
perceptibly melting  and  mingling  together,  that  touched  the  soul  in  M'Cready'* 
portraiture  were  wanting  ;  and,  in  their  place,  we  had  ill-managed  lights  and  shades 
and  broad  and  glaring  colours  somewhat  unsparingly  laid  on :  in  a  word,  the 
likeness  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  was  too  dissimilar,  it  conjured  up  an 
unfavorable  contrast — we  looked  at  Warde,  and  we  thought  of  M'Cready.  T» 
speak  more  plainly  and  particularly :  Mr.  Ward's  grief  and  tenderness  were  more 
womanish  and  whining  than  his  predecessor's,  and,  after  all,  not  so  tender — they 
were  not  (like  M'Cready's)  at  onco  sustained  and  struggled  with,  by  a  firmness  that 
made  it  more  touching—  his  manner  of  representing  these  passions  was  not  manly— 
was  not  Roman,  His  sorrow  was  not  subdued  by  fortitude,  bis  anger  was  not 
restrained  by  dignity :  his  rage  was  a  constant,  regular  and  artificial  fire ;  not  the 
lightning's,  more  terrible  because  of  its  sullen  darkness,  and  fitful  intermissions. 
We  must  come  to  particulars — the  picture-scene  in  the  first  Act  (of  whicli  M'Cready 
made  so  much)  was  very  forced;  Mr.  W.  distressed  himself,  and  (we  believe)  thfe 
audience,  very  much  by  the  violence  of  his  surprise ;  he  made  the  whole  scene  un- 
natural by  being  too  natural — he  forgot  that  f^irginius  was  not  really  agitated  bf 
doubt  or  surprise,  but  only  aEting  these  passions — assuming  them  to  learn  the  state 
of  his  daughter's  feelings.  Mr.  W's  mode  of  giving  away  Virginia  was  a  close  imi- 
tation of  M'Cready,  in  every  particular ;  but  he  could  not  reach  the  broken  and 
pathetic  tones  of  his  master ;  and  his  "  Friends,  a  word  with  you"  caused  disappoint- 
ment. His  parting  scene  with  Virginia,  in  the  second  Act,  gave  but  a  faint,  a  ver/ 
faint  idea  of  the  original.  In  the  third  Act,  Virginius's  sorrow  over  the  bier  of 
the  veteran  Sicclus  Daitatus,  was  sufficiently  tame  ;  but,  nevertheless,  as  good  as  the 
Siccius  of  that  night  deserved — of  which  gentleman  more  anon.  Mr.  W's  next 
scene  with  Lucius  we  liked  better ;  paternal  agitation  was  well  expressed  in  it.  la 
the  fourth,  vi'hich,  by  the  vi-ay,  should  be  the  fifth  Act  of  the  Tragedy,  he  copied 
M'Cready  not  unsuccessfully  in  some  points,  yet  were  there  many  absolute  failures-^ 
the  meeting  between  Virginius  and  his  daughter  was  not  well  executed  :  "  I  never 
saw  thee  look  so  like  thj  mother,"  was  a  passage  neither  rightly  conceived  nor  deli» 
vered  by  Mr.  W.  M'Cready's  delivery  of  it  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  on« 
-who  heard  it — he  conveyed  not  merely  the  idea  of  tenderness  but  of  deliberation, 
conviction  and  triumph  ;  Mr.  W.  gave  the  sentence  no  definite  meaning,  "  Let  th« 
forum  wait  for  us"  was  given  by  M'Cready  with  infinite  tact  and  delicacy-- -he  pro- 
nounced it  in  a  calm  and  undisturbed,  yet  firm  and  commanding,  under-tone,  that 
spoke  to  the  heart— he  was  too  much  engrossed  about  his  daughter,  to  be  in-itated 
or  oflfended  by  any  petty  consideration — he  did  not  mouth  it  out  like  Mr.  Warde, 
Virginius's  remonstrances  and  reproaches,  in  the  judgment  scene,  were  well  deli- 
vered;  the  passage  impugning  the  testimony  of  the  slave  was  ■e«c9lieat-"it  •iTRs  4i 
close  and  successful  imitation  of  M'C^'cadjr, 
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Mr.  Warde  failed  completely  where  he  stabs  Virginia — M'Cready  was  inimitable 
in  that  point — the  convulsion  of  his  whole  frame,  the  repeated  fumbling  in  his 
bosom  for  the  fatal  knife,  and  quick  withdrawing  of  his  hand,  the  yearnings  of 
nature  at  length  vanquished  by  a  sense  of  honour,  all  this  and  more  did  he  exhibit, 
harrowing  up  the  very  soul  of  the  spectator — this  Mr.  Warde  did  not  attempt. 
The  last  act,  as  we  have  intimated,  is  a  supernumerary  one  :  Mr.  Warde's  acting 
did  not  contribute  to  make  it  appear  less  tedious.  Indeed  his  performance  was  a 
constant,  and  unfelicitous  imitation  from  beginning  to  end— it  was  like  the  shadow 
east  from  a  beautiful  statue,  distorted,  exaggerated,  and  conveying  no  idea  of  the 
original.  We  have  said  this  much,  because  we  do  not  like  second-hand  acting — 
because  we  wish  to  persuade  Mr.  Warde,  who  is  a  man  of  ■undeniable  tnlenl,  to  keep 
to  his  own  line,  which  nature  has  pointed  out,  where  he  can  he  an  original — and 
because  there  has  been  a  mistake  in  the  whole  business :  Cobham  should  have 
played  the  character:  he,  (though  he  might  not  equal  the  original,)  would  have 
acted  Vivinius,  at  least  we  know,  he  tvould  not  have  played  M'Cready. 

We  were  not  ignorant  of  Mr,  Cobham's  versatility  of  genius — we  have  seen  him, 
perform  the  first  characters  of  tragedy  with  ecldt ;  we  have  likewise  seen  him  play 
farce  with  applause,  therefore,  when  we  heard  he  was  set  down  for  Icilius,  we  did 
not  doubt  his  performing  the  part  respectably — but  we  were  not  prepared  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  did  perform  it — we  did  not  think  (remote  as  the  character  was 
from  his  line.)  he  could  have  executed  it  (as  he  did)  brilliantly.  He  did  not  merely 
equal  Mr.  Warde  in  the  character,  and  that  would  be  no  small  praise,  but,  in  our 
mind,  greatly  surpassed  him.  We  have  not  room  to  enumerate  the  many  beautiful 
points  he  made  ;  his  love  scenes  astonished  us  by  their  tenderness  and  delicacy ;  the 
swellin*'  indignation  with  which  he  confronted  Claudius,  the  deadly  glare  of  ven- 
geance he  cast  on  Appius,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  alternations  of  concern  for 
Virginia,  and  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  sooth  her  fears, 
•were  all  admirable — the  whole  scene  called  down  thunders  of  applause.  However 
we  (captious  critics  as  we  are,)  have  a  fault  to  object  to  Mr.  Cobham — his  acting 
was  so  excellent  as  to  draw  our  attention  too  much  from  the  hero  of  the  piece. 

Mrs.  Yates,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  is  treated  somewhat  like  Cobham — cast  for  part* 
wholly  unworthy  of  her  :  such  is  Scrvia  in  this  Play. 

Miss  Lacy,  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  made  her  debut  in  Firginia ;  we  will 
Dot  speak  decidedly  of  her,  till  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  in  some 
Kiore  prominent  character. 

We  believe,  in  another  part  of  this  critique,  we  have  called  Siccius  Dentalus  a 
piece  of  a  character  ;  we  beg  leave  to  retract,  Mr.  Cunningham  made  nothing  of  it. 
The  poor  veteran  is  murdered  in  the  third  act  of  the  play,  as  our  readers  know  ; 
Mr.  C.  shortened  his  span  considerably,  for  he  despatched  him  in  the  first.  We  have 
already  recommended  this  performer  to  bridle  his  "  vaulting  ambition,"  and  keep  to 
his  own  line — we  again  say  rvaSi  <n»vToy — the  gentleman  was  more  at  home,  and 
took  his  measures  better,  as  a  drunken  tailor  in  the  after-piece. 

Don  Giovanni  in  London,  a  musical  farce  in  two  acts,  has  been  brought  ont  here 
It  is  a  diverting  piece  of  extravagance.  Mrs.  Humby  acts  the  principal  character 
and  sings  some  parodies  of  "  Scots  wha  hae"  &c.  with  spirit— the  piece,  »s  well  as 
the  hero,  escaped  damnation. 
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MISCELLANEA.— (ConimMed/ro?n  ;)age  496.) 

Mr.  Editor, 

I  was  unfortunately  interrupted  (as  you  may  remember)  in  my  last  com- 
munication, just  at  the  moment  when  I  was  looking  over  the  notes,  which  I  had 
taken,  of  my  friend  Mustymug's  speecli :  I  had  already  deciphered  all  my  own 
short  hand,  filled  up  the  Icicuiue,  and  here  and  there  given  a  neater  touch  to  the 
expression  (for  we  stenographers  always  manage  our  reports  in  that  manner,)  But 
before  I  could  transcribe  the  first  sentence  I  was  called  off  as  I  told  you,  to 
Green-street,  my  employment  there  was  very  laborious,  and  I  with  difficulty 
escaped  "  death  hy  the  pressure  of  a  cnmd".  Now,  that  I  am  more  at  leisure 
(than  I  could  wish)  I  shall  continue  my  details  of  our  proceedings. 

Mustymug,  aiming  a  furious  glance  at  Dangler  (though,  according  to  custom,  he 
addressed  the  chair,)  began  thus: — "Are  we  to  be  schooled  by  women,  Mr. 
President !  are  the  pursuits  or  amusements  of  incn  to  be  directed  by  the  will  of 
females  ?  arc  the  lords  of  the  creation  to  give  up  the  prerogative  of  their  reason, 
at  the  capricious  mandate  of  silly  girls,  or  their  more  silly  followers  ?  and  what  are 
the  creatures  to  whose  whims  we  are  required  to  pay  such  servile  obedience  ?  they 
are  vain,  thoughtless,  ignorant,  self-willed  animals,  whose  only  occupation  is  to 
learn  the  most  etfectual  metliods  of  making  men  fools,  and  keeping  them  so :  and 
as  for  any  consistency  of  character,  have  we  not  the  authority  of  the  divine  Maro 
who  tells  us — "  varium  et  mutabile  semper  Fermina?"  and  what  reward  may  we 
expect  for  this  sacrifice  of  our  intellect,  this  vile  enslavinjj  of  our  good  sense? 
nothing,  in  truth,  but  the  permission  to  waste  our  time  in  idle  chat,  or  the  worthless 
gleam  of  a  deceitful  smile";  or  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  them  tuning  their 
shrill  pipes  to  some  unmeaning  ditty.  Oh,  Esau  !  Esau  !  how  much  more  valuable 
was  the  mess  of  pottage  for  which  thou  didst  barter  thy  birth-right  !  I  thank  my 
stars,  IVIr.  President,  that  I  know  nothing  of  that  most  perfidious  and  beguiling 
sex;  but  from  all  that  I  have  ever  read,  (and  I  flatter  myself  that  is  no  trifling 
quantity,)  I  am  convinced  that  they  are,  have  been,  and  will  be,  the  greatest  plagues 
that  ever  infested  the  world.  Many  and  dire  have  been  the  woes  that  they  have 
caused  :  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  their  misdeeds  that  they  have  this  day  an  advocate 
in  a  society  like  ours.  But  what  language  can  I  apply  to  those  "semiviri,"  those 
effeminate  and  degraded  beings  who  fritter  awaj'  tlieir  time  in  following  the  move- 
ments, and  gratifying  the  vanity,  of  those  to  whom  nature  has  given  superior  dignity 
and  intellect  !  How  can  I  sufficiently  deride  those  unmanly  creatures  who  under- 
stand the  cut  of  a  cap  or  the  trimmings  of  a  flounce  better  than  the  principles  of 
philosophy  or  the  elements  of  language.  They  have  already  ollered  at  the  shrine  of 
their  pretty  idols  all  the  privileges  which  men  derive  from  pre-eminence  of  nature; 
and  (if  we  may  judge  from  the  innovations  in  dress)  they  will  soon  resign  that 
that  garb  for  which  man  and  wife  have  so  often  contended,  that  mystic  sjmbol  of 
man's  authority.  Already  do  the  damsels  assume,  in  part,  the  use  of  this  majestic 
vestment :  do  we  not  see  every  day  white  trowsers  peeping  from  under  their  petti- 
coats ?  If  this  be  allowed  to  go  on,  Mr.  President,  they  will  soon  throw  off  all 
decency  :    yes.    Sir,  they  will  (horresco  referens)  they  will  wear  the  breeches  ! 

This  last  idea  seemed  to  convey  liorror  to  the  eouI  of  Mustymug,  for,  with  a 
groan  and  a  look  at  his  breeches,  as  at  friends  he  was  soon  to  part  wiili,  h* 
abruptly  sat  down, 
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Then  arose  a  dajjper  little  fellow  with  an  affected  gravity  of  manner  about  him, 
although  at  his  time  of  life,  one  would  rather  look  for  gaiety  ;  however  he  can,  on 
occasions,  throw  off  constraint,  at  least  in  some  degree.  His  name  is  Bob  Balance, 
but  some  of  our  members  call  him  little  Johnson,  from  his  apparently  endeavouring 
to  imitate  the  structure  of  that  great  writer's  sentences.  He  gracefully  rubbed  his 
chin,  and  then  turning  to  the  president  he  began  :  "  Mr.  President. —  It  has  been 
observed  in  all  ages,  that  the  partial  consideration,  of  any  subject,  only  tends  to 
involve  it  in  deeper  obscurity  ;  and  tliat  those  who  pretend  to  decide  without  fairly 
examining  the  opinions  of  both  parties,  subject  themselves  at  once,  to  certain  failure 
in  their  search  after  truth,  and  to  well-deserved  ridicule  from  the  thinking  part  of 
mankind.  But  when  the  subject,  which  they  thus  throw  into  darkness,  is  one  of 
importance  and  difficulty,  we  scarce  know  whether  more  to  wonder  at  their  temerity 
in  approaching  it,  or  to  tremble  for  the  consequences  of  their  ill-timed  inter- 
ference. That  the  question  now  agitated  in  this  society  is  one  of  vital  con- 
sequence, and  that  it  has  been  treated  with  the  intemperate  partiality  of  opinion  to 
which  1  have  alluded,  no  one  who  considers  either  assertion,  and  recollects  the 
debate  concerning  the  motion  of  my  gallant  friend,  can  deny  or  even  doubt." 
(Here  the  contrast  between  the  looks  of  Mustymug  and  Dangler  was  really 
amusing,  the  former  glancing  at  the  Dandy  a  frown  of  the  most  sovereign  contempt, 
while  Dangler  leered  at  the  other  with  all  the  superlative  self-complacence  of  a 
flattered  coxcomb.)  "  The  question  is  one  which  requires  your  most  serious 
attention,  for  whether  wc  consider  it  with  reference  to  the  interest  of  this  society 
or  to  the  advantages  which  the  Dublin  Magazine  may  derive  from  our  assistance  or 
our  character,  in  either  point  of  view  it  is  equally  momentous.  If  to  maintain  the 
name  of  consistency  in  our  proceedings,  to  ensure  a  certain  mode  of  communicating 
our  emanations  to  the  nation,  or  to  support  a  work  which  is  struggling  with  the 
torpid  apathy  of  the  public,  if  these  objects  whether  collectively  or  individually  be 
of  any  moment,  then  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  deliberate  before  we  act,  to  examine 
into  the  case  before  we  pronounce  judgement  on  its  merits. 

"  It  is  customary  with  many  persons,  when  they  approve  of  any  thing,  to  suppress 
all  its  faults,  and  when  they  are  offended  with  it,  to  conceal  all  its  excellencies. 
The  characters  they  draw  may  be  generally  true,  so  far  as  they  proceed  ;  though  it 
must  be  allowed  that  partiality  has,  sometimes,  the  effect  of  falsehood.  In  the 
(Speech  of  my  friend  Mr.  Dangler,  although  he  reluctantly  confessed  that  many 
parts  of  the  Magazine  were  interesting,  there  appeared  an  evident  desire  to  deny 
any  degree  of  merit  to  the  publication.  Whether  any  other  motive  than  the  wish 
to  serve  the  society  prompted  my  friend's  zeal  in  this  cause,  or  whether  selfishness 
usurped  the  place  of  his  better  discretion,  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
determine.  But  without  risk  of  unfairly  misrepresenting  his  views,  this  much  I 
vill  state — that  however  well-inclined  he  may  be  to  reason  justly  on  the  subject, 
we  should,  while  we  acquit  him  6f  unworthy  intentions,  yet  receive  with  caution  the 
advice  of  any  one  whom  private  motives  may  insensibly  lead  to  act  in  despight  of 
his  better  judgement.  That  such  private  causes  of  ill-will  against  the  Editors,  do 
exist  in  the  present  instance,  may  be  gathered  from  part  of  his  own  discourse.  It 
will  be  readily  granted  that  to  the  mind  of  an  author  prejudiced  (as  what  author  is 
not,)  in  favour  of  his  own  productions,  severe  mortification  maybe  produced  by  the 
r^ection  of  his  fugitive  trijks  from  a  publicatioa  like  the  Dublin  Magazine,     To 
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suppose  Mr.  Dangler  the  author  of  some  such  excluded  articles  is  no  uncharitable 
intference  from  his  own  words  •  and  when  I  attribute  his  aversion  to  the 
Magazine  in  part  to  these  rejections,  I  think  the  charge  not  untenable."  (Here 
Dangler,  produced  a  collection  of  papers  which,  as  they  made  no  alteration  in  his 
shape,  would  puzzle  one  to  account  for  their  manner  of  conveyance,  and  seemed  at 
the  same  time  very  desirous  to  speak  :  but  as  "Balance  still  stood  and  an  order  had 
been  made  by  our  President  that  no  interruption  should  be  offered  to  a  member 
while  speaking,  he  was  forced  to  observe  silence.)  "  As  to  the  chief  ground-work 
of  his  objections,  the  unfavourable  reception  of  the  Magazine  among  the  ladies, 
and  its  unfitness  for  their  amusement,  this  part  of  the  question  requires  more  at- 
tention than  it  has  received  from  my  learned  friend  Mustymug,  althougb  not  at  all 
of  such  consequence  as  Mr.  Dangler  would  have  it  thought. 

"  The  alarm  of  my  learned  friend,  lest  he  should  be  disrobed  of  his  nether  vestment 
by  the  ambitious  usurpation  of  women,  will  I  trust  be  shown  to  be  unfounded. 
The  importance  which  this  part  of  our  attire  has  justly  acquired  in  every  well- 
regulated  family,  merits  the  scrupulous  care  which  he  bestows  on  its  preservation. 
However,  although  many  young  misses  do  encase  their  legs  in  something  too  closely 
resembling  this  Palladium  of  our  rights,  many  reasons  tend  to  convince  me  that 
they  will  never  be  so  blinded  to  their  interests,  as  to  assume  the  use  of  the  inesti- 
mable signal  itself.  Long,  long  I  hope,  will  the  limbs  of  statesmen,  philosophers 
and  poets,  be  embraced  by   the  well-adapted  covering  of  cloth,  plush,  or   velvet. 

"  That  Women  are  to  be  consulted  in  matters  of  taste,  and  that  they  are  capable 
of  deciding  correctly,  and  reasoning  soundly,  cannot  without  the  utmost  prejudice 
be  denied,  especially  in  our  days,  when  we  see  so  many  females  holding  an  eminent  ~ 
rank  in  the  literary  world.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  works  given  to  us, 
by  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Baillie,  Mrs,  Opie,  and  Madame  de  Stai^'l !  At  the 
same  time,  however,  that  I.  allow  them  this  praise,  I  maintain  that  the  powers, 
which  many  of  them  possess,  are  employed  by  few.  To  most  females  the  idea  of 
exerting  their  intellect  with  any  thing  like  intense  application,  brings  a  revolting 
sensation ;  and  the  only  reading  to  which  they  turn  with  pleasure,  is  that 
which  requires  for  its  perusal  no  mental  eflbrt.  Their  time  is  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  domestic  knowledge  and  external  accomplishments  :  and  to  the  culti- 
vation of  those  gentler  feelings,  whose  gratification  consists  in  diffusing  pleasure 
around  them,  and  in  soothing  the  irritated  and  turbulent  minds  of  men  by  their 
winning  gentleness.  How  heavy  wuuld  sickness  and  sorrow  lie  upon  us,  were  not 
the  clouds  of  care  to  be  dispelled  by  the  endearing  smile  of  some  affectionate  female ! 
For  those  qualities  which  give  its  grace  to  life,  and  smooth  the  thorny  paths  through 
>vhich  we  have  to  travel  in  this  world,  we  should  shew  our  gratitude  by  resigning 
some  of  the  stern  privileges  of  reason,  and  providing  innocent  amusement  for  those 
who  give  us  comfort  and  consolation.  They,  however,  should  be  satisfied  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  concession ;  and  if  we,  for  their  sakes,  descend  to  levity,  they 
should  endeavour  to  raise  their  minds  to  higher  intellectual  attainments.  The 
attempt  has  indeed,  been  made  by  some  but  with  more  pretension  than  real  strength, 
and  we  have  seen  many  with  mimic  strut,  and  ill-dissembled  weakness,  assume  the 
lion-port  of  superior  intellect.  Too  inany  of  cur  sex  have,  on  the  contrary,  totally 
deserted  the  rank  of  manly  genius,  and  many  a  Herculean  spirit  that  might  have 
wielded  against  the  Hydra-monster  of  ignorance  the  avenging  mace  of  talent,  has 
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tamely  sat  down  to  spin  forth,  at  the  feet  of  some  enslaving  damsel,  the  soft  nonsense 
of  adulation. 

"  To  make  the  necessary  concessions  to  female  weakness,  without  forfeiting  the 
favour  of  literary  and  scientific  men,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  constant  aim  of 
the  Dublin  Magazine  Yet,  even  among  men,  the  number  of  those  who  pursue 
the  investigation  of  science  is  so  small  in  comparison  to  those  who  look  for  mere 
amusement  without  personal  exertion,  that  therefore  perhaps  too  great  a  portion  of  the 
work  may  have  been  bestowed  on  difficult  subjects.  Instead,  however,  of  quarrel- 
ling with  the  Editors  for  this  defect,  we  should  endeavour  to  remedy  it  ourselves, 
by  sending  to  their  assistance  the  phalanx  of  talent  wliich  our  Society  possesses.  I, 
therefore,  move  the  unqualified  rejection  of  Mr.  Dangler's  motion,  and  propose — 
"  that  the  exertions  of  the  Society  be  entirely  directed  to  tlie  production  of  papers 
for  the  Dublin  Magazine." 

A  general  shout  of  applause  prevented  the  necessity  of  putting  this  last  motion 
to  the  vote,  which  our  President  consequently  declared  to  be  one  of  the  standing 
resolutions  of  the  Society. 

Roger  Hoaxall  arose,  and  after  congratulating  the  Society  upon  the  resolution 
last  past,  he  communicated  a  scheme  which  he  had  formed  of  composing  a  volume 
of  short  poems,  songs,  &c.  on  subjects  dra%\  n  from  the  Heathen  IMythology  :  but 
differing  in  this  respect  from  all  preceding  ones,  that  they  are  to  be  modernized  in 
the  allusions,  circumstances  and  characters — "  What,"  said  he,  "  can  account  for 
the  neglect  into  which  these  suldime  fictions  have  of  late  fallen  :  no  poet  (except 
Leigh  Hunt,  Barry  Cornwall,  and  a  few  such)  deems  it  worth  his  while  to  afford 
a  line  to  the  worship  of  past  ages.  I  can  easily  explain  it :  the  Deities  are  presented 
to  us  in  the  fusty  costume  of  antiquity,  and  of  course  we  have  got  tired  of  them, 
and  run  to  the  gods  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Peris  of  Persia,  or  the  good  })eo]ile  of  our 
own  Island:  now,  we  might  be  again  brought  back  to  the  classical  standard  of  fable, 
if  we  just  retained  the  same  i)ersoiviges,  but  changed  their  diesses  and  manners. 
How  admirably  has  Ambrose  Philipps  restored  pastoral  poetry,  by  introducing  com- 
mon home-bred  clowns  in  the  place  of  mincing  Arcadians  !  In  the  same  manner,  I 
hope  to  succeed  by  altering  the  a))pearance  of  my  divinities,  and  1  flatter  myself 
with  the  idea,  that  my  songs  will  soon  become  fashionable  in  all  polite  company.  I 
shall  now  read  a  specimen  :  — 

Jolly  Phoebus,  his  car  to  the  coach-house,  had  driven, 
And  unharness'd  the  high-mettled  horses  of  light  ; 
He  gave  them  a  feed  from  the  manger  of  heaven. 
And  rubbed  them,  and  litler'd  them  up  for  the  night. 

Then  down  to  the  kitchen  he  leisurely  strode. 
When  Thetis,  the  house-maid,  was  sipping  her  tea ; 

He  swore  he  v\'as  tired  with  that  d 'd  uphill  road  ;— 

He'd  have  none  of  her  slops  nor  hot-water — not  he ! 

So  she  took,  from  the  corner,  a  little  cniuhkeen 
Well-filled  ^^■^th  the  nectar  Apollo  loves  best, — 
— From  the  "  neat  bog  of  Allen"  some  jolly  polteen  :  — 
Then  he  tippled  his  quantum,  and  stagger'd  to  rest. 
His  many-caped  box -coat  around  him  he  threw, 
For  his  bed,  faith  !   was  dampish,  and  none  of  the  best; 
All  about  him  the  clouds  their  bright  fringed  curtains  drevr, 
And  tSie  tuft  of  his  niglu-cap  lay  red  in  the  west !  i 
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HEROIC    CONDUCT    OF    AN    IRISH    CORPORAL. 

"  A  brilliant  example  of  tried  fidelity  flashes  upon  my  mind  :  it  deserves  to  be 
recorded  in  the  noblest  catalogue  of  virtuous  heroism." 

"  When  Lord  Rowden  was  in  South  Carolina,  he  had  to  send  an  express  of 
creat  importance  through  a  country  filled  with  the  enemy.  A  corporal  of  the  17th 
Draf^oons,  of  known  courage  and  intelligence  was  sent  to  escort  it.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  until  they  were  fired  upon,  the  Express  killed,  and  the  Corpoi-al 
wounded  in  the  side.  Careless  of  the  wound,  he  thought  but  of  his  duty :  he 
snatched  the  dispatch  from  the  dying  man,  and  rode  on,  'till,  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
he  fell ;  when,  fearing  the  dispatch  might  come  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he 
thrust  it  into  the    wound. — It  closed.     He    was,    next  day,    found  by   a   British 

patrolc a  benignant  smile  on  his  countenance,  with  life  sufficient  remaining  to 

point  to  the  fatal  depository  of  his  secret.  On  searching  the  wound  was  found  the 
cause  of  his  death ;  for  the  surgeon  declared  that  it  was  not  in  itself  mortal,  but 
rendered  so  by  the  irritation  of  the  paper.  Thus  fell  the  patriot  soldier.  In  rank 
a  corporal — in  mind  he  was  a  Hero  !■ — His  name  O'Leary — his  country  Ireland. 
Down  was  his  county — and  the  parish  Moira;  in  which  a  chaste  monument  records 
at  once  his  fame  and  the  gratitude  of  his  illustrious  commander.  Lord  Rowden.' ' 

"  While  memory  holds  her  seat,  thy  deed,  Oh,  generous  victim  !  shall  be  present 
to  my  mind.  1  would  not  for  worlds  have  lost  thy  name.  How  would  it  have 
lived  in  Greek  or  Roman  story !  Nor  the  Spartan  hero  of  ThermophyL-s,  nor  the 
Roman  Curtius,  have,  in  self-devotion,  gone  beyond  thee.  Leonidas  fought  in  the 
presence  of  a  grateful  country.  Thou  wert'in  a  strange  land— unseen.  Curtius 
had  all  Rome  for  his  spectators  :  the  Corporal  was  alone  in  a  desart.  He  adopted 
the  sentiment  without  knowing  the  language,  and  chose  for  his  epitaph," 
"  Dulce  cl  decorum  est.  propcUrid  Mori," 

Mr.  Editor, 
Observing  in  one  of  your  Numbers,  an  epitaph  on  a  Tallow-chandler,  containing 
much  dry  wit,  it  immediately  brought  to  my  recollection  one  I  had  seen  on  a  tomb- 
stone in  Stepney  burial  ground.  It  was  written  on  a  well  known  landlady  at 
Wapping,  nicknamed  "  Irish  Nell."  Her  house  of  entertainment  was  the  usual 
resort  for  all  kinds  of  wayfarers :  often  did  her  dwelling  contain  in  it  the  various 
inhabitants  of  the  Northern  region,  and  the  negro  of  the  burning  Indies.  Jews, 
Turks,  Christians,  and  Pagans  met  an  equal  reception.  Unlike  many  of  her  trade 
who  kept  houses  for  lodging  foreigners,  imposition  she  never  practised.  It  is  curious 
that,  in  her  eccentric  Will,  she  commanded  that  she  should  be  interred  in  her  gayest 
attire,  and  actually  left  £5  to  release  her  parish  from  the  expense,  if  the  penalty 
should  be  enforced  from  them  for  permitting  a  corpse  to  be  buried  in  linen.  The 
remains  of  this  extraordinary  person  were  deposited  in  their  kindred  earth,  at  Stepney, 
attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  the  many-tongued  tars  of  the  ships  in  harbour, 
in  September  1809. 

Her  epitaph  was  supplied  by  an  old  literary  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  her 
in  the  hey-day  of  her  Martha-like  assiiUiity.  The  expense  of  her  tombstone  was 
paid  by  her  admiring  guests. 
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Flashy  Nell  of  old  Wapping  lies  under  this  clay, 
In  a  new  gown  and  petticoat  deck'd  out  quite  gay ; 
Death  called  at  her  lodjings— she  put  on  her  best — 
He  took  her  away  to   his  dwelling  of  rest. 
But  her  guests  their  ingratitude  basely  have  shewn, 
For  she  gave  them  good  biead,  but  lluy  gave  her  a  glone. 
This  last  line  was,  I  beUeve,  an  imitation  of  a  witty  epigram  on  Butler  the  autho? 
•f  Hudibras. 


When  Mrs.  F was  in  England,  she  attended  York  races,  where  she  met  with 

the  celebrated  Laurence  Sterne.  He  rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  coach  and  accosted 
her,  "well,  madam,  which  horse  do  you  bet  upon?"  "  Sir,"  said  she,  "  if  you  can 
tell  me  which  is  the  worst  horse,  I  will  bet  upon  that."  "  But  why  madam"  said 
Sterne  "do  you  make  so  strange  a  choice."  "  Because,"  replied  the  lady,  "  you 
know,  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong."  Sterne  was  so  much 
pleased  witJi  the  reply,  that  he  went  home,  and  wrote  from  that  text,  his  famous 
sermon,  entitled,    Time  and  Chance. 


Tobacco  seems  to  have  been  first  brought  to  England  by  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  about 
the  year  1565.  It  was  long  disliked,  so  much  so  that  James  1.  wrote  against  its 
use;  and  in  1616  a  j\lr.  Peter  Campbell,  left  a  devise  to  his  Son  Roger,  with  a 
clause  of  forfeiture  to  whichever  of  his  brothers  or  sisters  shall  fynd  him  tukeing  of 
Tobacco. 


From  a  consideration  of  Cxsar's  commentaries  and  Dion.  Cassius,  we  may 
conclude  that  Caesar  landed  in  Great  Britain  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  August, 
S5th  year  before  Christ.  The  place  of  his  disembarkation  was  more  probably 
Rutupia;,   (Richboro',)   than  the  Downs. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  William  Young,  who  was  an  hospital,  and  afterwards  a  regimental 
chaplain,  and  present  at  the  famous  battle  of  Detingen,  seems  to  have  been  the 
original  Parson  Adams  of  Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews,  he  died  in  1757. 

A  gentleman  who  had  lost  30/.  to  a  lady  of  fashion  at  cards,  presented  the  amount 
in  Bank  Notes.  This  drew  from  the  lady  an  affected  remark,  "that  at  the  great 
houses  she  frequented  nothing  but  gold  was  used.''  "  In  the  little  houses  1  frequent, 
madam,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "  nothing  but  ;j«per  is  used." 

The  old  monument  in  the  passage  at  the  side  of  the  Chapel  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  was  erected  to  the  meirory  of  Mr.  Luke  Chaloner,  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  received  and  disbursed  the  money  for  the  l)uilding  of  the 
College,  and  had  the  overseeing  of  the  work,  which  he  procured  to  be  finished 
accurately  and  faithfully.  The  lines  inscribed  on  his  monument  (formerly  in  the  old 
chapel,)  which  was  erected  by  his  daughter,  afterwards  married  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  are  very  unassuming  and  simple  : 

Conditur  hoc  tumulo  Chaloneri  triste  cadaver, 
Cuju3  ope,  et  precibus,  conditur  ista  domus. 

"  Collegii  Alumnua." 
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CRITICAL   REMARKS. 
Mr.  Editor. 

In  a  work  not  as  well  known  as  it  deserves,  "  Greenwood's  Essay  toward  a  prac- 
tical English  Grammar,"  are  laid  down  some  excellent  rules  for  ascertaining  when 
an  Englisli  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  how  it  may  be  rendered  into  Latin 
again. 

1st.  Most  English  words  ending  in  nee,  or  cr/,  are  derived  from  Latin  words  in 
tia,  as  temperantia,  dementia ;   temperance,  clemency,  &c. 

2nd.  Words  in  ion,  are  made  Latin  by  casting  away  «  ;  an  question,  questio  ; 
religion,  relij^i",  &c. 

3rd.  Words  ending  in  ti/,  are  made  Latin  by  changing  ty  into  tas ;  as  liberly, 
lihertas  ;   charily,  charitas,  &c. 

4th.  Words  ending  in  ude  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  by  changing  o  into  e,  as 
fortitudo,  fortitude;  gratitudo,  gratitude,    &c. 

5th.  Adjectives  ending  in  d,  for  the  most  part  become  Latin  by  adding  us;  as 
rigid,  rigidus  ;  putrid,  putridus,  &c. 

6th.  Words  ending  in  t,  n,  or  r,  between  two  vowels,  become  Latin  by  changing 
the  last  vowel  into  us ;   as  viutc,  inulus  ;  obscure,  obsctirus  ;   obscene,  ubscenus,  &c. 

7th.  Most  words  ending  in  nt,  are  made  Latin  by  changing  iit  into  ns,  as  latent, 
latens  ;   vigilant,  vigilans,  &c. 

8th.  Many  words  in  al,  by  the  addition  of  is  become  Latin  ;  as  liberal,  liberulis  : 
substantial,  substantialis,  &c. 

Yours,  &c., 

"  Phylologus." 


Adelme,  Bishop  of  Sherborn,  was  the  first  Englishman  who  wrote  in  Latin, 
according  to  Camden,  and  the  first  who  taught  Englishmen  to  make  Latin  verse,  as 
is  seen  by  his  own  lines : 

Primus  ego  in  Patriam  mecum,  modo  vita  supersit, 
Aonio  rediens  deducam  vertice  Musas. 


DOMESTIC   AND    RURAL   ECONOMY. 

TO    PURIFY    BRINE. 

Ma.  Ramsey  of  Glasgow,  in  an  article  on  the  Antiseptic  power  of  the  Pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  published  in  the  Edaiburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  gives  the  following 
directions  for  purifying  the  brine  used  in  re-packing  white  herrings:  "  Dilute  it 
with  water  to  the  speciSic  gravity  of  1,160,  and  then  put  it  into  a  clean  cast-iron 
boiler.  For  every  thirty  gallons  of  English  wine  measure,  a  dozen  of  eggs  are  to 
be  beaten  up  and  mixed  with  the  brine  ;  at  the  same  time,  about  half-a-pound  of 
fine  ground  charcoal  is  also  to  be  put  into  the  boiler,  and  the  whole  well  stirred 
together.  The  brine  being  now  below  saturation,  when  heated,  allows  the  impurity 
contained  in  it  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  when  brought  to  boil,  is  carefully 
skimmed  oflF".  The  liquid,  on  cooling,  is  now  as  pure  as  water.  It  is  well  knowa 
that  charcoal  imbibes  putrid  effluvia ;  tliis  substance  frees  the  brine  from  its  of- 
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fensive  smell,  and  at  the  same  time,  tlie  eggs,  coagulating,  carry  off  the  charcoal 
and  tlie  impurities  of  the  brine  entirely  to  the  surface.  On  again  packing  the 
herrings,  a  very  small  portion  of  salt  is  strewed  on  them,  so  that  the  brine  may 
again  become  saturated  ;  and  the  brine,  when  cooled,  is  poured  into  the  cask,  until 
the  fish  are  covered  by  it." 

Mr.  Ramsay's  experiments,  as  far  as  they  go,  confirm  the  reports  of  the  strong 
antiseptic  powers  of  this  acid,  when  used  for  the  preservation  of  articles  of  pro- 
vision. 


Description  of  a  neiv  method  of  forming  Crucibles. — By  Mr.  C.Cameron. 
Ed.  Phil.  Journal,  No.  5. 

"  For  each  of  the  different  sizes  of  the  crucibles,  I  formed  ten  or  twelve  dozen 
of  moulds  of  Stucco,  burnt  and  powdered  in  tlie  usual  manner.  For  the  first 
mould  of  each  size,  I  formed  a  piece  of  soft  pipeclay  into  the  shupe  of  the  in- 
tended crucible,  and  laid  it  with  its  mouth  downwards  on  a  flat  surface,  and 
inclosed  it  with  a  cylinder  of  white-iron,  distant  about  half  an  inch  from  the  angular 
points  of  the  crucible,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  higher  tlian  its  bottom ;  then 
mixing  the  stucco  with  water,  poured  it  into  the  cylinder.  When  the  stucco  was 
sufficiently  set,  I  removed  the  white-iron,  picked  out  the  clay,  and  dried  the  mould ; 
then  squeezed  soft  clay  into  the  mould  which,  on  standing  a  few  minutes,  easily 
came  out  again.  It  was  inclosed  in  the  cylinder  and  stucco  poured  round  it,  whicli 
formed  a  second  mould,  continuing  to  do  so,  until  I  had  procured  tlie  number 
wanted.     They  were  then  all  put  into    a  stove  and  completely  dried  ready  for  use. 

"  In  the  preparation  of  the  fire  clay  for  the  crucibles,  I  followed  precisely  the 
the  same  process  used  at  the  potteries,  by  mixing  it  with  a  very  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  putting  the  whole  through  a  No.  9,  silk  scarce.  On  allowing  the  whole 
to  stand  a  few  hours,  the  clay  subsided,  and  on  pouring  off  the  clear  water,  I  pro- 
cured the  clay  or  slip  of  the  consistence  of  tliick  cream.  On  weighing  a  gallon  of 
it,  I  found  the  proportion  of  clay  it  contained,  and  added  sand  to  the  whole,  in 
the  proportion  of  7  of  sand  to  1 7  of  clay.  I  then  stirred  and  mixed  the  whtJe 
completely,  when  it  was  ready  for  use.  I  next  took  my  moulds,  previously  dried, 
and  arranged  them  in  [larallel  rows  on  a  table,  and  successively  filled  them  with 
the  prepared  slip.  By  the  time  I  had  filled  four  or  five  dozen,  I  returned  to  the 
one  first  filled,  and  began  alternately  to  pour  the  slip  out  of  them,  leaving  a 
small  quantity  unpourtd  out,  which  subsided  and  gave  the  requisite  thickness  to 
the  bottom.  In  each  of  the  moulds  so  filled,  a  crucible  is  completely  formed  by 
the  abstraction  of  the  water  of  the  slip,  in  contact  with,  and  adjoining  to,  the 
porous  substance  of  the  stucco  mould.  The  crucible  will  be  either  thicker  or 
thiner  in  proportion  to  the  time  the  slip  has  remained  in  it.  Five  or  six  dozen 
will  not  require  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  being  formed.  The  moulds,  with 
their  contents,  are  then  removed  to  a  stove,  placed  on  their  side,  and  built  one 
above  another.  In  a  short  time,  from  the  contraction  of  the  clay,  the  crucibles 
easily  part  from  the  moulds,  and  are  removed  by  introducing  the  finger  into  them. 
The  moulds  are  allowed  to  remain  in  their  situation  until  the  water  they  had  ab- 
•orbed  is  completely  evaporated,  when  they  are  agaio  ready  for  refilling,  and  will 
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last  for  years.     The   crucibles  remain   in  the  stove  until  dry,  after  which,  they  are 
bprned  in  a  kiln  in  the  usual  manner." 

*•  One  man  and  a  boy  are  capable  of  making  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  per  day." 


M.  Salles  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Beziers,  advises  to  reap  corn  before  it 
is  perfectly  ripe.  He  states  that  "  corn  reaped  eight  days  before  the  usual  time,  isj 
in  the  first  place,  secured  from  the  dangers  which  threaten  it  at  that  time  ;  this  is  only 
accidental  ;  but  a  positive  advantage,  is,  that  the  grain  is  fuller,  larger,  finer,  and 
that  it  is  never  attacked  by  the  Weevil."  Companitjve  experiments  prove  that  the 
corn  thus  reaped  at  an  earlier  period  than  usual,  yields  a  greater  quantity  of  grain ; 
and  that  grain,  a  greater  quantity  of  flour,  than  the  corn  which  is  allowed  to  stand 
tlie  usual  time.  The  proper  time  for  reaping  is,  when  the  grain,  on  being  pressed 
between  the  fingers,  has  a  doughy  appearance,  like  the  crumb  of  bread  just  hot  from 
the  oven,  when  pressed  in  the  same  manner. 


NEW  INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

ON    MACHINERY    CALCULATED    TO    PREVENT    THE    POSSIBILITY    OF    EVADING    THE    DUTT 
ox    SPIRITS,    &C.    &C.    BY    T.  POTTINQER,    ESQ.  * 

So  large  a  proportion  of  the  Revenue  of  Ireland  at  present  arises  from  the  duty 
on  Distilled  Spirits,  that  it  becomes  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  ascertain 
the  best  means  of  collecting  it.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  smuggling  is 
practised  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and  to  enable  such  precautions  to  be  taken  as 
will  tend  to  check  it,  we  must  loqk  to  the  original  cause  and  consider  it  as  practised 
by  the  licensed  distiller,  and  by  the  wn-licensed  distiller. 

-  The  first  great  cause  of  smuggling  is  certainly  the  heavy  duty,  but  as  Government 
require  the  income,  spirituous  liquors  seem  a  very  fair  subject  for  taxation  ;  thera 
is,  however,  a  point  beyond  which  taxation  counteracts  itself,  and  reduces  the  in-* 
come  it  was  intended  to  increase,  either  by  obliging  those  who  Ivtd  been  in  the 
habit  of  consuming  the  article  to  do  without  it,  or  inducing  them  to  brave  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  and  evade  the  duties.  This  point  I  conceive  is  already  passed, 
,-vnd  I  hope  to  be  dble  to  shew,  that  by  a  redaction  of  the  Duties,  the  Revenue  will 
be  considerably  improved,  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  legal  Spirits  and  holding 
out  less  inducement  to  smuggling. 

Besides  the  heavy  duty,  there  is  another  circumstance  that  gives  great  encou- 
ragement to  smuggling  in  Ireland,  the  real  or  supposed  sujjeriority  of  the  Spirit 
made  by  the  illicit  distiller.  This  not  only  gives  encouragement  to  the  illicit  dis- 
tiller by  the  quantity  consumed,  but  by  the  implied  protection  his  traffic  receives 
from  those  who  purchase  from  him,  many  of  them  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society  -. 
it  is  evident,   however,  that  the  illicit  spirit  is  only  purchased  under  an  idea  of  its 

*  We  believe  a  few  copies  of  tiiis  paper  were  printed  in  London,  for  the  use  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  E?Lchequcr  and  Members  of  Parliament,  to  explain  the  principles  and  advantages  of  the  Machinery 
inver.ted  by  Captain  Pottinger,  and  illustrate  bis  views  respecting  its  public  utility.  To  tlie  author  we 
are  ijidebted  f;'r  a  copy,  and  as  our  opinions  very  nearly  eoin'.ide  with  Ids,  we  are  happy  in  being  per. 
Kiiite.'.'to  present  tliis  paper  to  our  readers.  Wc  must  still  contend  for  tlie  necessity  of  a  NEVf 
HYD:iOMi:TE:i. 
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superiority,  as  a  considerably  higher  price  is  given  for  it,  and  certainly  no  person 
would  do  so,  and  run  the  risk  of  incurring  the  penalties  of  the  law,  if  the  legally 
distilled  Spirit  were  equally  good. 

The  inferiority  of  the  legally  distilled  Spirit  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  system 
of  running  the  still  against  time,  obliging  the  distiller  to  use  ingredients  to  make 
the  spirit  come  off  quick ;  this,  with  the  great  use  of  raw  grain,  and  making  the 
worts  the  strength  prescribed  by  law,  form  the  chief  objections  to  it.  How  well 
founded  they  may  be  1  shall  not  attempt  to  investigate,  but  merely  state  that,  should 
the  system  which  I  propose  be  adopted,  each  distiller  will  be  left  without  restraint, 
and  permitted  to  use  his  own  ingenuity  in  making  spirits  to  suit  the  public  taste. 
The  annual  revetme  on  Spirits  distilled  in  Ireland  seems  about  :£  1,200,000,  and  it 
is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  Spirits  made  by 
the  licensed  distiller  pays  no  duty.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that,  could  the  whole  be 
collected,  the  same  revenue  would  be  received  if  the  duty  were  lowered  one-fourth ; 
but  as  there  would  be  a  much  greater  consumption  of  legally  distilled  spirits,  from 
very  little  illicit  spirit  being  for  sale,  (the  reduction  of  the  duty,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  tlie  spirit,  holding  out  no  inducement  to  the  illegal  distiller),  I  think  it  a 
low  calculation  to  suppose  that  one-fourth  more  of  the  legally  distilled  Spirits 
would  be  consumed  in  the  kingdom  ;  taking  this  for  granted,  it  would  follow,  that  if 
the  duty  were  reduced  one-third,  the  income  would  be  increased  to  £1,533,332  ;  but 
if  the  duty  were  reduced  7-19,  or  brought  to  4s.  per  gallon,  the  revenue  would  be 
jfl, 262,520,  leaving  an  increase  of  ^62,520,  rather  more  than  the  Tax  on  Malt 
used  in  distillation.  I  am  fully  confirmed  in  this  statement  by  the  answer  of  Mr. 
Coffey,  a  most  able  and  intelligent  officer  of  the  Excise,  to  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  asked  his  opinion  respecting  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
duty  one-half,  which  Mr.  Coffey  considered  would  increase  the  Revenue,  even 
without  the  means  which  I  now  propose  to  use  for  the  collection  of  the  whole 
amount  from  the   licensed  distillers. 

In  years  of  scarcity  the  revenue  on  Spirits  has  been  in  a  great  measure  lost  to 
Government  by  the  necessity  of  stopping  distillation ;  but  by  the  proposed  plan,  at 
all  events,  it  may  be  authorised  for  a  longer  period,  as  it  appears  from  the  best  in- 
formation, that  at  least  one-sixteenth  more  Spirits  may  be  extracted  from  the  grain 
by  the  slower  process,  and  making  the  worls  tveaker. 

Having  thus  stated  some  of  the  advantages  likely  to  be  derived  by  Government 
from  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  I  propose  a  distilleiy  to  be  fitted  up,  with  a  detail  of  the  precautions  to 
be  observed. 

I  propose  that  each  Still  be  furnished  with  three  Cisterns,  one  to  contain  the 
Faints,  another  the  Singlings,  and  a  third,  the  finished  Spirit. 

That,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  fraud,  by  drawing  off  the  Spirits  from 
the  mouth  of  the  worm,  the  distiller  shall  not,  as  at  present,  have  access  to  the 
Spirits  coming  from  the  worm,  but  (it  being  absolutely  necessary  to  allow  him  to 
judge  of  the  strength,  colour,  and  state  of  the  Spirit,)  a  three-quarter  inch  pipe  shall 
run  from  the  worm,  to  communicate,  at  six  inches  from  the  wonm-tub,  with  a  glass  jar, 
three  inches  deep  and  two  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  by  the  liquor  rising  to  the 
level  of  an  inch  pipe  in  this  jar,  the  colour  of  the  Spirits  will  be  always  per- 
ceivable, and  from  it  is  continued  an  inch  pipe  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  to  join 
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the  bottom  of  a  brass  jar,  ten  inches  in  length ;  having  an  overfall  and  pipe  from  it 
to  prevent  the  liquor  from  rising  above  a  certain  level :  in  this  jar  the  hydrometer 
is  placed,  which  indicates  the  strength  of  the  Spirits  on  a  scale  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  jar,  the  temperature  being  ascertained  by  a  thermometer  immersed  in  it  ; 
from  the  bottom  of  the  jar  and  the  overfall  pipe,  an  inch  pipe  communicates  with 
the  worm,  and  again  carries  the  liquor  into  it  after  the  necessary  observations  are 
made.  Below  the  junction  of  the  small  pipe,  the  worm  branches  off  into  three 
different  parts,  to  enable  the  Spirits,  Singlings,  and  Faints  to  be  carried  to  their 
intended  Cisterns,  for  which  purpose  a  large  cock  is  placed  on  it,  so  constructed, 
that  one  branch  must  always  remain  open.  The  Cisterns  shall  be  placed,  if  possible, 
in  contact  with  the  worm-tub,  or  if  not  so,  the  pipes  carrying  the  liquor  to  them 
must  be  cased  in  cast   metal. 

The  Cistern  for  the  finished  Spirit  shall  contain  several  days  work  of  the  Still, 
and  be  built  of  strong  double  plank,  so  as  to  have  the  space  of  a  foot  between  the 
planking  fitted  up  with  stone  and  quick-lime  mortar. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  fraud,  by  running  the  Spirits  into  the 
Cisterns  intended  for  the  Singlings  and  the  Faints :  there  shall  be  a  copper  ball, 
equal  to  contain  about  two  quarts,  attached  to  a  lever  fifteen  inches  long,  upon  the 
liquor  becoming  stronger  than  allowed  by  Government  to  be  pumped  from  that 
Cistern  the  ball  sinks,  and  by  means  of  a  wire,  opens  a  small  valve  in  the  pipe  of  the 
pump,  and  by  admitting  air,  instantly  stops  the  operation,  nor  can  it  be  raised  until, 
by  the  addition  of  some  weaker  liquor,  the  whole  is  brought  to  the  proper  strength. 
By  this  means,  it  is  impossible  for  Spirits  to  be  delivered  from  tlie  Cistern  at  a 
greater  strength  than  permitted  by  law,  even  if  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Still 
wished  to  do  so. 

It)  order  to  determine  the  strength  and  quantity  in  the  Cisterns  (for  the  use  of 
the  distiller,)  a  glass  tube  of  two  inches  in  diameter,  shall  be  carried  out  from  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  rise  along  the  side,  secured  to  prevent  it  being  broken,  having  a 
scale  attached  to  it,  the  quantity  in  the  Cistern  will  immediately  be  known  by  in- 
spection ;  and  the  hydrometer  enclosed  in  the  tube  will  give  the  strength,  the 
temperature  being  ascertained  by  a  thermometer  attached  to  the  tube ;  a  small 
syringe  can  also  be  applied  to  expel  all  the  liquid  from  the  tube,  and  allow  it  to 
be  filled  with  fresh,  in  order  to  determine  the  strength  with  greater  accuracy. 

As  an  additional  security,  and  an  effectual  check  upon  the  Officers  of  the  Ex- 
cise, there  shall  be  placed  within  the  Cistern  containing  the  finished  Spirit,  a 
machine,  by  which  all  the  Spirit  that  comes  through  the  worm  will  be  measured 
and  the  quantity  self-registered  upon  an  index,  so  secured  as  not  to  be  accessible  to 
any  but  a  superior  officer  ;  and  as  it  will  measure  and  register  the  quantity  made 
for  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  more,  and  cannot  be  altered  (even  if  got  at)  by  being 
turned  back,  upon  his  visits,  the  quantity  in  the  Cistern  and  the  quantity  delivered 
must  agree  with  the  index.  Should  this  precaution  be  thought  necessary,  it  may 
adopted  with  the  other    Cisterns. 

Amongst  the  precautions  to  be  observed,  is  that  of  using  locks  made  by 
Creighton,  which  mark  the  number  of  times  they  are  opened,  and  cannot  be  picked. 

The  glass  jar  is  the  only  thing  that  may  be  broken,  and  indeed  it  is  so  secured  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  be  done  by  accident;  but  should  it 
so  happen,  it  becomes  the  immediate  duty  of  the  distiller  to   give  notice  to   the 
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superior  officer;  and  to  oblige  him  to  do  so,  he  must  be  charged  duty  according 
to  the  present  rate  of  working,  from  the  last  visit  of  the  superior  Officer,  until 
the  glass  be  again  replaced. 

I  should  also  strongly  recommend,  that  no  Spirits,  Singlings,  or  Wash  should,  on 
any  account,  be  permitted  to  remain  in  casks  of  any  description  wiihin  tlie  distillery, 
under  a  very  heavy  penalty.  Immediately  on  the  Officer  delivering  Spirits  from 
the  Cistern  it  must  be  sent  to  the  Excise   stores  and  bonded. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I  propose  to  substitute  for  the  present  mode  of  survey, 
a  complete  survey  of  Machinery,  of  a  kind  extremely  simple  and  cheap,  and  by 
n )  means*  liable  to  be  put  out  of  order.  I  consider  the  Officers  of  the  Revenue 
placed  over  distilleries  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  machinery  is  no 
way  damaged,  and  for  reporting  the  progress  of  distillation.  The  Board  of  Excise, 
from  their  extensive  means  of  infonnation,  must  be  the  best  judges  how  to  attain 
this  object  ;  buti  propose,  that  the  distiller  shall,  in  addition  to  his  present  oath,  swear 
that  he  will  not  in  any  way  damage  the  JNlachinery,  or  suffer  it  to  be  damaged,  and 
that  the  penalty  for  wilfully  damaging  any  part  of  it  shall  be  £1,000,  all  to  go  to 
the  informer  or  officer. 

That   the  penalty  for  having  Spirits  or  Singlings  in  any  kind  of  casks,  within  the 
distillery,  shall  be  ^.300. 

I  have  before  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  improvement  of  the  legal  Spirits 
would  tend  to  check  illicit  distillation,  and  as  it  is  generally  supposed  that  bettci- 
Spirit  is  made  from  malt  than  raw  corn,  I  propose  doing  away  the  duly  on  malt, 
and  laying  all  on  the  Spirit. 

The  subject  of  small  distilleries  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty  ;  but  I  am  convinced 
nothin"-   can    so    effectually  set  it  at  rest  as  the  plan  1  propose.     Whilst  the  small 
distiller   manufactures  his  worts  in  his  own  still,  the  revenue  cannot  suffer;  there- 
fore, the  additional  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  will  be,  the  small  distiller  making 
away  with  his  worts  to  distil  them  elsewhere,    if  permitted   to  have   his   distillery  in 
a  retired  situation.     To  prevent  this,  it  may  be  proper  to  fix,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  places  in  which  small  distilleries  will  be  licensed,  and  that  only  in  market  towns. 
Having  explained   the   proposed  Plan,  and   some  of  the  advantages  which  would 
be  derived  by  the  Revenue  from  the  adoption  of  it,  I  now  beg  to   mention,  how  I 
think  the  distiller  would  be  a  considerable  gainer.     In  the  first  place,  it   would  re- 
duce the  trade  to  a  fair  level,  and  make  the  profit  dependant  on  the  abilities  of  the 
distiller  in  purchasing  the  raw  articles,  and  manufacturing  the  Spirit — not  on  his 
talents  in   corrupting  the  officers,  and  cheating  the  revenue.     He  would  be  allowed 
to   ivork   as   he    clwsed  provided  he   paid  the   duty  on  all  he  made ;  and  from   the 
check  illicit  distillation  would  immediately  receive,  the  consumption  of  legal   Spirit 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  under  the  present  system,  a  large  part  of  tlie  distiller's 
smuggling  goes  to  silence  the  scruples  of  the  officers  ;  but  this  would  entirely  be 
done  away,  as  the  officer  would  have  nothing  in  his  power  ;  and  in  the  machinery, 
a  most  impartial  judge  would  be  established.  From  the  value  of  every  moment 
under  the  present  system,  and  the  extraordinary  exertions  that  are  made,  a  very 
great  wastetakes  place  in  the  most  material  articles.  From  the  Grain,  at  least 
pne-sixteenth  more  Spirit  might  be  extracted ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  one-fourth,  or 
perhaps  oue-siith  of  the  fuel  now  used,  would  be  sufficient.     Even  in  the  article 
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of  Barm,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  nearly  two-pence  per  gallon.  At  the  high 
temperatures  Spirits  must  frequently  be  run  off  at,  under  rapid  vfork,  there  is  very 
considerable  loss  experienced  by  evaporation ;  and  to  this  must  be  added  what  is 
stolen  from  the  mouth  of  the  worm.  On  the  whole,  I  am  convinced  the  distiller 
could  manufacture  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  he  does  at  present,  have  a  much  su- 
perior Spirit,  and  a  greater  market.  With  every  precaution  that  can  be  taken 
accidents  have  happened  by  fire  at  l!ie  mouth  of  the  worm,  but  by  the  proposed 
machinery,  this  would  be  effectually  prevented. 

THOMAS  POTTINGER. 

June,  1820. 


LONDON  FASHIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

COTTAGE    DRESS. 

A  round  dress,  composed  of  drab-coloured  bombasine  :  the  skirt  is  of  a  moderate 
width  ;  it  is  finished  at  the  bottom  by  a  full  plaiting  of  peach-coloured  satin  ribbon, 
above  which  is  a  simple  but  tasteful  trimming  of  the  same  material ;  it  is  arranged 
in  puffs  of  different  forms,  which  are  placed  alternately.  The  body  is  cut  low;  the 
waist  of  the  usual  length ;  the  back  moderately  wide,  tight  to  the  shape,  and  a  good 
deal  sloped  at  the  sides.  The  bust  is  ornamented  with  a  twisted  band  of  white  and 
peach  coloured  satin.  Plain  long  sleeve,  of  an  easy  width,  finished  at  the  hand  by 
.a  rouleau  cuff,  also  of  satin  to  correspond.  A  peasant's  apron  of  the  same  material 
as  the  gown  finishes  the  dress;  it  is  very  tastefully  trimmed  with  a  narrow  rouleau 
composed  of  peach-coloured  satin  laid  on  in  waves;  the  point  of  each  wave  is 
finished  by  a  satin  rosette  to  correspond.  The  bust  is  partially  shaded  by  a  peach- 
coloured  handkerchief,  which  is  tied  carelessly  round  the  throat.  Head-dress,  a 
cottage-hat ;  the  crown  resembles  a  man's :  the  brim  is  of  a  moderate  size ;  it  is 
broader  in  front  than  behind,  and  is  bent  down  a  little  over  the  forehead ;  the  brim 
and  the  top  of  the  crown  have  a  slight  edging  of  peach-coloured  satin.  A  band  of 
rich  ribbon  to  correspond  encircles  the  bottom  of  the  crown;  a  full  bow  is  placed  on 
one  side,  and  strings,  which  are  put  rather  far  back,  fasten  it  under  the  chin. 

BALL    DRESS. 

A  slip  composed  of  pale  pink  satin,  finished  at  the  bottom  with  a  light  wreath  of 
artificial  corn-flowers  mixed  with  ears  of  ripe  wheat ;  this  is  surmounted  by  a  trim- 
ming coijiposed  of  pearls  embroidered  in  ornaments,  which  resemble  a  little  the 
shape  of  the  prince's  plume  ;  tliey  are  scattered  irregularly,  and  do  not  come  high  : 
the  effect  of  this  trimming  is  striking  and  novel.  The  robe  is  composed  of  white 
I'lce ;  it  is  open  on  the  left  side,  is  edged  with  pearls,  and  is  looped  all  round  with 
knots  of  pearl  and  bouquets  of  field-flowers,  which  are  placed  alternately.  The 
c.orsas,e  is  of  moderate  length,  tight  to  the  shape,  and  a  little  peaked  behind  ;  the 
bust  is  ornamented  with  a  stomacher  composed  of  pink  satin,  rjchly  decorated  with 
pearls.  The  form  of  this  stomacher  is  very  novel :  it  is  the  entire  width  of  the  bust 
in  front,  and  is  sloped  down  on  each  side  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  shape  of 
the  bosom  very  symmetrically  ;   it  terminates  in  two  small  tabs,     A  little  bouquet 
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of  roses  ornaments  the  left  shoulder.  Short  sleeves,  composed  of  white  lace  over 
pink  satin ;  they  are  slashed  in  tlie  Spanish  style.  The  hair  is  dressed  moderately 
high  behind ;  it  is  fastened  up  in  bows  intermixed  with  braids.  The  front  hair  is 
very  little  displayed ;  it  is  parted  on  the  forehead,  which  is  left  almost  bare,  and 
disposed  in  a  few  loose  ringlets,  that  fall  very  low  on  each  side  of  the  face.  The 
head-dress  is  composed  of  flowers ;  a  wreath  of  roses,  placed  low  on  the  forehead 
goes  round  the  head,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  half-garland,  composed  of  fancy 
flowers,  placed  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  Necklace  and  ear-rings,  pearl.  White 
kid  gloves,  and  white  corded  silk  shoes. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    FASHION    AND    DRESS. 

The  melancholy  event  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  York's  death, 
•which  took  place  early  in  August,  has  caused  a  delay  in  the  autumnal  fashions.  The 
court  mourning  ordered  for  her  Koyal  Highness  was,  in  consideration,  we  presume, 
of  the  interests  of  trade,  of  a  shorter  continuance  than  the  public  expected :  it 
commenced  on  the  15th  of  August,  and  will  terminate  on  the  3d  of  September. 

As  few  orders  have  yet  been  given  for  the  dresses  which  al^e  to  succeed  the  mourn- 
ing, we  must  speak  of  the  approaching  change  principally  from  conjecture.  The 
month  of  September  is  in  general  a  blank  in  the  annals  of  fashion  ;  the  changes 
■which  take  place  are  in  fact  characterized  only  by  simplicity.  Our  fair  fashionables, 
in  leaving  the  metropolis  for  a  time,  bid  also  a  temporary  adieu  to  the  cares  of  the 
toilet,  and  in  attiring  themselves  with  elegant  simplicity  and  graceful  negligence, 
they  frequently  appear  more  lovely,  than  when  armed  for  conquest  in  all  the  pride 
of  dress. 

Washing  silks  and  coloured  muslins  are  likely,  we  understand,  to  be  a  good  deal 
worn  in  dishabille :  the  latter  began  to  be  in  general  estimation  just  as  the  mourning 
commenced  :  they  were  sprigged  with  worsted  in  a  very  small  pattern,  and  orna- 
mented with  flounces,  usually  worked  in  a  light  wreath  at  the  edge,  to  correspond 
in  colour  with  the  sprigs  of  the  dress.  The  bodies  were  high,  and  made  in  general 
to  fasten  behind. 

A  dress  corsage  has  recently  appeared,  which,  we  think,  is  very  likely  to  be  worn 
in  colours :  it  is  an  intermixture  of  satin  and  lace  ;  the  satin  is  disposed  in  the  form 
of  a  brace ;  it  crosses  behind,  with  a  full  rosette  in  the  middle  of  the  back :  the 
upper  part  of  the  bust  is  composed  entirely  of  lace  ;  it  is  formed  in  the  corset  style, 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  little  fulness  ;  a  double  row  of  narrow  blond  falls  over  the  bust, 
and  is  headed  by  a  chain  of  very  narrow  ribbon  of  two  colours  plaited  together.  The 
sleeves  are  composed  of  lace ;  they  are  very  full,  but  the  fullness  is  confined  and 
formed  into  puflTs  by  deep  points  of  satin,  which  reach  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve,  where  each  point  terminates  with  a  button,  composed 
either  of  silk  or  pearl.     The  points  are  edged  with  very  narrow  blond. 

The  hair  is  now  dressed  with  great  simplicity,  and  much  lower  than  we  remember 
it  for  some  seasons  back,  very  little  display  being  made  either  of  the  front  or  hind 
hair.  We  still  see  youthful  and  middle-aged  belles  appear  en  cheveux ;  toques  are 
rarely  worn,  and  turbans  only  by  those  ladies  who  are  very  far  advanced  in  life. 

Drab-colour,  pale  pink,  peach-blossom,  poraona-green,  poppy,  violet,  and  straw- 
colours,  are  most  likely  to  be  in  favour  during  the  ensuing  month. 
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FRENCH  FEMALE  FASHIONS. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  materials  adopted  at  present  by  the  fair 
Parisians  in  promenade  dress :  notwithstanding  tlie  warmth  of  the  weather,  silk  is 
particularly  worn,  but  it  is  less  in  request  than  inuslin  :  coloured  muslins  are  very 
fashionable ;  some  are  of  a  little  diced  pattern,  others  striped ;  but  the  most  tonish 
is  of  a  sort  which,  would  here  be  called  Japan  muslin  ;  it  is  striped  to  resemble  lace. 
Pink,  blue,  and  lilac  are  the  favourite  colours  of  these  dresses. 

The  waists  of  dresses  are  upon  the  whole,  a  little  shorter  than  last  month  ;  but 
to  say  the  truth,  it  is  so  little  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  :  peaked  bodies  are  dis- 
regarded. 

Hio-h  dresses  are  now  most  in  favour  for  the  promenade  ;  but,  as  the  weather  is 
still  very  warm,  they  are  worn  without  any  other  covering  than  a  lace  shawl,  or  a 
muslin  canezou  :  the  latter  is  a  spencer  which  has  only  epaulettes,  and  it  is  made 
tight  to  the  shape;  the  back  very  much  sloped  on  each  side,  so  as  to  be  narrow  at 
the  bottom  of  the  waist:  a  collar  moderately  high  behind,  but  very  shallow  in  front, 
stands  up  round  the  thront ;  it  is  finished  by  a  full  frill  of  muslin  disposed  in  large 
deep  plaits  ;  a  double  fall  of  nuislin  to  correspond  goes  round  the  bottom  of  the 
waist ;  and  the  epaulettes  consist  of  a  double  flounce  of  muslin,  which  is  also 
plaited  to  correspond. 

High  dresses,  made  of  Gros  de  Naples,  or  levantine,  are  always  worn  without  any 
covering  :  they  are  made  a  little  in  the  habit  style  ;  the  body  buttons  up  the  front, 
and  the  collar,  which  is  very  shallow,  falls  over.  The  sleeve  is  almost  tiglit  to  the 
arm  ;  it  is  surmounted  by  an. epaulette  formed  of  a  large  rouleau  of  silk,  which  is 
divided  into  puffs  by  narrow  bands  of  silk  placed  lengthwise.  The  bottom  of  the 
waist  is  finished  by  a  full  double  flounce,  and  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve  always  cor- 
responds with  the  trimming  of  the  skirt. 

Gowns  are  no  longer  trimmed  very  high  ;  a  great  many  are  ornamented  with  three 
flounces  of  a  moderate  width,  wliicii  are  laid  on  pretty  close  to  each  other ;  these 
flounces  are  adorned  at  the  edge  with  three  or  four  narrow  coloured  bands,  not  the 
work  of  the  needle,  but  of  tlie  loom  ;  the  colours  most  in  favour  for  these  bands  are, 
lilac,  pink,  blue,  and  citron :  the  last  is,  however,  less  fashionable  than  the  three 
former. 

Other  dresses  have  six  or  perhaps  eight  very  narrow  flounces,  set  on  so  close  to 
each  other,  that  at  a  distance  they  resemble  a  niche.  A  triple  flounce,  disposed  in 
a  serpentine  direction,  is  also  fashionable  ;  and  one  sometimes  sees  rows  of  puckered 
muslin  placed  perpendicularly  between  two  double  flounces :  this  is  the  deepest  sort 
of  trimming  that  is  worn,  as  the  puckered  muslin  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in 
depth. 

For  chapeaux,  the  materials  are  various,  and  in  general  appropriate :  white  and 
coloured  gauze,  crape,  silk  tissues  of  different  descriptions,  white  straw,  and  white 
cotton-straw,  are  all  in  favour.  Bonnets  have  altered  a  little  in  shape  ;  the  crowns 
are  something  lower,  and  the  brims  stand  still  more  out  from  the  face  :  they  are 
as  yet  worn  long,  and  rounded  at  the  corners.  The  edge  of  the  brim  is  finished  by 
a  trimming  composed  of  gauze,  blond,  or  sometimes  silk  disposed  in  wolves''  mouths, 
or  else  a  double  bias  fold  of  gauze.  A  small  rouleau  of  satin  frequently  forms 
the  trimming  of  the  edge  of  the  brim. 
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A  great  number  of  gauze  and  crape  hats  are  ornamented  witfi  narrow  bands  of 
straw  placed  across  the  brim,  they  are  laid  on  at  a  distance  of  not  quite  an  inch 
from  each  other,  and  there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty.  The  crown  of  the 
hat  is  frequently  adorned  with  a  drapery  of  the  same  material  as  the  chapeau  is 
composed  of;  it  is  a  square  piece,  the  four  corners  of  which  are  tacked  down  to 
the  sides  of  the  crown  ;  it  is  finished  with  straw,  to  correspond  with  the  brim. 

Rose-colour,  lilac,  and  blue  are  all  fashionable  for  chapeaux ;  but  we  see  upon 
the  whole  a  much  greater  number  of  white  than  of  coloured  hats.  Any  of  the 
colours  just  mentioned  may  be  used  to  trim  white  chapeaux,  but  lilac  is,  we 
think,  upon  the  whole  most  prevalent.  Feathers  have  now  disappeared  ;  flowers 
and  vjbbons  are  the  only  ornaments  of  hats;  wreaths,  which  are  made  very  full  in 
front  of  the  crown  and  smaller  behind,  are  much  worn ;  and  crowns,  partly  com- 
posed of  flowers,  partly  of  cogues  of  libbon,  are  in  high  estimation  ;  as  are  also 
garlands,  or  wreaths  of  red  and  white  roses  mingled  together. 

Morning  home  dress  forms  also  the  promenade  costume ;  that  worn  for  dinner, 
or  for  social  evening  parties,  is  frequently  composed  of  the  same  materials  ;  the 
form  at  present  most  pievalcnt  is  the  robe  a  la  vicrge.  Nothing  can  be  more  simjile 
than  this  dress,  nor  more  becoming  to  a  fine  figure  :  the  sleeve  is  nearly  tight  to  the 
arm  ;  it  has  no  epaulette,  and  is  finished  at  the  bottom  by  a  narrow  lace  set  on 
almost  plain,     The  bust  is  also  ornamented  to  correspojid. 

Those  ladies  who  prefer  lew  gowns  wear  frocks,  which  are  always  fastened 
behind ;  they  are  cut  in  general  so  as  to  slope  a  little  on  each  side  of  the  bosom  -. 
the  sleeves  are  frequently  cased  either  with  ribbon  or  cord.  Long  sleeves  ara 
THiiversal,  except  in  grand  costume. 

Flounces  are  as  much  worn  in  half  and  full  dress  as  in  dishabille.  The  materials 
for  full  dress  are  at  this  moment  very  lij^ht  and  appropriate;  gauze  of  different 
kinds,  crape  and  tulle  over  white  satin,  or  white  sarsiiet  of  the  richest  texture,  are 
all  in  request.  The  flounces  which  decorate  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  are  j-omctimes 
of  the  same  material,  edged  with  narrow  ribbon  ;  but  we  as  often  see  floimces 
of  tulle  or  blond  lace  upon  gauze  dresses  ;  those  of  crape  are  always  trimmed  with 
the  same  material. 

Flowers  are  now  more  worn  than  feathers  in  full  dress.  Many  of  the  youthful 
rlc^antes  ornament  their  hair  with  knots  of  ribbon,  which  fasten  a  part  of  the  front 
hair  in  bows  behind  ;  while  the  remaining  part  is  divided  into  two  or  three  tresses, 
■which  are  wound  round  the  head  in  a  serpentine  direction.  Tlie  ribbon  is  always 
the  colour  of  the  hair.  This  style  of  head-dress  is  never  adopted  but  by  very  young 
ladies. 

Toques  begin  to  be  partially  worn  in  full  dress  ;  the  few  that  have  lately  appeared 
pre  of  rich  white  silk  spotted  with  silver :  they  are  made  something  higher  than 
formerly  ;  and  those  made  in  gauze  are  disposed  in  full  fokis  across  the  top  of  the 
crown  ;  a  hand  of  silver  net  goes  round  the  boitom  of  it :  sometimes  it  is  ornamented 
ty  a  silver  flower,  often  by  a  fullness  of  silver-gauze  fancifully  disposed  in  front. 

Rose-colour,  blue,  lilac,  and  citron,  are  the  fashionable  hues. 

Erriuiim. 
4fter  the  last  line  of  Mr.  Rice's  Essay  on  Meteorology,  p.  106,  read  (<o  be  continued^ 
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Jjr5=  We  must  apologise  to  our  readers  for  postponing  the  conclusion  of  the  Biographical  Hketch  of 
Crattan  to  our  nfxt  number ;  necessary  arrangements,  for  the  present,  prevent  our  access  to  the  docu- 
jnents  from  which  it  was  compiled.— Ed. 


SKETCH   OF  THE   LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  AUGUSTUS 
VON  KOTZEBUE. 

{Translated  from  the  French,  for  "  The  Dublin  Magazine") 

Augustus  Von  Kotzebue  was  born  at  Weimar,  a  cit}''  of  Thu- 
ringia,  one  of  tlie  circles  of  Upper  Saxony,  on  the  30th  of  May,  in 
the  year  1761.  His  mother  became  a  widow  a  ^qw  years  after  her 
marriage,  and  devoted  herself  exclusively  to  the  education  of  her 
children,  for  which  laborious  duty  she  eminently  possessed  all  the 
necessary  qualifications — a  wide  acquaintance  v.'ith  literature  in 
general,  and  a  maternal  tenderness  seldom  equalled.  Though  a 
woman  of  discernment  in  most  matters,  she  was  far  from  being  hap- 
py in  the  selection  of  *  instructors  for  her  son  ;  notwithstanding,  he 

*  In  a  work  of  Kotzebue's  entitled  "  Sketch  of  the  life  and  literary  career  of 
Augustus  von  Kotzebue,  with  the  Journal  of  his  Tour  to  Paris,  at  tlie  close  of  the 
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made  some  progress  in  the  verbal  part  of  education  under  their 
auspices  —it  was  his  mother  alone  taught  him  to  feel  and  think  upon 
what  he  read. 

The  first  work,  which  fixed  the  attention  of  young  Kotzebue,  was 
a  collection  of  tales,  among  which  he  found  the  affecting  historj^  of 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet ;"  and  so  strong  was  the  impression  made  by  it, 
and  so  deeply  did  it  affect  him,  that,  even  to  his  last  hours,  the 
memory  of  it  remained  uneffaced. 

Don  Quixotte  next  became  a  source  of  the  purest  delight  to  his 
youthful  imagination  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  popular  romance 
of  **  Robinson  Crusoe"  to  gain  absolute  sway  over  his  taste — and 
indeed,  it  were  wonderful  if  such  a  work  did  not  prove  congenial  to 
his  romantic  mind.  He  had  scarcely  completed  his  sixth  year,  when 
he  began  to  solicit  the  favours  of  the  Muse  in  little  verses,  and 
shortly  after  composed  "  Un  petit  Dialogue  Dramatique."  Doubtless, 
these  premature  productions  could  not  possess  other  than  very 
trivial  merit,  and  should  not  have  been  recorded,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  delineating  the  first  advances  of  genius,  even  in  the  dawn  of  this 
prolific  author.  His  strong  inclination  for  dramatic  poetry  manifested 
itself  yet  more  clearly,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  witnessed  a 
theatrical  representation.  The  piece  was  the  "  Death  of  Adam," 
written  by  Klopstock  :  it  awakened  in  Kotzebue's  mind  a  multitude  of 
tender  sensations  ;  which,  till  then,  he  had  never  experienced ;  and 
from  this  period  his  destination  in  life  was,  as  it  were,  unalterably  fixed. 

The  tutor,  f  under  whose  guardianship  he  was  then  placed,  had  a 
more  rational  method  for  forming  the  taste  of  his  pupils,  than  by 
compelling  them  to  write  latin  verses  :  he  insisted  on  their  writing 
all  compositions  in  their  native  German  ;  and  when  any  of  these  youths 


year  1790,"  is  the  following  account  of  his  teachers  : — '*  She  (my  Mother)  engaged, 
as  Tutors,  for  my  instruction,  young  Divines  who,  while  anxiously  waiting  till,  in 
quality  of  their  godly  vocation,  they  should  be  called  to  the  care  of  a  flock,  made 
me  feel  most  heavily  the  weight  of  their  shepherd-crooks.  They,  indeed,  spared 
no  pains,  within  the  sphere  of  correction,  to  make  a  most  hopeful  sheep  of  me." — Ed. 

f  This  Tutor  (we  believe)  was  the  famous  Musajus,  to  whose  Gymnasium  Kotzebue 
was  then  removed.  The  name  of  this  man  can  never  be  mentioned  in  Germany, 
without  pleasure  and  respect.  His  "  popular  Tales  of  the  Germans"  have  been 
translated  into  English,  many  years  since ;  and  although  the  translation  is  weak  com- 
pared with  the  original,  yet  all  must  own  that  the  work  coDtaios  merit,  and  gives  a 
goodL  idea  of  tlte  author's  talents  and  abUity.-'ED. 
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had  written  what  their  master  judged  worthy  of  being  known,  the 
author  ascended  a  kind  of  rostrum  and  delivered  it  aloud.  It  was 
on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  that  young  Kotzebue  carried  off  the  una- 
nimous applause  and  admiration  of  all  present  for  a  charming  little 
ballad  of  his  own  composition.  His  success,  in  this  first  attempt, 
prompted  fresh  efforts  :  and  each  succeeding  production,  remarkable 
for  its  liveliness  and  elegance,  was  rewarded  with  similar  mai'ks  of 
approbation.  These  poems,  however,  failed  in  originality,  as  the 
author  frankly  confesses  ;  and,  indeed,  the  productions  of  any  rising 
genius  should  for  some  time  be  limited  to  imitatious  of  the  best 
models,  in  order  to  lay  a  sound  foundation  whereon  to  raise  a  struc- 
ture that  may  stand  firm  for  ages. 

The  celebrated  Goethe,  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  young 
Kotzebue's  family,  was  struck  with  the  intelligence  the  youth 
evinced  on  all  subjects,  and  insensibly  acquired  a  wonderful  interest 
for  his  improvement  and  welfare.  Nothing  could  be  more  conducive 
to  the  advantage  of  this  young  writer,  than  submitting,  his  early 
productions,  to  the  mature  judgment  of  a  literary  genius  so  expe- 
rienced as  the  author  of  Werter  ;f  and  receiving,  at  his  outset  into 
life,  those  useful  admonitions  on  points  of  composition  which  have, 
undoubtedly,  infused  their  influence  over  his  whole  literary  career. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  student  at  the  great  academy 
at  Jena.  Here  he  made  a  considerable  and  rapid  progress  in  litera- 
ture, but  particularly   in  the  French  language,*  which  is   the   less 


j-  In  his  own  life,  K.  has  the  following  passage:  «'  I  cannot  find  words  to  des- 
cribe the  overpowering  emotions  excited  in  my  soul  by  this  wonderful,  pftilosopliical 
romance.  From  that  moment  I  conceived  so  enthusiastic  an  attachment  to  its 
author,  that  at  his  request,  I  would  even  readily  have  run  ray  hands  into  the  fire 
to  seek  for  his  lost  shoe-buckle  !"  This,  we  think,  savours  too  much  of  illuminism  ; 
and  thus  early  condemn  the  principles  of  Kotzebue's  works.  They  are,  in  a  word, 
anti-christian  in  the  extreme,  and  all  of  them,  that  we  have  seen,  tend  to  habituate 
the  mind  to  vice,  by  painting  the  vilest  characters  in  the  fairest  colours.  Adultery 
in  particular  he  endeavours  to  gloss  over  with  sentimentality ;  and,  therefore,  howe- 
ver bright  his  poetic  powers,  we  feel  inclined  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  his  under- 
standing, and  to  execrate  the  frivolity  ind  capriciousness  of  his  principles. — Ed. 

*  At  Jena  he  studied  French  under  Borclet,  and  Latin  under  Weidebourg,  but 
still  continued  to  write  verses  and  act  plays.  To  such  a  mind  it  is  not  surprising 
that  "  Logic"  should  prove  "  miserable,"  (as  he  says  in  his  life  above  quoted)  and 
that  lectures  on  "  Universal  History"  should  be  "dull,"  and  that  he  should  feel  aa 
*'  inveterate  nausea"  for  all  school  learning. — Ed. 
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surprising,  as  his  taste  always  appears  to  have  borne  a  stronger 
resemblance  to  that  of  French  Authors,  than  ^o  that  of  his  own 
country. 

From  Jena,  after  one  years  residence,  he  paid  a  visit  to  a 
sister  at  Duisburgh  ;  and  even  there  dissatisfied  without  a  pri- 
vate theatre,  he  embodied  a  company  of  young  "  amateurs  Dra- 
matique."  But  where  to  find  a  room  was  now  the  difficulty;  at 
length  he  obtained  permission  from  the  fathers  of  the  minorets  to  fit 
up  a  room  in  the  convent,  and  represent  a  translation  of  the  "rivals" 
of  Sheridan.  During  this  period,  his  pen  did  not  remain  in  inactivity. 
He  wrote  a  little  drama  intitled,  "  the  Ring,"  and  also  a  romance 
after  the  manner  of  Werter  which  however  was  not  published.  In 
1779,  he  returned  to  Jena,  and  applied  with  tolerable  ardour  and 
diligence  to  the  stud\'  of  the  law  ;  but  his  hours  of  leisure  were  no 
less  devoted  to  the  theatre.  He  wrote  at  this  time  a  *  Tragedy, 
called  "  Wives  a  La  mode."  He  had  scarcely  completed  his 
eighteenth  )'ear,  when  he  was  received  a  member  of  the  "  literary 
Society"  of  Jena,  and  read  a  dissertation  in  justification  of  the 
Apostacy  of  the  Emperor  Julian. 

t  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1781,  he  set  out  for  St.  Peters- 
burgh  in  quality  of  private  secretary  to  General  Bauer ;  and  during 
his  stay  in  Russia  wrote  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  intitled,  "  Demetrius 
Czar  of  Muscovy,"  which  the  police  wished  to  suppress,  because 
Demetrius  was  not  there  represented  as  an  impostor  but  a  true 
prince  ;  whereas  by  an  Ukase  of  Peter  the  Great,  he  had  been 
declared  impostor ;  notwithstanding  the  Empress  Catherine  appears 
to  have  paid  :j:  little  attention  to  this  incident. 

In  the  year  17S2,  he  married  a  lady  of  Russian  family  and  old  nobi- 
lity, and  was  appointed  president  of  the  civil  government  of  Renal ; 


*  This,  we  believe,  is  an  error,  it  was  a  Comedy  ;  and  before  this  K.  says  in  his 
Life,  he  wrote  a  Tragedy  called  "  Charlotte  Frank"  which  has  not  been  noticed  in 
the  French  text. — Ed. 

I  Here  is  what  is  vulgarly  called  "  a  hole  in  the  ballad  ;"  we  shall  however  en- 
deavour to  supply  the  want  from  other  sources.  He  finished  his  collegiate  course  at 
Jena,  by  taking  the  character  of  an  opponent  at  a  Dr's.  degree,  soon  after  which  he 
feturned  to  Weimar  and  was  admitted  Advocate — "  and  here,"  says  he,  "  while  I 
was  waiting  for  clients,  I  continued  to  be  myself  a  zealous  client  of  the  Muses." 
In  this  City  he  continued,  enjoying  the  society  of  Musaus  until  1781. — Ed. 

\  The  Play,  however,  was  not  perniitted  to  be  acted,  until  he  had  made  in  person 
^  splemn  declaration  that  he  was  "  convinced  of  Demetrius's  imposture." — En, 
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and  because,  at  tliat  period,  this  judicial  rank  was  classed  in  Russia 
according  to  military  station,  he  received  appointment  to  the  i-ank 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Towards  the  close  of  the  following  year, 
he  visited  Reikel,  where  he  wrote  th.e  two  first  of  his  dramas  which 
claim  the  merit  of  originality,  "  the  Hermit  of  Formenterra,"  and 
"  Adelaide  of  Wulfengen."*  On  his  return  to  his  Presidency  he 
established  a  private  theatre,  for  the  opening  of  which,  he  composed 
a  comedy  called,  "  Chaque  fou  a  sa  Marotte." 

In  1785,  he  travelled  into  some  parts  of  Germany;  and  com- 
menced "  A  history  of  Henri-le-bon  Duke  of  Brunswick,"  which 
he  has  never  finished.  In  1787,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe 
illness ;  and  it  was  during  pain  attendant  on  it,  that  he  has  written, 
the  two  pieces  that  have  contributed,  perhaps,  the  most  to  his 
reputation  as  an  author ;  the  "  Indians  in  England,"  and  "  Misan- 
thropy and  Repentance."f  During  this  indispoeition,  his  mental 
faculties  seemed  to  acquire  new  energy  ;  the  finest  productions  of 
his  pen,  and  most  marked  by  wit  and  talent  (as  has  often  happened) 
Mere  composed  when  labouring  under  bodily  disease. 

In  17S9,  Kotzehue  published  "The  Virgin  of  the  Sun,"  the 
•'  Natural  Son,"  and  some  other  pieces.:}:  On  account  of  his  bad 
state  of  health,  he  removed  to  Pyrmont,  in  1 790,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
waters ;  where  having  passed  some  time,  he  returned  to  Weimar,  in 
which  town  he  published  some  bitter  *'  Diatribes,"  aimed  against  the 
celebrated  philosopher  Zimmerman.  He,  however,  never  forgave 
himself  for  the  acrimony  with  which  he  treated  this  distinguished 
man. 


*  Before  these  Plaj's  he  wrote  the  Comedy  of  "  the  Nun  and  Chambermaid,"  and 
the  Romance  of  "the  Sufferings  of  the  Family  of  Ortenburg."  As  for  the  "  Hermit 
of  Fonnenterra,"  and  "  Adelaide  of  Wulfengen,"  we  think  them  the  most 
detestable  and  mischievous  productions,  which  have  fallen  under  public  notice. — 
Ed. 

f  This  last  Play  has  appeared  in  these  Countries  in  the  garb  of  the  "  Stranger." 
Concerning  this  Play  there  is  an  anecdote  told  :  At  the  time  when  "  Misanthropy 
and  Repentance"  was  played  very  often  at  Vienna,  the  following  squib  was  ono 
morning  found  in  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  5d's  Audience  Chamber  :  "  In  thi« 
place  is  performed  daily  viiscmthropy  without  rejKntajice." — Ed. 

\  One  more  play  we  remember  "  Brother  Maurice  the  Humourist,"  was  pub» 
llshed  at  that  time.  The  "  Virgin  of  the  Sun"  was  prepared  for  the  English  stage 
by  Sheridan,  under  the  new  name  of  "  Pizarro,"  and  "  the  Natural  Son" 
by  Mrs.  Inchbald  under  thQ  title  of  "  Lovers'  Vows," — Ed. 
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Kotzebue  was  at  this  time  at  the  height  of  his  literary  fame  ; 
his  dramas  had  become  popular  throughout  all  Germany,  and  each 
new  production  of  his  Muse  was  hailed  with  applause  bordering  on 
enthusiasm.  They  followed  successively  in  so  great  a  number,  that 
it  would  be  long  and  wearying  to  the  reader  to  run  over  the  cata- 
logue. 

In  this  year,  having  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  Kotzebue 
•et  out  from  Weimar  *  for  Paris,  in  the  hope  that  the  sight  of  the 
various  movements  and  bustle  of  that  city,  then  agitated  as  it  was 
by  the  Revolution,  might  dissipate  his  domestic  sorrows.  He 
remained  there  until  1795,  when  he  quitted  it  on  the  4th  of  January, 
and  returned  again  to  Russia,  where  he  found  the  government  so 
little  analogous  to  his  opinions,  that  he  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  accepted.  The  year  following,  he  received  the  office  of 
superintendant  of  the  Imperial  Theatre  at  Vienna  ;  but  of  this  he 
soon  repented,  and  retired  from  it  in  disgust.  In  1800,  he  once 
more  returned  to  Russia,  and  had  scarcely  passed  the  frontiers 
before  he  was  arrested  by  the  especial  order  of  the  Emperor,  Paul 
the  first,  and  carried  off  to  Kurgan,  in  Siberia.  The  detailed  account 
of  his  exile  is  well  known  to  the  public  by  the  history  he  has  written 
of  "  The  most  remarkable  year  of  my  Life."  It  may  well  be  called 
a  true  romance  from  the  novelty  of  incidents  and  the  beauty  and 
fancy  of  the  relation.  By  the  intervention  of  his  friends,  the 
passion  of  Paul  the  first  was  appeased  ;  and  this  monarch,  having 
recalled  .Kotzebue  from  Siberia,  heaped  on  him,  at  Petersbourgh, 
the  highest  marks  of  royal  favour.  The  Emperor  presented  him  with 
one  of  the  finest  estates  belonging  to  the  crown,  situated  in  Livonia, 
appointed  him  director  of  the  German  theatre  at  Petersbourgh,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  privy-counsellor. 

When  Alexander  mounted  the  throne,  Kotzebue  quitted  Russia 
again,  with  the  intention  of  making  a  travel  into  France,  Italy  and 
Germany.  He  determined  ultimately  to  fix  his  residence  in  Berlin, 
where  he  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Merchell,  the  compila- 
tion of  a  literary  journal,  which  is  still  carried  on  under  the  name  of 


I  This  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1790,  immediately  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  Frederica,  whose  illness  and  decease  he  has  described  in  passionate  and 
affecting  terms,  in  his  "  FUght  to  Paris."  This  work,  is  most  entertaining,  and  his 
delineation  of  France  and  French  manners,  at  that  period,  is  done  with  truth  and 
ability. — Ep. 
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the  Franc-pnrleiir,  and  which,  at  its  commencement  had,  for  its 
chief  object,  opposition  to  Goethe  and  his  adherents,  William  and 
Frederick  Schlegel. 

In  1806,  Kotzebue  set  out  for  Koenisberg,  with  the  professed  ob- 
ject of  writing  the  history  of  Russia,  for  which  the  archives  of  that 
city  contained  many  valuable  documents.     The  work  appeared  at 
Riga  in  four  volumes  ;  it  is  far  from  being  his  chef-d'ceuvre,  but  the 
extracts  from   original  papers   which   it   contains,  render  it  of  the 
highest  importance.      Having,   after  this,  retired   to   his   estate  ia 
Estonie,  it  is  said  he  contributed  largely  to  the  compilation  of  the  di- 
plomatic papers  that  Russia  published  in  1811  and  1812.     The  year 
following,  the  Emperor   Alexander  conferred   on  him   the  office  of 
Consul  General  at  Koenisberg  ;  and  in  1816,  he  appointed  him  one  of 
his  Counsellors  of  State.     At  this  period,  Kotzebue  composed  his 
history  of  the  German  Empire,  a  work  which  is  said  to  have  been 
written  with  much  partiality.     In  1817,  he  made  his  last  tour  into 
Germany,  particularly  connnissLoned,  as  has  been  reported,  to  make 
observations  on  the  literary  productions  and  public  opinions  of  that 
country,  and  to   send  back  regularly  an  account  to   Petersburgh. 
This,  however,  is  certain,  that  Kotzebue  instituted,  under  his  own 
name,  a  Weekly  Gazette  at  W^eimar,  in  which  he  gave  an  account 
of  the  new  literary  publications,  and  attacked,  without  measure  or 
moderation  the  "  Idees  liberales,"  and  the  political  principles  which 
tended  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  representation  :  together  with 
the  liberties  and  prerogatives  of  the  Universities  in  which  the  Germans 
have  justly  prided  themselves,  and  who  consider  them  as  the  main- 
spring of  their  glory  and  national  prosperity.     Kotzebue  by  these 
means,  became  the  object  of  almost  general  abhorrence,  but  more 
especially   of  the   resentment  of  the  students.     He  soon  found  it 
would  be  far  from  prudent  to  remain  in  Germany,  and  accordingly 
made  preparations  for  his  return   to  Russia.     Having  directed  his 
course  to  Manheim,  Kotzebue  was  there  assassinated,  on  the  21st 
of  March,   1819,  by  a  student,   named  Henry    Rodolphus   Sande. 
The  details  of  his  tragic  end  have  been  long  before  the  public  through 
the  various  journals.     His  murderer,  having  stabbed  himself  after 
the  fatal  blow,  was,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  year,  with  difficulty 
recovered  and  brought  to  his  senses,   which  had  fled,  as  if  in  abhor- 
rence.     He  has  been  since  executed  according  to  his  sentence. 

Kotzebue  is  not,  certainly,  reckoned  of  the  first  class  among  the 
literary  characters  of  Germany  ;  but  few  of  them,  during  their  life, 
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have  had  greater  celebrity  than  lie  ;  few  authors  have  written  with 
greater  facility,  or  produced  a  greater  number  of  works  ;  few  Ger- 
mans have  composed  and  written  in  their  own  language  with  more 
purity  and  elegance.  He  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  art 
of  touching  all  the  finer  sentiments  of  his  readers,  and  making  them 
experience,  at  his  magic  touch,  all  the  emotions  of  the  soul.  His 
imagination  was  so  fruitful,  that  the  pictures  he  delineated  were  al- 
ways true  and  animated,  although  we  rarely  find  in  them  the  traces 
of  deep  thought ;  the  mass  of  his  productions  are  dramatic,  and  the 
pieces  that  he  has  composed  amount  to  two  hundred. 

With  regard  to  the  private  life  of  Kotzebue,  as  we  have  heard, 
it  was  in  all  respects  most  exemplary.  His  enemies,  even  those  most 
violent  against  this  unfortunate  victim  of  political  fanaticism,  cannot 
deny  him  the  merit  of  being  a  kind  father,  affectionate  husband,  and 
dutiful  son.  Kotzebue  has  been  married  thrice,  and  has  left  twelve 
children,  of  whom  the  third,  QLton,  was  on  his  return  from  a  voyage 
round  the  world  with  Krusenstcrn,  and  had  almost  arrived  within 
view  of  his  parents'  abode,  when  the  fatal  dagger  was  just  plunging 
into  his  father's  bosom. 

Another  son,  Maurice,  is  now  preparing  to  publish  an  account 
of  the  Russian  Anibassage  to  Persia,  to  which  he  had  been 
attached,* 


*  We  cannot  close  this  life  of  Kotzebue  without  expressing  strongly  our  opinion 
on  the  immoral  tendency  of  his  works;  his  pen  seems  to  have  been  swayed  by  a 
predilection  for  raising  in  his  readers'  minds  the  softest  and  most  melting  ideas  of 
Bentimentality,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  consideration  for  the  purity  and  virtue  of  the 
characters,  by  whose  agency  it  may  wish  to  excite  them.  We  wish  to  speak  openly; 
»nd,  accordingly,  fear  not  to  assert  that  Kotzebue  endeavours  to  refine  the  grossest 
passions  with  the  skill  of  an  al'hemist,  and  call  them  the  weaknesses  of  mankind. 
In  short,  he  appears  ready  to  advance  the  position,  that  man  is  allured  to  vice  by  a 
strong  natural  tendency,  and,  therefore,  is  not  accountable  for  his  dereliction  from 
the  paths  of  rectitude.  To  this  conclusion  we  may  say,  with  the  Stoic  in  Persius, 
*'  Mendose  colligis — hoc  reliquura  accipio  ;  licet  illud,  et  ut  volo  tolle." 

Shall  we  then  admit  such  an  author  into  the  hands  of  youth,  and  not  warn  them 
of  their  danger? — Should  we  not  rath.i  detect  the  latent  traps,  covered  as  they  are 
by  the  beauties  of  his  fertile  fancy,  along  the  path  he  invites  the  unwary  to  pursue  ? 

Thus  much  have  we  deemed  necessary  for  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion  ;  and 
must  only  regret,  and  that  deeply,  that  talents  so  brilliant  have  been  so  misapliedt 
hiuniin  nature  so  distorted,  and  religion  so  neglected. — Ed. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Specific  gravity  of  Gases. — In  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  for 
September  last,  Dr.  Thomson  has  published  the  first  part  of  a  series 
of  experiments  to  determine  the  sp.  gr.  of  different  gases.  The 
great  importance  of  correctly  ascertaining  these  relative  weights, 
will  at  once  appear  to  every  chemical  reader  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  Atomic  theory.  The  most  accurate  experiments  hitherto  made 
on  this  subject,  were  those  by  Biot,  and  Gay-Lusac,  but  the 
numerous  corrections  which  their  method  demanded  encreased  the 
chances  of  error :  indeed  it  generally  required  the  consideration  of 
about  twenty  terms,  each  of  these  liable  to  the  errors  of  theory  or 
experiment,  to  deduce  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas.  Dr.  Thomson's 
method  is  to  take  a  large  glass  flask,  of  about  50  cubic  inches  in 
capacity,  fitted  with  a  stop-cock,  and  having  accurately  ascertained 
its  weight,  (by  means  of  a  balance  sensible  to  the  thousandth  of  a 
grain,  when  loaded  with  the  flask,)  to  exhaust  it  as  far  as  possible, 
and  weigh  it  again.  This  gives  the  air  taken  out  =.  a.  The  flask  is 
now  to  be  screwed  to  the  gas-holder,  and  the  gas  under  examination 
to  be  a.^  nitted.  When  the  stop-cock  is  again  shut  and  the  flask 
taken  off  the  gas  holder,  its  weight  is  to  be  ascertained ;  this  will 
give  the  weight  of  the  gas  which  entered  ■=.  b.  Now  it  is  clear  that 
the  volumes  of  a  and  b  must  be  equal ;  therefore,  to  find  the  sp.  gr.  of 
b  we  have  only  to  divide  its  weight  by  that  of  a.  When  the  gas 
examined  contained  atmospherical  air,  its  proportion  was  ascertained 
and  allowed  for.  Proceeding  in  this  manner  Dr.  Thomson  found 
the  sp.  gr.  of  nine  gases,  after  many  trials  to  be  as  follow : 

Oxygen 1.1117  Deutoxide  of  Nitrogen   I.01-096 

Nitrogen 0.9728  Protoxide  of  Chlorine   2.40150 

Hydrogen 0.069*  Ammonia       ....  0.59023 

Chlorine 2.5000  Hydrochloric  acid .     .   1.23436 

Protoxide  of  Nitrogen  .   1.5269 

Allowing  for  the  unavoidable  errors  of  experirtient,  he  thiriks  the 
specific  gravities  of  these  gases,  as  deduced  from  theoretical  con- 
siderations, may  be  considered  as  the  nearest  to  the  truth, 

sp.gr.     wt.  oflOOcub.  8p.gr.      wtoflOOcub. 

inches  in  grs.  uu;hes  in  grs. 

Oxygen    .     .     .     .  l.Ull  5.3.909C6  Deutox.of  Nitrogen  1.041  GO  31.78859 

Nitrogen.     .     ,     .  0.9722  29.G70ft7  Piotox.  of  Chlorine  2.444 10  74.60064 

Hydrogen      .     .  0.0694  2.19y39  Ammonia    .     .     .  0.59027  1S.01545 

Chloiine  ....  2.5000  76.29750  Hydrochloric  Acid    1.28470  39.20776 

Protox.  of  Nitrogen  1.5277  46.625S7 

We  have  annexed  the  absolute  weight  of  the  gaae.^,  calculated 
on  the  supposition,  that  100  cubic  inches  of  atmospherical  air  weigh 
30.519  grains. 

Hydrochhrate  of  Potassa  in  Rock  salt — M.  Vogel  has  examined 
salt  from  Hallein  and  Berchtesgaden,  and  salt-brine  from  Rosenheim 

z 
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in  upper  Bavaria,  in  all  which  he  found,  after  extracting  the  greater 
part  of  the  salt,  that  Hydrochlorate  of  Platinum  indicated  the 
existence  of  Potassa. 

Benzoic  acid. — Vogel  has  discovered  this  acid  in  a  crystallized 
state,  between  the  skin  of  the  kernel  of  the  Tonqiiin  bean  or  Dipleryx 
odorata  of  Wildenow.  He  has  also  found  it  abundantly  in  the 
flowers  of  the  trifolinm  melilotus  officinalis. 

Mr.  Sowerby  has  dicovered  a  bit  of  native  Platinum  which  shows 
the  four  faces  forming  the  solid  angle  of  an  Octoedron. 

Mr,  Lovi,  patentee  of  the  Aerometrical  beads  for  taking  sp.  gra- 
vities, has  arrived  in  this  city  ;  in  our  next  we  shall  enter  more  parti- 
cularly into  their  uses  and  principles  of  construction.  At  the  present, 
we  shall  only  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  the  chemist, 
distiller,  &c.  by  whom,  we  think,  they  will  be  found  eminently 
superior  to  the  instruments  now  in  use. 


CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA  FOR  OCTOBER. 

The  Sun's  apparent  diameter,  on  the  13th,  is  32'  9",  and  on  the  24thj  32'  14": 
he  enters  Scorpio  on  the  23rd  at  1  Ih.  58m.  A.  M. 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  1st  at  6h.  13m.,  and  sets  at  5h.  46m.  To  reduce  the  Solar 
to  mean  time,  on  this  day,  deduct  10m.  23s. ;  on  the  15th,  14m.  10s.  and  on  the  25tb, 
15m.  49s.     His  declination  on  tlie  1st,  is  3'  15',  S. 

The  Moon's  latitude,  on  the  Ist  at  midnight,  is  3°  31'  N.  in  12"  of  Loo;  and  it 
decreases  to  the  5th,  when  she  passes  the  ecliptic  in  her  descending  node,  in  23"  of 
Virgo.  Her  apparent  diameter,  on  the  4th,  is  29'  28",  and  it  then  increases  to 
the  20th,  being,  at  noon,  33'  14";  thence  to  the  end  of  the  month  it  decreases, 
being,  on  the  last  midnight,  29'  32".  She  will  be  in  Apogee  on  the  5th,  and  in 
Perigee  on  the  20th. 

Greatest  moonlight  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d  ;  the  moon  rising  at  4h.  15m. — 
4h.  26m. — and  4b.  41m.  r.M.     Her  phases  for  the  month  are  as  follow  : 

H.    M.  ■  H.    M.  H.    M. 

New  Moon,  Saturday  7th,      6  37  a.m. —  Rises,    6  28  a.m. —  Souths,   1 1  54  a.m. 

First  Quarter,  Sunday,  15th,  0   13  a.m.         —       3     9  p.m. —     -—         6  45  p.m. 

Full  Moon,  Saturday,   21st,  3  35  p.m.  —       4   26  pm. —     —      11    59  p.m. 

Last  Quarter,Saturday,  28th,  6  46  P.M.  —     10     6  p.m. —     —        5  40  a.m. 

Mercury  is  in  superior  conjunction  on  the  1st  at  6h.  45m.  p.m.,  and  an  evening 
Star  during  this  month.  His  latitude,  on  the  1st,  is  1°  15'  N.  in  8"  of  Libra ;  and 
he  passes  the  ecliptic  in  his  descending  node,  in  29°  of  the  same  sign,  on  the  13th. 
His  S.  bitltud:;  increases  to  1°  55',  in  26"  of  Scorpio,  on  the  31st.  His  position  is 
rather  unfavourable  for  observation  ;  he  will  be  in  conjunction  with  a  Libras  on  the 
23d,  at  2h.  10m.  A,  M.,  the  Star  will  then  be  86'  N.  of  the  planet.  The  moon 
passes  him  on  the  7th, 

Venus  is  a  morning  Star,  at  her  greatest  elongation  on  the  9th.  Her  latitude  on 
the  1st.  is  1"  49'  S.  in  23"  of  Leo;  and  it  decreases  to  the  20th,  when  she  passes 
ihe  ecliptic  in  her  ascending  node,  in  10°  of  Virgo.     Her  N.  latitude  increases  to  1* 
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in  this  sign.     The  moon  passes  her  on  the  2d.    October  1st,  enlightened  part=5.484, 
dark  part  ==  6.516. 

Mars  is  an  evening  Star.  His  latitude  on  the  1st  is  7'  S.  in  7"  of  Scorpio  ;  and 
it  increases  to  above  20/  in  28"  of  the  same  sign.  His  duration  above  the  Horizon 
after  sun-set  is  very  short.  The  moon  passes  him  on  the  9th.  He  will  be  in  con- 
junction with  cc  Librae  on  the  I  Ith,  at  4h.  37m.  P.  M.  when  the  Star  will  be  55'  N. 
of  the  planet. 

Ceres  is  an  evening  Star  at  first.  Her  latitude,  on  the  1st,  is  7"  21'  N.  in  9"  of 
Libra;  her  motion  is  direct  through  about  14°,  The  conjunction  takes  place  on 
the  2d. ;  she  then  remains  about  40m.  above  the  horizon  after  sun-set.  Ceres  nov? 
becoming  a  morning  Star,  acquires  a  more  favourable  position,  and  is  to  be  found 
on  the  17th,  under  the  5  Stars  in  triangle  of  the  Virgin  about  7"  from  ^  of  this 
constellation.     The  moon  passes  her  on  the  7th. 

Jupiter  is  on  the  Meridian  on  the  1st,  at  lOh.  58m.  p.m.  and  about  9h.  on  the 
25th.  His  latitude,  on  the  1st.  is  1°  52'  in  16''  of  Pisces;  and  it  decreases  about 
5',  his  motion  being  retrogade  through  about  2^^  The  moon  will  eclipse  him  on 
the  18th,  immersion,  4h.  57m.  15s.;  the  planet  being  15' 31'''  N.  of  the  moon's 
center.  Emersion,  5h.  27m.  45s.  The  planet  being  then  but  13^'  N.  of  the 
same  point. 

The  following  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  first  and  second  Satellites  will  be  visible  at 
the  Royal  Observatory,   Greenwich,  this  month  :   viz. 

Emersions.  Fmersions, 

1st — Sat.      7th,  at    Oh.  57m.    a.m.     2d  Sat.     6th,  at     lOh.  47m.    p.m. 
9th,    -      7       26         P.M.  14th,    -        1       25         a.m. 

16th,    -     9      22         P.M.  51st,    -       7      52         p.m. 

23rd,   -   18       11         p,  M. 
Saturn  is  on  the  Meridian  at  midnight  on  the  4th,  and  at  eleven  at  night  on  the 
19th,     His  latitude,  on  the  1st,  is  2"  44'  S.  in  11°  of  Aries;  and  it  decreases  about 
2',  his  motion  being  retrogade  through  about  2^".      The  moon  passes  him  on  the 
20th,  and  he  will  be  in  opposition  on  the  23d,  at  lib.  a.  m. 

Form  of  the  Ring.     October  1st,  transverse  axis  =  1,  Conjugate  axis  =  .253. 
Herschel  is  an  evening  Star.      His  latitude  on  the  1st,  is  12'  S.  in  26°  of  Sagit- 
tarius, continuing  nearly  the  same  during  the  whole  month.      The  moon  passes  hiia 
on  the  13th. 


l;:^'   ^^'^  ""'^  under  the  mcessity  of  07nittiiig  the  Meteorological  Table  for  this  month,  as  the  iiistru. 
ments  have  been  accidentiilly  deranged. 

In  our  next  we  shall  give  a  full  account  of  the  late  Eclipse  and  the  Phenomena  observed  at  different 
places, — KJ, 


ESSAY  ON  METEOROLOGY. 

Br  E.  W,  M,  Rice,  a.m.  m.r.i.a.  &c 

{Continued  from  page   106.) 

In  our  last  number,    I  shewed  that  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  constituted  of 

a  chemical  combination  of  two  gases,  properly  termed  atmospheric  air,  mixed  witli 

aqueous  vapour  or  gas,  and  carbonic  acid.     Some  of  its  consequent  properties  were 

also  enumerated. 
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In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  essay,  I  shall  omit  taking  the  carbonic  acid  gas  into 
account,  and  consider  our  atraosphere  as  consisting  only  of  air  and  vapour. 

As  the  medium  through  which  its  effects  are  received,  and  by  which  they  are 
equallized  and  distributed,  has  been  noticed,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Heat*;  a  principle  which,  on  this  globe,  is  possessed  of  scarcely  limited  energy 
and  seeming  ubiquity,  and  is  the  secondary  animater  of  nature.  It  was,  by  the 
power  of  Omnipotence  first  f  called  forth  from  the  once  created  chaos  of,  perhaps, 
omnigenous  vapour,  and  under  the  form  of,  or  accompanying  light,  concentrated 
and  fixed  in  the  orb  of  the  Sun,  destined  to  be  the  centre  of  this  a  planetary  system, 
itself  in  an  orbit,  of  which  flic  centre  is  too  distant  for  our  conceptions. 

In  this  division,  the  latter  part  of  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  name  Thermo- 
metry, the  order  which  presents  itself  as  most  natural,  is,  first  to  treat  of  the  nature 
or  Heat,  and  then  enumerate  and  explain  the  instruments,  and  their  constructions, 
by  which  its  effects  are  estimated,  or  its  intensity  measured.  "We  may  afterwards 
■with  more  propriety,  investigate  the  forms  under  which  heat  generally  presents 
itself  J  and  thence  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Atmospheric  Temperatuki,  &c. 

Heat  is propt'vly  the  name  of  a  well  known  sensation  excited  through  the  medium 
of  the  organs  of  feeling,  and  which,  whether  it  be  induced  by  the  action  of  a  sub- 
stance or  by  the  impulse  of  an  affection  of  matter,  is  capable,  by  intensity  of 
accumulation  or  abstraction,  of  exciting  the  idea  of  pain. 

As  the  term  heat  is  still  very  frequently  used  in  common  language  to  denote  tba 
eause  as  well  as  the  sensation,  I  have,  in  this  essay,  sometimes  used  it  in  the  former 
sense ;  though,  a  tacit  agreement  among  the  philosophic  world  has,  of  late,  assumed 
Caloric  to  designate  the  caiac.  The  sensation  excited  in  us  by  this  caloric  is  but  relative, 
depending  upon  the  quantity  of  it  called  into  action,  and  its  proportion  to  that 
already  present;  for  we  know  of  no  body  absolutely  void  of  heat,  and  we  are  well 
aware  that  a  certain  quantity,  denominated  animal  heat,  is  requisite  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life.  In  ray  opinion,  Caloric  may  be  defined  by  saying  that,  it  is 
the  fiuid  which  excites  the  sensation  of  heat.  It  has  been  defined  by  the  property 
of  causing  expansion  in  all  bodies  ;  undoubtedly,  in  most  cases,  this  fact  is  observed, 
but  from  the  experiments  of  Dr,  Brewster  on  the  propagation  of  heat  through 
plates  of  glass,  it  appears  that,  at  the  same  instant,  Caloric  is  found  to  be  the  cause  both 
of  contraction  and  erpansion:   hence  the  universality  of  the  proposition  is  doubtful. 

Various  opinions  are  still  maintained  respecting  the  intimate  nature  of  Caloric : 
some  have  conceived  it  to  be  a  material  fluid  whose  exceedingly  minute  particles 
repel  one  another,  though  they  are  capable  of  being  attracted  by  various  other 
heterogeneous  substances  :  others,  suppose  it  to  be  but  a  peculiar  affection  of  matter, 
OP  that  is  only  the  effect  of  the  vibration  of  material  particles.  A  very  strong  argu-  • 
ment  against  this  latter  opinion,  is  that  heat  passes  through  a  vacuum  where,  from  the 
abscence  of  air,  or  at  least  from  the  extreme  tenuity  of  that  present,  vibrations  can 
scarcely  be  propagated. 

Whatever  may  be  the  constituent  principle  of  heat,  the  Sun  is  evidently  the  great 
original  source  from  whence  it  is  transmitted  to  us,  in  company  with  the  rays  of 
light  to  which  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  many  of  its  properties.     Thus,  both 

#  In  its  popular  sense,  f  In  order. 
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are  emitted  in  rays  that  move  with  fmmense  velocity  ; — both  are  devoid  of  sensiUe 
gravity,  and  indeed  seem  to  be  indued  with  a  repulsive  energy,  which,  when  either 
has  been  accumulated  by  mechanical  means,  causes  it  to  fly  off'  in  every  direction;— 
both  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  radiated  or  absorbed,  though,  most  frequently,  by 
bodies  under  different  circumstances  ;  and  either  in  a  state  of  intensity  is  acco^i- 
panied  by  the  other.* 

"VVhether  the  solar  rays  contain  two  distinct  fluids,  the  one  capable  of  exciting 
the  sensation  of  light,  the  other,  that  of  heat,  is  a  matter  still  at  issue.  Dr. 
Herschel's  discovery  of  the  heat  being  greater  at  the  red  extremity  of  the  spectrun> 
than  at  the  violet,  confirmed  by  many  subsequent  experiments  executed  by  various 
philosophers,  seems  to  indicate  a  different  refrangibility  in  the  calorific  rays,  and, 
hence,  the  distinct  character  of  the  substance  of  which  they  are  composed.  However 
Dr.  Brewster  though  he  assents  to  the  fact  does  not  to  the  inference.  He  conceives 
he  has  proved,  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  1816,  that  invisible  culinary  heat  is  incapable 
of  refraction  or  of  permeating  glass  like  light ;  and,  in  the  appendix  to  the  article 
heat,  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopa;dia,  he  states  is  as  his  opinon  that  "  it  will  be 
found,  that  light,  like  all  other  matters,  whether  gaseous,  fluid,  or  solid,  is  capable 
of  being  heated,  and  that  the  solar  rays  a)'e  nothing  mor«  than  heated  light.  Hence, 
the  least  refrangible  rays,  having  the  greatest  velocity,  or  momentum,  will  produce 
the  most  powerful  calorific  effect."  This  idea  of  healed  light,  leaves  the  matter  in 
as  much  darkness  as  ever.  Now  experimenters  disagree  as  to  the  fact  of  Caloriq 
not  permeating  glass,  many  celebrated  philosophers  being  of  an  opposite  opinion ; 
and  we  know  that  a  ray  of  light  will  not  penetrate  a  glass-plate,  in  every  position. 

The  least  difficult  mode  of  accounting  for  the  various  effects  of  heat  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  will  be,  to  consider  it  as  a  fluid  distinct  from  light ; 
many  circumstances  favor  the  opinion,  though,  perhaps,  we  may  yet  find  that  light, 
heat,  electricity,  galvanism  and  magnetism  are  produced  by  modifications  of  one  and 
the  same  fluid.  Dr.  Brewster  haj  noticed  the  analogy  between  the  effects  of  heat  and 
those  of  magnetism  :  Professor  ffirstcd  conceives  that  he  has  produced  magnetic 
phenomena  by  means  of  electricity:  the  power  of  magnetizing  by  the  solar  rays  is  by 
no  means  disproved  :  few  doubt  the  identity  of  electricity  and  galvanism ;  and  their 
power  of  exciting  the  sensations  of  heat  and  light  is  well  known  :  that  these  last  are 
also  excited  by  the  solar  rays  Is  undeniable. — Can  we  then  regard  the  identity  of 
the  bases  of  these  imponderable  matters  as  an  absurd  speculation?  How  long  a  time 
elapsed  before  the  extraordinary  discovery  that  the  alkalies  were  but  ruetc^ls  altered  in 
their  properties  by  combination  with  an  (crijorm  substance. 

In  a  future  part  of  this  paper,  when  treating  of  latent  ^nd  radiant  calpri*.,.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  resume  this  question  concerning  its  nature,  on  which  so  many 
hypotheses  may  be  advanced,  and  even  maintained  with  almost  equal  probability  ; 
since  it  is  physically  impossible  to  subject  every  opinion  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

I  before  noticed  the  effects  of  caloric  in  expanding  or  increasing  the  bulk  of  almost 
every  body  submitted  to  its  influence.  As  this  expansion  always  bears  some  certain 
relation  to  the  (juantity  of  heat  infused,  and  to  the  caloric  of  temperature  possessed 
by  the  body  before  each   increment,    we  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  proportion 

*  Thus,  when  Kir  is  forcibly  and  quickly  compressed  heat  and  light  are  evolved  j  and,  when  a  ball  of 
•xygen  is  broken  in  vacuo  a  great  influx  of  heat  is  caused  and  light  extricated. 
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present,  relative  to  that  existing  under  certain  circumstances,  by  measuring  the  extent 
of  its  appreciable  effects.  Upon  this  principle,  and  the  well  knov^  n  tendency  of  heat 
to  preserve  an  equilibrium*,  is  founded  the  application  of  the  instrument  called  a 
thermometer,  used  for  measuring  temperatures. 

The  only  bodies,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  whose  expansions  for  equal  in- 
crements of  heat  are  equal,  seem  to  be  the  permanent  gases  :  and  of  these,  atmos- 
pheric air  is  the  most  easily  obtainable  for  the  purposes  of  experiment.  If,  then,  a 
column  of  dry  atmospheric  air  be  inclosed  in  a  tube  of  narrow  calibre,  and  whose 
substance  is  perfectly  unaffected  by  caloric,  it  will  experience  equal  dilatations  in 
length  for  equal  additions  of  temperature.  Now  if  this  tube  be  closed  at  one  end, 
by  terminating  in  a  large  ball ,  the  expansion,  and  consequent  elongation  of  the  in- 
cluded column,  will  be  directed  entirely  in  one  way.  Let  us  now  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  measuring  these  changes,  or  of  always  ascertaining  the  surface  of  this 
column,  without  su!)jecting  it  to  any  alteration  of  the  force  which  restrains  it  from 
obeying  the  impulse  of  its  natural  elasticity  ;  we  shall  thus  have  a  standard  thermo- 
meter which  will  accurately  point  out  the  ratios  of  the  quantities  of  caloric  received 
by  it :  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  considered  as  an  indicator  of  the 
absolute  quantity  present,  nor  even  more  than  a  measure  of  it,  relatively  to  that  un- 
known absolute  quantity  required  to  expand  the  thcrmoraetric  fluid  any  certain 
number  of  parts.  If  this  thermometer  be  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  freezing 
water,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  melting  ice,  and  the  height  of  the  column  ba 
marked,  we  shall  have  one  point  of  a  fixed  scale.  Again,  if,  when  the  mercurial 
column  in  the  barometer,  at  the  level  of  the  sea  and  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice,  stands  at  the  height  of  29.9  inches,  we  bring  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer 
to  that  of  boiling  water,  and  note  the  point  to  which  the  aerial  column  has  risen, 
the  interval  bet«eun  it  and  the  former  will  give  the Jundu/ncntal  interval  of  the  scale. 

By  detennining  the  interval  on  these  fixed  principles,  it  is  in  our  power  to  construct 
thermometers  coinpara!)le  with  each  other,  and  whose  boiling  points  will  always, 
when  tried  under  similar  circumstances,  indicate  equal  accessions  of  heat.  For  it  is 
found  that  snow  or  ice  in  a  melting  state  (that  is,  while  part  remains  unliquified,) 
invariably  retains  the  same  temperature;  and  it  is  also  observed,  that  water  acquires 
the  state  of  active  ebullition  at  precisely  the  same  degree  of  heat,  when  the  actual 
pressure  of  the  superincumbent  atmospherical  column  remains  the  same.  By 
dividing  the  fundamental  interval  into  180  equal  parts,  or  degrees,  and  mark- 
ing the  freeezing  point  32,  the  boiling  point  will  be  212  ;  and  we  shall  have 
the  division  introduced  by  Fahrenheit.  This  scale,  still  distinguished  by  his  name, 
may  be  extended,  as  fEir  as  convenient,  above  or  below  the  fixed  points,  by  marking 
successive  portions  each  equal  to  a  degree. 

The  division  of  the  fundamental  interval  adopted  by  different  nations  is  by  no  means 
the  same.  Celsius,  a  Swedish  philosopher,  has  divided  it  into  tOO  degrees,  com- 
mencing from  the  freezing  point ;  his  plan  is  followed  in  France.  Reaumur's 
division  is  80,  and  De  Lisles,  used  in  Russia,  is  1 50  degrees.  Of  the  four,  I  prefer 
the  Centigrade,  and  cannot  perceive  the  superiority  of  Fahrenheit's  unphilosophical 
division  over  the  elegant  brevity  of  decimal  notation. 


#  When  a  hot  and  a  cold  body  are  placed  in  contact,  caloric  is  given  out  by  the  one,  and  absorbed  by 
0»e  other,  until  precisely  the  same  temperature  is  attained  by  both. 
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The  correspondence  between  these  different  scales  will  be  shewn  by  copiou* 
tables  to  be    inserted  in  our  next  number. 

As  the  perfect  thermometer,  just  described,  as  yet  exists  but  in  theory,  we  are 
obliged  to  seek  for  other  more  convenient  substances  with  which  to  construct  out 
instruments.  Its  sensibility,  transparency,  &c.  point  out  glass  as  best  adapted  for 
the  envelope  ;  for  the  thermomctric  fluid  mercury  possesses  many  superior  advantages, 
for  instance,  its  boilinjj  and  freezing  points  are  very  far  separated  ;  it  is  extremely 
sensible  to  the  effects  of  heat ;  its  rate  of  expansion  is  pretty  equable,  at  all  event* 
below  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  This  fact  has  been  directly  proved  by 
Dulong  and  Petit  in  their  late  experiments,  in  which  they  found  that,  as  far  as  100" 
centigrade,  the  degrees  indicated  by  the  mercurial  thermometer  perfectly  coincided 
with  those  deduced  from  the  expansion  of  air. 

When  speaking  of  degrees  of  temperature,  I  shall  in  general  refer  them  to  the 
scale  of  a  perfect  air  thermometer,  and  give  the  corrections  necessary  to  be  made  ia 
the  graduation  and  constiuction  of  mercurial  thermometers  so  as  to  reduce  their 
indications  to  the  same  standard. 

In  some  cases  where  it  is  requisite  to  measure  very  low  temperatures,  the  thermo- 
meters are  filled  with  Alcohol,  a  liquor  which  has  not  hitherto  been  frozen.  These, 
however,  seldom  agree  with  each  other  at  all  temperatures,  chiefly  from  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  Alcohol  always  precisely  of  the  same  strength .  When  we 
are  obliged  to  use  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  minimum  thennometer,  it  should  not  be 
coloured. 

When  the  length  of  the  stem  will  permit,  the  fundamental  interval  is  determinedi 
for  all  mercurial  thermometers,  in  the  same  manner  as  described  when  speaking  of 
the  air  thermometer  ;  however,  when  the  tube  is  short,  the  freezing  point,  can  alone 
be  thus  found.  Some  other  temperature  inust  therefore  be  ascertained  by  compa- 
rison with  a  standard  thermometer,  and  the  interval  divided  into  its  proper  number 
of  degrees  :  theie  may  be  afterwards  extended.  The  latter  mode  is  that  commonly 
used  for  the  graduation  of  spirit  thermometers,  as  tlie  alcohol  is  converted  inta 
Tapour  long  before  it  reaches  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

I  shall  uow  endeavour  to  describe  the  Thermometers  most  used  in  Meteorology. 

Fig.  1,  represents  a  mercurial  thermometer  hermetically  sealed  at  the  end  FC, 
and  attached  to  an  ivory  scale  abed,  which  is  mounted  on  a  stand.  The  side  F  of  the 
scale  is  graduated  according  to  Fahrenheit's  method,  and  the  side  C  carries  the  cen- 
tesimal division.  The  scale  of  this  thermometer  embraces  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  but  that  for  meteorological  purposes  needs  not  exceed  the  extent  of  100 
degrees. 

Fig.  2,  represents  a  spirit  thermometer  for  ascertaining  low  temperatures,  the 
bulb  b  is  blown  a  little  larger  than  usual  and  somewhat  oval. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  or  cold  experienced 
by  the  thermometer  during  any  pxirticular  interval,  it  is  necessary  that  the  instru- 
ment should  be  capable  of  regisicriii<r  the  degrees  of  greatest  or  least  heat. — This 
is  etfected  by  means  of  two  thermometers,  that  which  shows  the  greatest  heat  being 
termed  the  maximum,  and  the  other  the  miniimun  thermometer. — Those  com- 
monly in  use  are  of  a  very  simple  construction.  The  mercurial  thermometer,  A, 
(Fig.  6,)  of  a  somewhat  wider  bore  than  ordinary,  having  a  small  bit  of  knobbed  steeL- 
wire  e  over  the  mercury,  so  as  to   slide  easily  ^ip  and  dov/n   in  the  tube,    is  placed 
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in  <l  horizontal  position.  As  the  temperature  increases,  the  mercurj'  pushes  forward 
the  bit  of  steel  or  index ;  but  when  the  mercury  again  retires,  in  consequence  of 
t  diminution  of  temperature,  the  index  remains  behind  at  the  highest  point  to  which 
Ibfe  mercury  has  risen.  Another  thermometer  B,  Fig.  6,  of  a  similar  bore,  but  filled 
*i'ith  Alcohol  and  having  a  small  thread  of  knobbed  black  glass  k,  about  half  an  inch 
in  length,  immersed  in  the  fluid,  is  also  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  As  th* 
temperature  diminishes,  and  the  spirit  sinks  in  the  tube,  it  is  found  that  th6 
Surface  of  the  liquid  does  not  pass  the  glass  index,  but  carries  it  along  with  it; 
however,  when  an  increase  of  temperature  again  takes  place  and  the  spirit  rises  in 
the  tube,  the  index  is  left  behind  at  the  lowest  point  to  which  the  liquid  had  sunk. 
To  prepare  the  instfuments  for  a  new  observation,  they  are  both  inclined  so  as  to 
bring  the  index  in  each  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  when  they  are  again  placed  in 
1  horizontal  position  :  their  scaWs  are  usually  determined  by  comparing  them  with  a 
Standard  mercurial  thermometer.  Tiie  most  convenient  mode  of  fitting  up  thest 
instruments  is  to  affix  them  both,  in  contrary  positions,  to  a  wooden  scale  abed 
Jnclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  with  a  brass  cap.  I.  This  tube  is  to  be  cemented,  at  the 
otlier  extremity,  to  a  circular  piece  of  brass,  from  which  projects  a  centered  frame- 
Work.  The  instrument  is  thus  pcimitted  to  have  a  motion  round  the  screw  T, 
introduced  into  a  little  l>rass  block  set  at  right  angles  on  the  plate  K,  -wliich  ma^ 
be  attached,  by  the  screws  at  each  end,  to  a  window  shutter  or  otiier  convenient 
support.  To  prevent  handling  the  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  th* 
floats,  a  screw,  g,  acting  on  the  frame-work,  serves  to  elevate  or  depress  tlie  thermo- 
meters, which,  from   their  positions,  arc  rectified  by  one  and  the  same  motion. 

Six's  thermometer,  represented  in  fig.  3,  is  jjroporly  a  spirit  thermometer :  a  ft  is  A 
tube  of  thin  glass,  about  1 6  inches  long,  and  5-6"ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  c  d  ej'g  ft 
is  a  smaller  tube,  with  the  inner  diameter  about  l-20th  of  an  inch,  joined  to  a  larger 
it  the  upper  end  b,  and  bent  down  first  on  tiie  left  side,  and  then,  after  descending 
two  inches  below  a  b,  upwards  again  on  the  right,  in  the  several  directions  c  d  e, 
jf  g  h,  parallel  to,  and  one  inch  distant  from  it.  At  the  end  of  the  same  tube,  at 
k,  the  inner  diameter  from  h  to  i,  which  is  two  inches  in  length,  is  enlarged  to  half  an 
inch.  This  glass  is  filled  with  highly  rectified  spirit  of  \Vine  to  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  end  »,  excepting  that  part  of  the  small  tube  from  d  to  g,  which  is  filled  with 
mercury.  From  a  view  of  the  instrument  it  will  be  readily  conceived,  that  when 
the  spirit  in  the  large  tube  is  expanded  by  heat,  the  mercury  in  the  small  tube  on 
Ihe  lef\  side  will  be  pressed  down,  and  cause  that  oil  the  right  side  to  rise :  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  spirit  is  condensed  by  cold,  the  reverse  will  happen.  Fahrenheit's 
»cale,  which  commences  with  20°  at  the  top  of  tlie  left  side,  has  the  degrees  numbered 
downwards,  while  that  at  the  right  side,  beginning  with  20'^  at  the  boitom,  ascenda. 
Triie  divisions  are  ascertained  by  placing  the  t.iermometer  with  a  good  standard 
mercurial  one  in  water,  gradually  heating  or  cooling  it,  and  marking  the  divisions  of 
the  new  scale  at  every  five  degrees.  The  divisions  below  32°  are  taken  by  me^ns  of 
freezing  mixtures.  In  order  to  shew  how  high  the  mercury  has  risen  in  the  observer's 
absence,  there  is  placed  within  the  small  tube  of  the  thermometer,  above  the  surfaC* 
of  the  mercury  on  eitlier  side,  immersed  in  the  spirit  of  wine,  a  small  index,  fitted  ^o 
as  to  pass  up  and  down  as  occasion  may  require.  One  of  these  indices  is  rejiresented 
in  fi^.  4 ;   a  is  a  small  glass  tube,  3-4ths  of  an  inch  long,  hermetically  sealed  at 
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eadi  end,  inclosing  a  piece  of  steel-wire  nearly  of  the  same  length  ;  at  each  end 
c  d  is  fixed  a  short  piece  of  tube  of  black  glass,  of  such  a  diameter  as  to  pass  freely 
up  and  down  within  the  small  tube  of  the  thermometer.  The  lower  end  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  is  carried  up  with  it  when  it  rises,  while  the  piece 
at  the  upper  end,  being  of  the  same  diameter,  keeps  the  body  of  the  index  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  the  thermometrical  tube.  From  the  upper  end  of  the  body  of  the 
index,  at  c,  is  drawn  a  spring  of  glass  to  the  fineness  of  a  hair,  above  3-4ths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  which  being  set  a  little  obliquely,  presses  lightly  against  the  surface  of 
the  tube,  and  prevents  the  index  from  following  the  mercury  when  it  descends,  or 
being  moved  by  the  spirit  passing  up  and  down,  or  by  any  sudden  motion  giren  to 
the  instrument  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  pressure  is  so  adjusted  as  to  pennit  this 
index  to  be  readily  carried  up  by  the  surface  of  the  rising  mercury,  and  downwards, 
whenever  the  instrument  is  rectified  for  observation.  This  index,  by  not  returning 
witli  the  mercury  when  it  descends,  shews  distinctly  and  accurately  how  high  tlie 
mercury  has  risen,  and  consequently  what  degree  of  cold  or  heat  has  happened.  To 
prevent  the  spirit  from  evaporating,  the  tube  i  is  closely  sealed  at  the  end.  The 
daily  rectification  of  this  instrument  is  performed,  by  applying  a  small  magnet  to 
that  part  of  the  tube  against  which  the  index  rests  ;  by  the  action  of  which  the  in- 
cluded piece  of  steel-wire,  and  consequently  the  index,  is  easily  brought  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  mercury. 

Ml".  L.  Howard,  objecting  to  tlie  length  of  these  indices,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
justly  dissatiified  with  the  construction  now  generally  adopted,  proposes  "  to  make  the 
index  of  a  needle  5-4th3  of  an  inch  in  leugtJiFig.  5  ;  to  restore  the' cylindrical  caps  a  b, 
which  may  be  made,  as  at  first,  of  very  short  pieces  of  tube  ;  and  to  insert  along 
with  the  needle  into  the  upper  cap,  three  pieces  of  the  finest  steel-wire.  These  being 
cut  off  just  above  the  lower  cylinder,  bent  a  little  outward,  and  severally  capped  at 
the  point  with  a  very  small  drop  of  fusible  glass,  will  form  springs,  having  their 
play  in  the  space  between  the  two  cylinders,  round  the  needle." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  iron  should  mH  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
spirit,  as  it  is  generally  observed  that,  after  some  time,  it  becomes  oxidated.  Indeed 
the  instrument  is  altogether  objectionable,  and  labours  under  mr.ny  defects,  some  being 
pec'ullar  to  itself,  and  others  in  common  with  most  spirit  thermometers.  One  of 
these,  from  its  frequent  occurrence,  desei-ves  particular  attention.  '•  At  t!ie  firsi, 
approach  of  cold  weather,  a  small  bubble  of  air  sometimes  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  spirit,  which  increasing  and  getting  into  the  tube,  at  length  occupies  several  de- 
crees of  the  scale  ;  but,  without  disturbing  the  results  in  proportion.  We  may  get 
rid  of  this  by  first  cooling  the  instrument,  so  as  to  bring  tlie  air  back  into  the  spirit 
tube,  and  then  making  the  bubble  move  to  and  fro  in  the  spirit  before  the  fire  :  the 
pressure  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  included  air  and  vapour,  soon  drives  it 
back  into  the  spirit;  but  it  is  subject  to  reappear."  I  have  been  thus  particular  in 
the  description,  &c.  of  this  instrument,  not  because  I  would  recommend  it,  but  be^ 
cause  it  is  still  used  by  many  who  keep  meteorological  journals. 

Mr.  Leslie's  ingenious  modificat-'on  of  the  air  thermometer,  named  the  Differ- 
ential Thermometer  is  represented  in  Fig.  7.  It  is  thus  constructed:  two  glass 
tubes,  dabe  and  ecs,  of  unequal  length,  each  terminating  in  a  hollow  ball, 
and  having  their  bores  somewhat  widened  at  the  other  ends  (a  small  portion  of  sul- 
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pTiuric  acid,  tinged  with  carmine,  being  introduced  into  the  ball  A  of  the  longer 
tube),  are  joined  together  by  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe,  and  afterwards  bent  nearly 
into  the  shape  of  the  letter  U;  the  flexure  b  being  made  just  below  the  joining, 
where  the  cavity  at  c  facilitates  the  adjustment  of  the  instrument ;  this,  by  a  little 
dexterity,  is  performed,  by  forcing,  with  the  heat  of  the  hand,  a  few  minute  globules 
of  air  from  the  one  cavity  into  the  other.  The  balls,  AB,  are  blown  as  equal  as  the  eye 
can  judge,  and  from  4-lOths  to  7-IOths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  tubes  are  such 
as  are  drawn  for  thennometers,  only  with  wider  bores ;  the  shorter  one  to 
which  the  scales  is  affixed,  must  have  an  exact  calibre  of  a  50th,  or  60th,  of  an  inch. 
The  bore  of  the  long  tube  need  not  be  so  regular,  but  should  be  visiljly  larger,  as 
the  coloured  liijuid  will  tlien  move  ijuicker  under  any  impression.  Each  leg  of  the 
instrument  is  from  three  to  six  inches  in  height,  and  the  balls  are  from  two  to  four 
inches  apart." 

This  instrument,  from  its  construction,  can  only  indicate  the  differenee  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  two  corresponding  balls,  which  is  eflTected  by  means  of  the  ivory  scale 
attached  to  one  of  the  legs.  The  ball  b,  in  which  the  other  leg  terminates,  is  called  the 
Jvcal  ball.  The  scale  is  determined  by  cooling  the  focal  ball  down  to  the  freezing 
temperature  ;  the  included  air  will  consequently  contract  itself,  and  the  liquor  in  the 
graduated  leg  will  evidently  subside ;  the  point  at  which  it  stands  is  to  be  marked  on 
the  scale  with  0,  and  is  the  Zero.  The  height  of  this  point  above  the  flexure  of  the 
legs  is  adjustable,  according  to  convenience,  before,  or  even  after  the  tubes  are  per- 
fectly cemented  together,  and  is  generally  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  shorter 
tube.  Having  obtained  the  freezing  point,  the  boiling  point  is  next  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  exposing  the  focal  ball  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water  or  steam,  and  marking 
the  height  to  v.hich  the  coloured  fluid  rises.  The  interval  between  these  points  is  to 
be  divided  into  1000  parts,  or  degrees.      This  scale  is  termed  the  Millesiinal. 

Two  ingenious  and  convenient  modifications  of  this  instrument  have  been  intro- 
duced, one  by  Mr.  Leslie  himself,  the  other  by  Dr.  De  Butts,  of  Baltimore.  For 
the  figures  of  these  instruments  I  am  reluctantly  obliged  to  rtier  the  reader  to  I'l. 
IV.  to  be  given  with  the  next  Number. 

The  first  is  termed  a  Pendant  Differential  Thi'TmomeU-r,  and  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  finding  the  difTerencc  between  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  that  of  a  superincumbent  stratum  of  air.  It  consists  of  a  stem  ej  {Fig. 
1)  formed  of  thermometer-tube,  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  having  a  ball  a  blown 
on  one  end;  info  wliich  a  little  coloured  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  introduced.  To  the 
open  end  is  to  be  hermetically  joined  a  similar  ball  6,  blown  on  the  end  of  a  short 
tube  c  d,  having  part  of  its  bore  dilated  into  a  narrow  cylindrical  reservoir  not 
exceeding  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  reservoir,  by  its  capillary  attraction, 
detains  and  supports  the  acid. 

Dr.  De  Butts  formed  his  difTerential  thermometer  in  the  following  manner  :  he 
procured  a  glass  tube  e  d  closed  at  one  end,  and  in  the  middle  of  wliich  a  ball  g  was 
blown  almost  as  thin  as  that  of  the  common  thermometer.  Into  this  tube  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  tinged  with  carmine,  was  poured  until  the  fluid  stood  at  the 
point  c.  A  thermometer-tube  b  i,  terminating,  at  one  end,  in  a  very  thin  ball  b, 
one  inch  diameter,  but  open  at  the  other  end,  was  introduced  into  the  tube  con- 
taining the  acid,  until  its  open  termination  6  had  passed  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
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below  the  surface  of  the  acid.  The  stem  of  the  thermometer  was  sufficiently  larga 
to  be  embraced  closely  by  all  that  portion  of  the  glass  tube  e  d  above  the  ball.  The 
instrument  was  placed  upon  its  stand,  and  white  lead,  in  oil,  laid  on  with  a  camel  hair 
pencil  in  repeated  coats,  at  the  point  e,  until  there  was  no  longer  any  connexion  be- 
tween the  enclosed  and  external  air.  When  the  cement  was  dry  the  upper  ball  was 
heated  as  usual,  by  which  a  small  portion  of  air  was  thrown  into  the  lower  ball : 
upon  removing  the  heating  cause,  the  acid,  of  course,  rose  in  the  tube — it  was  thus 
adjusted  to  a  convenient  height.  The  scale  a  was  then  attached  to  the  tube,  and 
graduated  by  first  marking  the  point  at  which  the  acid  stood  when  the  temperatur.f 
of  the  balls  was  equal  ;  then,  determining  the  atmospheric  temperature  by  a  good 
thermometer,  the  lower  ball  of  the  instrument  was  plunged  into  water  ascertained 
to  be  10°  Fahr.  colder  than  the  atmosphere.  The  point  to  which  the  acid  sunk  was 
marked,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  ascertained  points  divided  into  100". 
Hence  10°  on  this  instrument  equalled  1°  of  Fahrenheit  s  scale.  The  graduation 
may  be  carried  farther,  on  either  side,  after  a  similar  manner,  by  immersing  the  lower 
ball  (answering  to  the  Jvcal  ball  of  Mr.  Leslie's)  in  water  either  warmer  or  colder 
than  tlie  atmosphere.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  comparisons  should 
be  made  to  embrace  but  small  intervals  of  temperatiu-e,  as  sulphuric  acid  itself 
suffers  an  expansion  by  no  means  regular. 

Kewlev's  Balance  Thermometer  is  an  escellent  contrivance  for  regulating  tem- 
peratures, by  becoming,  at  any  particular  degree  of  heat,  a  first  moving  power  for 
putting  in  motion  machinery  which  may  open  or  close  flues,  windows,  regulators,  &c. 
In  the  perspective  representation  of  this  instrument,  Fig.  8,  A,  is  a  glass  tube,  with 
Its  bulbs  c  and  d,  hermetically  sealed  at  e,  and  having  a  very  fine  aperture  at  J,  for 
the  admission  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
contained  in  the  bulb  d:  g  is  a  milled-head  nut,  let  into  a  mortise  in  the  frame  h, 
having  a  female  screw  in  its  centre,  through  which  the  screw  i  is  made  to  pass.  Tbjs 
nut  serves  to  elevate  or  depress  the  tube  with  the  two  clamjiing-pieces  (between  %vhic)[i 
it  is  screwed  fast)  in  the  frame  /;,  for  the  purpose  of,  adjusting  the  instrument  to  its 
proper  centre  of  gravity :  ^  is  a  milled  nut,  having  a  pi-nion  on  its  arbor,  and  serves 
the  purpose  of  moving  the  scaled  to  the  right  or  left,  as  may  be  required :  m  and  n 
are  the  knife-edged  centres,  on  which  the  instrument  swings  in  any  ornamental  frame 
that  the  possessor  may  choose.  When  the  instrument  is  at  the  mean  temperature  of 
its  range,  the  bulbs  c  and  d  ought  to  be  each  about  half  full,  and  the  small  tube 
communicating  with  the  bulbs  quite  full  of  mercury ;  and  the  large  tube,  and  half 
of  the  bulb  c,  full  of  Alcohol.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  when  the  Alcohol  in  th,e 
large  tube  expands  by  an  increase  of  temperature,  it  must  press  upon  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  bulb  c,  and  force  a  quantity,  equal  to  its  expansion,  into 
the  bull)  d  :  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  instrument  will  thereby  be  altered,  aud 
it  will  turn  upon  its  centres.  Therefore,  when  the  temperature  is  desired  to  be  known 
the  scale  is  to  be  moved  by  turning  the  nut  Ic,  in  order  to  bring  the  instrument  to  a 
balance;  when  that  is  done  the  degree  is  read  off"  at  o.  When  this  instrument  is 
used  as  a  first  moving  power,  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  hot -houses,  &c.  it  has 
a  lever  or  wlieel  attached  to  one  of  its  centres,  which  communicating  with  machinery, 
puts  it  in  motion,   when  the  temperature  is  either  higher  or  lower  ^han  the  degres 
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desired :   this   motion  opens  or  closes  the  windows,  flues,  &c.  as  may  be  necessary, 
until  the  degree  of  temperature,  to  which  the  instrument  is  set,  be  produced. 

Having  glanced  over  the  general  principles  on  wliich  thermometers  are  con- 
structed, and  given  a  description  of  those  lised  in  Meteorological  observations,  I 
shall  now  endeavour,  in  a  more  particular  manner  and  at  length,  to  lay  before  the 
experimentalist  the  best  mode  of  making,  filling,  and  graduating  thermometers.  In 
doing  this  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  experience  of  others  ;  the  reader  may  there- 
fore expect,  here,  to  meet  with  many  of  the  directions  and  observations  given  on  these 
sul)jects  in  various  works.  Those  to  which  I  am  particularly  indebted  for  theoretical 
information  are: — the  Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  67,  part  2  ;  the  article  Thfrmometcr  in  Dr. 
Kees'  Encyclopedia  ;  and  Dr.Henrys  Elements  of  Experimental  Chemistry,  Vol.1. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  procure  thermometer  tubes;  these  may  be  had  at  the 
glass-house,  and  of  the  Philosophical  instrument-makers.  "  In  purchasing  them, 
those  should  be  rejected  that  are  not  hermetically  sealed  at  both  ends  ;  because  the 
smallest  condensation  f»f  moisture,  which  must  take  place  when  air  is  freely 
admitted  within  the  tube,  is  injurious  to  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument.  A  small 
bottle  of  elastic  gum  should  be  provided,  in  the  side  of  which  a  brass  valve  is  fixed, 
or  a  piece  of  brass  perforated  by  a  small  hole,  to  be  occasionally  stopped  by  the 
hand.  A  blow-pipe  is  also  an  essential  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  in  addition  to 
one  of  the  ordinary  kind,  it  will  be  found  useful  to  have  one  which  is  supplied  with 
air  by  a  pair  of  double  bellows,  worked  by  the  foot." 

"  Before  proceeding  to  the  construction  of  the  thermometer,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain,  that  the  tube  is  of  equal  diameter  in  different  parts.  This  is  done  by 
breaking  off  both  the  sealed  ends,  immersing  one  of  them,  an  inch  or  two  deep,  in 
clean  and  dry  Mercury,  and  then  closing  the  other  end  with  the  finger.  On 
withdrawing  the  tube  from  the  Mercury,  a  small  column  of  that  fluid  remains  in  it, 
the  length  of  which  is  to  be  examined,  by  laying  the  tube  horizontally  on  a  graduated 
ruler.*  By  inclining  the  tube,  this  column  may  be  gradually  moved  through  its 
whole  length ;  and  if  the  tube  be  of  uniform  bore,  it  will  measure  the  same  in 
every  part.  Such  a  degree  of  perfection,  however,  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  observed 
throughout  tubes  of  considerable  length  ;  but  in  general,  a  portion  of  the  tube,  of 
sufficient  length  for  a  thermometer,  will  be  found  perfect;  and  this  part  is  to  be 
broken  off."  When  great  accuracy  is  desired,  select  the  best  tube  by  the  means 
just  recited,  and  introduce  into  it  a  small  column  of  Mercury  as  before.  Cause  one 
extremity  of  this  column  to  coincide  with  a  point  (which  1  shall  call)  a,  very  near 
to  the  end  of  the  tube — setting  out  from  this,  mark  on  the  glass,  with  a  knife,  the 
other  termination  ftj-  of  the  column,  wliich  is  then  to  be  moved  forward  until  its 
nearer  extremity  accurately  coincides  with  the  point  b,  before  occupied  by  the 
farther  extremity  ;  mark  the  upper  termination,  and  so  proceed  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube,  or  as  far  as  may  be  judged  necessary.  A  scale  will  thus  be 
formed,  the  intercepted  parts,  I  I  &c.  of  which  will  show  the  portions  of  the 
hollow  cylinder,  or  bore  of  the  tube,  equal  to  each  other  in  capacity.  This  scale 
may  be  further  divided,  to  any  required  degree  of  minuteness,  by  continual  bisectionj 


*  If  the  tube  be  of  an  extremely  fine  bore,  the  mercury  will  not  enter,  but  must  6e  drawn  in  by  th* 
action  of  the  elastic  botUe. 

■J-  These  points  should  be  observed  through  a  tiaversing  microscope  to  prevent  parallax. 
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which  may  be  performed  in  the  following  manner  -.  pour  out  something  Irss  than 
half  the  mercury  contained  in  the  traversing  column ;  make  one  of  its  extremities 
coincide  with  the  point  a  from  which  the  scale  of  equal  parts  was  set  off;  slightly 
mark  the  point  where  rests  the  other  extremity  c,  which  must  now  be  moved 
forward  till  it  arrives  at  the  point  b  ;  make  another  slight  mark  over  the  nearer  ter- 
mination. These  two  slight  marks  may  be  considered  as  equi-distant  from  the  centre 
of  the  primary  division  /.  For,  if  nearly  half  the  original  column  of  mercury- 
have  been  taken  out,  and  the  tube  be  not  of  a  very  unequal  bore,  the  distance 
of  these  points  from  the  centre  should  be  inconsiderable,  and  so  small  an  extent  of 
the  tube  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  cylindrical. 

To  perform  the  graduation  of  the  tube,  as  here  recommended,  the  most  commo- 
dious method  will  be  to  affix  the  tube,  by  means  of  clamps  lined  with  leather,  to  a 
wooden  bar,  placed  horizontally,  and  furnished  with  a  longitudinally-traversing 
microscope,  whose  focus  moves  directly  over  the  tube.  The  requisite  motion  may 
be  "-iven  to  the  column  of  mercury  by  elevating  one  end  of  the  bar ;  or,  still  better, 
by  means  of  two  elastic  gum-bottles  provided  with  brass  stoppered-valves,  tied  one 
on  each  end  of  the  tube.  I  prefer  a  scratch-diamond  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
the  divisions. 

Having  prepared  the  tube,  either  plain  or  graduated,  the  next  thing  is  to 
blow  a  bulb  on  one  end  of  it.  For  this  the  globular  shape  is  now  general  preferred, 
as  being  that  which  will  oppose  the  greatest  resistance  to  any  alteration  (in  shape  or 
size,)  resulting  from  atmospheric  pressure.  The  operation  of  blovving  the  bulb  is  one 
•which  requires  a  dexterity  attainable  only  by  practise,  and  had,  therefore,  better 
be  entrusted  to  an  experienced  workman.  It  may,  however,  be  thus  effected.  "  On  one 
end  of  the  tube  let  the  neck  of  the  elastic  bottle  be  firmly  tied  ;  and  let  the  other  end 
be  heated,  by  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  till  the  glass  softens.  The  softened  part 
must  then  be  pressed,  by  a  clean  piece  of  metal,  into  the  form  of  a  rounded 
button  ;  and  to  this  the  flame  of  the  lamp  must  be  steadily  applied,  till  it  acquires 
a  white  heat,  and  seems  about  to  enter  into  fusion.  To  prevent  its  falling  on  one 
side,  the  tube,  during  this  time,  must  be  constantly  turned  round  by  the  hand. 
When  the  heated  part  appears  perfectly  soft,  remove  it  quickly  from  the  lamp,  and 
holding  the  tube  vertically,  with  the  elastic  bottle  uppermost,  press  this  last  gently 
with  the  hand.  The  glass  will  be  blown  into  a  small  ball,  but  not  into  one  sufli- 
ciently  thin  for  the  purpose.  To  this,  the  flame  of  the  lamp  must  be  again  applied, 
turning  it  quickly  round ;  and,  on  a  second  or  third  repetition  of  the  process  of 
blowing,  the  ball  will  be  completely  formed.  The  proportion  of  the  size  of  the 
ball  to  the  bore  of  the  tube,  can  only  be  learned  by  some  experience." 

Durand  has  proposed  a  formula  for  finding  the  proportion,  but  it  is  seldom  or  never 
used  in  practice.  "  He  expresses  the  length  of  the  tube,  measured  in  diameters  of 
itself,  by  a  ;  the  whole  capacity  of  the  ball  and  tube  by  c  ;  the  capacity  of  the 
fuiidmncntal  interval,  (or  that  between  the  boiling  and  freezing  points  of  water,) 
expressed  in  the  same  parts  with  the  whole  capacity,  by  a  ;  the  number  of  degrees  of 
the  fundamental  interval,  both  above  and  below  it,  by  n  ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  ball, 
measured  in  diameters  of  the  tube,  by  6."  The  formula  deduced  for  finding  the  value  of  , 

b  is  then,  6  =    \  /        ^  /?  v  ^ ■    —  1 
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Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  ball  too  large,  which  would  greatly  diminish 
the  sensibility  of  the  instrument:  as  Dr.  Herschell  has  calculated  that  the  sensibility 
of  unequal  thermometers  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  diameters  of  their 'bulbs. 
When  the  linear  extent  of  the  fundamental  interval  is  required  to  be  great,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  thermometric  Barometer,  the  ball  must  bear  a  much  greater  proportion 
to  the  bore  than  usual.  Indeed,  in  such  cases  a  capillary  tube  is  to  be  preferred  ; 
but,  it  is  by  uo  means  easy  to  blow  a  bulb  on  it  after  the  common  method  :  the 
most  convenient  way  is,  to  join  to  it,  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  a  very  short-stemmed 
ball  that  has  been  blown  on  a  tube  of  wider  bore. 

The  dimensions  of  two  of  my  thermometers,  which  are  exceedingly  accurate, 
and  possess  sufliclent  sensibiUty  for  common  purposes,  are,  in  parts  of  an  inch,  as 
follow  ;  No.  1.  Bore  .01  ;  diameter  of  the  ball  .'J6  ;  each  degree  occupies  .043  of  an 
inch.  No. '2.  Bore  .02 ;  diameter  of  the  ball  .56 ;  each  degree  occupies  .05  of  an 
iuch. 

When  the  bore  of  the  thermometer  is  wide  the  stem  should  not  be  very  long,  as 
such  an  instrument  cannot  be  used  with  safety  in  measuring  high  temperatures  -.  for 
the  vertical  column  of  mercury  gravitating  on  that  in  the  ball  would  be  apt  to 
distend  the  glass.  Hence  we  often  meet  with  thermometers  which  give  different  indi- 
cations when  suspended  vertically  and  placed  horizontally. 

We  now  have  the  thermometer  ready  for  filling.  The  mercury  used  for  this 
purpose  should  be  perfectly  pure.  It  is  best  obtained  by  distillation,  in  a  stone-ware 
retort,  from  a  mixture  of  fine  cinnabar  and  clean  iron  filings;  for  greater  preci. 
siou  it  may  be  re-distilled  off  iron  filings,  taking  care  not  to  push  the  distillation  to 
its  utmost  extent. 

"  In  order  to  clear  the  tube  of  its  air  and  moisture,  it  should  be  held  over  a  gentle 
fire,  so  dispo.sed,  as  that  it  may  heat  at  once  the  whole  extent  of  the  tube,  till  it 
becomes  too  great  for  the  naked  liand  to  bear  ;  care  being  taken  not  to  heat  the 
ball.  After  the  inclosed  air  is  thus  ratified,  and  the  particles  that  might  obstruct 
the  free  motion  of  the  mercury  are  made  to  float  in  vapour  within  the  bore  of 
the  tube,  the  tube  is  to  be  held  upright  and  the  ball  suddenly  heated,  by  which 
means  the  air  contained  in  it  will  be  dilated  and  carry  off  the  impurities  of  the 
tube."  When  the  air  has  been  thus  rarified  to  a  great  degree,  the  open  end  of  the 
tube  should  be  quickly  immersed  in  a  small  basin  of  mercury,  some  of  which  will, 
as  the  internal  air  cools,  ascend  into  the  tube  and  partly  fill  the  ball.  Tie  firmly, 
on  the  end  of  the  tube,  a  funnel  made  of  a  slip  of  fine  paper  three  inches  wide. 
Into  this,  pour  a  small  quantity  of  mercury;  and  heat  the  ball  and  tube  :  on  cooling, 
mercury  will  descend,  and  the  ball  will  be  found  nearly  filled ;  we  must  now  apply 
heat  sufficient  to  boil  its  contents.  "  However,  as  a  small  quantity  of  air  will  be 
left  in  the  ball  after'  this  operation,  it  will  be  expedient  to  remove  the  mercury 
which  remaihs  in  the  funnel,  immediately  after  the  thermometer  is  withdrawn  from 
the  fire:  the  whole  column  tlius,  unsupplied  from  the  reservoir,  will  descend 
into  the  ball  by  the  condensation  of  tlve  mercury  which  is  contained  in  it, 
tind,  the  tube  being  empty,  the  small  bubble  of  air  will  escape.  Let  the  tube  b* 
ao'ain  heated  successively  through  its  whole  length,  commencing  from  the  bottom, 
and  preserving  the  heat  of  the  ball,  that  the  mercury  may  occupy  it  entirely,  and 
no  air  be  allowed  to  enter.     During  this  operation,  when  the  mercury  of  the  ther- 
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mometer  begins  to  appear  in  the  reservoir  or  funnel,  let  mercury  be  poured  into  it 
in  such  a  quantity  as  will  more  than  fill  the  thermometer,  which  is  then  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  fire.  The  mercury  of  the  tube  and  that  in  the  funnel  will  unite, 
and  pass  together  into  the  thermometer,  which  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  fire. 
Upon  cooling,  the  tube  will  be  perfectly  filled."  However,  as  it  is  necessary  that 
the  column  of  mercury  should  not,  at  common  temperatures,  occupy  the  entire  of 
the  stem,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  rid  of  part  of  it.  Having  taken  off  the  funnel, 
heat  the  ball  till  a  few  drops  of  mercury  are  expelled.  Allow  the  instrument  to 
cool  ;  there  will  then  be  an  empty  space  at  the  end  of  the  tube.  Hold  it  Ijorizontally, 
and  draw  out  the  end,  or  that  pari  which  is  intended  to  terminate  the  length,  into  fine 
point,  and  break  off  a  bit  of  the  point .  this  will  leave  a  capillary  orifice.  "  To 
estimate  whether  the  proper  quantity  of  mercury  has  been  left  in  the  instrument, 
immerse  the  ball,  first  in  cold  water,  and  then  in  the  mouth.  The  space  between 
these  two  points  will  comprise  65°,  or  pretty  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  space 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water.  If  the  empty  part  of  the  tube 
exceed,  in  length,  about  three  times  the  portion  thus  filled  by  the  expanded  quick- 
silver, we  may  proceed  (when  an  instrument  is  wanted  with  a  scale  including  only 
from  32  to  212°)  to  seal  it  hermetically.  The  bulb  is  heated  till  a  few  particles  of 
mercury  have  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  tube :  at  this  moment  the  flame  of  another 
candle  is  directed,  by  the  blotv-pipe,  on  the  capillary  part  of  the  tube,  the  candle  is 
■withdrawn  from  the  ball,  and  the  tube  is  sealed,  at  the  instant  when  the  mercury 
begins  to  descend.  If  this  operation  have  been  skilfully  performed,  so  as  to  leave  no 
air  in  the  tubes,  the  whole  of  tlie  tube  should  be  filled  with  mercury  on  holding  the 
instrument  witli  the  ball  uppermost." 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  ascertain  the  points  at  which  the  mercurial  column 
will  stand  at  the  temperatures  of  melting  ice  and  boiling  water  ;  and  to  affix  the 
scale  for  subdividing  this  interval,  or  extending  the  indications  of  the  instrument. 
The  determination  of  the  first  point  is  attended  with  little  difficulty  ;  but  in  fixing 
the  latter,  many  precautions  are  required  to  ensure  regularity  and  accuracy.  In  tbe 
year  1776,  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society  investigated  the  subject,  and  gave  in 
its  report,  on  the  best  mode  of  adjusting  the  fixed  points  of  thermometers,  and 
precautions  to  be  adopted  in  using  these  instruments.  This  report  although,  at  that 
time,  considered  sufficiently  minute,  requires  many  alterations  and  additions  to 
render  it  serviceable  in  the  present  improved  state  of  science. 

In  my  opinion,  to  obtain  accurately  comparable  scales,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
mark  the  boiling  point  when  the  Barometer,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  stands  at  30 
inches,  and  its  attached  thermometer  indicates  the  temperature  of  the  mercury 
to  be  60  deg.  Fahr.  The  following  are  the  reasons  on  which  this  opinion  is 
founded,  lo. — The  boiling  point  is  found  to  vary  considerably,  according  to  th« 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere.  2o. — The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  J« 
diminished  as  we  ascend  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  So. — The  weight  of  the  super- 
incumbent atmospherical  column  is  shewn  by  the  Barometer.  4o. — Supposing  the 
absolute  weii;ht  of  the  column  of  mercury  elevated  in  the  barometer  to  remaiti 
precisely  the  same,  the  height  of  that  column  will  yet  vary  with  its  temperature. 
Although  it  would  never,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  make  the  adjustment,  under  the 
required  circumstances,  yet   we  may,    by  the  help  of  tables,  make  the  corrections 
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necessary  to  reduce  it  to  these  circumstances.  Such  tables  liave  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished J  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  succeeding  part  of  the  essay  endeavour  to  supply 
them. 

From  the  experiments  of  the  Committee  it  follows  that,  to  adjust  the  boiling 
point  with  accuracy,  the  thermometer  must  be  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  boiling 
water,  in  a  close  vessel  peculiarly  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Fig.  10  is  a  section 
of  a  suitable  double-tin  vessel.  A  B  6  o,  is  the  vessel  containing  the  boiling  water, 
D  d  the  cover,  E  a  chimney  made  in  the  cover  ititended  to  carry  oft'  the  steam,  and  IM 
m  the  themometer  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  cover.  The  thermometer  should  he 
so  suspended  that  the  surface  of  the  column  of  mercury  when  raised  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  boiling  water  should  be  very  little  above  the  cover.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  ball  should  be  about  two  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. 
The  hole  in  the  cover,  through  which  the  thermometer  passes,  should  be  carefully 
closed,  and  the  cover  made  to  fit  tightly  by  mean-;  of  a  slip  of  woollen  cloth.  A 
piece  of  thin  flat  tin-plate  must  be  laid  on  the  mouth  of  the  chimney  to  act  as  a 
register,  according  to  the  violence  with  which  the  water  boils.  This  plate  may  be 
secured  from  its  position  being  altered  by  the  force  of  the  steam,  through  the  means 
of  four  strings  tied  to  prongs  affixed  to  the  corners  of  the  chimney,  and  standing  on 
9.  level  with  its  top,  as  represented  in  fig.  13,  where  A  B  C  D  is  the  plate,  E  the 
chimney,  F  f,  G  g,  M  m,  and  N  n,  the  prongs  fastened  to  the  chimney,  to  whicli 
the  four  corners  of  the  plate  are  to  be  tied  by  the  strings  A  F,  B  G,  C  M,  and  D  N; 
the  ends  F,  G,  M,  and  N,  of  the  prongs  must  be  on  a  level  with  the  plate,  and 
the  strings  should  not  be  stretched  too  tight.  The  chimney  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  half  a  square  inch  in  area,  and  not  less  than  two  or  three  inches  in  length. 
The  cover  should  be  made  to  take  on  and  off  easily,  and  a  ring  of  woollen  cloth 
may  be  placed  under  it,  so  as  to  lie  between  it  and  the  top  of  the  plate.  Fig.  1 1 
exhibits  a  perspective  view  of  an  improved  apparatus  for  suspension.  A  a  is  tlie 
cover,  H  the  hole  through  which  the  thermometer  is  passed,  B  6  a  flat  piece  of  brass 
fixed  upon  the  cover,  and  D  (/  £  e  a  sliding  piece  of  brass,  made  so  as  either-  to 
cover  the  hole  H,  or  to  leave  it  uncovered,  as  in  the  figure,  and  to  be  tightened  in 
either  position  by  the  screw  s  sliding  in  the  slu  M  m;  a  semicircular  notch  being 
made  in  the  edge  B  b,  and  also  in  the  edge  D  d,  to  inclose  the  tube  of  the  thermo- 
meter :  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  should  be  ftistened  to  the  edges  B  b,  and  D  d,  and 
also  to  the  bottom  of  the  sliding-piece,  to  make  them  steam-tight.  To  suspend 
the  thermometer  at  the  proper  height,  a  clip.  Fig.  1 2,  may  be  used.  This  clip 
should  be  lined  with  leather,  and  be  made  to  embrace  the  tube  firmly  by  means  of 
the  screw  s  ;  it  may  then  rest  on  the  cover. 

However,  the  attached  apparatus,  (Fig.  11,)  is  much  more  convenient,  particu- 
larly in  those  cases  where  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube  is  bent  into  a  right  angle 
for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  affixing  it  to  a  scale.  G  g  FJ"  is  a  plate  of  brass 
standing  perpendicularly  on  the  cover,  and  "LI  N  n  a  piece  of  brass  bent  at  the 
bottom  into  the  form  of  a  loop,  with  a  notch  in  it,  so  as  to  receive  the  tube  of 
the  thermometer,  and  to  allow  the  bent  part  to  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  loop 
this  piece,  sliding  in  a  slit  K  Jc,  in  the  plate  G  g  FJl  is  adjustable,  and  m3y  be 
fiast«ned  at  any  required  iMjight  by  the  screw  T. 

(To  be  coniinued.') 
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JEOFFROY  FOGARTY. 

Mr.  Editor, 

I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking,  while  I  resume  my  correspon- 
dence, with  what  propriety  that  poet  has  expressed  himself  who 
termed  the  fondness  for  scribbHng  an  "  incurable  itch  ;"  for  I  myself, 
whose  travels  through  the  fields  of  literature  have  been  like  the 
drone  bee's,  merely  to  sip  and  away  ;  I  who  have  dwelt  upon  the 
sweets  but  could  never  endure  the  toil  of  laying  up  a  stock,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  seem  at  last  to  have  lit  upon  a  preservative 
against  ennui  and  a  mental  employment  to  suit  my  inclination.  Yes 
Sir,  I  feel  it  pleasant  to  sit  down  to  write ;  and  frequently,  since  my 
first  communication  which  you  treated  so  respectfully,  I  have  found 
my  fingers  embracing  the  pen  vv^ithout  my  ever  thinking  of  it.  Per- 
haps you  will  be  surprised,  therefore,  why  you  did  not  hear  from 
me  sooner.  The  fact  is,  I  have,  lying  before  me  at  this  moment, 
some  half  score  of  papers  on  different  subjects,  all  commenced  but 
none  finished  ;  and  as  most  of  them  will  require  a  good  deal  of 
argumentative  investigation,  and  I  have  a  strong  desire,  once  more, 
to  see  my  name  in  your  publication  I  shall  lay  them  bye  for  something 
of  less  difficulty. 

I  have  never  addicted  myself  unto  matrimony  and  yet  am  not 
what  people  would  call  "  a  fusty  looking  bachelor,"  although  at  the 
wrong  side  of  forty.  I  shall  therefore  discuss  my  own  situation,  and, 
treating  the  subject  as  candidly  as  I  may  be  able,  commit  to  paper 
my  thoughts  upon  celibacy,  as  contrasted  with  the  marriage- state. 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Editor,  I  must  be  understood  as  speaking  only  of 
my  own  sex ;  for  though  I  have  once  or  twice  mixed  in  female 
society,  I  must  disclaim  any  intercourse  with  the  creatures  ;  but  more 
particularly  cannot  endure  that  portion  of  them  who,  like  myself, 
stand  aloof  from  the  world  in  solitary  independence.  In  the  follow- 
ing discussion,  therefore  I  shall  not  meddle  with  the  "  maids,"  but 
pass  them  over  unnoticed  and  despised  as  they  have  ever  been  by 
your  sincere  well-wisher  and  obliged  correspondent. 

Ballymag,  September  20th.  jEOFFRoy  fogarty. 

I  have  often  wondered,  that,  among  all  the  inventions  of  this 
wonder-working  age,  an  apparatus  has  not  been  thought  of  which, 
by  some  peculiarity  of  construction,  might  serve  as  a  medium  of 
communication ;    and,   by  interpreting    the    thoughts   without   the 
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assistance  of  language  prevent  society  the  incessant  annoyance  of 
conversation.  What  could  be  more  desirable  than  such  a  discovery, 
or  be  of  more  general  service  for  all  the  purposes  of  life  ?  Let  us 
look,  for  instance,  at  the  being  who  has  been  guilty  of  such  folly  as 
to  be  fond  of  a  female,  and  suppose  him  possessed  of  this  love- 
making  machine.  His  breath  is  not  expended  in  chatting  or  sighing, 
his  time  is  not  wasted  in  simpering  or  serenading;  he  speaks  and  acts 
by  this  soul-detecting  go-between,  and  becomes  independent  both 
of  time  and  place.  Let  us  follow  up  this  mental  courtship,  which  is 
thus  expeditiously  forwarded  to  the  altar  of  Hymen,  and  peep  in  at 
the  pair  in  the  hey-day  of  their  honey-moon.  The  tongue  of  the 
wife  becomes  weak  from  want  of  practice  and  that  organ  of  sxoeet 
sound  "  forgets  its  cunning."  I  am  well  aware  that  many  objections 
could  be  started  against  my  theory,  and  by  the  metaphysicians  in 
particular  who  tell  us  that  "  language  is  the  tie  between  man  and 
man"  But  however  I  may  be  induced  to  coincide  with  this  position, 
I  can  never  be  persuaded  it  was  intended  to  be  the  tie  between  man 
and  toife.  For  though  the  lady's  tongue  may  be  musical  before 
matrimony,  and  its  silver  tones  be  "  the  food  of  love,"  yet  it  jars  in 
puch  discordance  after  the  knot  is  tied,  that  it  were  better  it  had 
"  hung  upon  the  willows." 

I  might  thus  without  much  difficulty  or  argument  run  through 
all  "  the  acts  of  man's  seven  ages,"  and  calculate  a  string  of  advan-. 
tages  \\hich  he  might  derive,  in  each,  from  this  my  future  invention ; 
but  as  I  have  tried  some  experiments,  and  made  some  arrangements 
for  the  prosecution  of  my  plans,  and  I  have  reason  to  expect  every 
success  in  the  undertaking,  I  shall  withhold  farther  communication 
upon  the  subject  until  I  have  procured  a  patent ;  M'hen  I  shall  be 
able  to  lay  before  the  world,  this  surprising  and  unthought-of  dis-t 
covery  among  the  "  new  inventions"  in  the  Dublin  M-agazine. 
But  to  come  to  my  subject : — I  have  often  endeavoured  to  examine 
my  feelings,  and  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  my  own  mind,  to  find 
out  the  cause  which  has  kept  me  a  bachelor  ;  and  I  can  only  attribute  it 
to  that  diffidence  and  bashfulness  with  which  nature  has  cursed  me — I 
say  cursed  me — for  it  has  ever  stood  in  the  way  of  my  preferment ; 
and  though  my  present  situation  is  a  pleasant  kind  of  one  enough, 
yet  fancy  not  unfrequently  pictures,  in  the  most  glowing  colours, 
scenes  of  endearment  which  the  married  man  cannot  but  enjoy, 
notwithstanding  the  variety  of  circumstances  that  must  embitter  his 
life.    The  idea,  too,  of  having  a  partner  in  one's  pleasures  and  a  sharer 
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in  one's  sufferings  occurs  to  me  as  satisfactory.  I  begin  therefore,  to 
he  more  reconciled  to  the  sex  ;  and  when  I  am  scolding  the  old 
woman,  or  boxing  the  cat,  I  bethink  me  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be 
saved  such  trouble.  There  are  moreover,  times  when  conversation 
Goukl  be  agreeable,  and  on  such  occasions  a  companion  whether 
male  or  female  is  an  indispensible  article.  Another  thing  to  be 
taken  into  account  is  the  house-expenses  which  may  be  thus  light- 
ened ;  for  the  matrimonial  domestic  may  supply  the  place  of  the 
bronze-fingered  beldame,  and  purse  and  pantry  be  no  longer  pirated 
by  a  she-creature  who  has  too  well  learned  to  take  care  of  the  house 
with  whatever  of  its  superfluities  may  '•  come  under  her  thumb." 

But  how  inconsiderable  must  these  appear,  when  contrasted  v/ith 
the  more  solid  advantages  of  the  bachelor  !  The  man  is  not  a  captive 
under  petticoat-government ;  his  amusements  are  tha  children  of  his 
own  choice,  and  his  conduct  is  not  subjected  to  the  controul  of 
another.  He  is  the  main-spring  of  his  own  house,  which  is  altogether 
regulated  by  his  motions,  and  while  he  is  accountable  to  none  but 
himself,  tlie  hoar  waits  upon  him  and  not  he  upon  the  hour.  No 
children  or  pug-dogs  are  to  be  fed  and  nursed.  No  purchasing  of 
trinkets  or  humouring  of  caprices.  The  flattering  beau  does  not 
disturb  your  peace,  nor  the  flaunting  belle  impoverish  you  by  her  visits. 
You  are  not  forced  into  society,  when  you  would  wish  to  live  alone. 
There  is  no  woman-kind  to  scold  and  tyrannize,  or  to  call  in  a  phy- 
sician to  cure  your  cold,  when  whey  and  warm  flannel  will  save  the 
fee.  Such  is  the  man  whom  marriage  has  not  shackled,  self-regulated, 
self  satisfied,  and  self  indulged  ;  but  still  his  enjoyments  are  far 
from  complete  while  listlessness  and  ennui  prey  upon  his  mind.  I 
have  felt  their  sting  and  must  seek  a  cure,  even  though  a  female  were 
to  form  the  prescription.  The  neat  little  widow  who  lives  in  the 
village,  and  at  church,  on  Sundays,  annoys  my  pew — yes  !  yes !  she 
shall  read  out  of  my  prayer-book,  and  my  colloquial-machine  shall 
do  the  business.  J.  F. 


CABBALISTICAL  PROPHECY  OF  THE  MESSIAH. 

The  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  curious  in  all  its  points,  is  in 
nothing  more  so  than  in  the  play  upon  words  so  frequently  met  with 
in  it.  So  remarkable  is  this,  that,  sometimes,  the  whole  force  of  a 
prophecy  rests  upon  an  anagram   or  an  acrostic  ;  and  an  obscure 
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passage  may  not  unfrequently  be  elucidated  by  considering  the 
spelling  of  the  words  composing  it,  or  by  translating  a  proper  name. 
Thus,  Bishop  Chandler,  in  his  erudite  "  Defence  of  Christianity, 
from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,"  establishes  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  2d  Chap,  of  St.  Matthew  against  an  objection  cb-awn 
from  an  apparently  false  quotation  in  the  expression  "  He  shall  be 
called  a  Nazarene,"  by  shewing,  that  though  these  very  words 
cannot  be  found  in  any  of  the  prophecies,  yet,  that  by  an  anagram 
on  a  word  in  the  1st  verse  of  the  11th  chap,  of  Isaiah,  the  substance 
of  the  passage  may  be  collected ;  the  word  "laj,  which  is  there 
translated  "  a  branch,"  being,  by  a  single  dash  of  the  pen,  formed 
from  "inj  "  a  Nazarene." 

In  like  manner  the  entire  force  of  the  allusion  in  the  2d  verse  of 
the  8th  chap,  of  Amos  depends  upon  the  similarity  between  y^p 
"  summer  fruit,"  and  yp  "  the  end."  I  subjoin  the  translated  pas- 
sage for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  more  strongly  the  force  of  that 
manner  of  expression. 

"  And  he  said,  Amos,  what  seest  thou  ?  -  and  I  said,  a  basket  of 
"  summer  fruit  (Vp.)  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me,  the  end  (yp)  is 
"  come  upon  my  people  of  Israel,  I  will  not  again  pass  by  them  any 
"  more." 

Nor  is  it  in  the  Bible  alone  that  such  expressions  are  to  be  found ; 
there  are  few  Rabbinical  books  in  which  they  do  not  abound ;  and 
there  is  no  Hebre\7  scholar,  no  matter  how  contemptible  his  know- 
ledge of  the  language  may  be,  who  is  not,  more  or  less,  acquainted 
with  the  Cabbalistical  words  by  which,  for  the  assistance  of  the 
memory,  the  different  classifications  of  the  alphabet  are  formed. 

There  probably  never  was  any  language  better  adapted,  by  its 
formation,  for  such  a  manner  of  writing.  On  account  of  the  small 
number  of  original  words  or  roots  in  it,  there  necessarily  were 
numerous  words,  differing  from  each  other,  perlutps  only  by  a 
single  letter,  nay  sometimes  only  by  an  accent,  which  yet  carried 
completely  opposite  significations  ;  and  it  often  happened  that  the 
same  word  had  several  different  meanings  :  add  to  this,  that  in  it,^ 
as  in  every  one  of  the  early  languages,  the  strong  and  frequent  use 
of  ellipsis,  may  often  produce  a  degree  of  ambiguity,  to  which,  in 
our  modern  languages,  there  is  nothing  similar. 

The  proper  names,  likewise,  of  the  Hebrews  afforded  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  materials  for  the  labours  of  the  Cabbalists.  Those 
extraordinary  people,  so  numerous  in  Europe  during  the  dark  ages. 
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pretended  that,  by  transposition  or  translation,  they  would  find  an 
occult  meaning  in  almost  every  word  in  every  language,  but  more 
especially  in  the  Hebrew,  which,  having  been  the  native  tongue  of 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  "  the 
sacred  language."  And  here,  as  every  name  was,  generally  speaking, 
applicable  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of  the  individual,* 
the  Cabbalist,  by  joining  together  a  string  of  names,  and  translating 
them,  not  unfrequently  obtained  a  sentence  containing  a  precept  or 
an  apparent  prophecy,  which  sufficiently  repaid  him  for  his  labours. 
These  observations  may  serve,  in  some  measure,  to  illustrate  an 
extraordinary  Cahbalistical  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  formed  by 
placing  the  names  of  the  Patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Noah,  both 
inclusive,  one  after  another  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  and  trans- 
lating their  names  in  the  following  manner : 


Name. 

Translation. 

tan^*   Adam. 

Man 

(1) 

nw  Seth. 

(is)    placed 

(2) 

u;iiJ«>*   Enosh. 

(in)   misery 

(3) 

p'-p   Cainan. 

lamentable, 

(4) 

bj^bbnii  Mahalaleel. 

the  Mighty  God 

(5) 

•n^  Jared. 

shall  descend 

(6) 

I^an  Enoch. 

teaching  (that) 

(7) 

nbiyina  Methusalah. 

his  death  shall  send 

(8) 

"job  Lamech. 

to  the  afflicted  (or  wearied) 

(9) 

na  Noah. 

rest  (or  consolation.) 

Man  is  placed   in  misery  lamentable,  the  Mighty   God  shall  de- 
scend, teaching  that  his  death  shall  send  to  the  wearied  rest- 

( 1 )  Derived  from  mu?,  "  he  placed,  or  substituted,"  because  he  was  substituted  for 
Abel.— (2)  From  \y3S<S;,  "he  wassick  or  mis(}rable."--(3)  From^p,  "  he  lacftented." 
(4)  Compounded  of  7  7n?3,  '-mighty,"  [the  participle  of  7  7 H,  " he  was  glorious 
or  mighty,"]  and  7^^   "God."    Isaiah,  chap.  ix.  v.  6,  writes,  "  and  his  name  shall 


*  TIius  7MV3W  (Samuel)  signifies  "asked  of  God:"  this  name  was  given 
him  because  his  mother  Hannah  had  sought  for  him  by  prayer.  Thus,  also,  whea 
Rachael  was  dying  in  labour  of  her  youngest  son,  she  called  him  "'JTJ^"^1,  "the 
son  of  my  affliction,"  to  denote  that  in  giving  him  birth  she  lost  her  own  life;  bat 
his  father  named  him 'j''0'']:i  "the  son  of  the  right  hand,"  a  name  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  the  a2(?Ctioa  which  he  felt  for  the  last  child  of  his  beloved  Rachael. 
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be    called    Wonderful,    Counsellor,    The    Mighty    God. (.5)    From   Tl%    "he 

descended." — (6)  l^n,  "he  taught:"  it  appears  that  Enoch  was  a  prophet;  a 
prophecy  of  his  is  quoted  in  St.  Jude,  (v.  14,)  we  must,  however,  remark  that  the 
authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  was  doubted  on  account  of  that  very  quota- 
tion.— (7)  Compounded  from  DITS,  "death,"  1,  "his,"  and  Tlbiy,  "he  sent:" 
his  name  appears  by  no  means  an  obscure  intimation  of  the  flood,  which  came  upon 
the  earth  the  very  year  that  Methusalah  died. — (8)  From  h,  "to,"  and  "jW, 
"the  afflicted,"  [the  participle  from  ^^D  "he  afflicted."]-(9)From  n")3,  "he  rested" 
or  "he  consoled  :"  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest."  St.  Mat.  ix.  v.  18.  "  And  he  called  his  name  Noah,  saying, 
"  this  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of 
"  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed. 

Strange  as  this  coincidence  may  seem,  it  is  not  without  its  pa- 
rallels. Plutarch  relates  (in  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Eumenes) 
several  events,  which  in  the  circumstances  attending  them,  have 
been  so  similar,  as  to  occasion  some  doubts  whether  they  happened 
in  the  usual  course  of  nature,  or  were  directed  by  the  special  gui- 
dance of  the  Deity.  The  same  causes  will,  generally  speaking, 
produce  the  same  effects  ;  but  when  we  see  an  apparent  resemblance 
between  things  in  all  their  springs  of  action  totally  dissimilar,  we 
caa  only  say  of  them  (in  the  words  of  Langhorne's  note  on  the 
passage  of  Plutarch  quoted  above)  "  these  are  all  xvooden  instances 
*'  of  things,  directed  by  a  superintending  Pkovidence." 

ftAMBINICUS, 


ON  THE  NATURAL  STATE  OF  CIVILIZED  NATIONS. 

The  decline  of  empire  is  a  subject  of  all  others,  the  most  worthy 
the  serious  attention  of  mankind ;  it  is  one  on  which  the  Divine  can 
expatiate  ;  it  is  one  b}'  v\  hich  the  statesman  may  improve  in  know- 
letlge,  and  the  christian  philosopher  learn  the  instability  of  human 
prospects.  We  read  of  the  great  kingdom.s  of  the  Babylonians,  of 
the  Assyrians,  of  the  Medes,  and  find  no  longer  a  trace  of  them 
existing.  We  see  Persia  which  led  its  millions  into  Greece,  novr 
scarcely  known  among  the  list  of  nations,  and  that  Greece  which 
maintained  its  liberties  against  the  overwhelming  force  of  Persia, 
jeduced  to  a  land  of  slaves,  degraded  and  despised. 

Such  a  review  of  the  mutability  of  worldly  greatness  is  calculated, 
no  doubt,  to  excite  a  feeling  of  melancholy,  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  calculated  to  exalt  the  mind  to  the  most  sublime  and  important 
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truths,  it  leads  our  reflections  from  earth  to  heaven ;  from  kingdoms 
which  must  be  blotted  out  from  the  face  of  nature,  to  those  immor- 
tal regions  of  futurity. 

In  the  mere  cursory  view  which  I  propose  to  take  of  this  subject, 
it  would  be  needless  to  examine  by  what  means  those  revolutions 
have  been  brought  about  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  they  have  followed  the  law  of  mor^ 
tality  which  rules  the  universe.  The  moral  agency  by  which  it  has 
been  effected,  and  by  which  the  decline  of  some  states  has  been 
accelerated,  and  others  retarded,  is  a  subject  of  abstract  reasoning. 
That  man  must  die  is  a  truth  known  to  all,  the  accidents  and  diseases 
by  which  his  life  may  be  shortened,  or  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
prolonged,  are  considerations  that  are  overlooked  in  the  great  scale 
of  moral  philosophy.  But  as  nature  has  set  bounds  to  the  life  of 
man,  as  there  is  a  period  of  dissolution  independently  of  adventitious 
circumstances,  so  we  shall  find  that  the  same  inevitable  law  of  mor- 
tality would  affect  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  earth  independently 
of  moral  agency.  Empires,  like  man,  have  their  periods  of  infancy, 
of  maturity,  and  of  decline ;  like  man  they  seldom,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  die  a  natural  death,  but  from  some  disease 
incidental  to  the  decline  of  years  :  and  like  man,  their  dissolution  is 
more  frequently  hurried  on  by  violent  and  extraneous  causes.  In  the 
present  paper  I  propose  to  examine  the  situation  in  which  every 
kingdom  is  placed  by  the  law  of  nature;*  and  to  show  that  there  are 
evils  which  must  inevitably  assail  them,  evils  which  are  the  conse- 
quence of  the  social  state,  and  which  grow  with  the  growth  of  it, 
and  ripen  with  its  maturity,  and  to  use  the  words  of  Helvetius,  that 
the  epocha  of  the  greatest  luxury  of  a  nation  is  generally  the  epocha 
preceding  its  fall  and  debasement. 

In  treating  this  subject  I  shall  pass  over  the  earlier  stages  of  society, 
when  man  roves  at  large  amidst  the  wilds  of  nature  to  seek  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  but  to  simplify  the  subject  I  must  take  a  supposition, 
perhaps  somewhat  theoretical :  I  will  suppose  a  state  living  entirely 
within  itself,  without  war,  or  commerce,  or  foreign  relations.     The 

*It  must  here  be  remembered  what  I  have  said  in  a  former  paper,  that  I  consider 
the  natural  state  of  man  to  be  a  state  of  society,  and  of  laws  and  government ;  and 
man  being  gifted  with  faculties  capable  of  improvement  and  refinement,  hitherto 
unlimited,  it  follows,  that  the  more  refined  the  society  the  more  he  approaches  to  the 
perfection  of  his  nature. 
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people  must  be  maintained  by  its  own  proper  wealth,  that  is,  the 
produce  of  the  land.  Such  a  people  would  for  a  time  enjoy  a  state 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  their  means  of  support  would  be  con- 
stant and  uniform,  and  each  family,  cultivating  its  proper  land, 
would  receive  the  reward  of  its  industry.*  This  state  of  happiness 
however  must  have  a  period;  for  let  us  suppose  the  population  of  the 
country,  so  circumstanced,  to  be  20,000,  and  an  extent  of  terrritory 
capable  of  maintaining  40,000.  In  the  first  instance,  only  half  the 
land  would  be  cultivated :  for  commerce  and  the  arts  of  luxury  being 
unknown,  the  people  could  have  no  interest  to  produce  more  than 
would  be  necessary  for  their  subsistence  and  comfort.  But  after  a 
time  the  increase  of  population,  which  would  naturally  ensue,  would 
demand  an  increase  of  produce,  and  the  means  growing  with  the 
end,  both  would  go  on  progressively  until  the  population  being 
doubled  the  whole  extent  of  territory  would  be  brought  under  culti- 
vation. The  state  ma}^  now  be  considered  to  have  risen  to  its  greatest 
pitch  of  prosperity,  the  whole  of  the  land  being  cultivated,  and  the 
population  as  numerous  as  that  land  can  support,  and  this,  in  the  eye 
of  the  philosopher  might  be  termed  its  maturity  ;  its  decline  if  nol 
its  dissolution  speedily  follows. 

The  cultivation  of  land,  I  have  said,  has  arisen  to  its  maximum  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  still  continue  to  increase,  and  one  of  these  con- 
sequences must  follow :  first,  the  overplus  of  population  must 
continually  emigrate,  or,  secondly,  the  state  must  extend  its 
territory  by  conquests  on  its  neighbours,  which  in  fact  is  but  an 
armed  emigration  ;  or,  thirdly,  it  must  cultivate  the  arts,  become  a 
commercial  nation,  and  by  exporting  various  articles  of  manufacture, 
procure  the  means  of  importing  the  necessary  subsistence  for  the 
people. 

But  whatever  line  of  policy  may  be  adopted,  it  is  evident  that  a 
great  calamity  has  fallen  upon  the  country  by  the  only  real  and  staple 
wealth  becoming  insufficient  to  support  the  people. 

R.  N.  K. 


1^  We  must  apologise  to  our  correspondent  for  deferring  the  remainder  of  this 
valuable  paper  to  our  next. — Ed. 


*  The  island  of  Jersey  is  circumstanced  nearly  in  the  manner  I  have  here  described. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE  ABBOT.— BY  the  author  of  '-'WAVERLY."  ' 

We  conceive  that  the  works  of  the  author  of  "  Waverly,"  and 
those  of  other  NoveUsts  may  be  aptly  compared  to  two  pictures, 
one  an  uncoloured  engravinj:^,  the  other  a  painting,  the  tints  of 
which,  though  spread  upon  the  flat  canvas,  are  yet  so  skillfully 
managed  as  to  deceive  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  mduce  him  to 
imagine  himself  transported  to  the  scenes  portrayed.  And  such  is 
the  magic  power  of  the  artist's  pencil,  that  for  a  time  we  may  fancy 
ourselves  wandering  through  "  wood  and  glen,  shaw  and  brake," 
or  listening  to  the  hissing  melody  of  the  coiling  brook,  or  the  loud 
reguljjr  splash  of  the  green  ocean. 

The  skill  of  the  engraver  merely  gives  us  the  outline,  light  and 
shade,  of  the  scenes  he  delineates ;  but  the  painting  (to  which  we 
compare  this  wonderful  person's  compositions,)  shews  nature  herself 
in  all  the  effulgence  of  her  peerless,  varying  colours  ;  shews  the 
even  or  matin-rays  tinging  the  bold,  bare  front  of  the  precipice,  the 
sea,  or  the  clouds ;  while  the  dark  print  carries  from  the  distance  to 
the  foreground,  nought  but  the  same,  unvaried  alternation,  of  black 
and  white. 

Almost  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  our  novels,  except  those  of 
our  Scotch  author,  are  represented  in  attitudes  similar  to  the 
principal  characters  in  most  of  the  old  German  romances ;  where 
the  Dramatis  Persona;  faint,  get  mad,  fight,  suffer  innumerable 
hardships,  and  at  length  either  marry  most  happily,  or  die  untimely 
deaths  ;  but  the  author  of  the  "  Abbot,"  more  charitably,  at  least 
more  naturally,  describes  his  personages  encountering  those  dangers 
and  vicissitudes  of  life,  whicfi  are  probable  in  themselves,  and 
historically  known  to  be  frequent  in  the  feudal  times,  and  border 
countries  to  which  his  admirable  writings  allude.  Nor  does  he 
introduce  more  critical  situations  than,  we  are  assured,  the  men  and 
women  of  our  own  times,  if  placed  in,  would  have  strenglh  of  mind 
and  frame  to  go  through.  His  characters  are  ever  new,  nor  are 
we  tired  like  the  masters  of  a  drawing  academy,  with  puerile  and 
continued  copies  of  the  heads,  arms,  or  loppings-off  of  Athletes, 
Apoilos,  Neroes  or  Helens.  He  designs  his  figures  from  life,  and  with 
no  other  assistance  but  that  of  original  genius,  and  a  close  research 
after  ancient  manners,   feudal  practices,   and  the  religous  customs 
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and  opinions  of  the  middle  ages  ;  and  doubtless  his  task  in  literature 
like  Guide's  in  painting,  will  be  the  gilded  sign-post  of  admiration 
to  future  ages. 

There  is  one  thing,  hoAvever,  to  be  said  against  the  author  of 
*'  Waverly :"  and  this  it  is,  we  find  his  novels  gradually  becoming 
»iore  mysterious,  or,  like  to  a  plant  in  a  narrow  vessel,  they  seem 
to  be  drooping,  the  plant  requiring  new  earth  to  make  it  flourish. 
Indeed  it  is  almost  inconsistent  with  common  sense  to  imagine  that 
one  man  could  be  capable  of  sending  so  many  productions,  all  of 
the  same  marked  excellence,  so  rapidly  after  each  other  before  the 
public,  for  we  are  certain  as  fast  as  one  book  is  drawn  from  the 
press  another  goes  on.  The  world  is  daily,  nay  hourly,  increasing 
in  her  store,  and  certainly  a  man  cannot  read  one  book  whilst  he 
is  writmg  another  ;  the  memory,  too,  is  in  itself  so  treacherous,  that  an 
author  must  continually  be  enlarging  its  stock.  But  so  universal  a 
knowledge  as  the  author  of  "  Waverly"  possesses,  we  know  not  how  to 
match — he  is  an  antiquary,  a  jocky,  a  philosopher,  a  fool,  a  falconer, 
and  a  herald  ;  and  we  are  certain  could  even  hold  a  sound  aro-ument 
of  canting  with  the  most  famed  female  orator  of  our  Irish  fish  market. 

The  "  Abbot,"  he  informs  us,  is  a  sequel  of  the  Monastery,  and  is 
certainly  a  clever  work,  but  no  more  to  be  compared  to  "  Waverly" 
than  "  Puss  in  Boots"  is  to  tlie  "  Abbot."  It  opens  by  letting  us 
know,  that  nearly  ten  or  twelve  years  "  had  glided  away  over  the 
head  of  Halbert  Glendenning  and  his  lady  betwixt  the  conclusion 
of  that  narrative,  (meaning  the  Monastery)  in  which  they  played  a 
distinguished  part,  and  the  coaimencement  of  the  present."  "  Two 
circumstances  only  had  embittered  their  union,  which  was  otherwise 
as  happy  as  mutual  affection  could  render  it.  The  first  of  these  was 
indeed  the  common  calamity  of  Scotland,  being  the  distracted  state 
of  that  unhappy  country,  where  every  man's  sv  ord  was  directed 
against  his  neighbour's  bosom,  and  the  next,  the  want  of  a  family." 
The  curtain  soon  after  rises,  and  the  Lady  of  Avenel  makes  her 
appearance,  taking  her  accustomed  evening-walk  upon  the  front 
battlements  of  her  husband's  castle. — We  cannot  help  layiu"-  the 
scene,  so  beautiful  described,  before  our  readers  : 

It  was  upon  the  eveniug  of  a  sultry  summer's  day,  when  the  sun  was  sunk  behind 
the  distant  western  mountains  of  Liddcsdale,  that  the  Lady  of  Avenel  took  lier 
solitary  walk  on  the  battlements  of  a  range  of  buildings,  which  formed  the  front  of 
the  castle,  where  a  flat  roof  of  flag-stones  presented  a  broad  and  convenient  prome- 
nade.    The  level  surface  of  the  Jake,  undisturbed,  except  by  the  occasional  dippiu"- 
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of  a  teal-duck,  or  coot,  was  gilded  with  the  beams  of  the  setting  luminary,  and 
reflected,  as  if  in  a  golden  mirror,  the  hills  among  which  it  lay  embosomed.  Th« 
scene,  otherwise  so  lonely,  was  occasionally  enlivened  by  the  voices  of  the  children 
in  the  village,  which,  softened  by  distance,  readied  the  ear  of  the  lady  in  her 
solitary  walk,  or  by  the  distant  call  of  the  herdsman,  as  he  guided  his  cattle  from 
the  glen  in  which  they  had  pastured  all  day,  to  place  them  in  greater  security  for 
the  night,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village.  The  deep  looing  of  tlie  cows 
seemed  to  demand  the  attendance  of  the  milk-maidens,  who,  singing  shrilly  and 
merrily,  strolled  forth,  each  with  her  pail  on  her  head,  to  attend  to  the  duty  of  the 
evening.  The  lady  of  Avenel  looked  and  listened  ;  the  sounds  which  she  heard 
reminded  her  of  former  days,  when  her  most  important  employment,  as  well  as  her 
greatest  delight,  was  to  assist  Dame  Glendinning  and  Tibb  Tackett  in  milking  tha 
cows  at  Glendearg. — The  thought  was  fraught  with  melancholy. 

She  then  gives  way  to  her  feelings,  regretting  she  was  not  "  the 
peasant  girl,  which  in  all  mens'  eyes  she  seemed  to  be,"  and  was 
mourning  the  absence  of  Sir  Halbert,  as  well  as  his  fate,  in  encoun- 
tering so  many  dangers  to  support  a  title  and  name,  given  to  him  by 
her.  As  she  was  indulging  in  such  reflections,  and  the  heart-felt 
anxiety  that  "  with  her  the  name  of  Avenel  should  expire; 
"  her  eye  was  attracted  by  a  group  of  children  of  various  ages,  assembled  to  see  a 
little  ship  constructed  by  some  village  artist,  perform  its  first  voyage  on  the  water. 
It  was  launched  amidst  the  shout  of  tiny  voices  and  the  clapping  of  little  hand?, 
and  shot  bravely  forth  on  its  voyage  with  a  favouring  wind,  which  promised  to  carry 
it  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  Some  of  the  bigger  boys  ran  round  to  receive  and 
secure  it  on  the  farther  shore,  trying  their  speed  against  each  other  as  they  sprang 
like  young  fawns  along  the  shingly  verge  of  the  lake.  The  rest,  for  whom  such  a 
journey  seemed  too  arduous,  remained  watching  the  motions  of  the  fairy  vessel  from 
the  spot  where  it  had  been  launched.  The  sight  of  their  sports  pressed  on  the  mind 
of  the  childless  Lady  of  Avenel." 

Their  sports  but  endeared  her  melancholy,  and,  as  she  w^as 
wringing  her  hands,  in  the  extremity  of  grief,  a  large  stag  hound 
made  his  appearance. 

"  The  little  ship,  the  object  of  the  children's  delighted  attention,  had  stuck 
among  some  tufts  of  the  plant  which  bears  the  water-lily,  that  marked  a  little  shoal 
in  the  lake  about  an  arrow-flight  from  the  shore.  A  hardy  little  boy,  who  had 
taken  the  lead  in  the  race  round  the  margin  of  the  lake,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  strip  off  his  wt/lic-coat,  plunge  into  the  water,  and  swim  towards  the  object  of 
their  common  Solicitude.  The  first  movement  of  the  Lady  was  to  call  for  help ; 
but  she  observed  that  the  boy  swam  strongly  and  fearlessly  :  and  as  she  saw  that  one 
or  two  villagers,  who  were  distant  spectators  of  the  incident,  seemed  to  give  them- 
selves no  uneasiness  on  this  account,  she  supposed  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  - 
exercise,  and  that  there  was  no  danger.  But  whether,  in  swimming,  the  boy  had 
struck  his  breast  against  a  sunken  rock,  or  whether  he  was  suddenly  taken  with  the 
eramp,  or  whether  he  had  over-calculated  his  own  strength,  it  so  happened,  that 
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•when  he  had  disembarrassed  the  little  plaything  from  the  flags  in  which  it  was 
entangled,  and  sent  it  forward  on  its  course,  he  had  scarce  swam  a  few  yards  in  his 
way  to  the  shore,  tlian  he  raised  himself  suddenly  from  the  water  and  screamed 
aloud,  clapping  his  hands  at  the  same  time  with  an  expression  of  fear  and  pain." 

The   lady  was,  of  course,    greatly   alarmed,    and    called    to   her 
attendants  to  have    the   boat   got  ready ;  but   the  only  one  "  per- 
mitted to  be  used  on  the  lake  was  moored  within  the  second  cut, 
which  intersected  the  canal,  and  it  was  several  minutes  ere  it  could 
be  unmoored,  and  got    under  way  ;"    however,    the  officious   good 
natured  Wolf  saved  the  attendants  the  trouble,    and   brought  the 
boy  safe  to  shore. — (The  author  forgets   that  it  is   not   customary 
for  the  greyhound  species  to  take  the  water  ;  not  even  the  strong 
Irish  wolf-dog   will  venture,    it  being  foreign  to  the   nature   of  all 
wire-haired  dogs,   except   the  white  English  bull-dog,   to  follow  any 
thing  into  the  water:  yet  he  tells  us  "  Wolf,  who,  like  some  of  that 
large  species  of  greyhound,  was  a  practised  water-dog.") — To  proceed 
with  the  story.  The  boy  was  brought  to  the  castle,  where  every  mode  of 
recovery  was  resorted  to  which  the  knowledge  of  the  times  and  the 
skill  of   Henry  Warden   could    dictate.      At    length,    "  he    sighed 
deeply,  and  opened  his  eyes,''  *  stretched  his  arms  towards  the  lady, 
and  muttered  the  word  "  mother" — tiie  lady  flung  her  arms  around 
the  boy,  and  (a  little   outstripping  the  bounds  of  nature)  grew  so 
exceedingly  fond  of  him,  that   we  were  sure  of  his  adoption  ;  but, 
strange  to  tell,  all  her  caresses,  all  her  love,  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  making  Roland  Graeme  (which  was  the  name  of  the  boy) 
her  page.     He  was  a  wicked  self-willed  urchin  who  took  wonderful 
delight  in  shooting  swans,  hunting  cats,  frightening  serving-women, 
chasing  the  deer,   and  robbing  the  orchard.     "  I  say  nothing"    (to 
use  his  own  words)  "  of  tormenting  tlie  chaplain  in  various  ways  for 
that  was  my  duty  as  a  good  catholic."  Thus  he  remained  at  the  castle 
of  Avenel,   envied  by  the  servants,  and  growing  less  and  less  in  the 
esteem  of  his  niistret;s. 

"  His  temper  was  hold,  peremptory,  decisive,  and  overbearing  ;  generous,  if  neither 
withstood  nor  contradicted ;  vehement  and  passionate,  if  censured  or  opposed.  lie 
seemed  to  consider  himself  as  attached  to  no  one,  and  responsible  to  no  one, 
except  liis  mistress,  and  even  over  her  mind  ho  had  gradually  acquired  that  species 
of  ascendency  which  hidulgence  is  so  apt  to  occasion.  And  althougli  the  im- 
mediate  followers  and  dependents  of  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning  saw  his  ascendancy 
with  jealousy,  and  often  took  occasion  to  mortify  his  vanity,  there  wanted  not  those 
who  were  willing  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the  Lady  of  Avenel  by  humouring  and 
siding  with  the  youth  whom  she  protected;  for  although  a  favourite,  as  the  poet 
jissures  us,  has  no  friend,  he  seldom  fails  to  have  both  followers  and  flatterers." 
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He  remained  at  the  castle  of  Avenel  until  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age.  One  summer  morning  happening  to  enter  the  mew  where 
the  castle-falcons  were  kept  '•  in  order  to  superintend  the  training 
of  an  eyass  or  young  hawk,  which  he  himself  at  the  eminent  risk  of 
neck  and  limbs  had  taken  from  a  celebrated  eyrie  in  the  neighbour- 
hood called  Gledscraig,"  he  quarrels  with  the  falconer  for  his 
treatment  of  the  bird  :* 

"  What,  ho  !  sir  knave,"  exclaimed  Roland,  "  is  it  thus  you  feed  the  eyass 
with  unwashed  meat,  as  if  you  were  gorging  the  foul  brancher  of  worthless  hordie- 
crow,  by  the  mass  ?  and  thou  hast  neglected  its  castings  also  for  these  two  days. 
Thinkst  thou  I  ventured  my  neck  to  bring  the  bird  down  from  the  craig  that  thou 
shouldst  spoil  him  by  thy  neglect?"  And  to  add  force  to  his  remonstrances,  he 
conferred  a  cuff  or  two  on  the  negligent  attendant  of  the  hawks,  who,  shouting 
rather  louder  than  was  necessary  under  all  the  circumstances,  brought  the  master 
falconer  to  his  assistance. 

Adam  Woodcock,  the  falconer  of  Avenel,  was  au  Englishman  by  birth,  but  scJ 
long  in  the  service  of  Glendinning,  that  he  had  lost  his  national  attachment  in  that 
which  he  had  formed  to  his  master.  He  was  a  favourite  in  his  department,  jealous 
and  conceited  of  his  skill,  as  masters  of  the  game  usually  are  ;  for  the  rest  of  his 
character,  he  was  a  jester  and  a  parcel  poet,  (qualities  which  by  no  means  adapted 
his  natural  conceit,)  a  jolly  fellow,  who  loved  a  flagon  of  ale  better  than  a  long- 
sermon,  a  stout  man  of  his  hands  when  need  required,  true  to  his  master,  and  a 
little  presuming  on  his  interest  with  him. 

Adam  Woodcock,  such  as  we  have  described  him,  by  no  means  relished  the 
freedom  used  by  young  Grseme,  in  chastising  his  assistant.  "  Hey,  hey,  my  lady's 
pa^e,"  said  he,  stepping  between  bis  own  boy  and  Roland,  "  fair  and  softly,  an 
it  like  your  gilt  jack — hands  oft'  is  fair  play — if  my  boy  has  done  amiss,  I  can  beat 
him  myself,  and  then  you  may  keep  your  hands  soft." 

"  I  will  beat  him  and  thee  too,"  answered  Roland,  without  hesitation,  "an  you 
look  no  better  after  your  business.  See  how  the  bird  is  cast  away  between  you. 
I  found  the  careless  lurdane  feeding  him  with  unwashed  flesh,  and  she  an  eyass.!'* 

"  Go  to,"  said  the  falconer,  "thou  art  but  an  eyass  thyself,  child  Roland — What 
knowest  thou  of  feeding  ?  I  say  that  the  eyass  should  have  her  meat  unwashed, 
until  she  becomes  a  brancher — 'twere  the  ready  way  to  give  her  the  frounce,  to 
wash  her  meat  sooner,  aud  so  knows  every  one  who  knows  a  gled  from  a  falcon. 

"  It  is  thine  own  laziness,  thou  false  English  blood,  that  doest  nothing  but  drink 
and  sleep,"  retorted  the  page,  "  and  leaves  that  lither  lad  to  do  the  work,  that  he 
minds  as  little  as  thou. 

"  And  am  I  so  idle  then,"  said  the  falconer,  "that  have  three  cast  of  hawks  to 
look  after,  at  perch  and  mew,  and  to  fly  them  in  the  field  to  boot?— and  is  my 
lady's  page  so  busy  a  mau  that  he  must  take  me  up  short  ? — and  am  I  a  false 
English  blood? — I  marvel  what  blood  thou  art— neither   Englander  not  Scot — fish 


*  Tliere  is  a  difference  amongst  authorities  how  long  the  ncslUng  hawk  should  be  fed  witli  fiesk 
v/liich  has  previoiisly  been  waslied.  '"'■ 
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nor  flesh — a  bastard  from  the  Debateable  Land,  without  either  kith,  kin,  or  ally  1 
— Marry,  out  upon  thee,  foul  kite,   that  would  fain  be  a  tercel  gentle. 

The  reply  to  this  sarcasm  was  a  box  on  the  ear,  so  well  applied,  that  it  overthrew 
the  falconer  into  the  cistern  in  which  water  was  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  hawks. 
Up  started  Adam  Woodcock,  and  seizing  on  a  truncheon  which  stood  by,  would 
have  soon  requited  the  injury  he  had  received,  had  not  Roland  laid  his  hand  on  his 
poniard,  and  sworn  by  all  that  was  sacred,  that  if  he  offered  a  stroke  towards  him 
he  would  sheath  it  in  his  bowels," 

The  noise  of  the  quarrel  collected  all  the  servants  of  the  castle,  and 
the  result  of  the  atFair  was  the  dismissal  of  the  refractory  page  from 
the  castle  of  Avenel.  fie  then  ineets  with  his  jrrandmother  Matrdalen 
Graeme  in  the  cell  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  whilst  he  is  employed  in  putting 
together  the  fragments  of  a  stone  cross  which  was  fractured  by  the 
bigots  of  the  opposite  party  ;  he  rests  him  all  night  upon  the  leafy 
bed  of  the  banished  anchorite,  and  the  next  morning  after  receiving 
a  severe  rebuke  from  his  enthusiastic  grandame  for  forgetting  his 
rosary  at  the  castle  of  Avenel,  he  continues  his  journey  until  she 
leads  him  into  the  nearly  ruined  fabric  of  one  of  the  sisterhood,  where 
we  are  introduced  to  a  new  character,  something  too  much  of  the 
stamp  of  Diana  Vernon,  called  Catherine  Seyton.  We  are  soon  after 
this  treated  with  a  most  ludicrous  scene  :  the  Abbot  of  Kennaquhair 
dies,  and  the  few  monks  remaining  appoint  Edward  Glendinning, 
brother  to  Sir  Halbert,  in  his  stead,  who  was  called  by  the  brethren 
father  Ambrose ;  the  following  is  a  description  of  the  person  of  the 
Abbot,  and  of  the  ceremony  of  conferring  that  title. 

"  His  features,  expressed  a  deep  melancholy,  as  he  walked  up  the  centre  aisle 
amid  the  ruins  of  things  which  he  considered  as  holy,  but  his  brow  was  undejected, 
and  his  step  firm  and  solemn.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  dominion  which  he  was 
about  to  receive,  depended  in  no  sort  upon  the  external  circumstances  imder  which 
it  was  conferred  ;  and  if  a  mind  so  firm,  was  accessible  to  sorrow  or  fear,  it  was 
not  on  his  own  account,  but  on  that  of  the  Church  to  which  he  had  devoted  him- 
self. 

At  length  he  stood  on  the  the  broken  steps  of  the  high  altar,  bare-footed,  as  was 
the  rule,  and  holding  in  his  hand  his  pastoral  staff,  for  the  gemmed  ring  and 
jewelled  mitre  had  become  secular  spoils.  No  obedient  vassals  came,  man  after  man 
to  make  their  hojnage,  and  to  offer  the  tribute  which  should  provide  their  spiritual 
Superior  with  palfrey  and  trappings.  No  Bishop  assisted  at  the  solemnity,  to  receive 
into  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Church  nobility  a  dignitary,  whose  voice  in  the  legisla-. 
ture  was  as  potential  as  his  own.  With  hasty  and  rnaimed  rites,  the  few  remaining 
brethren  stepped  forward  alternately  to  give  their  new  Abbot  the  kiss  of  peace,  in 
token  of  fraternal  affection  and  spiritual  homage.  Mass  was  then  hastily  performed, 
but  in  such  precipitation  as  if  it  had  been  hurried  over  rather  to  satisfy  the  scruples 
of  a  few  youths,  who  were  impatient  to  s^  out  on  a  hunting  party,  than  as  if  it  mad* 
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the  most  solemn  ordination.  The  officiating  priest  faultered  as  he  spoke  the  service 
and  often  looked  around,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his 
office ;  and  the  brethren  listened  as  to  that  which,  short  as  it  was,  they  wished  yet 
more  abridged. 

These  symptoms  of  alarm  increased  as  the  ceremony  proceeded,  and,  as  it  seemed 
were  not  caused  by  mere  apprehension  alone  ;  for,  amid  the  pauses  of  the  hymn, 
there  were  heard  without  sounds  of  a  very  different  sort,  beginning  faintly,  and  at  a 
distance,  but  at  length  approaching  close  to  the  exterior  of  tlie  church,  and  stunning 
with  dissonant  clamour  those  engaged  in  the  service.  The  winding  of  horns,  blown 
with  no  regard  to  harmony  or  concert ;  the  jangling  of  bells,  the  thumping  of  drums, 
the  squeaking  of  bagpipes,  and  the  cla>ih  of  cymbals — the  shouts  of  a  multitude,  novr 
as  in  laughter,  now  as  in  anger — the  shrill  tones  of  female  voices,  and  those  of  chil- 
dren, mingling  with  the  deeper  clamours  of  men,  formed  a  Babel  of  sounds,  which  first 
drowned,  and  then  awed  into  utter  silence  the  official  hymns  of  the  Convent. 

This  threw  the  poor  monks  into  a  terible  consternation,  and,  trem- 
bling, they  flocked  around  their  valorous  pastor,  who  stood  unmoved 
until  some  of  the  intruders  attempted  to  break  in  the  door  of  the 
chapel. 

"  The  abbot,  with  dignity,  and  with  a  step  which  even  the  emergency  of  danger 
rendered  neither  faultering  nor  precipitate,  moved  towards  the  portal,  and  demanded 
to  know,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  who  it  was  that  disturbed  their  worship,  and  what 
they  desired  ? 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  a  loud  laugh  from  without.  At  length 
a  voice  replied,  "  We  desire  entrance  into  the  church  ;  and  when  the  door  is  opened 
you  will  soon  see  who  we  are." 

"  By  whose  authority  do  you  require  entrance?"  said  the  Father. 
"  By   authority   of  the   right   reverend    Lord    Abbot,"     replied    the    voice   from 
without  ;  and  from  the   laugh  which  followed,  it  seemed   as    if  there  was  some- 
thing ludicrous  couched  under  this  reply. 

"  I  know  not,  and  seek  not,  to  know  your  meaning,"  replied  the  Abbot,  "since 
it  is  probably  a  rude  one.  But  begone,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  leave  his 
servants  in  peace.     I  speak  this,  as  having  lawful  authority  to  command  here," 

"  Open  the  door,"  said  another  rude  voice,  "and  we  will  try  titles  with  you, 
Sir  Monk,  and  shew  you  a  Superior  we  must  all  obey." 

"  Break  open  the  doors  if  he  dallies  any  longer,"  said  a  third,  "  and  down 
with  the  carrion  monks  who  would  bar  us  of  our  privilege."  A  general  shout 
followed.  "  Ay,  ay,  oijr  privilege  !  down  with  the  doors,  and  with  the  lurdane 
monks,  if  they  make  opposition." 

"  The  knocking  was  now  exchanged  for  blows  with  great  hammers,  to  which  the 
doors  strong  as  they  were,  must  soon  have  given  way.  '  But  the  Abbot,  who  saw 
resistance  would  be  vain,  and  who  did  not  wish  to  incense  the  assailants  by  an 
attempt  at  oiiering  it,  besought  silence  earnestly,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  a 
hearing.  "  My  children,"  said  he,  "  I  will  save  you  from  committing  a  great  sin. 
The  porter  will  presently  undo  tlie  gate — he  is  gone  to  fetch  the  keys — meantime, 
I  pray  you  to  consider  if  you  are  in  a  state  gf  mind  to  cross  tlie  holy  thresljold." 
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The  door  of  the  chapel  at  length  was  opened,  and  the  whole 
crowd  rushed  in  together. 

"  Men  were  disguised  as  women,  and  women  as  men — children  wore  the  dress 
of  aged  people,  and  loitered  with  crutch -sticks  in  their  hands,  furred  gowns  on 
their  little  hacks,  and  caps  on  their  round  heads — while  grandsires  assumed  the 
infantine  tone  as  well  as  the  dress  of  children.  Besides  these,  many  had  their 
faces  painted,  and  wore  their  shirts  over  the  rest  of  their  dress  ;  while  coloured 
pasteboard  and  ribbands  furnished  out  decorations  for  others.  Those  who  wanted 
all  these  properties,  blacked  their  faces,  and  turned  their  jackets  inside  out ;  and 
thus  the  transmutation  of  the  whole  assembly  into  a  set  of  mad  grotesque  mum- 
mers, was  at  once  completed." 

"  It  was,  in  fine,  a  scene  of  ridiculous  confusion,  that  deafened  the  ear,  made 
the  eyes  giddy,  and  must  have  altogether  stunned  any  indifferent  spectator  ;  whilst 
personal  apprehension  and  a  consciousness  that  much  of  the  popular  enjoyment 
arose  from  the  ridicule  being  addressed  against  them,  dismayed  the  monks,  who 
were,  moreover,  little  comforted  by  the  reflection,  that,  bold  in  their  disguise,  the 
mummers  who  whooped  and  capered  around  them,  might,  on  slight  provocation, 
turn  their  jest  into  earnest,  or  at  least  proceed  to  those  practical  pleaBantries,  which 
at  all  times  arise  so  naturally  out  of  the  frolicsome  and  mischievous  disposition  of 
the  metropolis." 

The  Abbot  addressed  this  boisterous  assembly,  not  however  until, 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  he  procured  an  hearing,  through  the 
influence  of  the  "  Abbot  of  Uiu-eason,"  the  leader  of  this  sacri- 
legious troop  ;  and  the  effect  of  his  address  upon  the  fickle  mob  is 
described  with  humour. 

"  Several  of  the  beasts  were  obviously  moved  to  compunction  ;  the  bear  could 
not  restrain  his  sobs,  and  a  huge  fox  was  observed  to  wipe  his  eyes  with  his  tail. 
But  in  especial  the  dragon,  lately  so  formidably  rampant,  now  relaxed  the  terror  of 
of  his  claws,  uncoiled  his  tremendous  rings,  and  grumbled  out  of  his  fiery  throat 
in  a  repentant  tone,  "  By  the  mass,  I  thought  no  harm  in  exercising  Our  old 
pastime,  but  an  I  had  thought  the  good  Father  would  have  taken  it  so  to  heart,  I 
would  as  soon  have  played  your  devil  as  your  dragon." 

However,  soon  after,  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  finding  the  joke 
might  be  turned  to  earnest  against  himself,  once  more  by  his  une- 
qualled poivtrs  of  oratory  prevailed  upon  them  to  cut  their  masquerade 
capers.  Magdalen  Graeme  and  Roland  were  unseen  spectators  until 
this,  when  tlie  former,  frantic  at  the  disgrace  thrown  upon  her 
religion,  thus  thundered  forth  in  the  frantic  paroxisms  of  bigotry. 
**  Scoflfers  and  men  of  Belial — blasphemous  heretics  and  truculent 
tyrants." — Vain  was  the  interference  of  the  Abbot  Ambrosius. — 
This  second  Meg  Merrilies  still  thundered  forth  her  threats,  which 
were  only  interrupted  by  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  who  was  pro- 
ceeding with  his  followers  to  duck  her  in  the  mill  dam.     However, 
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the  execution  of  the  sentence  was  prevented  by  the  dagger  of 
Roland,  that  was  soon  driven  to  the  hilt  in  the  body  of  the  Abbot  of 
Unreason. 

"  A  dreadful  shout  of  vengeance  was  raised  by  the  revellers,  whose  sport  was 
thus  so  fearfully  interrupted  ;  but,  -for  an  instant,  the  want  of  weapons  amongst 
the  raidtitude,  as  well  as  the  inflaming  features  and  brandished  poniard  of  Roland 
Graeme,  kept  them  at  bay,  while  the  Abbot,  horror-struck  at  the  violence,  implored, 
witi)  iinlifted  hands,  pardon  for  blood-shed  committed  within  the  holy  sanrituary."   *   * 

"  But  the  ra;;e  of  the  multitude,  the  grief  of  the  the  Abbot,  the  exultation  of 
the  enthusiastic  Magdalen,  were  all  mistimed  and  unnecessary.  The  mortally 
vvounded  Houleglas,  as  he  was  supposed,  sprung  alertly  up  from  the  floor, 
called  aloud,  "  A  miracle,  a  miracle,  my  masters  !  as  brave  a  miracle  as  ever  was 
wrought  in  the  Kirk  of  Kcnnaquhair."      *  * 

"  In  fact,  the  home-driven  poniard  of  Roland  Gramme  had  lighted  upon  the 
stuflSng  of  the  fictitious  paunch,  which  the  Abbot  of  Unreason  wore  as  a  part  of 
his  characteristic  dress,  and  it  was  only  the  force  of  the  blow  which  had  prostrated 
the  reverend  person  on  the  ground  for  a  moment." 

The  "  pragmatic  youth"'  is  given  into  custody  of  "  the  wolf  and 
bear  ;''  but  with  strict  orders  not  to  hurt  him.  And  the  mob  havQ 
gone  far  in  their  S3'stem  of  demolition,  under  the  conduct  of  their 
leader,  "  when  a  knight,  in  full  armour,  followed  by  two  or  three 
men-at-arms,  entered  the  church,  and  in  a  stern  voice,  commanded 
them  to  forbear  their  riotous  mummery.  His  vizor  was  up,  but  if  it 
had  been  lowered,  the  cognizance  of  the  holiy-branch  sufficiently 
distinguisiied  Sir  Halbert  Glendinning,  who  on  his  homeward  road, 
was  passing  through  the  village  of  Kennaquhair."  The  "  saturna- 
lian  license"  is  thus  put  an  end  to,  and  "the  Abbot  of  Unreason, 
ridding  himself  of  the  false  nose  that  mystified  his  physiognomy,  and 
the  supplementary  belly  that  made  up  his  disguise,  stood  before  his 
master  in  his  real  character  of  Adam  Woodcock,  the  falconer  of 
Avenel." 

We  find  Roland  Graeme  once  more  among  the  attendants  of  Sir 
Halbert,  and  with  old  Adam  Woodcock,  bri.n(^ing  up  his  rear-ouard. 
The  dress  of  the  falconer  is  thus  truly  described  :  "  a  green  jerkin, 
with  a  bag  on  one  side,  and  a  short  hanger  on  the  other  ;  a  glove  on 
his  left  hand,  v/hich  reached  half-way  up  his  arm,  and  a  bonnet  and 
feather  on  his  head."  We  think  the  character  of  Adam  Woodcock 
not  so  good  as  others  in  his  line  ;  Adam  Fairservice  far  surpasses 
him,  for  he  is  really  an  original,  while  Adam  Woodcock  is  nothing 
to  be  wondered  at — he  is  continually  making  use  of  the  phrases  of 
his  profession,  such  as  short  and  long  flights,  bells,  leashe?,  and  hoods, 
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buzzards,  kites,  gos-hawks  and  haggards;  and  Roland  Graeme  has  been 
so  infected  with  his  society,  that  scarcely  a  sentence  can  escape  his 
lips  without  being  coupled  with  some  sporting  cant  or  other.  This, 
in  the  hero  of  a  tale  is  certainly  not  to  be  borne  with  ;  if  the  author 
introduces  the  falconer  with  such  antiquated,  and  we  must  say,  unin- 
telligible jargon,  his  hero  should  be  a  little  more  refined;  allowances 
are  certainly  to  be  made  for  the  times  he  has  drawn  his  story  from  ; 
but  if  he  introduced  his  corsair  making  use  of  the  old  sea-faring  terms 
used  in  the  corsair's  days,  he  would  indeed  be  a  poetical  character. 

It  certainly  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  great  a  man  should  be  so 
much  attached  to  such  low,  and  we  must  say,  (too  often)  unenter- 
taining  boors ;  yet  Shakspeare  himself  ran  into  the  same  error,  and 
often  slunk  from  the  tables  of  princes  to  associate  with  their  greasy 
vassals. 

"  In  the  hollow  way  dcbcending  towards  the  bridge,  which  was  still  in  the 
guardianship  of  Peter  Bridgeward.  as  he  was  called,  though  he  was  now  very  old, 
8ir  Halbert  Glendinning  halted  his  retinue,  and  beckoned  to  Woodcock  and 
Grajme  to  advance  to  the  head  of  the  train." 

«'  Woodcock,"  said  he,  "  thou  knowcst  to  whom  thou  art  to  conduct  this  youth. 
And  thou,  young  man,  obey  discreetly,  and  with  diligence,  the  orders  that  shall 
be  given  thee.  Curb  thy  vain  and  peevish  temper.  Be  just,  true,  and  faithful, 
and  there  is  in  thee  that  which  may  raise  tliee  many  a  degree  above  thy  present 
station.  Neither  shalt  thou — always  supposing  thine  efforts  to  be  fair  and  honest- 
want  the  protection  and  countenance  of  Avenel." 

Roland  Graeme,  thus  advised,  pursued  with  the  talkative  falconer 
the  rout  towards  the  capital  of  Scotland  not  meeting  a  single 
adventure,  except  a  short  tongue-skirmish  M'^ith  Peter  Bridge- 
ward  ;  after  which,  with  less  difficulty  than  we  were  from  the 
argument  led  to  suppose,  they  prevailed  upon  the  venerable  sentinel 
to  lower  the  draw-bridge,  and  shortly  after  came  in  sight  of  Juld 
Reekie. 

"  This  then,  is  Edinburgh  ?"  said  the  youth,  as  tlie  fellow-travellers  arrived  at  one 
of  the  heights  to  the  southward,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  great  northern 
capital — "  This  is  that  Edinburgh  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  ?" 

"Even  so,"  said  the  falconer;  "yonder  stands  Auld  Reekie — you  may  see  the 
(BBoke  hover  over  her  at  twenty  miles  distant,  as  the  gos-hawk  hangs  over  a  plump 
of  young  wild-ducks — ay,  yonder  is  the  heart  of  Scotland,  and  each  throb  that  she 
gives  is  felt  from  the  edge  of  Solway  to  Duncan's-bay-hcad.  See,  yonder  is  the 
old  Castle  ;  and  see  to  the  right,  on  yon  rising  ground,  that  is  the  castle  of  Craig- 
laillar,  which  I  have  known  a  merry  place  in  my  time." 

"  Was  it  not  there,"  said  the  page  in  a  low  voice,  "  tb^  the  Queen  held  her, 
court  ?" 
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•'  Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  falconer,  "  Queen  she  was  then,  though  you  must  not  call 
her  so  now — well,  they  may  say  what  they  will — many  a  true  heart  will  be  sad  for 
Mary  Stuart,  e'en  if  all  be  true  men  say  of  her ;  for  look  you,  Master  Roland — 
she  was  the  loveliest  creature  to  look  upon  that  I  ever  saw  with  eye,  and  no  lady  in 
the  land  liked  better  the  fair  flight  of  a  falcon.  T  was  at  the  great  match  on  Roslin- 
moor  betwixt  Bothwell — he  was  a  black  sight  to  her  that  Bothwell — and  the  Baron 
of  Roslin,  who  could  judge  a'  hawk's  Jlight  as  well  as  any  man  in  Scotland — a  butt 
of  Rhenish  and  a  ring  of  gold  was  the  wager,  and  it  was  flown  as  fairly  for  as  ever 
was  red  gold  and  bright  wine.  And  to  see  her  there  on  her  white  palfrey,  that 
flew  as  if  it  scorned  to  touch  more  than  the  heather-blossom ;  and  to  hear  her  voice, 
as  clear  and  sweet  as  the  mavis's  whistle,  mix  among  our  jolly  whooping  and 
whistling,  and  to  mark  all  the  nobles  dashing  round  her  ;  happiest  he  who  got  a 
word  or  look — tearing  through  moss  and  hagg,  and  venturing  neck  and  limb  to 
gain  the  praise  of  a  bold  rider,  and  the  blink  of  a  bonnie  Queen's  bright  eye — she 
will  see  little  hawking  where  she  lies  now — ay,  ay,  pomp  and  pleasure  pass  awa^ 
as  speedily  as  the  slap  of  a  falcon's  wing." 

There  flows  so  much  excellent  incident  aftei-  this,  that  we  would 
advise  our  readers  to  consult  the  Abbot  himself  for  it.  The  bounda- 
ries of  our  Magazine  are  in  general  too  much  confined  to  allow  the 
entire  story  to  be  told-,  nor  do  we  think  it  is  acting  a  generous  part 
towards  the  author  to  reveal  it ;  we  have  shut  our  book  closely 
against  politics,  and  as  the  politics  of  the  remainder  of  the  Abbot 
agree  so  well  with  the  present  day,  (we  mean  the  queen's  trial,  and 
the  old  dissentions,)  our  readers  must  be  content  in  judging  from  the 
following  extracts,  whether  we  are  blameable  or  not.  Koland 
Graeme  after  meeting  with  some  accidents,  and  being  introduced  to 
the  regent  of  Scotland,  like  another  Gil  Bias,  resumes  his  old  pro- 
fession of  page,  and  we  now  find  him  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  who  is  confined  in  the 
Castle  of  Loch  Leven  ;  her  address  to  the  lords  who  are  sent  by  the 
secret  counsel  to  force  her  to  sign  an  instrument,  by  which  act  she 
gave  up  all  title  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Tell  me,  proud  lords,"  she  added,  wiping  away  the  tears  as  she  spoke,  "  by 
what  earthly  warrant  can  liege  subjects  pretend  to  challenge  the  rights  of  an  anointed 
Sovereign — to  throw  oflf  the  allegiance  they  have  vowed,  and  to  take  away  the  crown 
from  the  head  on  which  Divine  warrant  hath  placed  it  ?"  *  * 

"  My  lord,"  said  IMary,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  you  fling  on  my  unhappy  and 
devoted  head  those  evils,  which,  with  far  more  justice,  I  may  impute  to  your  own 
turbulent,  wild,  and  untameable  dispositions — the  frantic  violence  with  which  you, 
the  Magnates  of  Scotland,  enter  into  feuds  against  each  other,  sticking  at  no  cruelty 
to  gratify  your  wrath,  taking  deep  revenge  for  the  slightest  offences,  and  setting  at 
defiance  those  wise  laws  which  your  ancestors  made  for  staunching  of  such  cruelty, 
rebelling  against  the  lawful  authority,  and  bearing  yourselves  as  if  there  were  no 
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king  in  the  land;  or  rather  as  if  each  were  king  in  his  own  premises.  And  now 
you  throw  the  blame  on  me — on  me,  whose  life  has  been  embittered — whose  sleep 
has  been  broken — whose  happiness  has  been  wrecked  by  your  dissentions.  Have  I 
not  myself  been  obliged  to  traverse  wilds  and  mountains,  at  the  head  of  a  few 
faithful  followers,  to  maintain  peace  and  to  put  down  opression  ?  Have  I  not 
worn  harness  on  my  person,  and  carried  pistols  at  my  saddle  ;  fain  to  lay  aside  the 
softness  of  a  woman,  aud  the  dignity  of  a  Queen,  that  I  might  show  an  example 
to  my  followers?"      *       *       * 

"  Great  God!"  exclaimed  the  Queen  ;  "and  is  it  as  a  boon  that  you  propose  to 
me,  what  every  Christian  king  ought  to  regard  as  a  loss  of  honour  equal  to  the  loss 
of  life! — You  take  from  me  my  crown,  my  power,  my  subjects,  my  wealth,  my 
state.  What,  in  the  name  of  every  saint,  can  you  offer,  or  do  you  offer,  in  requital 
of  my  compliance !" 

<<  We  give  you  pardon,"  answered  Ruthven,  sternly — "  we  give  you  space  and 
means  to  spend  your  remaining  life  in  penitence  and  seclusion — we  give  you  time 
to  make  your  peace  with  Heaven." 

"  The  Queen  turned  pale  at  the  menace  which  this  speech,  as  well  as  the  rough 
and  inflexible  tones  of  the  speaker,  seemed  distinctly  to  infer — "  And  if  I  do  not 
comply  with  your  request  so  fiercely  urged,  my  lord,  what  then  follows?" 

"  She  said  this  in  a  voice  in  which  female  and  natural  fear  was  contending  with 
the  feelings  of  insulted  dignity. — There  was  a  pause,  as  if  no  one  cared  to  return 
to  the  question  a  distinct  answer.  At  length  Ruthven  spoke  :  "  There  is  little  need 
to  tell  to  your  Grace,  who  are  well  read  both  in  the  laws  and  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
realm,  that  murder  and  adultery  are  crimes  for  which,  ere  now,  queens  themselves 
have  suffered  death." 

The  remainder  of  the  second  volume  is  very  tedious  and  almost 
inclining  to  hook-maliing.  Roland  Graeme  is  still  in  the  service  of 
Mary,  yet  not  altogether  so  well  liked  by  her  as  formerly,  and  his 
dear-loved  Catherine  Seyton  is  his  fellow-domestic,  who  often  gives 
him  very  wholesome  advice  ;  'tis  needless  to  say  they  are  at  length 
married,  after  Roland  Graeme  proves  to  be  the  son  of  the  renowned 
Julian  Avenel.  The  Abbot  is  only  an  under  character  in  the  piece, 
and  the  author  by  calling  the  work  before  us  after  that  religious 
title,  seems  only  to  have  done  so  for  sake  of  the  monndic  epithet. 
A  critique  should  be  critical  observations  on  either  the  character,  or 
writings  of  a  man  ;  and  as  the  mere  abstracted  story  can  not 
be  considered  as  such,  if  forced  before  the  judicious  eye  of  the 
Irish  public  for  such,  we  thould  expect  that  tribunal  to  hold  but  a 
very  paltry  idea  of  the  editors,  who  hold  the  helm  of  the  only  work 
in  this  country  that  dared  to  review  the  Abbot  or  his  predecessors. 

The  author  of  Waverly  set  out  like  an  unexercised  racer,  uncon- 
trolable  on  account  of  his  Herculean  powers,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
add,  scorning  the  hands  that  could  have  drawn  him  in  before  he  broke 
his  wind;  but  the  same  Providence,  that  so  amply  filled  his  magazine 
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with  more  abilities  and  universal  knowledge  than  is  often  to  be  found 
in  one,  blew  that  magazine  up  in  the  storming  of  the  castle  of  De  Bracy 
which  appears  to  be  the  last  grand  blaze  of  Waverly's  mind  ;  we  find 
nothing  among  the  ruins  but  the  metal  coffers  which  contained  the 
treasure  or  some  fuzes  that  lay  spitting  after  the  conflagration.— 
However,  it  is  a  new  era  in  British  literature  to  see  the  conduct 
and  opinions  of  two  great  contending  sects  of  Christianity  clearly 
stated  and  impartially  represented,  together  with  the  faults  and  exag- 
gerations of  each  (obviously  produced  by  excessive  zeal  in  both,) 
faithfully  commented  upon  and  exposed,  without  giving  any  decided 
or  indeed  any  preference  or  just  offence  to  either ;  and  we  cannot 
avoid  congratulating  the  Christian  world  on  a  publication  which  can 
be  read,  with  equal  pleasure  and  improvement,  by  the  Catholic,  the 
Presbyterian  and  tlie  Protestant — by  the  advocates  of  hereditary 
right  and  the  friends  of  religious  and  political  reformation. 


Transactions  of  the  Iberno-Celtic  Society,  containing  a  chrono- 
logical Account  of  nearly  400  Irish  Writers,  commencing  with  the 
earliest  account  of  j7-ish  History,  and  carried  doivn  to  A.  D.  1750  ; 
with  a  descrii^tive  catalogue  of  such  of  their  works  as  are  still  extant 
in  verse  or  prose,  consisting  of  upwards  of  1000  separate  tracts,  by 
Edward  O'Reilly,  Esq.  Assid.  Seer,  to  the  Soc  S)-c.  8fc.  Vol.  1, 
Part  1.  Dublin,  1820. 

The  preface  to  this  volume  presents  us  with  a  view  of  the  objects 
for  which  the  Society  was  instituted,  viz  :  "  the  preservation  of  the 
venerable  remains  of  Irish  literature,  by  collecting,  transcribing, 
illustrating,  and  publishing  the  numerous  fragments  of  the  laws, 
history,  topograp'iy,  poetry  and  music,  of  ancient  Ireland ;  the 
elucidation  of  the  language,  antiquities,  manners  and  customs  o^ 
the  Irish  people,  and  the  encouragement  of  works  tending  to  the 
advancement  of  Irish  literature."  Considering  its  present  infant 
state,  the  hst  of  members  promises  well ;  but  without  liberal  encou' 
ragement,  and  extensive  funds,  it  is  impossible  for  such  a  Society  to 
exist  long,  or  accomplish  its  intentions  ;  we  therefore  trust  that  its 
numbers  will  soon  be  augmented  by  the  addition  of  every  man  who, 
from  a  regard  for  the  literary  character  of  his  country,  wishes 
to  arouse  its  torpidly  slumbering  faculties,  and  shew  that  we  still 
live.      To   the  laborious  task  executed  by  the  learned   Assistant 
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Secretary,  we  give  every  praise,  and  consider  it  as  an  excellent  proem 
to  the  future  transactions  of  the  society. 

Among  the  mass  of  MSS.  enumerated  by  the  author  are  many 
which,  had  we  good  translations  accompanied  by  the  original  text, 
would  tend  greatly  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  Irish  nation,  a 
history  which  is  intimately  blended  with  fable  and  misrepresentation, 
and  confounded  with  the  mythology,  and  annals  of  our  Eastern 
ancestors.  The  first  writings  that  claim  attention,  and  require  a 
careful  analysis  and  comment,  are  those  in  the  beanlu.  jcepe 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  primitive  language  of  our  Irish 
ancestors,  and  which  is  now  fast  sinking  into  oblivion.  Those  ryth- 
mical and  prosaic  monuments  of  our  antiquity,  which  have  served  as 
foundation-stones  for  later  historians,  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  every  piece  or  fragment  accompanied  by  a  strictly  literal 
translation:  anticjuarians  would  thus  be  enabled  to  compare  the  events, 
with  those  of  other  histories,  and  the  learned  of  all  nations  could 
investigate  them. 

This  first  volume  opens  its  chronology  with  Amergin,  whose  arrival 
in  Eirin  our  historians  place  in  a.m.  2935,  which  accords  pretty  well 
with  the  estimate  by  Peter  of  Saragosa,  who  says,  that  the  colony 
was  sent  from  Spain  in  a.m.  2919:  without  enquiring  into  the 
accuracy  of  the  dates,  we  must  remark  that  the  chronicles  are 
«omewbat  contradictory  in  respect  to  Milesius  and  his  immediate 
descendants.  Amergin  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Milesius, 
and  we  find  it  indicated  that  Ith  was  brother  (some  say  son)  of 
Milesius:  yet  the  book  of  I^eacan,  fol.  1 19,  denies  that  the  race  of 
of  Ith  were  Milesians.  As  we  have  remarked,  facts  are  here 
involved  in  great  obscurity,  and  such  as  do  appear,  very  much 
incline  us  to  the  opinion  that  the  Milesians  took  their  name  from 
some  particular  commander,  wiiose  naval  exploits  entitled  him  to 
the  title  of  "  the  Hero  of  the  Ship."  In  mentioning  this,  we  must 
express  our  regret  that,  in  the  volume  before  us,  the  labours  of  the 
late  Gen.  Vallancey  are  treated  with  so  little  respect,  and  his  exer- 
tions so  slightly  valued. — Is  it  because  he  impeached  the  credit  of 
genealogists  whose  laboured  pedigrees  have  never  missed  a  step  from 
the  present  age  up  to  that  of  Milesius  ? — Is  it  because  he  has  dis- 
puted the  wonderous  antiquity  claimed  for  the  first  post-deluvian 
settlement  in  this  island? — Is  it  because  he  has  rendered  highly 
probable  (if  not  certain)  that  Eastern  history  has  been  interpolated 
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with  ours,  that  the  patriotic  author  of  the  Vindication  of  the  Ancient 
History  of  Ireland  should  be  mentioned  with  contempt,  and  his 
labours  often  passed  over  in  silence  ?  To  support  our  accusation, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  p.  27, — 1 10,-227. 

In  speaking  of  Carolan,  our  celebrated  minstrel,  the  author  breaks 
throut':h  his  general  rule,  and  gives  us  a  few  facts  respecting  him. 

"  To.HLOGH  O'Carolan,  the  son  of  John  O'Carolan,  an  industrious  farmer,  was 
born  in  the  year  1670.  in  the  small  village  of  btXjle  nLl\lb5  or  Newtown,  in  the 
parish  of  Kilmainham  Wood,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Nobber,*  and  seven 
miles  from  Carlanstov.  n.  At  a  proper  age  he  was  sent  to  school  to  Cruisetown,  a 
village  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  not  in  the  County  of  Longford,  as  errone- 
ously asserted  by  some  of  his  biographers.  Here  he  formed  an  early  acquaintanc* 
with  Miss  Bridget  Cruise,  of  the  respectable  family  of  that  name,  from  whom  the. 
Tillage  and  the  adjoining  town-land  are  called ;  and  here  commenced  that  tender 
attachment  which  he  afterwards  manifested  to  her  in  the  first,  and  some  others  of 
his  poetical  and  musical  compositions.  On  entering  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age 
he  was  seized  by  the  small-pox,  in  which  it  was  the  will  of  Providence  that  he 
should  lose  his  sight.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
difference  in  colours,  and  that  he  might  have  formed  tolerable  ideas  of  beauty, 
which  afterwards  served  him  in  his  description  of  those  persons  that  he  celebrated 
in  his  verses." 

"  The  musical  compositions  of  O'Carolan  are  numerous,  and  his  poetic  pieces 
were  not  much  less  so.  Of  the  first,  no  complete  collection  has  been  yet  published, 
and  but  few  of  the  latter  have  been  committed  to  writing.  Not  above  forty  years 
ago,  hundreds  of  persons  were  to  be  found,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  County  of  Meath, 
and  in  other  places,  who  could  sing,  or  repeat  from  memory,  innumerable  songe 
composed  by  O'Carolan  ;  but  that  generation  is  gone,  and  the  poetry  of  O'CaroIaa 
is  forgotten." 

When  enumerating  the  writings  of  Dr.  William  O'Donnell,  one  of 
the  first  fellows  of  Trinity  College,  and  Archbishop  of  Tuam  in 
1609,  the  author  takes  occasion,  with  justice,  to  censure  the  Bible- 
Societies  for  not  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  pure  orthography  of 
our  language.  He  asserts  that  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
published  in  1SI8,  is  grosely  erroneous;  and  that  |the  books  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  published  in  London  last  year,  are  filled  with 
»uch  errors  and  innovations,  as  clearly  demonstrate  the  ignorance 
of  the  editor,  who  has  often  totally  perverted  the  sense  of  the 
original. 

The  next  work  promised  is  "  a  catalogue  of  works  whose  authors 
ai"e  not  now  known."     We  sincerely  hope  that  the  public  will  give 
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every  encouragement  to  the  proposal  of  publishing  selections,  accom- 
panied by  literal  translations,  for  which  task  few  appear  better 
qualified  than  tl^e  Editor  of  the  present  volume. 

DARTHULA ; 

A  Poem  q/"  OssiAN,  translated  into  English  Verse, 

BY    THOMAS    TRAVERS    BURKE,    ESQ.    II.  P.   11tI£   LIGHT  DRAGOON'S. 

8t'o.   1820. 

Upon  seeing  this  Poem  advertised,  we  fancied  to  ourselves  a  neat 
little  pamphlet  of  40  or  50  pages ;  but  we  were  rather  amazed  at 
the  book-making  ingenuity  and  fertility  of  the  times,  when  we  saw 
the  little  story  of  Darthula  swelled  to  upwards  of  160.  The  gallant 
officer,  its  author,  contrived  to  do  this  by  a  long  prefatory  discourse 
of  80  or  90  pages,  with  the  help  of  some  30  or  40  of  notes.  To 
enter  into  any  detail  on  this  discourse  would  take  up  more  of  our 
limits  than  we  can  well  spare.  It  touches  upon  so  many  topics,  and 
takes  in  so  many  points,  that  to  ramble  along  with  it,  and  notice  all  it 
strives  to  embrace  ;  to  run  from  essay  to  essay,  and  to  remark  upon 
all,  would  engross  every  page  of  our  publication — in  fme  it  is  a 
wandering,  incoherent,  indeterminate  essay,  that  notices  many  things, 
and  decides  on  nothing ;  some  of  its  parts,  however,  are  written  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  elegance,  though,  too  often  exhibiting  a 
false-learned  affectation  of  style,  as  well  as  of  matter ;  and  frequently 
giving  us  nothing  but  Blair  and  Macpherson  hashed  up  again  without 
any  of  the  relish  of  the  originals.  The  author  indulges  too  much  in 
common-place  metaphysical  speculations,  &c.  He  himself  feared 
it  was  but  a  rude  and  desultory  essay — we  will  not  be  so  severe— it 
is  not  rude  ;  but  it  is  even  worse  than  desultory.  It  was  written, 
we  fear,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Book-makings  and  we  must  candidly  ad- 
vise the  Author,  in  his  future  publications  of  M'Phersons  Ossian,  at 
least  to  have  some  consideration  for  the  public,  as  well  as  for  himself. 
We  own  we  would  rather  read  Ossian  a  la  M'-Pherson  for  ten  or 
twelve  shillings,  than  Ossian  a  la  Burke,  or  rather  M'Pherson  a  la 
Burke,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds — for  to  such  a  sum,  or  even 
more,  would  the  entire  of  those  Poems  amount,  if  each  were  pub- 
lished in  the  same  manner  as  "  Darthula,"  the  volume  now  under 
our  inspection. 

Of  the  various  subjects  in  this  essay,  there  is  one— the  peopling 
of  this  country,  on  which  our  readers  will  find  our  opinions  in  an 
article  of  our  last  Number.  Mr.  Burke  we  think,  shews  rather 
clearly  the  futility  of  M'Pherson's  vain,  and  puerile  attempt  to 
disprove,  by  vague  assertion  and  unblushing  effrontery,  the  antiquity 
of  this  country.  But  Mr.  Burke  has  established  nothing  of  his  own  — 
it  is  evident  to  any  mind,  from  M'Pherson's  rash  and  insupportable 
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statement,  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  speculative  system  of  falsehood, 
by  this  visionary  histor3%  to  give  a  colour  of  authenticity  to  his 
feigned  translations  of  the  fragments  of  Opsian,  or  rather  to  build 
his  airy  annals  on  the  foundation  of  those  fabrications  of  his  own 
brain — which,  though  partly  handed  down  both  by  tradition,  and 
written  legends,  he  manufactured  to  his  own  purpose  by  an  arbi- 
trary change  of  names,  topography,  chronology,  &c.  For  the 
assertion  of  Conar,  n  Scotclnnnn,  being  the  first  King  of  Ireland — 
behold  the  proof  of  this  unabashed  juggler  in  antiquities.  "  To  esta- 
blish this  fact  is  to  lay  at  nnce  aside  the  pretended  antiquities  of  the 
Scotcn  and  Irish,  and  to  get  quit  of  the  long  list  of  kings,  which 
the  latter  give  us  for  a  Millenium  before."  A  sweeping  clause — to 
a  sweeping  statute  indeed  !  never  was  there  a  more  artful  or  un- 
concerned regicide  than  INIr.  M'Pherson.  Whoever  believes  his 
unsupported  assertion  rather  than  the  simple  truth  of  history,  nay 
rather  than  tradition,  however  bardic  or  fabulous,  cannot  be  certainly 
charged  with  the  possession  of  incorrigible  pyrrhonism. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  M'Pherson's  anachronism,  of 
which  he  is  guilty  in  no  little  degree.  Conal,  Cuchullan,  our 
renowned  Connor,  the  sons  of  Usnagh,  and  Fionn  Mac  Cubhail,  (his 
hctitious  Fingal,)  are  all  made  cotemporaries.  Whereas  history  in- 
forms us,  thtit  Mac  Cubhail  died  before  the  close  of  the  third  century, 
and  Connor  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  first.  Ossian,  the 
eon  of  Fingal,  with  all  his  inattention  to  "  day  and  date,"  could  never 
have  written  such  absurdity.  Thus  coarsely  and  climisily  has  the 
Scottish  author  cobbled  together  the  materials  of  that  fabrication, 
upon  which  alo'^e  his  false  position  is  grounded  of  his  country  having 
colonized  this  Island. 

As  to  the  controversy  concerning  the  authenticity  of  these  poems, 
and  which  country  can  claim  the  honor  of  the  bard,  the  reader  must 
have  seen  so  many  essays,  so  many  proofs,  pro  and  con,  that  it 
becomes  unnecessary  to  enter  into  it  minutely.  Our  opinion  is  the 
same  as  Mr.  Wordsworth's,  that  Ossian  in  his  present  [orm  "  was 
begot  by  the  snug  embrace  of  a  Highlander  upon  a  cloud  of  tra- 
dition ;"  by  which  tradition,  we  wOo.ld  understand  the  fabulous, 
historical  and  poetical  legends  of  this  couniry,  in  which  Doctor 
Johnson,  with  his  usual  penetration,  and  as  if  with  a  prophetic 
spirit,  said  the  originals  of  those  poenis  were  only  to  be  found. 
1  here  are  names  of  weight  upon  both  sides  of  the  question  ;  but  it 
must  be  remarked  that  every  man  wlio  is  at  all  disinterested,  d.oubts 
their  genuineness;  whereas,  none  but  those  who  would  "sacrifice 
truth  to  Scotland,"  will  hold  out  in  defence  of  such  manifest  forge- 
ries, which,  if  every  other  proof  were  wanting,  could  be  detected 
from  internal  evidence.  Now,  whetiier  the  bard  was  an  Irishman 
•r  a  Scothrnan  we  care  very  little,  as  we  have  not  the  least  hesita- 
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tion  in  asserting,  that  the  ground-work  of  all  the  poems  attributed  to 
Ossian  is    Irish,  and  written   by   diifereut  Irish    poets. 

Mr.  Burke  need  not  have  given  himself  such  trouble  in  striv- 
ing to  reconcile,  in  so  conciliatory  a  manner,  M'Pherson's  fabri- 
cations with  Irish  history,  by  su})})Osing  that  Fingal,  a  Scotsman, 
■was  general  of  the  Irish  militia.  "  We  never  had  a  Fingal ;"'  and  as  to 
the  name  of  Oisin,  not  Ossian,  attached  lo  poems  which  we  have  at 
this  day  before  us,  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  many  bards  sub- 
sequently to  the  age  in  which  our  annals  place  Fionn  Mac  Cubhail. 
The  name,  indeed,  although  applied  individually  to  the  son  of  Fionn, 
nmst  be  allowed  to  have  had  an  eastern  origin,  or  we  can  scarcely  ac- 
count for  Le  Bran's  observation,  that  Oidn  was  well  known,  by  tradi- 
tion, among  the  Guel^ers,  and  that  be  was  there  esteen.ed  ^^  prophet. 
But  the  best  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  Ossian  s  pncms  is  that 
which  has  been  noticed  in  the  transactions  of  the  Iberao-Celtic 
Society,  by  Mr.  O'Reilly.  He  says  :  -  "  It  may  i.ot,  perhaps,  be 
'  improper  to  observe,  that  Cornic'c  was  the  father-in-law  of  the 
'famous  Fionn  Mac  Clibhail,  general  of  the  Fiimua  Linonn,  and 
'  father  of  Oisin,  tlie  poet ;  and,  consequently,  if  the  genuine  poems 

*  of  Oisin  were  extant,  their  language  would  be  the  same  as  that  of 

*  Cormac's  verses,  which  are  nearly  unintelligible  to  the  generality 
'  of  Irish  readers,  and  completely  so  to  the  vulgar.  The  language 
'  of  those  poems,  which  the  Highland  society  have  given  to^  the 
'  world  as  the  originals  of  Oisin,  is  that  of  the  Highlanders  of  the 
<  present  day,  and  if  properly  spelled  and  read  by  an  Irish  scholar, 
'  would  be  intelligible  to  the  most  illiterate  peasant  in  Ireland.  A  com- 

*  parison  of  the  languages  of  Cormac  and  the  Scutch  Oisin  might,  pro- 

*  bably,  go  far  towards  ascertaining  the  period  in  which  the  Highland 
'  Bard  was  born."  p.  xxiii. 

That  very  learned  Gaelic  scholar,  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  that  invaluable  mass  of  Irish  MSS. 
deposited  in  the  lib.-ary  of  Trinity  College,  together  with  various  stores 
of  private  Gaelic  literature  to  direct  his  researches,  has  clearly 
shown  that  the  metre  of  the  Gaelic  given  by  Mr.  M'Pherson,  in 
no  wise,  agrees  with  that  used  by  our  bards  in  tiie  earlier  ages.  (For  a 
detailed  comparison  of  Darthula  v/ith  our  Irish  story  of  Dierclri,  we 
must  refer  our  critical  readers  to  the  first  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Gaelic  Society.)  Another  strong  proof  against  their  genuineness 
may  appear  to  any  unprejudiced  reader,  if  he  will  only  reflect  that 
the  artful  and  epic  arrangement  of  those  compositions  stands  in  utter 
repugnance  to  the  straight-forwardness  and  smiplicity  of  the  tales  of 
those  times.  Nor  will  the  splendid  sophistry  of  Doctor  Blair  avail 
any  thing,  when  he  says  that  Aristotle  formed  the  rules  for  the  epic 
from  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  that  Homer  modelled  himself  on 
no  rules,  but  wrote  from  nature  and  that  Ossian  did  the  same. 
Nov/  Blair  should  prove  in  this  position  that  the  epic  mode  of  ar- 
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rangement  is  t:ie  most  natural,  (which  we  doubt  very  much  ;)  as  also 
that  Homer's  poems  were  arranged  by  himself  as  they  are  at  present 
edited,  which  cannot  well  be  proved.  From  all  this,  together  with 
the  man)^  evident  plagiarisms  from  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin  and  mo- 
dern literature  in  these  fragments,  we  believe  that  they  v/ere  never 
written  by  a  bard  of  the  third  century.  Mr.  Laing  goes  so  far  as 
to  call  M'Pherson  to  account  for  his  "  ands"  and  '•  buts"  which  he 
very  well  might  do,  there  are  so  few  of  them  in  the  volume,  and 
that  without  the  criticaJ  odora  vis  of  a  Langbaine.  Of  the  many 
instances  we  might  adduce,  we  will  mention  but  one  sufficient  we 
think  to  prove  the  charge.  In  "  Lathmon"  he  makes  Fingal  say 
"  their  foes  are  the  sons  of  the  unhappy"  which  is  an  evident  trans- 
lation of  the  following  line : 

AvT-ri'iaiy  ^i  ri  Trxihii;  ifji,w  f-nvn  avriccjinv. —  Iliad  ^.  12  (. 
We  shall  now  speak  a  little  of  the  versification  of  this  Poem,  and 
we  are  not  inclined  to  view  it  "  through  the  focus  of  prejudice."  It 
is  in  general  strong,  rounded  and  musical,  yet  sometimes  stiif  and 
heavy.  However  we  must  still  say,  we  would  rather  read  any  de- 
tached passage  in  the  measured  prose  of  M'Pherson,  notwithstanding 
we  think  the  versification,  in  an  entire  poem,  takes  away  some  of  the 
heavy  sameness  that  pervades  these  shadowy  raid  indefinite  frag- 
ments. We  shall  give  a  few  extracts,  and  after  each  the  original  of 
M'Pherson,  from  v/hich  the  reader  may  be  able  to  pass  sentence 
with  respect  to  the  tratislation.  We  give  the  admired  passage  in  the 
opening  of  the  poem — the  Address  to  the  Moon— and  though  Mr. 
Burke's  version,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  blemishes,  is 
tastefully  and  harmoniously  executed,  we  are  stupid  enough  to  give 
the  preference  to  M'Pherson. 

I. 

"  Daughter  of  Heaven,  lovely  is  thy  reign  ! 

In  silent  majesty  thou  dost  ascend  ! 
The  stars  crowd  round  thee  in  refulgent  train, 

And  through  the  limpid  sky  thy  course  attend. 
The  clouds,   O  Moon,  glide  tow'rd  thy  steps  with  joy  j 

Their  dark-brown  sides  they  brighten  with  thy  beams. 
Stern  ocean  smiling  meets  thy  radiant  eye  : 

Blithe  through  their  valleys  wind  the  burnish'd  streams. 
Thou  fair  dissolver  of  the  midnight  shade, 

What  light  in  Heav'n  is  like  thy  gentle  ray  ! — 
The  stars  of  proudest  beam  beside  thee  fade  : 

Asham'd  they  turn  their  sparkling  eyes  away  ! 
But  whether  dost  thou  from  thy  course  retreat, 

When  darkness  o'er  thy  lovely  visage  grows? 
Hast  thou  thy  Hall,  like  Ossian  ?  dost  thou  fleet 

To  pensive  shades,-  and,  lonely,  vent  thy  woes  ? 
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Have  thy  bright  sisters  fall'n  from  heav'n— are  they. 

Who  M'ith  thee  cheer'd  the  gloomy  night,   no  more? 
Yes  !   they  have  fall'n,  fair  light !   thy  tearful  ray 

Doth  oft  retire,  in  silence  to  deplore. 
But  thou,  thyself,  one  night  shalt  fail  :    even  thou 

Shalt  darkly  leave  thy  blue  path  in  the  sky ! 
The  feeble  stars,  who  shrink  before  thee,    now, 
Will,  then,  exulting,  lift  their  heads  on  high. 
In  all  thy  splendour  art  thou  now  arrayed  : 

Look  from  thy  gates  in  heav'n,  thou  beam  divine ! — 
Burst,   O  ye  winds  I  yon  cloud's  unfriendly  shade. 

That  night's  fair  daughter  un-obscur'd  may  shine: 
That  the  brown  hills  may  gild  their  craggy  height. 
And  ocean  roll  its  silver  waves  in  light. 
••  Daughter  of  Heaven — fair  art  thou  !  the  silence  of  thy  fn,ce  is  pleasant !    Thou 
comest  forth   in   loveliness. — The    Stars  attend  thy  blue  course  in  the  East.     The 
clouds  rejoice  in  thy  presence  O  Moon !      They  brighten  their  dark  brown  sides — 
Who  is  like  thee  in  Heaven,  light  of  the  silent  night?      The   Stars  are  ashamed  in 
thy  presence.     They  turn  away  their  sparkling  eyes — Whither  dost  thou  retire  from 
thy  course,  when  the  darkness  of  tliy  countenance  grows — Hast  thou  thy  Hall  like 
Ossian?     Dwellest  thou  in  the  shadow  of  grief?     Have  thy  sisters  fallen  from 

Heaven! Are  they  who  rejoiced   with   thee  at  Night  no  more?     Yes  they  have 

fallen,  fair  light !  and  thou  dost  often  retire  to  mourn.  But  thou  thyself  shalt  fail 
one  night,  and  leave  thy  blue  path  in  Heaveu — The  Stars  will  then  lift  their  heads  : 
They  who  were  ashamed  in  thy  presence  will  rejoice.  Thou  art  now  clothed  with 
thy  brightness — Look  from  thy  gates  in  the  sky — Burst  the  cloud  O  wind  !  that  the 
daun-htcr  of  night  may  look  forth  !  that  the  sli^iggy  mountains  may  brighten  and  the 
ocean  roll  its  white  waves  in  light. 

Though  we  admire  Mr.  Burke's  description  of  Nathos,  it  also,  we 
consider  inferior  to  the  passage  which  he  has  fettered  into  rhyme : 
judicet  lector.—' 

"  But  loTely  wast  thou  in  the  stranger's  land  ! — 

Lovely,   O  warrior!  in  Dar-thu!a's  eyes : 
When  the  dread  lightning  of  tliy  deathful  brand 

Did  o'er  the  foes  of  Erin's  king  arise. 
Thy  face  was  like  the  east,  when  morn  hath  smile'd  : 

Thy  jetty  hair  the  raven's  wing  out-shone  : 
Thy  soul,   O  youth  !   was  noble,  generous,  mild — 

Serenely-radiant  as  the  setting  sun  ! 
Sweet  as  the  gale  'mongst  reeds  thy  accents  flow'd— • 

Soft  as  the  murmuring  Lora's  gliding  wave  ! 
But  when  the  deadly  rage  of  battle  glow'd, 

O  chief!  thou  wast  the  stormy  ocean's  rave! — 
The  clang  of  thy  resounding  arms  was  dire  : 
The  host  quick  vanished  from  thy  course  of  fire  ! 
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T'was  then  Dar-thula,  Erin's  fairest  flow'r  ! 

Beheld  thee,  while  her  eyes  with  tears  o'er-flowed  : 
Beheld  thee,  from  the  summit  of  her  tow'r; 
Selama's  mossy  tow'r,  her  warlike  sires'  abode. 
It  is,  indeed,  fine  but  not  equal  to  the  following : 

"  But  the  land  of  strangers  saw  thee  lovely  !  thou  wast  lovely  in  the  eyes  of 
Darthula — thy  face  was  like  the  light  of  the  morning !  Thy  hair  like  the  raven's 
wing,  thy  soul  was  generous  and  mild  like  tlie  hour  of  the  setting  sun,  thy  words 
were  the  gall  of  the  reeds:  the  gliding  stream  of  Lora— But  when  the  rage  of 
battle  rose  thou  wast  a  sea  in  a  storm.  The  clang  of  thy  arms  was  terrible :  the 
host  vanished  at  the  sound  of  thy  course.  It  wa^,  then  Darthula  beheld  thee  from 
the  top  of  her  mossy  tower — from  the  tower  of  Selama,  where  her  fathers  dwelt." 

We  shall  conclude  with  one  more — the  funeral  song  over  Dar- 
thula ;  it  is  mean  when  compared  to  the  beautiful  original,  and  badly 
enough  versified. 

1. 
"  Daughter  of  CoUa  !  low,  low  art  thou  now  laid  ! — 

Selama's  blue  streams  amid  silence  sad-glide. 
The  race  of  great  Truthil  hath  fail'd  with  thee,  maid  ! 

Green  Erin  is  spoil'd  of  the  flow'r  of  its  pride!  *■ 

2. 
"  When  will  thou  arise  in  the  beam  of  thy  beauty  ? — 

Ah  !   deep  is  thy  slumber  within  the  dark  tomb  ! 
Far  distant  the  morning  ! — ne'er  shall  it  salute  thee, — 
The  sun  shall  not  smile  thro'  the  night  of  thy  gloom ! — 

5. 
"  It  shall  not  approach  to  thy  bed,  and  say  to  thee, — 

'  Darthula  !  thou  fairest  of  women,  awake  ! 
•  The  woods  wave  their  young  leaves, — bright  spring  now  doth  woo  thee  ; 

'  The  flowers  their  heads  on  the  green  hills  now  shake.' 
4. 
"  Retire  thee,   O  sun  !   ne'er  again  will  she  greet  thee  ! 

Cold,  rcekless,  she  sleeps  in  the  shadowy  tomb ! 
She  will  not  move  forth  in  her  beauty  to  meet  thee  ! 

She  will  not  in  steps  of  her  loveliness  come!" 

Now  look  at  the  beautiful  and  pathetic  brevity  of  the  original, 
that  was  turned  into  the  above  limping  ditty. 

Thus  rendered  by  M'Pherson  : 

•'  Daughter  of  Colla !  thou  art  low!"  said  Cairbar's  hundred  bards,  "  silence  is 
at  the  blue  streams  of  Selama,  Truthil's  race  have  failed  ;  when  wilt  thou  rise  in 
thy  beauty,  first  of  Erin's  maids.  Thy  sleep  is  long  in  the  tomb — the  morning 
distant  far.  The  sun  shall  not  come  to  thy  bed  and  say,  awake  Darthula  !  awake 
thou  first  of  women,  the  wind  of  spring  is  abroad—  the  flowers  shake  their  heads  on 
the  green  hills — the  woods,  wave  their  growing  leaves  —retire,  O  Sun  !  the  daughter 
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of  CoUa  is  asleep,  she  will  not  come  forth  in  her  beauty,  she  will  not  move  in  the 
steps  of  her  loveliness  ! 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Burke,  to  whom  we  give  the  credit 
of  being  in  general  a  gocd,  and  rather  an  elegant  versifier. 


ON   THE    SONNET. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  in  listening  to  Music,  anticipation  of 
what  is  to  come  forms  no  small  part  of  the  pleasure.  It  indeed 
seems  essential  to  those  whose  taste  has  been  unexercised  in  that 
art ;  hence  the  great  predilection  for  national  melody,  a  feeling  too 
strong  to  be  attributed  solely  to  prejudice  or  vanitj'.  Nor  should 
this  infantine  stage  of  taste  be  despised,  when  we  are  taught  that 
Music,  like  Architecture,  pleases  by  exciting  ideas  of  comparison 
and  proportion  ;  — if  so,  how  widely  does  anticipation  extend  the 
field  of  delight. 

Between  Music  and  Metre  there  necessarily  is  a  strong  analogy, 
pursuant  to  which  that  Rpecies  of  the  latter  is  most  pleasing,  in 
which  one  line  enables  us  to  anticipate  what  is  to  come  ; — hence  the 
charm  of  rhyme — of  the  ballad  and  other  popular  measures— the 
difficulty  of  supporting  the  ode,  and  all  irregular  verse — and  the 
irksomeness  of  a  strange  stanza,  till  the  ear  becomes  accustomed  to 
it.  It  was  also  in  that  country  where  the  acuteness  of  the  organ  or 
the  judgement  (I  pause  not  here  to  inquire  of  which,)  enabled  men 
to  perceive  and  enjoy  remote  combinations  of  melody,  that  what  we 
call  the  artificial  measures  were  first  cultivated.  Of  these,  the 
principal  ones  we  hav^e  adopted  and  learned  to  delight  in,  are  the 
Sonnet  and  Spenserian  Stanza.  For  the  ottnva  rima,  once  so  po- 
pular in  Italy,  and  likely  to  become  as  much  so  in  this  country, 
owes  less  to  its  fabric  or  artificiality,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression,) as  to  its  having  received  the  stamp  of  the  various  geniuses 
whom  it  served  as  interpreter. 

The  Spenserian  Stanza,  deservedly  so  called,  as,  though  of 
Italian  origin,  it  owes  to  that  poet  its  all-powerful  cadeiice,  needs 
}iot  explanation.  It  speaks  for  itself;  it  is  of  a  majestic  £_serious, 
melancholy  mien,  far,  I  think,  from  being  adapted  to  all  the 
humours  of  the  mind,  as  Dr.  Seattle  supposes,  and  Byron  quotes  : 
by  the  bye,  the  noble  author  seems  early  to  have  doubted  of  this  hypo- 
thesis, and  never  ventured  on  a  second  stanza  like  tiiat  containing 
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"  Highgate,  Hampstead,  Harrow-on-the  Hill."  Unlike  the  ottava 
rima  this  stanza  has  a  character  of  its  own,  from  which  it  will  not 
be  wrenched  ;  and  though  of  capability  for  the  sarcastic  smile,  or 
irony,  "  that  master  spell," — all  must  feel  that  it  best  suits  the 
spirit  that 

"  Pour'd  tbro'  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul." 

I  next  come  to  that  much  used  and  abused  stanza,  the  Sonnet,  a 
measure  mucli  less  understood  than  any.  In  truth,  the  things  pro- 
truded dftily  in  the  world,  under  its  title,  and  wearing  its  solemn  and 
contemplative  mask,  were  enough  to  make  Apollo  himself  forswear 
the  Muses.  Its  first  cultivators,  if  not  inventors,  are  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  Sicilians,  who  caught  the  flame  of  minstrelsy  earlier 
than  their  neighbours  of  Italy.  They  are  said  to  have  received  it 
from  the  trouveurs,  or  Northern  minstrels  of  France ;  I  know  not 
why  rather  from  them  than  the  troubadours  or  provencals ;  as,  I 
believe,  the  Norman  adventurers  had  not  found  their  way  to  Sicily 
at  so  early  a  period  ;  it  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  Gingueni.  (Hist. 
Lett,  of  Italy.)  Others  give  the  Sonnet  an  Arabic  origin,  and 
derive  it  to  France  from  the  Moors.  The  honour  of  its  invention  is 
attributed,  in  an  Essay  of  the  lamented  Kirk  White,  I  know  not  on 
what  authority,  to  Guitone,  or  Guy  D'Arezzo,f  the  famous  inventor 
of  the  gamut,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1030. 

Being  no  antiquarian,  I  am  content  to  consider  Petrarch  as  the 
parent  of  the  Sonnet ;  to  me  they  are  correlative  terms,  nor  can  I 
imagine  the  one,  without  recalling  the  elegant  spirit  of  the  other. 
It  may  be  a  fantastic  thought,  but  the  office  which  this  measure  has 
performed  for  Petrarch,  and  some  of  our  spirits  of  Elizabeth's  age, 
and  for  which  it  seems  peculiarly  adapted,  has  identified  it  in  my 
mind  with  the  idenle  of  friendship — the  companion  of  the  lonely  hour 
—  the  confidnt  of  the  feeling  mood — the  unbosomer  of  passion, 
which  receives  and  preserves  the  affections  and  emotions,  like  amber, 
never  fading,  ever  new.  "When  we  turn  from  Shakspeare's  Drama, 
from  Petrarch's  Latin  Epic  to  the  Sonnets  of  either,  it  is  as  recurring 
from  a  printed  page  to  an  autograph,  where  every  idea  is  heightened 
by  a  thousand  associations  of  interest  and  tenderness.  Criticism 
sleeps,  while  we  linger  o'er  the  verse,  and  its  remembrance,  like 
that  of  -Music,  is  identified  with  the  finger  and  the  instrument  that 

f  Better  known  by  the  name  of  "  Guide  Aretina." — Ed. 
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gave  it  birth  ;  but,  unlike  that  of  Music,  it  assumes  a  shape,  a  visible, 
and  perceivable  one  ;  we  view  at  one  glance  the  mild  and  unassuming 
comuiencement — the  seeming  carelessness,  but  evident  ingenuity  of 
its  structure  — the  rich  air  of  antiquity  that  hallows  it — the  broken 
pauses,  like  the  sobs  of  a  wounded  spirit,  and  the  plaintive  abrupt- 
ness of  its  close,  which  falls  on  the  ear,  as  a  pebble  on  a  tranquil 
lake,  itself  soon  at  rest,  but  leaving  the  surface  on  which  it  has 
fallen  in  long  and  gentle  agitation. 

The  Sonnet  has  been  made  the  medium  of  other  effuaiong  than 
those  of  plaintiveness  and  contemplation.  Those  of  that  facetious 
Burchiello,  were  very  popular  in  their  day,  but  most  of  them  have 
become  unintelligible  in  ours  One  of  these,  that  are  not  so, 
consists  of  a  humorous  dialogue  between  the  poet's  I'azor  and  hia 
muse,  disputing  their  respective  attachment  to  their  master;  "  peace," 
cries  the  bard,  "  no  noise,  let  him  that  loves  me  best,  pay  for  my  wine." 

The  critics  of  the  16th  century  vented  their  virulence  in  this 
convenient  stanza ;  but  unable  to  restrain  their  passion  in  fourteen 
lines,  they  continue  in  a  set  metre,  which  anomalous  production 
still  retained  the  title  of  Sonnet.  The  following  is  the  measure  they 
continued  it  in ;  it  is  from  Lasca,  the  founder  of  the  Cruscan  academy  ; 

"  lo  sento  consiimar  I'afniUo  cuore, 

h  tlie  14th  line.     It  proceeds— 

E  dicele  che  muore  : 
E  lei  rispose  ;  se  vuol  morir,  muoja  : 
Che  chi  non  ha  denar,  non  abbia  foja, 
Solo  i  sonnetti  annoja,"  &c. 
Various  and  ridiculous  were  the  rules  laid  down  by  critics  for  the 
Sonnet.     Tassoni  gravely  censures  Petrarch  for  continuing  the  sense 
from  the  eight  first  lines  to  the  following  ones  :  "  Condanna  pure  il 
tassoni  non  senza  ragione  cosi  in  questo  sonetto,  come  nel  precedente, 
la  continuazione  del  senso  da'  quaternary  ne'  ternary." — (Soave's  Note 
on  Petrarch's  10th  Sonnet.)    The  arguments  and  rules  hitely  brought 
forward  concerning  this  subject,  the  public  are  not  acquainted  with ; 
most  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  genius  will  be   regardless  of.     I 
will  not  trust  my  choler  to  treat  of  the  contemptible  Sonnets  of  our 
days,  but  shall  conclude  in  the  words  of   a  friend,   with   whom   I 
conversed  on  the  subject,  "  sacred  be  that  measure  into  which  the 
richest  and  purest  fountains  of  genius  have  overflowed." 

E.  E.  C. 
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TO    MY   NIGHT-CAP, 


Yes,  my  warm  friend,  the  mj'rtle  braid 
May  twine  around  frail  pleasures  head, 

Aud  laugh  at  you  and  me; 
^\^lile  affluence  trims  her  waxen  lights, 
And  wanton  frolic  wastes  her  nights 

In  mirth  and  festive  glee. 

Yes,  let  it  laugh,  'tis  folly's  hour— 
If  folly  loves  the  blooming  flower. 

Then  let  the  fiow'ret  bloom. 
Yes,  let  it  laugh — the  morning  grey 
Will  see  its  blossoms  fade  away, 

Be  strewed  on  folly's  tomb. 

Thou,  on  thy  master's  head,  meanwhile, 
With  easy  pride  shall  sit  and  smile. 

And  soothe  his  lonely  hours; 
While,   with  its  little  charming  ray. 
Our  glimmering  friend  shall  round  us  play, 

And  waken  fancy's  powers. 

What,  tho'  this  morning's  golden  sun, 
Like  yesterday's,  its  course  hath  run, 

And  hid  his  beauteous  light; 
Tho'  all  the  varied  scenes  of  joy, 
"That  smile  upon  my  wondering  eye, 

Are  blended  with  the  night ; 

The  night,  at  last,  my  easy  friend, 
With  thee  and  fancy  I  can  spend, 

In  nature's  garden  still — 
Still  thro'  her  cheqyer'd  vallies  rove. 
Still  wake  the  warblers  of  the  grove, 

And  climb  the  distant  hill. 

Yes,   with  my  night-cap  on  my  head, 
Methinks  I'm  in  my  arbute's  shade 
Stretched  on  the  turf  at  ease  ; 


I  see  the  sun  with  silver  beam 
Dance,  in  my  fountain's  chrystal  stream 
That  tinkles  to  the  breeze, 

Tliere,  musing  on  the  laurel  crown 
That  Virgil  or  tiiat  Horace  won, 

"  Perhaps" — I've  often  said, 
"  Perhaps  these  bards,  who  sung  so  well, 
"  Used  in  their  night-caps,  who  can  tell  ? 

"  To  court  the  muse's  aid  ! 

"  As,  many  and  many  a  time  I  ween, 
"  Our  laureates,  could  they  be  but  seen, 

"  Have  laid  aside  their  bays: 
"  And  sate  like  me  whole  nights  alone, 
"  With  nothing  but  their  night-caps  on, 

"  To  frame  their  native  lays." 

Blest  be  the  man,   who  e'er  he  be, 
Whose  genius  first  invented  thee. 

And  called  thee  by  thy  name ; 
For  much  to  him  docs  Morpheus  owe,    , 
And  much  the  peaceful  muses  too 

Who  toil  for  virtuous  fame. 

When  slumbers  close  my  languid  eyes, 
'Tis  thou  who  biddest  fancy  rise 

Witli  all  her  fairy  train  ; 
For  thee  she  trims  her  rainbow  car. 
And  mounting  in  the  waving  air 

Begins  her  magic  strain. 

In  tliee,  my  little  busy  dreams 
That  tremble  at  the  morning  beams 

A  friendly  shelter  take; 
There  laugh  and  prattle  on,  till  day 
Thro'  my  close  curtain  dart  the  ray, 

And  bids  thy  master  wake. 


AUTUMN. 


The  yellow  leaves  around  me  fly, 
And  ev'ry  flower  is  dead  and  dry. 
The  birds  are  mute,  save  from  yon  pale 
The  lonely  Robin  seems  to  hail. 
Back  to  the  scene,  its  vernal  looks ; 
And  now  the  long  black  train  of  rooks 
To  yonder  pine- grove  take  their  way 
Beneath  the  thin  chill  evening-ray ; 


The  Ash  its  only  leaf  let  fall. 
The  Cows  are  milk'd  beneath  the  stall, 
No  more  is  heard  in  glen  or  glade, 
The  pipe  of  swain  or  song  of  maid. 
No  longer  sings  the  speckled  thrush, 
For  leafless  js  his  favorite  bush  ; 
The  rail  is  gone,  the  swallow  tied, 
And  ev'ry  butterfly  is  dead. 

Alsxakbsr  Hemrt. 
2i 
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LINES    WRITTEN    IN    THE 

CHURCH-YARD  OF  RICHMOND,  YORKSHIRE, 
By  Hereert  Knowles. 


Tt  is  jood  for  us  to  be  here ;  if  thou  wilt  let  u''  riiske  here  three  Tabernacles,  one  for  Thee,  and  one  for  Moses, 
and  one  for  Elias!— ^Matthew,  17th  chap.  4th  v. 


Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here, 
If  thou  wilt  let  us  build  :   but  for  whom? 

Nor  Elias  nor  Moses  appear, 
But  the  shadows  of  eve  that  encompass  the 

gloom. 
The  abode  of  the  dead  and  the  place  of  the 
tomb. 

Shall  we  build  to  ambition  ?   oh  no  ! 
Aflfrighted  he  shrinketh  away  : 

For  see,  they  would  chain  him  below 
In  a  small  narrow  cave,  &  begirt  with  cold  clay, 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey. 

To  beauty  ?  ah  no  !    fihe  forgets 
The  charms  which  she  wielded  before  ; 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm — that,  he  frets 
The  skin  which,  but  yesterday,  fools  could  adore 
For  the  smoothness  it  held,  or  the  tints  that  it 


Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  pride  ? 
The  trapijings  which  dizon  the  proud? 

Alas!   they  are  all  lai<l  aside — 
And  here's  neither  dress  nor  adornment  allow'd, 
But  the  long  winding  sheet,  and  the  fringe  of 
the  shroud. 

To  riches?  alas  'tis  in  vain  ! 
Who  hid,  in  their  turns  have  been  hid  : 

The  treasures  are  squandered  again  ; 
And  here  in  the  grave  are  all  metals  forbid, 
But  the  tinsel  that  shines  on  the  daik  coffin  lid. 


To  the  pleasures  which  mirth  can  afford? 
The  revel,  the  laugh,  and  the  jeer  ? 

Ah  !   here  is  a  plentiful  board  ; 
But  the  guests  are  all  mute,  as  their  pitiful 

cheer. 
And  none,  but  the  worm,  is  a  reveller  here. 

Shall  we  build  to  affection  and  love? 
Ah  no  !  they  have  withered  and  died, 

Or  fled  with  the  spirit  above ; 
Friends,  brothers  and  sisters  are  laid  side  by  side, 
Yet  none  have  saluted,  yet  none  have  replied. 

Unto  sorrow?   the  dead  cannot  grieve, 
Not  a  sol},  not  a  sigh  meets  mine  ear, 

Which  compassion  itself  could  relieve; 
Ah  sweetly  they  slumber,  nor  hope,  love  or  fear. 
Peace,  peace  is  the  watch  word,  the  only  one 
here. 

Unto  death  to  whom  monarchs  must  bow  ? 
Ah  no  !   for  his  empire  is  known, 

And  here  there  are  trojihies  enow; 
Beneath  the  cold  dead,   and  around  the  dark 

stone 
Are  the  signs  of  a  sceptre  that  none  mustdisown. 

The  first  Tabernacle,  to  Hope,  we  will  build. 
And  look  for  the  sleepers  around  us  to  risej 

The  second,  to  Faith,  which eusuresitfulfilled ; 
And  the  third  to  the  Lamb  of  the  great  sacrifice, 
Who  bequeathed  us  them  both  when  he  rose  to 
the  skies. 


The  above  Churchyard  Poem  was  written  by  a  youth  who  soon  afterwarcfs  Was  laiclin 
the  grave  himself.  His  life  was  eventful  and  unfortunate,  until  his  extraordinary  merits 
'twere  discovered  by  persons  capable  of  appreciating,  and  willing  tind  able  to  assist  him. 
He  was  then  placcil  under  a  kind  and  able  instructor,  and  airangeuients  had  been 
made  for  supporting  him  at  the  Uiuversity;  but  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  prospect  many 
weeks,  before  it  pleased  God  to  remove  him  to  a  better  world  The  reader  will  remember 
that  they  are  the  verses  of  a  school-boy,  who  had  not  long  been  taken  from  oiie  of  the 
lowest  stations  in  life,  and  he  will  then  judge  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
who  was  capable  cf  writinj;  with  such  btrengtU  and  orisiiiality  upon  the  tritest  of  all 
subjects. 
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TO  JANE. 

LINES    AFTER    THE    MANNER    01'    BURNS. 


Thou'it  ganging  awa  Jane, 
Kor  think  you  ava  Jane, 
That  ever  you  saw  Jane 

A  figure  like  mine  ; 
When  parents  will  bless  you, 
An'  frienfis  will  caress  you, 
An'  ithers  address  you, 

My  image  thou'it  tine. 

The  butterfly  bra'  Jane, 

Will  die,  when  the  snaw  Jane 

Fiom  Heaven  will  fa'  Jane 

On  mountain  an'  brake ; 


Nae  parejit  will  bless  him, 
Nae  friend  will  caress  him, 
Nae  wee  mate  will  press  him. 

Lost,  fluttering  rake  ' 

Cauld  blaws  the  drear  gloamin, 
The  snaw  Jane  is  comin', 
Then  art  thou  for  roamin' 

To  loav  e  me  alants  ? 
Nae,  nae, — not  for  ever  ! — 
Nae  niorial  can  sever, 
Wi  a'  his  endeavour. 

Our  true  hearts  iny  Jaiio< 
A.  Hens,-. 


^Tr  ^n  Mr.  Henry's  "Skreigh-Owl,"  in  our  last,  for  " /tj/-u'.)ods"  read  Ii^-ltoods." 


ELEGIA. 

Iiifirmas  qiieriraur  vires,  et  munus  inane 
Quod  laudem  in  tantain  fungiinur  invaiidi. 


Tandem  perpetua  serie  labentibus  annis 

Te,  pater  () !  patris,  somnus  amicus  habet ; 
Felicemque  animam  tibi  solvit  carcere  demum 

Mors,   quamvis  lente,  certa  superveniens. 
Jamdudumque  levis  tetigit  sua  spiritus  astra, 

Exceptusque  Deo  sedibus  est  propriis. 
Salve,  sancte  parens,  populum  tu  pace  beasti 

Ilegnaque,   consiliis  usque  salutiferis. 
Imperiumq  tuum  tristis  discordia  nunquam 

Turbida  confusit  seditione  gravi. 


Dira  frequentatos  viduans  contagio  muros 

Rus  Cereri  fecit  fertile  deslltui ; 
Terruit  agjicolas  tonentibus  undique  nimbia 

Tempestas  densa  grandine  sjeva  furens  ; 
Et  laesie  segetes,  et  fusa  ruina  per  agror., 

Atque  alimenta  viris  rure  negata  sui":. 
Quin  subit  illius  tristissima  cladin  imago 

Fecit  in  augusta  quarn  Libitina  doino  j 
Insperata  simui  venieus  ad  principis  auiarn 

Atria  ad  alta  gradum  mora  fera  conipuit. 


Quam  tibi  multa  Deus  obscuris  abdidit  imibris     Vidimus  afflicti  regali  semine  neptis 


Indulgensque  adeo  parsit  acerba  mala  ! 
iEtherium  quanquam  ca'lesti  semine  nullum 

Divina  lumen  irradiaret  ope, 
Nee  tibi  tarn  multis  hebetato  corpora  ab  annis 

Allicerent  sensus  uUa  videnda  tuos — 
Plurimus  at  veteris  regni  tua  corda  fefellit 

Masror,  et  effugit  pectora  tristifia  ! 
Tempore  quo  primum  cultum  dementia  cepit 

Ingenium,  tenebris  cuncta  scienda  tegens, 
Et  manibus  sceptrum  cecidit,  venerandaque 

Justitiae  pretiuni  tempora  canities,       [cinxit 
Luminibiis  etiam  obscura  caligine  clausis 

Ingruerit  capiti  serior  umbra  tuo — 
At  pater   oiniiipotens,    baud    immemor,    ipse 

Sustinuitq.  manu,  atque  levavit  ope.  [benigna 
I'hirima  vidimus,  heu  !  commoti  numinis  ira 

In  nos  ac  patriam  siepe  ruisse  mala. 


Intempestivis  ossa  cremata  rogis, 
Jamdudum  abreptam  quam  msesta  Britannia 

Flevitetamissam  terra paterna3uani.  [luxit— 
Caram  quinetiam  dilecto  nomine  sponsam 

Solamen  senii  duke  tenaxque  tui 
Vidimus  ingratas  linquentem  luminis  aura«i 

Morbo  corifectam  languida  membra  diu. 
Funere  postremum  subito  laudatus  obivit 

Filius  inxmiti  conditus  interitu. 
Denique  dissolvens  placido  tua  mernbra  sopore 

Advenit  sero  mors  metuenda  pede. 
Grataqiie  depulsis  recre?irunt  otia  curis 

^ternoque  tibi  feedere  partaquies — 
Qualia,  spectatis  promisit  dona  ministn's 

Terrarum  Justus  condito  ab  orbe  Deus 
Talia,  dum  a;terno  volventur  sa;cula  cumi 

Acceptus  referes  sedibus  aetheriis. 
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LORD  WILLIAM'S  BRIDE, 


A    BALLAD. 


The  midnight-moon  shines  round  and  high 

O'erev'ry  skipping  wavelet's  head  ; 
The  night-winds  thro'  the  bushes  sigh, 

And   ev'ry  bird  is  in  its  bed  : 
The  purple  beetle  buzzing  tlew, 

Tiie  twitt'ring  bat  forsook  his  hole, 
The  sparkling,  slimy,  midnight  dew 

Is  sleeping  in  the  lily's  bowl. — 
Why  roams  Lord  William  o'er  the  waste  ? 

Why  bounds  his  courser  with  such  speed  ? 
With  corset  on  his  broad  breast  laced, 

Why  swims  Lord  William  o'er  the  Tweed? 
'Tis  love  that  spurs  his  courser's  side, 

'Tis  love  that  paints  his  flanks  with  blood, 
'Tis  love  that  bids  Lord  William  ride 

Across  the  Tweed's  broad,  rapid  flood. 
But,  woe  this  night  will  spin  a  weft, 

And  dip  it  in  the  darkest  dye, 
For  her  wlio's  e'er  of  peace  bereft. 

Who  changed  her  peace  for  misery. — 
Poor  Ella  ne'er  shall  sing  again 

Upon  the  turret's  battled  head, 
Nor  dance  with  pleasure  o'er  the  plain. 
Nor  pull  the  blossoms  of  the  mead, 
No  more  her  harp's  soft  thrilling  lay 

Shall  echo  thro'  her  father's  hall, 
Her  fingers  o'er  it  ne'er  shall  play. 
For  Ella  soon  will  wear  her  pall.— 

Lord  William  rode  in  metal  bright, 

His  courser  wore  the  plate  of  war ; 
With  lance  and  falchion  for  the  fight, 

Lord  William  shone  a  battle-star. 
His  courser's  hoof  fair  Ella  hears; 

Her  cheek  grew  pale,  her  hand  grew  cold  ; 
With  doubt  she  trembles,  sickens,  fears  ; 

She  starts — the  castle-clock  has  toll'd  : 
Deep,  loud  and  awful  flew  the  knell — 

Oh  !   'twas  the  knell  of  Ella's  woe ; 
Deep,  loud  and  dreary  toll'd  the  bell, 

As  William  stopp'd  his  barb  below. 

«'  Hilloo,  hilloo,  ray  Ella  rise; 

"  The  moon  shines  bright,  the  wind  is  gone, 
•'  We  far  nmst  travel,  ere  the  skies 

•'  The  dawn  shall  brighten.     Here,  alone 
"  Thy  William  dared  to  cross  the  bounds, 

"  And  mix  with  foes — my  Ella  rise 
«'  Before  thy  father's  dun  blood-hounds 

"  Shall  scent  their  prey — the  matin-dyes 
"  Now  streak  the  east;  hilloo,  hilloo." 

"  My  William,  dearest  love,  tis  you — 

"  How  pass'd  you  both  the  warders,  love?" 


"  The  warders  sleep,  my  Ella  haste, 

"  For  many  a  mile  have  we  to  rove 
"  Ere  o'er  tiie  border  and  the  waste." 

Her  casement  's  closed,  the  castle-gate 

Now  opens,  and  fair  Ella  stood 
In  riding  'tire  ;  with  love  elate 

Lord  William  bears  her  thro'  the  wood  ; 
She  clasps  his  cold,  blue-iron  coat 

With  chiliy  hands.     The  grey  barb  sped, 
And  Ella's  tresses  wildly  float 

With  William's  plumes  of  poppy  red. 

"  How  pass'd  you  both  the  warders,  love?" 

"  The  warders,   Ella,  sleep  for  e'er." 
"  How  rode  you  o'er  the  border,  love  ?" 

"  Tiie  border,  Ella,  then  was  bare." 
"  And  don't  you,  Ella,  love  me,  dear, 

"  As  I  love  thee — my  Ella  speak  ? 
*'  Nor  let  the  palzied  hand  of  fear 

"  Blast  the  bright  freshness  of  thy  cheek  ; 
"  We're  safe,  my  love,  nor  pride,  nor  power 

"  Can  ever  force  you  from  my  arms  ; 
«'  Nor  all  the  men  of  Irwin's  tower 

"  Can  rob  me  of  my  Ella's  charms. 
"  Smile,  Ella,  love,  see  morning  rise  ! 

"  And  now  the  lark  has  sought  the  air, 
"  Aloft  to  heaven  he  joyous  flics 

"  To  cheer  the  heart  of  Ella  fair." 

Thus  spoke  Lord  William  to  his  bride  ; 

Now  deeper  in  the  wood  they  go 
Where  oak-trees  waved  their  heads  with  pride 

Above  the  youthful  trees  below  ; 
The  barb  flew  quick,  and  rustled  thro' 

The  thick  and  brambly  underwood ; 
The  ring-dove's  clear  and  mellow  coo 

Join'd  the  loud  hissings  of  the  flood, 
Which  madly  rav'd,  with  boiling  spray. 

O'er  rocks,  thro'  glens,  and  caverns  deep  ; 
And  o'er-grown  trees,  that  leafless  lay 

Across  its  bed — yet  'oft  'twould  sweep 
With  noiseless  coil  along  the  glades, 

As  if  'twere  wearied,  and  would  stop 
To  bidfareweH  to  Irwin's  shades. 

Ere  down  the  cliff's  'twould  roaring  drop, 
Ne'er  to  return. — The  barb  flew  on, 

The  lady's  cheek  grew  red  again  ; 
And  now  they're  o'er  the  border  gone. — 

Lord  William  drew  his  courser's  rein, 

And  slapp'd  his  smoaking  neck. — "  Alight, 

"  ]My  Ella,  here  we're  far  from  ills  ; 
"  Yon'  castle's  grey  embattled  height 

"  Will  guard  Lord  William  thro'  those  hills." 
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He  press'd  her  to  his  mailed  breast, 
And  kissed  her  shining  lips  full  oft ; 

His  hardy  hand  fair  Ella  pvest 

In  hers,  so  white,  so  warm,  so  soft. 

Then  all  she  vow'd  she'd  love  but  him  — 
Then  all  he  swore  he'd  constant  be — 

Until  cold  dealli  his  eyes  should  dim, 
From  Ella,   William  ne'er  should  flee. 

But  William's  vows,  like  thistle-down, 
Were  born  to  fly  from  Irwin's  child  ; 

Three  moons  but  shone  e'er  they  were  flown, 
And  Ella  left  to  wander  wild. 

•'  Oh,  William,   William  !"  thus  she'd  cry, 

"  Sure  Ella  lov'd  thee,  loves  thee  yet ; 
"  She  never  caused  an  heart  to  sigh, 

"  Since  wayward  she  with  William  met. 
"  But,  ah  !   'twas  cruel  first  to  woo, 

"  And  then  to  leave  me  friendless,  lorn, 
"  Could  Ella  deem  an  heart  untrue 

"  In  William's  breast  was  ever  borne? 
"  Here  wild  I'll  wander,  lone  I'll  weep, 

"  And  happy  soon  may  join  the  dead  ; 
"  Soon,  soon  !  may  Ella  sink  asleep 

"  With  death,  in  earth's  cold,  joyless  bed  ! 


She  wandered  thus  the  mountain-ways, 

And,  like  the  robin,   sought  the  shed« 
When  cold  and  stormy  winter-days 

Had  bared  the  hedges  when  he  fled. 
She  lived  to  be  a  mother.     Then 

How  oft  she'd  kiss  lier  baby's  cheek, 
And  nurse  it  in  the  lonely  fen  ! 

Or  else  the  darkest  brake  she'd  seek 
Wild,  as  the  doe  that  led  her  fawn. 

Lord  William  chased,  with  hound  and  horn. 
One  winter-morning's  early  dawn  ; 

His  dogs  were  blood-hounds.—  Woe  that  morn! 
Oh,  woe  for  William  !   woe  !    Oh,  woe  ! 

I  scarce  can  tell  the  piteous  tale  : 
They  tore  the  fairest  fawn  and  doe 

That  ever  cross'd  the  border-pale  :  — 

Lord  William's  dogs  lapped  Ella's  gore  !  !— 
He  saw  tliem  lick  their  jaws,-and  scowl 

With  purple  eyes — then  from  them  tore 
His  dying  bride  !  —  they  snarl,  and  howl. 

And  leap  to  seize  their  panting  prey. — 

Lord  William  died  that  self-same  day  I 

Alexander  Hinrt. 


LADY  JANE  OF  WOODYDALE. 


A    BALLAD. 


"  The  lightenings  round  us  quivering  fa', 

Quick  flies  the  rattling  rain, 
Wae,   Oh  wae's  i'  the  castle  ha,' 

Oh  wae  for  Lady  Jane." 

'Twas  thus  Lord  Graham's  pilot  spoke 

Unto  his  master  brave, 
Whilst  loud  his  barge's  sturdy  oak 

Creak'd  o'er  many  a  wave. 

•  Oh  bonny  Jane  o'  Woodydale, 

Oh  bonny  blue-eyed  girl, 
Ne'er  dread  to  hear  the  clattering  hail, 
Or  dread  the  black  storm's  skirj.' 

*  Tlje  boatie  flies  we  wing  o'  snaw 

Alang  the  waves  sae  hie, 
Tho'  fires  may  flash  an'  tempests  blaw, 
Lord  Graham  may  na  dee.' 

"  I  saw  the  pennon  o'er  the  sail 

O'  the  blue  boatie  bra', 
I  heard  his  plaid  flap  wi'  the  gale 

When  Graham  went  awa." 

*'  An'  when  his  cheek  drank  up  the  tear 

That  trickled  frae  my  e'e, 
My  Graham  said  '  Jane  dinna  fear 

'  If  late  to  night  I  be,' 


"  But  I  maun  dread  ;  sae  bring  my  plaid. 

My  hat  an'  hunting  spear  : 
Oh  Jane's  a  puir  distracted  maid 

Until  she  £nds  her  dear." 

Her  leg  sae  taper  light  an'  sma' 

Wi'  sandal  blue  she  bound, 
Frae  Woodydale  she's  gane  awa 

An'  Bran,  wi'  her,  the  hound. 

Her  hair  was  like  the  hackled  lint 

An'  like  it's  bell  her  eye. 
Her  cheek  wad  shame  the  rose's  tint 

Sae  ruddy  was  its  dye. 

A'down  her  neck  an'  shouthers  white 

Her  shining  ringlets  fell, 
Ane  maid  sae  bonnie  brave  an'  bright 

There  was  na  but  hersel.' 

But  now  she's  gane,  for  aye,  awa,' 

Av.a'  she's  gane  for  e'er, 
Tho'  loud  the  whirring  wild  winds  blat(r, 

The  ocean  she  will  dare. 

Her  bark  lay  moor'd  behind  a  rock, 

Secure  frae  wave  an'  gale, 
She  loosed  the  rope  frae  aflf  the  block. 

An  spread  the  flickering  sail. 
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Awa'  it  scudded  o'er  the  tide, 

Like  feather  on  the  blast, 
Awa'  it  owre  the  m  atcrs  hied 

As  it  wad  rin  its  last. 

Afore  the  keel  the  billows  dash 

1  iie  maiden  s  breast  they  wet, 
But  now  the  mast  wi'  creaking  crash 

Is,  owre  the  bark,  upset. 

An'  now  the  lightenings  hissing  fiew, 

The  thu!:der  roars  wi'  might; 
The  sun  his  face  frae  death  wi'drew 

And  left  sic  scenes  to  night.— 

An'  now  she's  near  yon  frowning  clifF, 

Oh  hark  that  piteous  moan  ! 
Alas  !   her  little  struggling  skiff 

Upon  the  rock  is  thiown. 

An'  she  by  savage  billows  lash'd 

Lay  senseless  on  the  sand, 
Where  Graham's  bark  in  staves  was  dash'd 

Wi'   Graham's  tartan'd  band. 

Her  mouth  was  fu'  o'  saut  saut  brine. 

She  wet  an'  shivering  lay, 
An'  owre  her.   Bran,  wi'  mournfu'  whine 

Wad  howl  an'  growl  an'  bay. 

An'  ance  he  held  her  when  the  sea 

Wad  boar  her  frae  the  shore  ; 
An'  lick'd  the  sand  frae  out  her  e'e 

Then  Jane  avva'  he  bore. — 

*  Arrau — an  lalatid  ofT  the  W 


He  bore  her  by  the  golden  zone 
That  bound  her  waist  sac  sma' — 

Now  up  the  hills  they  baith  are  gone, 
Frae  billows  far  awa.' 

Now  Bran  wi'  joy  cocks  baith  his  ears 

An'  wags  his  lang  thin  tail 
'Tis  Graham's  buglehorn  he  hears 

In  *  Arrau's  lanely  vale. 

Hilloo,  hilloo,  hilloo  they  cry. — 
Bran  down  the  mountain  sped. 

The  wave  was  still  an'  blue  the  sky, 
The  storm.an'  rain  were  fled. 

He  caught  Lord  Graham  by  the  glove. 

The  tyke.   Lord  Grahan),  led 
To  where  a  lanely  birchen  grove 

Cuitain'd  his  Jane's  cauld  bed. 

She  lay  just  like  the  meadow-flowers. 
The  tsythe  had  stoop'd  at  morn — 

Sae  fair,  sae  wet,  wi'  dewy  showers 
Sae  helpless  an'  forlorn. 

Lord  Graham  raised  her  fallen  head. 
And  press'd  her  to  his  breast. — 

But  wae  !   alas  his  Jane  was  dead. 
Her  spirit  was  at  rest. 

An'  since  Lord  Graham  never  drew 

His  bark  from  Arrau's  vale. 
Nae  ither  lass  he  ever  knew, 
But  Jane  o'  woody  dale, 
estem  Coast  of  Scotland. 

A.  Henry. 


HENRY    AND    ANNA. 


A  BALLAD. 


"Tis  evening — the  distracted  maid 
Betakes  her  to  the  leafy  shade, 
Which  she,  in  calmer  happier  hour. 
Had  fondly  named  her  nuptial  bower. 
A  tedious  year  had  fled,  yet  from 
The  Held,    her  Henry,   caine  not  home  ; 
No  tidings  came  ;  and  now  each  sense 
Was  tortured  by  that  fiend,  suspense. 

Now  oft  unto  the  clear  blue  sky 

Was  raised  her  red  arn'.  strained  eye, 

As  *tho  upon  its  pages,  spread 

Wide  and  iminense,  she  would  have  read 

Her  Henry's  fate.     And  oft  would  she, 

Touched  by  unbreathiiig  agony. 

When  low  dry  sounds  came  from  the  trees, 

Think,  Henry's  spirit  rode  the  breeze. 

"  The  spn"ng-bud  saw  our  parting  tear, 
■•'  Jt,  like  my  hopts,  is  dead  aud  ie&i  ; 


"  Yet  Henry  comes  not.     Hath  the  youth 
"  So  soon  forgot  his  promised  truth  ? — 
"  Or  is  he— Oh  !   my  soul  doth  thirst, 
'•  Tho'  it  were  death,  to  know  the  worst." 

Tlie  maiden  spake — a  chillness  came 
Over  her  heart — the  mocking  flame 

From  her  wild  eyes  that  spread 
On  corse-like  features  cast  its  beam ; 
Like  that  cold  lamp,  that  doth  illume 
The  deep  recesses  of  tho  tomb. 

While  all  around  is  dead. 

At  length,  a  young  and  blooming  free, 
By  Henry  planted,  she  doth  see  : 

It  spake  of  hope — it  spake  of  fear — 
It  was  a  friend — she,  eagerly. 

Kissed  it,  and  dropped  a  tear — 
'Twas  the  last  tear  that  soothed  her  pain  ; 
For,  now,  that  maiden's  eye  and  brain 

Doth  frenay's  finger  sear. 
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And  since  that  hour,  wlien  first  her  woes 
The  melting  fount  of  pity  froze, 

Slowly  have  come  and  slowly  gone 
Two  horrible  and  tedious  years  ; 
And  thro'  that  waste,   unwet  by  tears. 

The  maniac  girl  hath  journeyed  on. 

Two  summers  pass — the  sound  of  ihirth, 
As  erst,  is  on  the  pleasant  earth  : 

Times  change,  and  seasons  roll ; 
But  bid  not  her  dark  mind  rejoice : 
Nor  kindred's  talk,  nor  nature's  voice 

Awake  her  slumbering  soul. 

Yet  still  she  loves,  at  even  tide, 
To  view  the  sun  ;   and  will  outbide, 
With  fixed  gaze,  and  dreamy  eye, 
The  patient  watchers  of  the  sky. 
And  now  in  that  sweet  bower  she  is, 
Delighted  with  her  maniac  bliss  : 
Her  love-lit  eye  is  gladly  bent     * 
Upon  a  lamb  so  innocent ; 
And  she  thinks  her  arms  have  pressed 
Henry  to  her  faithful  breast. 

But  who  is  this  whose  feeble  form 
Is  with  unused  emotion  warm, 
Whose  aged  countenance  doth  bear 
The  fruit  of  joy  in  the  furrow  of  care  ? 

'Tis  Anna's  mother — she  hath  broken 
The  powerful  aud  mysterious  spell, 

And,  in  her  daughter's  quick  ear,  spoken 
The  name  so  long  unutt'rable. 

"  Yes  !  he  is  come — my  own  dear  child  ! 
*'  Nay — never  look  so  stern  and  wild." 

She  leaned  upon  her  staff. 
And  kissed  her  daughter  ;   who,   at  first, 
Rolled  her  dark  eyes  around — then  burvt " 

Into  a  dreadful  laugh. — 


Again  her  eyes  their  flashes  flung, 
Again  that  demon  laughter  rung, 
And  echoed  fearfully  ; 


The  sound  was  as  when  hearts  do  break— 
'Twas  joyless  mirth — and,  Oh  !  it  spaks 
The  spirit's  vacancy. 

She  pressed  the  lamb  unto  her  cheek, 
The  quiet  lamb — and,  with  a  shriek 

Of  terror,  wildly  cried  : — 
"  And  would  they  thus  my  fondness  cheat 
"Of  thee — this  heart  can  only  beat 

"  When  thou  art  at  my  side.' ' 

Tlius,  as  she  spake,  before  her  stood, 
Escaped  from  prison,  war  and  flood. 
Her  Henry — He  beheld  her  face, 
And  strained  her  in  his  strict  embrace. 
"  And  is  it  thus  we  meet,  my  love  ? — 
"  Cannot  this  voice,   these  features  move 
"  One  recollection  that  hatli  slept?" — 
The  warrior  turned  aside,  and  wept. 
The  maiden  started — her  wild  eye 
Glanced  o'er  his  features  eagerly  ; 
She  touched  his  cheek,  and  seemed  to  fee? 
A  sudden  and  electric  thrill. 

Slie  paused — her  hand  she  softly  laid 
Upon  her  brow  ;  her  fingers  strayed 

Among  her  raven  hair — 
Holding  communion  with  her  soul. 
Her  eye-bails  now  more  slowly  roll. 

With  a  bewildered  air. 


And,  Oh  !   that  voice  alone  could  spake 

Unto  her  silent  memory  : 
As  the  breeze  of  Heaven  can  only  wake 

The  harp  of  Heaven  to  melody. 

She  smiles — and  now  her  head  doth  rest 
Upon  her  lover's  anxious  breast — 
Her  white  lips  move  ;  but  she  is  weak — 
Her  glance  of  love  can  only  speak. 

She  lifts  her  feeble  hand  on  high, 
She  looks  on  him,  and  on  the  sky: 

She  smiles — and  she  is  dead — 
Thus  with  a  smile  her  spirit  came, 

And  with  a  smile  it  tied. 

G.  J.  FiSHE*-, 

TO    ADELAIDE. 


Oh  !  bright  the  days  when  childhood  wove 

Its  rosy  wreath  around  us, 
When  the  first  beam  of  infant  love 

Pure,  as  its  Heaven,  found  us. 
Oh  !   brightly  shines  the  beacon  tower, 

W^hen  floods  of  darkness  roll  between. 
And  gaily  sliinc:;  th'  illumin'd  bower 

Thro'  shadowy  vistas,  glimmering  seen. 
And  thus  o'er  many  a  dreary  year, 

The  light  of  days  dtpurted 


Beanas,  but  to  gild  the  failing  tear^ 

That  memory  hath  started. 
But  now  tis  past — why  siiould  we  griCTe, 

Or  sink  in  fruitless  sorrow  ? 
For  who  regrets  that  sun  at  eve. 

He  knows  will  shine  to-morrow? 
Tlien  let  us  hope,  tho'  here  'tis  vain, 

(Years  fled  return  never,) 
In  Heaven  we'll  be  as  voung  a^ain, 

Be  ycung  and  'oiest  for  ever. 

E.  E.  C. 
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The  brightness  of  a  summer's  day 

Had  just  withdrawn  its  dazzling  ray  : 

When,  worn  with  travel,  down  the  hill 

A  stranger  came,  his  cruise  to  fill 

With  freshening  water,  from  the  lake 

That  stretched  beneath  the  mountain's  peak. 

But,  as  with  feverish  hand  he  bore 

The  empty  Vessel  to  tlie  *;hore, 

And  looked  upon  its  well-known  brim. 

Thinking  how  soon  'twould  cherish  him  ; 

It  fell — was  broke — how  sore  the  loss 

Of  trifles  that,  our  love,  engross  ! 

He  started — turned  with  ruffled  mind, 

Nor  cared  his  former  patli  to  find  : 

But  wandered  by  the  peaceful  lake, 

Whose  quiet  to  his  mind  might  speak  : — 

The  lake  doth  smile,  when  smiles  the  heaven, 

Tho'  frowned  upon  by  rocks  uneven  ; 

Bidding  contentment  from  it  learn 

Most  calmness,   when  the  world  looks  stern. 

The  tranquil  scene  had  almost  made 

The  traveller  forget  he  strayed  : 

When,  turning  to  discover  where 

His  broken  cruise  would  now  appear, 

Full  in  his  view  the  hill  stood  high, 

Against  a  mild  and  open  sky — 

And,  on  tliat  hill  to  look,  you'd  think 

It  slumbered  o'er  the  water's  brink; 

Reflecting  soft  a  perfect  dream 

Of  all  its  beauties  in  the  stream. 

When,  suddenly,  as  if  unpropped 

By  earth,  it  trembled, — loosed — and  dropped 

Down  in  tiie  astonished  flood, — 

O'er  which,  for  thousand  years,  it  stood  : 


Crashing,  confus'd  and  wild  it  rolled — 
While  the  hoarse  waters  loudly  told, 
Their  trouble  to  surrounding  caves. 
That  echoed  with  the  shout  of  waves. 
The  lake  which,   late  lay  still  and  dead, 
Now  rose  above  the  mountain's  head  ; 
Pointing  its  spired  waves  on  high, 
That  seemed  to  splash  against  the  sky. 
The  traveller  started — gazed — then  laid 
His  hand  upon  his  breast  and  said — 
Now  thanks  to  heaven  my  vessel  fell : 
How  little  do  we  know  what's  well 
Or  ill  in  this  mysterious  life. 
With  mercy  and  our  lot  at  strife — 
On  that  unsightly  waste,   (which  liea 
Like  a  dull  cloud  on  chcarful  skies,) 
Was  once  a  verdant  temple  reared, 
When  light  first  dawned  and  last  appeared  ; 
While  from  that  altar  of  the  spring, 
The  sun  stole  incensed  offering. 
And,  when  day's  glowing  tide  of  light 
Flowed  off  tho  gloomy  shores  of  night, 
Wherein  we  see  such  treasures  shine, 
'Tvvas  then  that  mountain  was  divine: 
If  such  a  name  to  things  be  given. 
That  shew  the  soul  there  is  a  Heaven. 
Then  why  ahould  man,  imagined  great, 
Kail  at  his  stars,  or  shun  his  fate  ? 
Nature  expires  :    and  it  is  just 
That  man  sink  to  primeval  dust — 
For  I  have  seen  the  grave,  where  lay 
No  mortiil  but  a  lull  of  clay. 

T.  K.    VERDOH. 


AN    EPISTLE 
TO  J.  B.  Clarke,  Esq.  s.  t.  c.  d. 


We'll  write  and  tldnk  and  take  our  grog, 
Aud  on  thro'  life  we'll  joyous  jog, 
And  if  we  pass  thro'  men  incog, 

For  lack  of  means, 
We'll  never  breath  the  sickening fjg 

That,  memory,  stains. 

W^e've  oft  been  merry,  oft'  been  sad, 
We've  scarce  been  wise,  but  often  mad ; 
Yet  here's  a  band  my  bonny  lad 

And  here's  a  heart 
That  holds  not  ev'ry  one,   6y  gad  ! 

Lov'd  as  thuu  art. 


Altho'  that  heart  was  torn  and  cut, 

Altho'  it  is  a  ruined  hut. 

Its  walls  will  keep  thy  image  shut 

Beneath  their  base ; 
Or  like  the  kernel  in  the  nut. 

Thou 'It  fill  their  space. 

Ere  fifty  years  are  pass'd  and  set 
Where  shall  we  be  ?   not  here  to  fret— 
We'll  pay  old  nature's  seaVd  bond-debi. 

Interest,  and  all.—' 
When  once  in  other  worlds  we've  met, 

We'll  have  a  squall. 

A.  Henrt. 
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EUPHRONIUS. 

Mr.  Editor,  the  following  is  a  simple  narrative  from  real  life.    I  furnish  it,  as  many 
of  your  readers  may  identify  the  facts ;  to  any  of  whom,  if  it  prove  interesting, 

the  highest  wish  is  gratified  of, 

Very  sincerely  your's, 

T.S. 

Euphronius  was  the  only  son  of  respectable  parents,  who  pos- 
sessed but  a  moderate  fortune.  They  early  instructed  him  in  the 
principles  cf  religion  by  their  precepts,  and  in  the  practise  by  their 
example  ;  and  after  having  given  him  a  classical  education,  lived  to 
see  him  enter  into  orders  with  a  character,  which  detraction  herself 
could  not  asperse.  Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a 
moderate  curacy,  he  soon  after  entered  into  that  state  which  nature 
designed  for  the  happiness  of  man.  Cleora  was  not  a  fortune,  but 
she  was  all  his  heart  could  wish  for  ;  she  was  not  one  of  those 
drawing-room  bodies  which  often,  perhaps,  attract  the  considerate 
man,  but  as  often  repel  on  a  nearer  approach.  Her  you  should 
£eek — bashful  modesty  concealed  her—  timidity  spread  over  her  a 
veil  which  prudence  alone  could  remove.  With  such  a  companion, 
what  more  could  man  wish  for,  but  (in  the  poet's  words)  "  health, 
peace  and  competence  ?"  A  life  of  undeviating  regularity,  vmited 
to  a  constitution  naturally  good,  and  excellent  housewifery,  co-ope- 
rating with  well  tempered  frugality,  secured  health  and  compe- 
tence. Three  chavniing  little  girls  sealed  their  unionn.  To  describe 
particularly  the  unblemished  character  of  Euphronius  as  a  pastor, 
is,  I  presume,  unnecessary,  as  I  hope  it  is  a  character  which  my 
readers  often  witness.  The  following  circumstance,  however,  may 
not  be  uninteresting :— His  sermons  were  not  only  admired,  but 
produced  the  happiest  effects  ;  for  in  these  his  comluct  to  the  sinner 
resembled  that  of  the  skilful  surgeon,  he  guarded  against  hurting, 
while  he  affected  to  heal  the  wounded  part,  and,  if  it  was  sometimes 
necessary  to  cut  deep,  he  left  not  the  sulArer  to  die  by  the  severity 
of  the  remedy.  For  this  reason  was  he  often  summoned  to  the  bed 
of  sickness  and  the  scene  of  affliction,  where  his  mild  and  placid 
countenance,  adorned  with  locks  untimely  grey,  spoke  in  unison  with 
his  voice,  as  he  proclaimed  "  peace  be  to  this  house." 

Home  was  to  him  synonimous  with  harmony.  His  task,  in  com- 
mon with  his  partner,  was  to  improve  the  growing  reason  of  In's 
•miling  offspring,  and  to  defend  their  charms  in  the  bud  against  the 
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nipping  frost  of  fashionable  education.  If  Euphronius  and  Cleora 
had  any  little  failing,  it  only  gave  a  higher  zest  to  their  many  virtues. 
If  Cleora  picqued  herself  on  the  excellence  of  her  preserves,  it 
gave  Euphroiiius  an  opportunity  of  inculcating  liberality  : — "  Do, 
my  dear,  send  some  of  this  jam  to  our  friend,  it  is  so  much  better 
than  hers." —  Her  vanity  was  flattered. — Yes  !  yes  !  the  act  was 
Innocent.  A  thousand  nameless  alternate  offices  kept  th^m,  even 
after  the  honey-moon,  enamoured  of  one  another  ;  and  his  removing 
the  glare  of  a  candle  from  before  her  eyes,  when  she  complained  of 
her  sight,  could  produce  as  refined  a  sensation  as  the  countess  feels 
when  presented  by  her  lord  with  a  diamond  necklace. 

Such,  to  the  common  observer,  trifling  acts  are  the  bonds  of 
the  marriage  state.  But  a  description  of  a  continued  scene  of 
happiness  cloys  the  restless  mind — I  shall,  therefore,  leave  my 
reader's  imagination  to  fill  up  a  blank  of  above  twenty  years. 

The  3'oungest  of  the  daughters,  then  about  nineteen,  to  a 
pleasing  appearance,  united  the  more  exalted  and  lasting  charms  of  a 
well-cultivated  mind.  Her  tender  heart  soon  yielded  an  easy  victory 
to  the  impassioned  tale  of  a  deserving  lover.  The  circumstances, 
however,  of  the  youth  answered  not  the  ardent  hopes  of  wordly 
weal  that  swelled  a  fond  mother's  breast ;  but  the  father,  attentive  to 
the  real  happiness  of  his  child,  and  preferring,  as  Themistocles  of 
old,  a  man  without  an  estate,  to  an  estate  without  a  man,  acceded 
to  their  union.  Wayward  fortune  soon  after  forced,  the  young  and 
inexperienced  couple  from  a  parent's  fond  breast  that  heaved  with 
ill-bodings,  to  the  sultry  and  inhospitable  vapours  of  the  West  Indies, 
whence,  in  a  few  years,  they  removed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  East. 
This  was  an  afflicting  scene  in  the  famil}'  picture.  Time,  however, 
faded  the  colours  ;  and  at  lengtli  another  object,  more  prominent, 
and  decked  with  the  most  lively  tints,  withdrew  the  eye  from  the 
remaining  indelible  outline  of  the  former.  The  two  otiier  daugh- 
ters, remarkable  for  the'r  fairy  forms,  not  less  so  for  their  intrinsic 
worth,  were  conducted  from  the  pastor's  fire-side  to  grace  the 
mansions  of  wealthy  suitors.  The  mother  exulted,  that  they,  at 
least,  did  not  disappoint  her  expectations.  The  father  thanked  his 
Maker.  One  circumstance,  however,  now  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
brilliant  prospect  that  lay  before  him. — His  wife  was  gradually 
deprived  of  sight.  This  was  but  the  rolling  thunder  that  proclaimed 
the  approaching  storm.  The  time  that  he  thought  would  bless  him 
with  the  first  fruits  of  a  numerous  progeny,  left  him   childless — 
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childless,  indeed !  for  of  the  youngest  he  had  not  heard  for  years. 
My  pen  fails  me  when  I  would  attempt  to  describe  what  a  parent 
feels  at  the  loss,  not  of  his  child,  but  of  his  family — not  of  the 
infant,  that  looks  up  to  him  for  support,  but  of  those  that  supported 
his  feeble  old  age — still  more  intense  were  his  feelings.  Himself  he 
might  soothe  by  the  persuasion  that  Providexce  is  justifiable  in  all 
his  ways  — perhaps  he  had  loved  his  children  too  dearly;  but  the 
repining^  of  his  benighted  partner,  galled  the  wound  still  more — a 
wound  which  every  scene  of  affliction  he  visited  irritated  afresh. — - 
His  domestic  concerns  became  deranged  —his  sun-shine  friends 
forsook  him,  when  a  cloud  overhung  him — the  feelings,  too,  that 
his  best  daughter,  if  not  dead,  might  be  suffering  poverty  and 
widowhood  among  strangers — Oh,  racking  thought! — Thus  he 
lingered  out  some  years,  with  nothing  to  relieve  him,  but  the 
hopes  which  an  oculist  gave  him  to  indulge,  that  his  wife  might 
recover  her  sight.  "  Oh  then  perhaps,"  would  he  say,  "  my  suffer- 
ings will  be  lighter. — Yes !  God  will  vii^it  her  in  mercy,  and  the 
frame  which  sorrow  has  emaciated  she  will  again  bejioid  with 
delight ;  but  when  I  retire,  (now  unobserved)  in  the  agony  of  my 
heart  to  give  vent  to  my  tears,  she  will  follow  me,  and,  if  she 
soothes  me  not,  she  will  at  least  divide  ray  gi'ief."  Yes!  reader — ■ 
she  did  recover  her  sight ;  she  recovered  it  to  behold  her  last- 
born,  in  reality,  disappoint  her  expectations,  to  behold  her  return  ; 
she  recovered  it,  to  shed  with  Euphronius  the  tear  of  joy  in 
private;  to  share,  rather* double,  his  pleasing  feelings,  when  they 
saw  before  them,  a  dutiful  son-in-law  loaded  with  honest  wealth, 
an  affectionate  daughter  presenting  her  lovely  offspring. 

One  bright  gleam 
Of  setting  life  shone  on  their  evening  hours. 

I  shall  not  swell  this  narrative  by  detailing  the  circumstances  that 
detained  their  daughter  abroad,  or  that  brought  her  home  at  last 
(though  so  long  unheard  of)  when  her  aged  parents  were  sinking  to 
the  grave  with  grief.  My  imagination  hurries  nie  to  a  more  interesting 
and  charming  scene  ;  methinks  I  see  one  little  cherub  smiling  in  the 
old  man's  face,  as  it  plays  with  his  venerable  locks ;  methinks  I  see 
another,  hanging  on  his  arm  and  weighing  down  his  tottering  frame, 
which  two  manly  striplings  support.  Do  I  see  the  fire  of  youth 
fparkle  in  his  eyes  ?—'tis  the  tear  of  joy  that  glistens  ! 

T.  S. 
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DRAMATIC  LIFE  OF  KEMBLE. 


Mr.  Editor, 


At  a  time  when  the  public  attention  has  deen  roused,  from  its  lethargy,  to 
the  consideration  of  dramatic  talents,  by  the  late  exertions  of  the  new  patentee, 
and  the  ingenious  observations  of  your  miscellany,  I  flatter  myself,  no  apology 
need  be  offered  to  your  readers  for  communicating  some  account  of  that  most 
distinguished  ornament  of  the  British  stage — John  P.  Kemble.  The  author 
of  this  memoir  cannot  boast  of  much  originality  in  his  statements,  as  most  of  his 
information  was  derived  from  scattered  documents,  printed  in  various  periodical 
works,  and  from  the  kind  communications  of  a  friend  well-known  to  Mr.  Kemble. 
Induced,  however,  by  the  hope,  that  a  methodical  arrangement  of  these  hetero- 
geneous particles  might  prove  an  entertaining  and  useful  whole,  I  determined  to 
attempt  it,  and  had  proceeded  some  distance  in  tlie  undertaking,  when  I  happened 
to  meet  with  the  "  Biographia  Dramatica,"  which  has  aflbrded  ine  some  very 
material  information  with  regard  to  dates  and  places,  of  which  I  had  before  but  a 
vague  knowledge  ;  deeming  thus  much  necessary  as  apology  for  seeming  plagiarism, 

I  remain  yours,  &c. 

J.  C n. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  few  gifts  are  conferred,  by  nature,  on  man  that  do 
not  ultimately  tend  to  the  advantage  of  his  cotemporaries,  or  those  who  succeed 
him — the  genius  of  the  poet  is  embalmed  in  "immortal  verse" — the  form  and 
feature  of  the  painter's  mind  live  in  his  works — the  artificer  and  mechanist  of  in- 
ventive talents  survive  the  blow  of  dtuth  in  tll^r  useful  discoveries — the  dramatic 
excellence  of  divine  Shakespeare  is  more  and  more  embodied  with  our  feelings  from 
the  lapse  of  time — but  the  actor's  impassioned  tones  and  transient  glance  of  feature 
defy  all  human  means  of  preservation,  and,  like  the  "  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision," 
vanish  in  an  instant. 

This  circumstance  is,  of  itself,  enough  to  raise  the  curiosity  of  most  men,  and 
prompt  them  to  inquire  iuto  every  particular  that  may  lead  them  to  form  an  idea  of 
that  which  cannot  be  presented  to  their  senses,  after  the  agent  is  no  more.  If  the 
following  sketch  can  contribute  to  gratify  this  natural  feeling,  the  author's  object  is 
attained. 

The  subject  of  the  following  pages,  John  P.  Kemble,  first  saw  the  light  in 
Prescot  in  Lancashire,  in  the  year  1757,  a  place  that  will  be  ever  endeared 
to  the  lover  of  the  Drama  equally  with  Litchfield,  the  birth-place  of  Garrick — 
a  man  who,  to  the  dramatic  world,  was  as  Homer  to  the  poetical,  and  whose 
loss  left  a  blank,  in  our  higher  walks  of  acting,  that  Kemble  alone  has  ever 
filled  with  success.  His  first  introduction  to  knowledge  he  received  at  a  very 
distinguished  seminary  for  Roman  Catholic  youth,  Sedgeley  Park,  in  Staffordshire. 
At  this  place,  he,  soon  after  his  arrival,  drevv  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between 
himsjslf  and  his  feltow-scholars,  by  the  uncommon  rapidity  with  which  he  executed 
the  several  duties  of  this  strict  establishment;  thus  gaining,  with  seeming  ease,  that 
knowledge  which  inferior  intellects  require  tijne  and  toil  to  attain,  even  in  a  superficial 
manner.  Independent  of  the  studies  imposed  by  his  master,  he  at  this  early  period 
gvinced  a  considerable  desire  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  more  refined  productions  of 
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literature.  This  latter  circumstance  principally  contributed  to  induce  his  father, 
Roger  Kemble,  to  cultivate  his  son's  growing  propensity  to  learning,  and  send  him 
to  an  University. 

This  object  was  only  to  be  effected  by  sending  young  Kemble  abroad,  our 
colleges  at  home  being  shut  against  him,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  setting  out 
for  the  University  of  Dowcy.  This  city,  long  celebrated  for  its  English  College, 
to  which  the  youth  of  the  now-united  kingdom  were  generally  sent  to  receive  that 
education,  which  their  own  country  denied  them,  had  the  Iionor  of  ripening  into 
maturity  his  early  acquirements. 

Whilst  at  the  fountain  head,  we  are  assured  young  Kemble  failed  not  to  imbibe 
copious  draughts  of  knowlege,  and  there  exalted  himself  in  the  opinion  of  hie 
college  by  his  graceful  and  energetic  style  of  elocution,  which  has  since  raised  him, 
in  his  native  country,  to  an  unrivalled  eminence  in  the  classic  delivery  of  the  divine 
productions  of  his  favorite  Shakespeare.  In  the  abstruser  studies  insisted  on  as 
qualifications  for  collegiate  distinction,  Mr.  K  gained  no  slight  reputation  ;  and 
here  may  be  remarked  the  strong  contrast  between  the  youthful  Garrick  and  Kemble 
— Garrick  studied  mankind  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  their  books — Kemble  studied 
books  the  better  to  judge  of  mankind — the  one  was  idle  to  almost  neglect  of 
learning — the  other  studious  almost  to  devotion :  thence  arose  the  difference  be- 
tween their  acting — Garrick's  span  included  all  nature — Kemble's;  all  that  was 
dignified  and  sublime  in  man. 

Mr.  Kemble's  talents  for  elocution,  and  indeed  the  peculiar  formation  of  his 
mind,  naturally  led  him  to  be  an  admirer  of  the  Drama,  and  ere  long  he  fixed  on 
the  profession  of  the  stage,  in  preference  to  that  which  his  father  (  [  believe)  intended 
him  for — a  pastor  of  the  church  of  Rome,  He  made  his  debut  on  the  Liverpool 
stage,  whence  he  successively  removed  to  York  and  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued 
to  act  for  some  time ;  but  w  ith  what  merits  or  success  is  now  little  known. 
This,  however,  is  evident,  that  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen  was  constantly 
present  to  his  mind,  and  its  advancement  engaged  his  studious  attention  and  personal 
exertions;  for,  during  his  stay  at  Liverpool,  he  became  Author  as  well  as  Actor  in 
the  Drama,  and  produced  a  Tragedy,  written  on  the  well-known  history  of  "  Bel- 
lisarius."  The  merits  of  his  first  production  into  the  world  of  "many-headed 
monsters,"  have  been  variously  rated,  according  to  the  different  fancies  and  feelings 
of  its  judges ;  but  to  deny  that  it  contains  many  brilliant  passages  and  sublime 
sentiments  is  madness  ;  and,  if  the  extent  of  its  circulation  be  any  test  of  excellence, 
it  possessed  that  in  an  eminent  degree. 

We  again  meet  him  at  York  submitting,  to  the  public  tribunal  of  that  city,  a  very 
ingenious  alteration  of  "  the  New  way  to  pay  Old  Debts  ;"  this  production  received 
new  life  from  bis  touch,  and  will  in  all  probability  go  down  to  posterity  embalmed 
by  his  skill,  flere  also  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors"  underwent  a  similar  process,  and 
had  a  second  introduction  to  the  Beau  Monde,  under  its  new  title,  ''  Oh  !  it's 
impossible!"  This  play  has  lately  been  altered  in  nearly  all  its  parts,  and  has 
re-assumed  its  old  name  accompanied  with  songs  consisting  of  centos  taken  from 
the  various  plays  and  poems  of  its  immortal  Author ;  but  their  interpolation  would 
not,  I  am  convinced,  be  sanctioned  by  "  sweet  Nature's  Child."  It  is  notwith- 
standing,  a  pleasing  Drama  as  it  now  stands,  and  must  command  attention,  and 
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irresistibly  sway  our  risible  faculties,  as  long  as  a  Liston  and  a  Farran  support  it  by 
their  truly  comic  talents. 

Mr.  Kemble,  like  many  young  men,  was  induced  by  his  friends  to  publish,  about 
this  time,  a  collection  of  little  poems,  entitled  "  Fugitive  Pieces."  Of  the  merits  of 
this  work,  the  writer  of  this  memoir,  cannot  speak  from  personal  acquaintance  with 
its  contents ;  for,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  very  day  after  their  publication,  the 
author,  being  much  dissatisfied  with  his  muse,  called  in  every  copy  from  the  book- 
sellers, and  even  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  recover  those  that  might  have  been 
circulated.  I  cannot  but  lament  the  more  than  the  poet's  diUklenee  in  his  abilities  that 
should  have  thus  excluded  from  the  public  these  juvenile  efforts,  when  I  have  been 
assured  by  a  very  ingenious  critic  who  has  seen  them,  tliat  they  contained  much 
genuine  poetry,  refined  thought,  and  chaste  expression  of  sentiment;  but  that, 
like  most  juvenile  productions,  there  was  much  that  a  veteran  author  would  file 
down  and  ])olish. 

A  copy  of  these  Poems,  became  by  this  means,  a  rare  bijeaux  for  the  devoted 
followers  of  Dibdin,  and  accordingly  there  were  not  wanted,  I  am  assured,  regular 
daily  hunts  for.  this  daintiful  and  almost  inaccessible  quarry.  It  is,  indeed  an 
undoubted  fact  that  a  copy  was  sold  in  1811,  for  the  enormous  sum  of  3i.  5s,  and 
since  that  time  10/.  have  been  offered  for  another  copy:  to  such  extravagance  of 
price  will  the  bibliomaniac  spirit  raise  a  volume  originally  sold  for  a  few  shillings  ! 

At  York,  INIr.  Kemble  presented  to  the  public  of  that  city,  an  entertainment 
quite  novel  at  that  period.  It  consisted  of  selections  made  from  our  most  distin- 
guished poets,  particularly  from  ISIason,  Collins  and  Gray,  and,  interspersed  prose 
pieces ;  among  which,  the  tales  of  Le  Fevre  and  iMaria  from  Sterne  claim  particular 
notice  for  the  unequalled  controul  they  gained  over  the  hearers,  when  recited  in  the 
most  pathetic  tones  of  true,  simple,  and  unaffected  sensibility.  In  this  untrodden 
path  of  public  amusement,  arduous  and  hazardous  as  it  was,  he  contiiuicd,  during 
his  stay  there,  to  delight  and  improve  his  crowded  audiences.  He  was  coming  fast 
into  notice,  and  his  recitations  were  attended  not  only  with  advantage  to  his  pecu- 
niary circumstances,  but  also  to  his  character  as  an  Actor.  From  his  first  introduction 
of  this  species  of  elegant  amusement  down  to  the  present  hour,  the  public  have  been 
inundated  with  imitators  who,  failing  in  the  requisites  of  true  talents  and  genius, 
have  endeavoured  by  loud  declamation  and  affected  points  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  their  favour.  The  learned  world  was  soon  added  to  the  stock  of  Mr.  Kcmble's 
admirers,  by  a  lecture  which  he  delivered  in  Edinburgh,  "  on  sacred  and  profane 
oratory."  In  this  he  displayed  his  talents  as  a  profound  scholar,  penetrating  critic, 
and  gentleman  of  refined  and  elegant  taste.  The  Scotch  Literati  appreciated  his 
superior  endowments  with  the  applause  they  so  justly  merited,  and  were  the  means 
of  faither  spreading  his  fame  by  the  kind  notice  they  took  of  liim  in  their  letters 
and  periodical  publications.  These  encomiums  failed  not  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
Irish  lovers  of  the  stage;  and,  accordingly,  the  manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre 
tendered  to  Mr.  Kemble  a  liberal  engagement  which  was  accepted.  Here  he 
continued  for  two  years  to  charm  the  admiring  audiences  that  stamped  his  fame  : 
during  this  time  he  displayed  vividly  those  powers  of  Tragedy  that  exalt  and  elevate, 
or  thrill  and  horrify  the  soul,  in  the  impassioned  writings  of  immortal  Shakspeare. 
Fresh  still  in  the  memory  of  many  of  my  readers  must  be  the  ardour  that  was 
tvinced  by  all  ranks  to  testify  their  admiration  of  his  Dramatic  powers ;  so  strung 
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has  been  the  attraction  toward  this  point  of  general  interest,  that  the  doors  of  the 
theatre  have  been  frecjuently  crowded  v.hole  hours  before  the  usual  time  of  admission, 
when  he  performed  his  best  characters.  Encouraged,  by  this  flattering  reception  in  a  city 
distinguished  for  the  .justness  of  its  decision  on  the  efforts  of  Dramatic  candidates, 
he  jiaturally  turned  toward  the  great  tribunal  of  London,  in  order  that  the  decree 
here  passed,  on  his  merits,  might  be  ratified  there.  He  was  not  disai)pointed  in  soli- 
citing an  appearance  on  the  stage  of  that  vast  metroplis  ;  that  stage,  by  the  liberality 
of  its  managers,  has  been  always  open  to  growing  talents,  and  on  it  he  appeared, 
for  the  first  time,  at  Drury-lane,  on  the  50th  of  September  1783,  in  the  character 
of  the  Danish  Prince. 

At  the  falling  of  the  curtain  the  applause  was  enthusiastic,  and  from  that  time  he 
was  always  hailed  upon  his  entrance  as  a  chief  favourite  of  the  town.  His  Hamlet 
became  the  convc-rsation  of  very  general  assemblies,  and  his  fame  was  rapidly  spread- 
ing and  promised  one  day  to  rise  above  all  competition. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  reputation  his  acting  gained  him,  it  was  not,  till  several 
seasons  after,  that  a  full  swing  was  granted  to  his  abilities,  by  the  retirement  of 
Smith,  who  hitherto  had  engrossed  the  principal  parts  whether  of  Comedy  or  Tra- 
gedy. In  1788  th's  event  opened  an  unclouded  view  to  his  aspiring  hopes,  and  pro- 
moted him  to  that  rank  he  long  before  had  earned  by  repeated  exertions.  The 
temple  once  opened,  Mr.  Kemble  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  having  merely  fixed 
his  name  in  a  nitch,  but  continued  daily  to  augment  his  claims  to  the  highest  station 
fame  could  confer.  On  Mr.  King's  giving  up  the  management  of  Drury-lane,  Mr. 
Kemble  succeeded  to  it  with  the  general  applause  of  all  parties  Whilst  sustaining 
the  arduous  duties  attendant  on  this  office  wliich  were  discharged  most  uprightly 
by  him  during  the  space  of  eight  years,  he  dearly  demonstrated  the  good  judgment  of 
those  by  whose  means  he  had  been  placed  in  it,  by  the  numerous  alterations  and 
improvements  which  he  introduced.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  many  of  the  best  Stage 
deceptions,  and  in  particular  with  regard  to  correct  costume,  which  was  before  his 
time  sadly  neglected — for  instance  we  have  seen  Roman  Characters  in  the  dress  of 
the  French  Court,  and  unnumbered  other  absurdities  of  the  like  kind — no  part, 
of  which,  however  seemingly  trivial,  escaped  his  attention.  The  Scene-painting  and 
conducting  of  the  Machinery  were  alike  objects  of  his  anxious  superintendance, 
and  every  department  of  the  Drama  gained  a  precision  and  accuracy  unknown  before. 
IMuch  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Kemble,  at  different  periods,  to  introduce  old  Plays 
deserving  of  revival,  to  public  attention  ;  and  several  new  productions,  in  particular 
the  Stranger — Deaf  and  Duinh  -and  the  Siege  of  Belgrade,  are  much  indebted  to 
his  experience  and  friendly  assistance.  Innumerable  are  the  advantages  resulting  to 
authors  by  the  kind  intervention  of  skilful  actors  and  managers  ;  they  can  perceive 
what,  in  representation,  may  have  the  best  effect,  and  remove  the  superfluities  that 
would  be  tedious  to  an  audience.  This,  the  author  himself,  or  his  mere  literary 
friends  can  never  accomplish,  from  the  want  of  experience  so  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  judge  of  the  reception  a  Drama  will  receive  from  the  public.  In  the  year 
1794  he  produced  at  Drury-lane  Tlieatre,  the  musical  romance  called  Lodoiska; 
thi-^  piece  obtained  a  very  extended  run,  such  as  few  productions  of  the  same  kind 
have  ever  experienced  ;  the  applause  it  met  with  was  well  merited,  and  drew  an 
overflowing  multitude  to  witness  its  merits  each  nij>ht  of  its  representation. 
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In  1796,  Mr.  Kemble  resigned  for  a  short  period,  the  management  of  Drury-i 
lane  Theatre ;  but  soon  after  resumed  his  station,  and  continued  to  exercise  thg 
various  duties  devolving  on  him,  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  till  the  close  of  the 
season  in  1801.  These  temporary  retirements  were  judicious,  and  jirove  the 
knowledge  Mr.  Kemblo  had  of  theatrical  audiences;  for;  like  the  daily  blessings  of 
nature,  because  constantly  before  our  eyes,  his  talents  would  have  been  doomed 
to  neglect,  and  thus  heve  wasted  their  efforts  on  "  the  desart  air."— Here  it  may 
be  observed,  how  false  is  the  idea,  that  actors  merely  shine  in  their  own  sphere,  for 
it  is  a  wrell  known  truth,  that  Kemble's  society  was  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
highest  ranks  in  life.  Few  men  indeed  were  better  adapted  for  this  exaltation  ia 
life  than  Mr.  Kerable ;  his  elegant  manners  and  accomplished  address,  combined 
with  an  inedependence  of  mind,  that  rendered  him  always  tenacious  of  the  nicest 
points  of  honour,  permitted  not  that  low  cringing  which  has  disgraced,  many  men 
raised  to  notice,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society.  No  change  of  circumstances  could 
affect  such  a  soul  as  his — his  fellow  actors  ever  experienced  his  kindest  advice  and 
assistance — and,  unhke  managers  in  general,  he  always  filled  the  characters  according 
to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  each,  unswayed  by  any  low  motives  of  interest  or  private 
advantage. 

In  1802  he  formed  the  re'olut:on  of  visiting  the  continent,  not  for  mere  pleasure 
like  most  of  his  countrymen,  but  for  the  national  and  liberal  purpose  of  accurately 
observing,  and  closely  studying  the  French  and  Spanish  stages ;  and  of  collecting 
for  the  improvement  of  the  British  theatre,  any  information  or  inventions  that  he 
might  discover  worthy  of  adoption  among  the  foreign  professors  of  the  scenic  art. 
On  this  laudable  object  he  employed  a  full  year,  dividing  his  time  between  Paris 
and  Madrid  :  his  reception  in  these  cities  was  most  flattering,  and  such  as  foreigners, 
however  great  their  talents,  seldom  experience:  thence  he  returned  to  England 
once  more,  to  give  life  and  being  to  those  character  little  better  than  forms  of  clay, 
without  his  Promethean  fire.  He  purchased,  at  this  period,  a  sixth  part  of  the 
property  of  Covent  Garden  Patent,  and  long  continued  to  discharge  indefatigably 
the  Herculean  task  of  manager  to  that  ^immense  concern.  When  he  retired 
from  the  stage  it  was  amid  the  general  lamentations  of  the  true  lovers  of  the  classic 
Drama.  Many  public  testimonies  of  regret  were  offered  on  thia  occasion  to  the 
setting  sun  of  Roscius,  and  received  with  feelings  well  worthy  of  an  ennobled  mind. 
Shortly  after  this  he  retired  to  the  continent,  in  hopes  of  relieving,  by  the  influence 
of  a  milder  climate,  the  rigours  of  a  severe  asthma,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
•outh  of  France.  Thence  he  has  lately  removed  to  Lausanne  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  intends  to  remain  till  the  close  of  aulumn,  when  he  will  visit  (he  romantic 
regions  of  Italyscenes,  doubt — less,  to  Mr.Kenible  more  than  usually  attractive  from 
the  grand  associations  they  must  inspire  in  his  truly  classic  mind. 

Much  of  Mr.  K's  private  life  has  been  given  to  the  world  in  various  publications, 
but  all  the  accounts  of  him  seem  to  be  written  wilh  the  pen  of  envy  and  detraction. 
We  shall  not  therefore  condescend  to  circulate  what  we  believe  wants  authenticity  : 
in  fact  the  private  life  of  any  actor  can  be  but  of  little  consequence  to  the  public 
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PANORAMIC  PAINTING. 

Wg  feel  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  wishes  of  our  correspondents,  but 
are  sorry  that  the  nature  of  our  work  renders  it  impossible,  in  the  present  instance, 
to  gratify  A  Z.  to  the  extent  which  he  desires.  Panoramic  painting,  the  branch  on 
which  he  requests  detailed  information  involves  so  much  geometrical  description,  that 
we  must  beg  to  refer  him  to  the  treatises  on  perspective.  He  will,  however, 
here  find  an  excellent  mechanical  mode  of  constructing  Panoramic  representations, 
which  undoubtedly  possess  many  superior  advantages  requisite  for  conveying  a  just 
idea  of  what  they  purpose  to  delineate.  The  chief  one  of  these  arises  from  the 
construction,  which  is  such  tliat  the  objects  are  delineated  on  the  interior  surface  of 
a  cylinder,  in  or  about  whose  axis,  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  placed.  That  this 
assists  very  much  in  giving  the  appearance  presented  to  the  eye  by  nature,  luust  be 
allowed  by  any  one  wh.o  looks  around  him  in  the  open  country.  He  will  there  see 
his  visual  picture  bounded  by  a  circular  horizon,  which  seems  to  rise  on  the  plane  at 
right  angles  with-  the  axis  of  the  eye.  Panoramic  Painting  has  latterly  acquired 
great  additional  advantage  by  the  application  of  the  revolving  or  peristrephic 
principle,  which  gives  the  power  of  extending  the  picture  far  beyond  the  limits 
formerly  attainable.  While  on  this  subject  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  great 
obligation  wliich  this  art  lies  under  lo  Messrs.  Marshall,  whose  taste,  accuracy,  and 
execution,  have  brought  it  into  high  estimation.  Their  "  Frozen  Regions,"  at  present 
exhibiting  in  this  city,  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  we  have  not  exaggerated  :  in  this 
painting  we  find  diversity  and  beauty  far  superior  to  any  thing  we  could  have 
expected  from  so  apparently  barren  a  subject:  every  representation  is  animated  ;  and 
the  spectator  involuntarily  feels  himself,  as  it  were,  transported  to  the  regions  of 
eternal  frost.  We  particularly  commend  the  introduction  of  the  subjects  of  natural 
history.  In  short  were  we  fully  to  express  our  opinion  of  this  extensive  piece,  it 
miglit  savour  of  interested  eulogy  an  appearance  which  we  studiously  avoid. 

The  following  mechanical  mode  of  operation  will  enable  any  person  tolerably 
acquainted  v^ith  the  use  of  surveying  instruments  to  construct  a  panoramic  view. 

The  practical  method  of  forming  all  straight  lines  on  the  panoramic  surface  in  its 
place,  without  developement,  is  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  objects,  also  the 
heights  of  the  centres  of  the  line  to  be  represented  ;  then  fixing  the  eye  in  in 
position,  and  holding  a  straight  edge  parallel  to  the  line  to  be  drawn  in  a  plane 
with  the  point  of  sight  and  tlie  point  representing  the  centre  of  tlie  line,  mark 
several  points  in  the  same  plane,  on  the  panoramic  surface  ;  these  points  being 
joined,  will  give  the  representation  of  the  line  required. 

In  preparing  for  panoramic  projections,  whatever  objects  are  intended  to  be 
represented,  a  proper  jjoint  of  view  should  be  chosen  from  this  situation  ;  a  sketch 
of  all  the  surrounding  objects  should  be  made  according  to  the  developement  of  the 
panorama  ;  for  though  the  painting  itself  may  be  performed  on  the  cylindiic  surface, 
it  is  more  eligible  to  sketch  upon  a  plane.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  objects,  observing  their  relative  position*  ;  then  with  a  plane  table 
fixed  on  the  point  of  view  quite  level,  take  the  successive  angles  of  the  surrounding 
objects  by  means  of  a  moveable  limb,  which  may  carry  two  pieces,  one  at  each 
ejstreraity,  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  tlie  plane-table  ;  one  piece  being  fixed  in 
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the  supposed  axis  of  the  panorama,  containing  a  sight-hole  for  the  point  of  view,  so 
that  the  moveable  part  will  consist  of  three  bars,  the  bottom  one  serving  as  a  straight- 
edge for  drawing  the  angles  of  position ;  the  heights  of  the  objects  may  be  marked 
upon  the  other  limb,  parallel  to  that  fixed  in  the  axis  ;  and  let  it  be  observed,  that 
the  point  of  view  in  the  axis,  the  edge  of  the  limb  which  gives  the  heights  of  the 
objects,  and  the  edge  of  the  bottom  bar  by  whicli  the  angles  are  drawn,  must  be  in 
a  plane  passing  along  the  axis  :  mark  the  vertical  lines  on  the  sketch,  and  the  lines 
on  the  plane-table,  which  shew  their  position,  with  corresponding  characters,, other- 
wise  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  what  the  numerous  lines  applied  to.  The 
moveable  edge  of  the  index,  which  describes  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  should 
be  of  ivory,  thus  the  various  heights  may  be  marked  with  a  pencil,  and  rubbed  out  at 
pleasure :  they  may  then  be  transferred  to  a  piece  of  paper,  marking  them 
with  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  sketch,  and  with  the  addition  of  'top  of 
chimney,  shaft,  ridge  of  roof,  top  of  wall,  according  as  the  heights  may  be  the  ter- 
minations of  such  parts  of  the  said  objects  :  or,  instead  of  writing  we  may  sketch 
the  parts  of  the  objects. 

Instead  of  the  ivory  edge  of  the  bar,  which  describes  the  panoramic  surface,  a 
slit,  or  very  narrow  aperture,  formed  by  a  double  bar,  may  be  used. 

The  tendency  of  every  line  horizontal  or  inclined,  may  be  found  by  a  fiftli  bar, 
moveable  round  a  centre,  which  centre  must  be  also  moveable  upon  the  edge  of  the 
line  which  gives  the  panoramic  heights  of  the  objects  ;  the  plane  in  which  this  fourth 
bar  moves  must  be  a  tangent  to  the  panoramic  surface,  at  the  line  which  is  inter- 
sected by  theplanes  passing,  along  the  axis,  along  the  straight  edge  of  the  bottom  bar, 
and  along  the  edge  where  the  heights  of  the  objects  are  marked  ;  then,  if  the  edge 
of  this  fourth  moveable  bar  be  brought  in  a  plane  with  the  edge  and  the  horizontal 
line,  the  angle  which  it  forms  witli  the  edge  of  the  vertical  limb  is  die  inclination  of 
the  line  on  the  picture. 


'      MISCELLANEA. 
ANECDOTE    OF    ARKWRIGHT. 

Mr.  EmTOR,  few  men  have  contributed  more  lasting  benefits  to  their  country 
than  the  inventors  of  machines,  whereby  they  seem  to  mock  at  time,  and  reject  the  aid 
of  human  strength.  Among  persons  of  this  description  was  Sir  Richard  Arkwright, 
the  ingenious  contriver  and  designer  of  the  machine  for  spinning  cotton.  This 
man,  so  eminently  distinguished  for  a  natural  mechanical  genius,  was  originally  a 
perriwig- maker  and  hair-dresser.  But  no  shackles  can  bind  down  decided  genius: 
we  accordingly  find  him  bending  his  thoughts  unremittingly  towards  the  construction 

of  that  machine,  which  was  afterwards  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  earthly  title a 

benefactor  to  his  country.  Night  and  day  alike  saw  him  immersed  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  favorite  project ;  till,  at  last,  he  produced  a  model  of  his  machine,  unrivalled 
for  the  accuracy  of  its  execution,  and  fully  answering  the  purpose  he  intended. 
WhUe  employed  oo  this  invention,  and  when  the  model  was  almost  finuhed,  a  cir« 
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cutnstance  happened  that  threatened  to  deprive  the  community  of  this  valuable 
discovery.  From  the  constant  seclusion  and  retirement  that  he  now  lived  in,  and 
from  his  unusual  practice  of  shutting  himself  up  in  an  apartment,  which  he  permitted 
no  pOion  to  enter,  his  wife  and  friends  imagined  that  his  head  was  deranged,  and 
that  this  neglect  of  his  trade  would  involve  him  and  his  family  in  distress ;  they, 
therefore,  conjured  him  to  inform  them  what  could  be  his  motive  for  this  extraor- 
dinary conduct,  and  represented,  most  strongly,  the  results  that  would  ensue,  if  he 
still  persisted  to  absent  himself  fVom  the  duties  of  his  calling. 

He  then,  to  satisfy  their  foolish  cuiiosity,  declared  his  invention,  and  the  object 
of  it.  They  laughed  heartily  at  his  consequential  manner  of  relating  it,  and 
entreated  him  to  relinquish,  what  they  supposed,  his  "aerial  castle."  However, 
their  admonitions  were  all  in  vain,  and  he  continued  incessantly  to  labour  on,  amid 
many  difficulties,  until  he  had  almost  completed  his  model  ;  when,  happening  to 
take  a  short  walk  to  refresh  his  mental  faculties  after  their  late  exertions,  Mrs. 
Arkwright,  whose  patience  was  now  quite  extinct,  (and  curiosity,  we  well  know,  is 
peculiarly  strong  in  a  woman,)  resolved  to  penetrate  into  his  secret  abode,  and  with 
a  coup-de-main  to  storm  and  burn  the  hated  whirl-gig,  as  she  stiled  it.  Alas  I  c'est 
fait  de  lui,  she  succeeded.  The  toil  of  years  was  soon  in  ashes  !  !  !  Poor  Arkwright's 
feelings,  at  his  return,  may  be  better  guessed  at  than  depicted.  Consider  what 
would  have  been  yours,  Mr.  Editor,  at  that  moment ! — would  you  not  have  either 
sunk  into  despondence,  or  flamed  out  into  a  passion,  or  realized  the  "  ira  brevis 
furor"? — Your  romantic  readers  will,  however,  be  disappointed,  for  he  seemed, 
quite  resigned  ;  and,  fully  persuaded  of  the  reality  and  importance  of  his  discovery, 
pursued  his  project  with  unabated  and  even  redoubled  vigour,  and  finally  surmounted 
every  obstacle. 

This  ingenious  gentleman  afterwards  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  bis 
late  majesty,  and  procured  a  patent  for  the  sale  of  his  machine,  by  which  he  acquired 
a  splendid  and  well- merited  fortune,  which  his  descendants  now  enjoy. 

Tnn.  Col.  Dub.  J.  C. 

Dr.  Thomas  Fuller  the  author  of  the  Worthies  of  England  is  said  by  Wanley 
to  have  enjoyed  so  noble  a  memory,  that  he  was  able  to  mention,  in  exact  order,  every 
sign  and  shopkeeper's  name  on  both  sides  of  the  way  from  Pater-noster  Row,  to  the 
bottom  of  Cheapside  :  and  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  that  he  could  dictate  to  five 
amanuenses  at  the  same  time,  on  as  many  different  subjects.  The  Worthy  himself 
once  paying  a  visit  to  a  certain  committee  of  sequestrators,  then  sitting  at  Walthara 
in  Essex,  they  soon  fell  into  conversation  respecting  his  prodigious  memory,  to  which 
Fuller  replied,  "  it  is  true,  gentlemen,  that  fame  has  given  me  the  report  of  a 
memorist,  and  if  you  please  it,  I  will  give  you  an  experiment  of  it."  They  all 
accepted,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  motion,  and  told  him  they  should  look  on  it  as 
an  obligation,  laid  by  the  business  before  them,  and  intreated  him  to  begin:-"  Gentle- 
men,"  says  he,  "  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  my  good  memory  in  one  particular. 
Your  worships  have  thought  fit  to  sequester  an  honest,  poor  but  cavalier  Parson,  my 
neighbour,  from  his  living,  and  committed  him  to  prison  ;  he  has  a  great  charge 
of  children,  and  his  circumstances  are  but  indifferent  j  now,  if  you  please  to  release 
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him  out  of  prison,  and  restore  him  his  living,  1  shall  give  you  an  instance  of  my 
memory  in  never  forgetting  this  kindness,  so  long  as  I  shall  live."  The  jeiting 
kind-heartedness  of  our  Worthy  had  such  influence  on  the  committee,  that  they 
instantly  released  and  restored  the  poor  clergyman. 


Mr.  Editor, 

Though  all  concur  in  admiring  the  strength  and  pov-'Sr  of  expression  contained 
in  our  Liturgy,  yet  few  know  the  authors  of  it — their  names  inay  prove  acceptable 
to  some  of  your  readers. 

In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  following 
thirteen  divines  to  compile  and  compose  a  Liturgie  for  the  use  of  the  church    of 

England. 

Thomas  Cranmer,   Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

George  Day,  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

Thomas  Goodrich,   Bishop  of  Ely. 

John  Skip,  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

Henry  Holbeach,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Nicholas  Kidley,   Bishop  of  Rochester- 
Thomas  Thiltby,   Bishop  of  Westminster. 

Dr.  May,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

John  Tailor,  then  Dean  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln.) 

Dr.  Haines,   Dean  of  Exeter. 

Dr.  Robinson,  afterwards  Dean  of  Durham. 

Dr.  John  Redman,  IVIaster  Trin.  Col.  Camb, 

Dr.  Richard  Cox,  then  Almoner  to  the  King,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Ely. 
This  edition  was  afterwards  corrected  by  the  same  hands,  on  account  of  some 
objections  made  against  it  by  Calvin  and  some  zealots  in  England.  Thus  it  remained 
until  the  first  year  of  Elizabctli,  1559  ;  when  by  her  command  it  was  submitted  to 
seven  learned  men  to  correct,  by  whom  it  was  altered  in  some  few  passages,  ther» 
presented  to  parliament,  and  received  by  them,  and  established. 

Rev.  Mr.  Whitehead,  once  Chaplain  to  Queen  Anna  Bullen. 

Matthew  Parker,  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Edmund  Grindall,  made  Bishop  of  London. 

Richard  Cox,  made  Bisliop  of  Ely. 

James  Piikington,  made  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Dr.  May,  then  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Master  Trin.  Col.  Camb. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith,  principal  Sec.  of  State. 
As  for  the  revision  of  the  Liturgie,  in  the  the  1st  of  James,  1603,    there   is   in    it 
nothing  worthy  of  notice,  excepting  some  small  alterations  in  the  rubrick. 

It  underwent  two  more  reviews,  first  under  Charles  I.  second  under  Charles  II. 
There  were  added  then  the  prayer  for  the  Parliament,  All  conditions  of  Men,  {he 
General  Thanksgiving,  the  Baptism  of  those  of  riper  Years,  Form  oj'  Prayers  to  be 
used  at  Sea,  Form  on  the  Martyrdom  of  King  Charles,  For  the  King's  birth  and 
if^turn,  or  restoration  of  the  Royal  Family,  The  vvliole  book  being  finished,  passed 
both  houses  of  the  convocation  on  20th  of  December,  1661,  and  it  is  this  edition 
jh^t  is  now  used  by  us  in  our  churches,  /•  ^'i 
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TRUE  DISCOVERER  OF  GALVANISM. 

Under  the  totally-inapplicable  head  of  "  Arts  and  Sciences,"  in  a  recent  number 
of  a  cotemporary  publication,  we  have  seen  an  article  trumpeting  forth  Galvani  as 
first  rbserver  of  the  phenomenon  of  muscular  contraction  induced  by  means  of  the 
metals.  This  is  certainly  not  the  fact ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  travelling  to  foreign 
shores  for  its  discoverer,  who  was  an  Englishman,  Dr.  Alfxandeb  Stuaut.  This 
•rentleman  first  noticed  the  phenomenon  in  a  work  entitled  "Dissertatio  de  Structura 
et  Motu  Musculari,"  published  in  1738;  and  exhibited  it  in?Tab.  1,  fig.  2,  attached 
to  the  same  volume.*  We  cannot  forbear  remarking  that  science  can  never  be 
benefited  much  by  the  exertions  of  persons  who  ignorant  of  its  principles,  and 
without  the  power  of  discriminating  or  selecting,  copy  out  and  publish  whatever 
Gomes  in  their  way,  "  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam." 

*  For  a  sight  of  this  work  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Dyer,  of  Bristol. 

LONDON  FASHIONS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

WALKING    DRESS, 

A  robe  and  petticoat  composed  of  jaconet  muslin  ;  the  boby  of  the  robe  is  tight 
to  the  shape,  the  waist  a  moderate  length.  The  collar  is  high  ;  it  falls  over  on  the 
neck,  and  is  richly  worked  at  the  edge.  Long  loose  sleeves,  finished  at  the  bottom 
by  a  fall  of  a  very  rich  work.  The  trimming  of  the  robe  consists  of  a  rich  em- 
broidery of  a  moderate  breadth,  and  scolloped  at  the  edge ;  it  goes  round  the 
bottom  and  up  the  fronts,  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  waist ;  the  fronts  are  orna- 
mented at  each  side  of  the  bust  in  a  lighter  pattern.  The  bottom  of  the  petticoat 
is  very  richly  worked  in  a  pattern  similar  to  the  robe,  but  much  deeper.  Head- 
dress, a  bonnet  composed  of  blue  gms  de  Naptfs :  the  crown  is  round,  and  of  a 
moderate  height ;  the  brim  is  deep,  rounded  at  the  edges,  and  stands  out  a  good 
deal  from  the  sides  of  the  face  ;  both  the  crown  and  the  brim  are  ornamented 
with  gauze  folds  laid  on  at  some  distance  :  it  is  ornamented  with  a  bouquet  of  blue 
flowers,  placed  upright  in  front  of  the  crown,  and  a  knot  of  ribbon  to  correspond, 
in  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  crown  ;  broad  blue  strings  fasten  it  under  the  chin. 
A  blue  silk  scarf,  the  border  richly  wrought  in  flowers  of  various  hues,  is  thrown 
cnrelessly  over  the  shoulders.  Gloves  and  half-boots  of  kid  to  correspond  with  the 
bonnet  and  scarf, 

EVBNIKG    DRESS. 

Round  dress  composed  of  Urling's  net  over  a  pink  gros  de  Naples  slip.  The 
bottom  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  full  roche  of  white  satin  ;  it  is  scolloped  at 
the  edge,  and  one  fall  turns  up.  The  corsage  is  tight  to  the  shape,  and  of  the  usual 
length  ;  it  is  cut  moderately  low  round  the  bust,  which  is  ornamented  with  a  thick 
roulean  of  white  satin  entwined  with  pearl ;  a  mis^ture  of  blond  and  white  satin, 
fancifully  disposed,  decorates  the  front  of  the  corsage.  The  sleeve  is  very  short  and 
is  uncommonly  novel  and  pretty  :  it  is  composed  of  blond,  put  on  full  over  pink 
a.-os  de  Naples  ;  the  fullness  is  interspersed  with  stars  of  pink  gros  de  Naples 
corded  with  white  satin;  white  satin  shells  are  placed  between  these  stars,  and  a  pla-'n 
band  of  blond,  edged  with  white  satin,  finishes  the  sleeve.  A  rich  white  satin  sash, 
fastened  behind  in  short  bows,  and  ends  which  reach  nearly  to  the  ground,  com., 
pletes  the  dress.  Head-dress,  a  small  hat  composed  of  pink  gros  de  Naples :  the 
crown  is  moderately  high  ;  it  is  ornamented  en  murmotte  witii  a  small  square  hand- 
kerchief of  white  blond  net ;  the  ends  are  tacked  down,  and  the  edge  of  the  hand- 
kerchief is  ornamented  with  pearls.  The  brim  of  the  hat  is  cut  out  in  the  form  of 
talis  ;  they  turn  up,  and  are  edged  with  pearl ;  a  pearl  ornament  is  placed  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  the  hat  between  the  tabs,  and  a  superb  plume  of  white  ostrich 
feathers,  placed  on  the  left  side,  droops  nearly  to  the  chin.  White  kid  gloves,  aad 
tvhite  satin  shoes. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Pierpoint,  inventress  of  the  corset  a  la  Grecquc,,  No.  9. 
HenrietU-street,   Covent- Garden,  for  both  these  dresses. 

GKNERAI,    OBSERVATIONS    ON    FASHION    AND    DRISS. 

The  mildness  of  the  weather  up  to  the  present  period  has  rendered  pro- 
menade dress  lighter  than  it  usually  is  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Muslin  dresses, 
which  are  worn  with  scaifs,  shawls,  or  spencers,  are  still  predominant.  Silk. 
pelisses  are,  however,  creeping  into  favour  ;  and  the  light  and  brilliant  hues  which 
were  most  in  fashion  during  summer,  are  beginning  to  be  exchanged  for  the  rich 
full  colours  more  appropriate  to  autumn. 

Spencers  have  not  varied  greatly  in  form  for  some  time  past ;  but  we  observe 
that  satin  is  less  used  to  trim  them  than  usual ;  it  is  mixed  bnt  slightly  with  the 
earae  material  as  the  spencer  is  composed  of.  Falling  colL-irs  are  now  less  worn 
than  those  which  stand  up  round  the  throat.  The  bottom  of  the  waist  is  always 
finished  either  with  a  small  full  jacket,  which  has  a  very  jaunty  effect,  or  with 
tabs:  which  are  of  various  shapes,  shells,  lozenges,  and  points;  there  are 
frequently  two  rows  of  the  latter,  and  they  are  put  full  behind. 

The  fair  votaries  of  fashion  appear  to  us  to  be  greatly  divided  in  opinion  res- 
pecting the  proper  length  of  the  waist  :  there  are  none  who  wear  it  very  short,  but 
many  adopt  that  graceful  and  becoming  length  which  displays  the  proportions  of 
the  form  to  the  greatest  advantage  ;  while  others  go  to  the  extreme  of  French  taste, 
and  have  their  dresses  made  too  long  to  be  graceful,  and  not  long  enough  to  shew 
tlie  natural  shape.  We  must  observe  that  this  last  fashion  chiefly  predominates 
among  bcl/cs  of  the  highest  rank. 

Pelisses  are  as  yet  more  distinguished  for  the  simplicity  and  neatness  of  their  form, 
than  for  their  elegance:  we  have  seen  several  of  the  colour  of  the  dead  leaf;  this 
hue  is  coming  rapidly  into  favour.  We  shall  endeavour  to  discribe  one  of  these, 
which  we  thought  rather  novel  and  tasteful. 

The  skirt  was  of  an  easy  width  and  moderately  gored,  the  body  rather  long  in 
the  waist,  and  the  back  very  full ;  the  back  was  finished  at  the  bottom  by  a  row  of 
floss  silk  tufts  in  the  form  of  lozenges,  placed  across  the  bottom,  and  a  rich  *lk 
cord  and  a  tassel  tied  at  flie  side.  The  collar  was  very  high  behind  ;  it  was  pointed 
in  the  centre  of  the  back,  but  sloped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  very  shallow  in  front. 
The  sleeve  rather  tight,  and  the  cuff  pointed  in  front  of  the  arm.  The  trimming 
consists  of  dark  green  satin  laid  on  in  points,  and  puckered  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
imitate  exactly  the  coat  of  a  pine-apple:  this  trimming,  which  is  very  broad,  goes 
entirely  round  the  pelisse.  Tlie  collar  and  cuffs  correspond,  as  does  also  the  lialf- 
sleeve,  which  is  formed  into  three  points,  from  each  of  which  depends  a  silk  tuft, 
the  effect  of  this  trimming  is  rich  and  striking.  We  should  observe  that  the  pelisse 
is  lined  with  white  sarsnet. 

Lavender-colour,  dark  slate,  and  purple  arc  also  in  favour  both  for  pelisses  and 
spencers.  We  have  observed  nothing  novel  in  trimmings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  we  have  just  mentioned. 

Pelisses  are  little  worn  in  carriage  dress ;  spencers  are  more  in  favour,  but 
shawls  and  scarfs  are  still  more  fashionable. 

Transparent  bonnets  are  hardly  ever  seen  either  in  carriage  or  promenade  dress  : 
Leghorn  begins  to  be  in  very  great  favour  in  the  latter.  We  observe  as  yet  no 
novelty  either  in  the  shape  or  size  of  bonnets ;  the  edges  of  the  brims  still  continue 
to  be  a  good  deal  trimmed  with  blond,  gauze,  or  net,  In  some  instances,  we 
have  observed  a  full  rouleau  of  satin,  formed  into  puffs  by  very  small  ro- ' 
scttes.  A  mixture  of  flowers  and  ribbons  generally  ornaments  promenade  bonnets : 
the  former  are  always  those  of  the  season,  frequently  intermixed  with  ears  of  corn. 
Grus  de.  Naples,  both  plain,  figured,  and  spotted,  is  also  very  much  in  request  for 
promenade  bonnets. 

A  new  style  of  hat  has  been  submitted  to  our  inspection,  which  we  think 
remarkably  pretty :  it  is  made  in  white  {^ros  de  Naples  :  the  crown  is  moderately 
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high  ;  it  is  of  a  dome  form,  and  is  finished  round  the  top  with  a  fulness  of  trans- 
parent gauze,  which  is  formed  into  irregular  puffs  by  large  white  satin  leaves.  The 
brim  is  very  shallow  behind,  but  grows  deeper  in  front,  and  is  broad  and  square 
over  the  forehead  ;  the  edge  of  the  brim  is  ornamented  to  correspond  with  the  top 
of  the  crown,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  is  finished  beside  with  |a  small  curtain- 
veil  of  white  lace.  A  low  plume  of  Padua  feathers,  with  a  white  satin  rosette  at 
the  base,  is  placed  upright  in  front ;  and  rich  white  strings,  put  very  far  back,  tie 
it  under  the  chin. 

Robes  are  rather  more  in  favour  than  round  gowns  for  morning  dress.  Sleeves 
are  made  much  wider  than  they  have  recently  been  worn  ;  and  pelerines  have  declined 
in  estimation.  Muslin  dresses,  sprigged  in  coloured  worsted,  in  the  manner  we 
described  in  our  last  Number,  are  much  more  worn  than  white  round  dresses ;  they 
are  also  trimmed  much  higher.  The  trimming  of  white  dresses  consists  either  of 
muslin  bouillonne,  or  else  of  worked  flounces  put  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other ;  the  spaces  between  being  filled  with  work  of  that  description  that  resembles 
point  lace :   this  style  of  trimming  has  a  very  rich  effect. 

Muslin  still  predominates  in  dinner  dress,  although  silk  is  likewise  high  in  estima- 
tion. White  bombasine  begins  to  be  a  good  deal  used  for  dinner  gowns :  a  very 
elegant  one  made  for  a  distinguished  fashionable,  who  at  present  leads  the  ton  at 
Brighton,  has  just  been  submitted  to  our  inspection.  The  skirt,  which  is  mode- 
rately full,  is  finished  at  ll)e  bottom  by  a  fulness  of  white  transparent  gauze,  which 
is  formed  into  puffs  by  bands  of  royal  purple  satin,  edged  with  white  gros  de  Naples; 
these  bands  are  fastened  in  the  middle  of  each  puff  by  a  purple  silk  button  ;  a  rouleau 
of  royal  purple  satin  is  fancifully  disposed  above  this  trimming  in  a  scroll  pattern. 
The  corsage  is  long  in  the  waist,  and  tight  to  the  shape;  it  is  cut  rather  higher  round 
the  bust  than  usual :  a  piece  of  white  satin  is  let  in  at  each  side  of  the  bosom  ;  the 
middle  part  is  of  bombasine:  it  is  plain,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  demi-lozenge ;  the 
wrhite  satin  letting-iu  is  edged  with  royal  purple  satin  piping.  The  bust  is  trimmed 
round  with  a  narrow  pufting  of  ^white  gauze,  the  puffs  formed  by  purple  satin  bands. 
The  sleeve  is  very  full  and  short  ;  it  consists  of  alternate  folds  of  white  satin  and 
bombasine,  looped  with  purple  silk  buttons ;  the  first  fold  is  looped  in  the  middle 
only,  the  secend  and  third  in  three  places :  a  broad  white  satin  band  edged  with 
purple  confines  it  to  the  arm.  The  hair  is  more  luxuriantly  dressed  than  last  month. 
Toques  and  dress  hats,  particularly  the  latter,  are  coming  very  mnch  into  favour, 
but  they  are  not  yet  so  general  as  flowers.  Feathers  are  rarely  worn  in  the  hair, 
but  they  are  always  used  to  ornament  dress  hats.  Fashionable  colours  are,  Provence 
rose-colour,  dark  slate-colour,  poppy,  Pomona-green,  royal  purple,  dead  leaf-colour, 
and  blue. 

FRENCH  FEMALE  FASHIONS. 

Muslin  is  the  order  of  the  day,  silk  dresses  being  scarcely  ever  seen :  the 
coloured  muslins  mentioned  in  our  last  are  still  fashionable,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
those  that  are  entirely  of  one  colour. 

High  dresses  have  declined  in  favour:  they  are  still,  however,  partially  worn; 
but  the  majority  of  our  eleiiantes  are  seldom  seen  out  of  doors  in  them,  except  for 
the  early  morning  walk.  Those  few  that  are  worn,  are  made  in  a  pretty  and  rather 
dressy  style.  The  skirt,  which  I  must  observe  has  resumed  its  unbecoming  tight- 
ness round  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  is  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  rouleaus  of 
the  same  material  ;  these  are  thick,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  length  ;  they 
are  placed  perpendicularly,  and  are  finished  at  each  side  with  a  flounce  disposed  in 
large  plaits  :  these  rouleaus  are  put  pretty  close  to  each  other  ;  there  are  in  general 
twelve  or  thirteen  whieh  go  round  the  dress.  The  back  of  the  corsage  is  plain,  broad 
between  the  shoulders,  but  narrow  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist ;  a  double  flounce, 
not  quite  half  a  quarter  in  depth,  goes  round  the  bust  just  above  the  shoulders  ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  bust  is  ornamented  with  a  stomacher,  which  is  let  in  full,  and  con- 
fined across  by  narrow  bands.  The  collar  falls  over,  and  in  general  sits  close  to  the 
throat.     The  sleeve  may  be  short  or  igng,  at  the  fancy  of    tlie  wearer :     If  the 
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sleeve  be  long,  it  is  made  wide  at  the  top,  and  narrower  towards  the  bottom ;  it 
is  generally  confined  by  a  broad  band  at  tlie  wrist,  and  finished  by  a  double  flounce: 
if  the  sleeve  be  short,  it  is  extremely  full,  and  is  confined  by  an  easing  in  the  mid- 
,dle  :  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  the  gown  be  coloured,  the  lower  part  of  the  sleeve 
is  ually  wliite. 

Of  the  low  gowns,  there  are  two  sorts — those  cut  very  low,  and  those  made  a  la 
tiierge ;  the  fonner  are  most  in  favour ;  those  made  in  pcrkale  are  much  trimmed, 
and  are  profusely  adorned  with  work.  The  most  fashionable  style  of  trimming  is 
muslin  bouillanne,  formed  into  waves  by  rows  of  embroidery.  The  trimming  next 
in  favour  consists  of  six  narrow  bands  disposed  in  round  plaits ;  three  of  these  are 
placed  as  high  as  the  knee,  and  the  remaining  three  at  the  ancle.  The  bodies  of  the 
robes  a  la  vierge  are  frequently  composed  of  full  bands  of  muslin  between  rows  of 
embroidery  ;  the  sleeves,  if  short,  are  made  full,  which  is  generally  finished  by  au 
embroidered  band,  interspersed  with  bands  of  work,   to  correspond  with  the  bottom. 

The  long  sleeves  are  composed  of  alternate  broad  bands  of  muslin  and  narrovy 
ones  of  work. 

Whether  the  gown  is  made  a  la  vierge,  or  very  low,  it  is  tight  to  the  shape  and 
made  without  any  trimming  round  the  bust.  These  dresses  form  at  once  the  prome- 
nade and  dinner  gowns. 

For  chapeaux,  white  cotton  straw  still  continues  fashionable.  Hats  with  mode- 
rately high  crowns  and  very  small  brims  are  beginning  to  come  into  favour,  the 
bonnets  are  still  adorned  with  flowers  and  ribbons  ;   but  both  selected  with  little  taste. 

We  have  seen  an  elegant  anil  simple  one  of  white  grns  ile  Napleii;  the  brim 
rather  wide  and  rounded  at  the  corners,  is  finished  at  the  edge  by  a  foft  roll  of  the 
same  material  entwined  with  plaits  of  straw  :  the  crown  is  covered  with  a  piece  of 
gros  de  NupUs  cut  in  points,  the  ends  of  which  are  tacked  down  ;  these  points  stand 
out  full  from  the  centre  of  the  crown  ;  they  are  uKo  adorned  at  the  edge  with  plaits 
of  straw  ;  ears  of  ripe  wheat  are  fancifully  intermixed  between  .the  points,  and 
straw-coloured  ribbon  tics  the  bonnet  under  the  chin. 

Another  very  elegant  bonnet  is  of  dark  purple-crape  :  the  crown  resembles  a 
man's  hat :  the  brim  is  of  the  usual  shape  ;  three  bias  folds  of  gauze  adorn  the  edge 
of  the  brim  ;  two  small  bouiiuets  of  moss  roses  are  placed  opposite  to  cacli  other 
on  these  folds  on  each  side  of  the  brim.  The  crown  is  adorned  with  a  drapery  of 
purple  crape  disposed  in  ivolrcs^  nwuths  ;  a  boufjuet  of  moss  roses  is  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  crown,  to  correspond  with  those  on  the  brim,  and  a  larger  bouquet 
mingled  with  field  flowers  adorns  the  front  of  tlie  crown.  The  strings  correspond 
with  the  bonnet  in  colour. 

The  materials  and  trimmings  of  full  dress  have  scarcely  altered,  some  few 
elegantes  have  introduced  a  corsage  composed  of  alternate  bands  of  ribbon,  disposed 
in  bias  flutings,  and  net ;  the  bands  are  placed  perpendicularly,  and  those  of  the 
ribbon  are  much  narrower  than  the  net.  The  sleeves  are  usually  conriposed  of 
two  draperies  of  net  edged  with  fluted  ribbon. 

Hair-dressing  has  not  varied.  Toques  are  increased  in  favour,  but  the  most 
novel  coeffure  is  a  scarf  cither  of  silver  gauze  or  gauze  flowered  iu  colours, 
Mound  among    the  hair. 

Sapphires,  rubies,  and  emeralds  are  very  much  in  favour  in  full  dress :  the  two 
former  are  generally  mingled  in  the  ornaments  for  the  hair  or  in  the  necklace:  9, 
fashionable  appendage  to  the  latter  is  au  arrow,  formed  of  gems  to  correspond. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON. 
HENRY  GRATTAN. 

(  Continued  [from  page  ^Q. ) 

We  resume  once  more  the  biographical  account  of  our  illustrious 
patriot.  We  broke  ofF  the  narration  at  the  time  in  which  he  made 
his  celebrated  motion  on  the  Tithe  system  in  1788.  The  next  great 
subject  on  which  we  find  him  displaying  his  talents  and  patriotism  is 
the  Regency  question.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  1 7S8,  an  illness, 
which  had  attacked  the  king  in  the  summer,  terminated  in  a  mental 
derangement,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  performing  the 
functions  of  sovereignty.  Resolutions  had  been  adopted  by  the 
British  Parliament  to  constitute  a  Regency  during  the  monarch's 
indisposition,  and  to  confer  the  office  of  Regent  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales  under  humiliating  restrictions.  It  was  evidently  the  intention 
and  expectation  of  the  minister  (Mr.  Pitt,)  that  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  should  follow  the  example   of  those  of  Great 
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Britain ;  but  the  eventual  failure  of  his  plan  proves  that  he  either 
over-rated  his  talents  and  power,  or  under-rated  the  spirit  and  inde- 
pendence of  tile  Irish.  The  opposition  given  to  the  Regency  Bill 
In  the  Irish  Parliament  arose  from  the  following  motives  in  particular  : 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
hain  ;  the  congeniality  of  principle,  in  the  majority  of  the  independent 
Irish*  with  that  party  in  the  British  Parliament  which  had  given  them 
mdependence  in  1782,  and  which  now  opposed  the  humiliating 
fetters  about  to  be  rivetted  on  the  Regent ;  the  admiration  and 
attachment  with  which  the  Prince  was  regarded  by  the  Irish ;  an,d 
above  all  the  brilliant  and  important  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
national  independence,  in  ascertaining  and  establishing  the  constitu- 
tional  boundaries  of  the  Royal  authority  in  the  person  of  their 
favourite  prince.  The  11th  day  of  February,  1789,  Mr.  Grattan 
and  Mr,  pitzgibbon  (afterwards  Lord  Clare,)  took  the  lead  on  the 
opposite  sides,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  stated  the  plan  of  the  Castle  to 
confer  the  Regency  on  the  Prince  under  limitations,  by  an  Act  of" 
Parliament.  Mr.  Grattan  and  the  opposition  proposed  to  give  him 
Jitll  power  and  to  proceed  by  Address.  As  the  resolution  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  on  this  question  is  considered  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant measures  of  that  assembly,  we  shall  give  to  the  reader  the 
arguments,  put  forward  on  either  side,  in  the  words  of  the  eloquent 
speakers  themselves.  Af)er  the  clerk  had  read  the  examination  of 
the  Physicians,  relative  to  the  King's  healtli,.  Mr.  Grattan  declared 
the  plan  of  the  opposition  and  their  reasons  for  adopting  the  plan, 
in  a  speecji  .0^.  cousidfirable  ,length, .  frora.  wi^ich  .we  extract  the 

following  :;A;if a -ribidw  ,9i9d  saeuoll  owl  arf;  eeBq  tlairlv/  ,ellid  11b  iBrli  .p^niloisn 

■  _.'..     ....,_.     „..-.     ...<,.,    i..,.,,,,...    ,.,/    (i,.,(.    ,f. .;,(.„    !,.,r,      [,.,,..."'     .,-, 

"  We  propose  to  fipgiii  by  a  rcsblution  declaring  the  incapacity  of  the   King,  for 

the  present,  to  dischar^je  the  personal  functions  of  tlie  regal  power;  having  thu» 
ascertained  the  deficiency,  our  next  step  shall  be  to  supply  that  deficiency :  this, 
melancholy  duty  falls  on  the  two  Houses  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  There  are  two 
ways  of  proceeding  familiar  to  these  august  bodies ;  one  is  by  yvay  of  Legislation  •* 
tbte  other  by  way  of  Address.  When  they  prdceed  by  way  of  legislation,  it  is  on  the 
ac^position  of  a  tliird'm  the  capacity  to  a.ci ;  but  address  is  a  mode  exclusively  tlieir 
own,  and  complete  without  the  interference  of  a  third  estate ;  therefore  I  submit  to 
you,  that  the  mods  by  Address  is  the  most  proper  for  supplying  the  present  defi- 
ciency ;  and  though  the  Address  shall  on  this  occasion  have  all  the  force  and  opera- 
tjoii  of  law ;  yet  still  that  force  and  operation  arise  from  the  necessity  erf'  the  case 
dnd  are  cortfincd  to  it.  We  do  not  profess  to  legislate  in  the  ordinary  forms  ;  vffi 
propose  to  make  an  efficient  third  estate  in  order  to  legislate,  not  to  legislate  in,  or 
Ui  cva&tk  &  ilAtd  estate,  thJ»dfefidieo^  ^^ing  in  t)ie  wa7it  of  the  thtfcl"  estate.'^'"  isiiit  as 
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the  addresses  of  Parliantent,  though  competent,  on  the  event  of  such  a  deficiency,  to 
create  an  efficient  third  estate,  yet  do  not,  and  cannot  with  propriety,  annex  to 
themselves  the  forms  of  law  and  stamps  of  legislation,  it  is  thought  advisable,  after 
tlie  acceptance  of  the  Regency,  that  an  Act  should  be  passed,  reciting  the  deficiency 
on  the  exercise  of  the  Regal  power  and  His  Royal  Highness's  acceptance  of  the 
Regency  of  this  realm  of  Ireland  at  the  desire  of  the  Irish  Parliament ;  and  further 
declaring  and  enacting  that  he  is,  and  shall  be,  Regent  during  His  Majesty's  present 
indisposition,  with  the  possession  and  exercise  of  the  full  regal  authority.  The 
reason  why  plenitude  of  sovereign  power  is  intended  by  the  address,  and  afterward* 
by  bill,  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  prerogative,  which  was  given  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  King,  but  of  the  people,  for  wliose  use  Kings,  and  Regents,  and  Pre- 
rogatives were  conceived,  and  because  we  know  no  political  reason,  why  in  tUrs 
instance  the  prerogatives  should  be  destroyed,  not  any  personal  restsbii  whyiri  iha 
case  of  His  Royal  Higness  they  should  be  suspended."      ^O    ?3'nBbciUod    IfinotJ 

After  the  resolution  for  the  Address  to  the  frhice  of  Wales  Tiacl 
been  moved  and  seconded,  the  Attorney  General  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
rose  and  ordered  the  clerk  to  read  the  Act  of  the  4th  of  William 
and  Mary,  (which  declares  the  indissoluble  connexion  between  both 
kingdoms,)  after  which  he  argued  to  the  t\)ilouing  effect : 

"  I  shall,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  state  my  upinion.  And  firsl  I  mainti?n 
that  the  Crown  of  Ireland  is  insepiu-ably  united  to  the  Crown  of  England.  Secondly 
I  do  maintain,  that  the  Irish  Parliament  is  perfectly  and  totallj'  independent  of  th$ 
British  Parliament,  the  first  position  is  your  security,  the  second  is  your  freeduui ; 
further,  the  only  security  of  your  liberty  is  your  cuiinesion  with  Great  Britain;  ami 
gentlemen  who  risk  breaking  the  connexion  must  make  up  their  nunds  loan  Union— r 
God  forbid  I  skould  ever  see  that  dai/  ;  but  if  ever  the  day,  on  vhich  a  separation 
sJuM  be  attempted,  may  come,  I  shall  n<it  hesitate  ta  embrace  an  Union  rather  than  a 
separation.  When  your  grievances  were  being  redressed  in  1782,  you  passed  a  law 
enacting,  that  all  bills,  which  pass  the  two  Houses  here,  which  sliall  be  certified 
into  Eng'and,  and  which  shall  be  returned  under  the  great  Seal  of  England, 
without  any  addition,  diminution  or  alteration,  shall  pass  into  laws,  and  no  other.  By 
tliis  you  make  the  great  Seal  of  England  indispensably  necessary  on  the  pas^ino-  of 
laws  in  Ireland,  insomuch  that  if  the  King  pf  England  anj  lrcl;rn,J  came  here  in 
person  and  resided,  he  could  not  pass  a  bill  wilbout  its  being  first  certified  to  His 
Regent  in  England,  who  must  return  it  under  the  Seal  of  England,  before  IJjs 
Tvlajcsty  could  even  in  person  assent  to  it.  Now  if  we  should  appoint  a  Regent 
fur  Ireland  being  a  difl^erent  person  from  the  Regent  of  England,  which  is  not 
imppssible  if  we  appoint  the  Prince  of  Wales  befofe  it  be  known  whether  he  wijl 
accept  the  Regency  of  England,  and  suppose  we  should  desire  him  to  give  the 
Royal  absent  to  bills;  what  would  be  Ijis  answer?  This;  'my  good  people  of 
Ireland,  the  great  Seal  of  England  is  by  your  own  law  indispensably  necessary  to  be 
affixed  to  each  bill  before  it  passes  in  Ireland.  That  Seal  is  in  the  hands  of  tlve 
Chancellor  of  England;  he  is  the  officer  of  the  Regent  of  England;  I  have  np 
authority  over  him;  apply  to  the  Regent  of  England  4nd  request  that  he  will  order 
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the  Chancellor  of  England  to  affix  the  Seal  of  England  to  your  bills ;  otherwise  I 
cannot  pass  them  '  I  shall  go  fartlier:  suppose  this  Regent  for  Ireland  should 
choose  to  come  over  here  and  execute  his  Government  in  person — the  moment  a 
Regent  is  appointed  for  England,  he  may  send  over  a  commission  under  the  Seal 
of  England,  appointing  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  to  that  commission  your  Regent 
is  bojjud  to  pay  obedience  ;  if  he  refuse,  he  stakes  liis  head  on  the  experiment.  Sec 
then  tiie  situation  in  which  you  put  him !  you  call  on  liira,  in  defiance  of  two  acts  of 
Parliament,  which  make  the  Crowns  inseparable,  to  dethrone  the  King  his  father  ; 
J'OU  call  upon  him  to  do  an  act  now,  from  whicli  his  nature  will  hereafter  revolt. — 
Thus  every  step  you  take  to  appoint  the  Prince  of  WalesRegent  for  Ireland,  before 
you  shall  be  ascertained  that  he  is  Regent  for  England,  leads  but  to  further  error 
and  perp-exity.  There  is  another  feature  in  this  proceeding,  which  makes  it  highly 
reprehensible  j  which  is,  that  I  consider  it  as  a  formal  appeal  from  the  Parliament 
of  England  to  this  of  Ireland ;  by  receiving  this,  we  sow  the  seeds  of  disunion 
between  the  Parliaments  of  both  kingdoms ;  and  thougli  I  do  not  desire  that  the 
Parliament  of  this  country  sliould  implicitly  follow  tiie  Parliament  of  England,  I 
should  suppose  it  rather  a  wise  maxim  if  it  generally  concurred  with  it.  The  fact 
is,  that,  constituted  as  it  is,  the  Governnnent  of  this  country  can  never  go  on,  unless 
we  follow  Great  Britain  implicitly  in  all  imperial  (juestions ;  certainly  if  it  be  the 
scheme  to  difll-r  from  it  in  such  questions.  Gentlemen  mean  to  drive  us  to  an  Union  ; 
for  Gentlemen  who  profess  themselves,  this  night,  advocates  for  the  independence 
of  the  Irish  Crown,  are  advocates  for  a  separation  ;  and  it  is  certain,  nothing  less 
than  the  alternative  of  a  separation  could  ever  force  an  Union.  Let  us  agree  with 
Entfland  in  three  points,  one  King — one  law — one  religion  ;  and  if  you  ivill  make 
the  Prince  of  Wales  your  Regent  with  the  plenitude  of  power,  in  God's  name, 
let  it  be  done  by  hUl." 

However  pressed  for  space  we  may  be  we  think  it  necessary  to 
o-lve  to  our  readers  the  opinions  of  the  eloquent  and  patriotic  Curran 
on  this  important  question.     We  quote  his  principal  arguments  only. 

"  I  have  heard  strange  doctrines  from  a  Right  Honorable  ]\Icmber  {the  Attorney- 
General^  Did  that  Gentleman  think  two  estates  could  legislate?  He  had  said  that 
affixing  the  great  Seal  of  England  made  an  Irish  law  ;  that  an  Act  coming  to  our 
Lords  so  authenticated,  was,  ipso  facto,  law.  Did  the  Honorable  Member  think  a 
third  estate  supplied  by  a  creature  of  the  two  Houses,  by  a  forgery  on  the  constitu- 
tion, by  a  phantom,  that  had  no  Interest  to  guard,  no  v/ill  to  consult,  no  power  to 
rescue?  It  wets  taking  Seals Jor  Crowns  and  baubles Jvr  Sceptres  ;  it  was  worshipping 
wafers  and  wax  in  the  place  of  a  King ;  it  was  substituting  the  mechanical  quibble 
of  a  practising  lawyer  for  the  sound  detluction  of  a  philosopher  standing  on  the 
vantage  ground  of  science  ;  it  w;is  more  like  the  language  of  an  attorney  particular 
than  an  Attorney  General.  *  *  *  *  — The  Right  Honorable  Member  had  said  that 
we  are  competent  to  make  an  Act,  to  legislate  ;  if  so,. a  Regent  is  unnecessary,  a 
Kino-  is  unnecessary,  in  his  legislative  capacity.  The  learned  ^Member  has  said, 
<'  Tlie  ilegent  of  England  may  put  the  Seal,  and  so  give  the  Royal  assent;"  if  so, 
he  might  refuse  it— if  so,  he  might  refuse  us  a  Ilegent.  But  who  was  the  Regeiit 
for  Enghnd?  one  elected  bv  tlie  British  Parliament.    If  so,  England's  two  Hwiscs 
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had  a  right  to  elect  a  third  for  Ireland.  But  the  Right  Honorable  Member  has 
said  that  England  gave  up  all  pretensions  to  legislate  for  us.  What  followed  then 
from  his  arguments  ?  that  neither  England  nor  Ireland  could  resuscitate  our  consti- 
tution. Read  your  statutes,  there  you  will  find  tliat  the  Crown  of  Ireland  is  aniiexed 
to,  not  merged  in  the  Crown  of  England  ;  that  no  bill  could  be  law  here  by  virtue 
of  the  Seal  of  England,  but  by  virtue  of  the  Royal  assent,  by  a  real  third  estate^ 
given  in  full  Parliament.;  and  that  the  King  of  England,  as  such,  affixed  the  Seal 
of  England  ;  but  tliat  he  gave  the  Royal  ylssnit  as  KingoJ  Ireland.  Are  any  more 
arguments  wanting,  to  prove  we  could  not  attempt  an  act  of  legislation?  the  argument 
that  a  Regent  of  England  could  supersede  a  Regent  of  Ireland  was  an  outrage 
upon  our  independence,  and  must  excite  the  contempt  of  every  Irishman.  But 
"  you  will  separate  the  countries  by  this  proceeding,"  how  ?  prove  it — by  resorting  to 
the  line  of  succession,  to  the  heir  apparent,  possessing  irresistible  claims  to  the 
Regency  and  a  middle  term  between  the  two  nations  ?  England  has  agreed  in 
choosing  him,  Ireland  is  unanimous  in  the  same  clioice :  do  not  then  say  that  the 
nomination  of   him  will  endanger   the  connexion." 

Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  several  former  supporters  of  Government 
supported  the  motion  for  the  address  which  was  carried  without  a 
division.  In  the  Lords  it  passed  by  a  majority  of  19.  Both  Houses 
waited  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  {Marquis  of  BiicJcingham)  and 
requested  him  to  transmit  the  Address  to  the  Prince  ;  with  this  he 
refused  to  comply,  declaring  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  impressions 
of  his  official  oath  and  duties,  on  which  they  appointed  six  gentlemen 
commissioners  to  present  the  Address  to  His  Koyal  Highness.  The 
Duke  of  Leinster,  Earl  of  Ch?a-lemont,  Mr.  Conolly,  Mr.  J.  O'Nei]', 
Mr.  W.  B.  Ponsonby  and  IMr.  J.  Stewart.  The  Commissioners 
arrived  in  London  on  the  25th  February,  presented  the  address,  and 
received  an  ansv/er  from  the  Prince  expressive  of  great  satisfaction 
and  gratitude  towards  the  Irish  nation  for  the  honorable  trust  which 
they  ottered  to  him,  but  which  was  now  happily  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  unexpected  convalescence  of  the  King. 

Mr.  G.'s  next  measure  was  a  bill  to  disable  Ptevenue  officers  from 
voting  at  Elections,  which  v/as  negatived  by  a  considerable  majority, 
the  former  supporters  of  the  Castle  having  returned  to  their  post  aX 
the  re-cstablishment  of  affairs  by  the  King's  recovery.  On  the 
measures  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  who  commenced  his  vice- 
regal reign  with  popularity  and  terminated  it  'mid  public  odium  Mr.  d 
gave,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  the  following  figurative   description  : 

"  You  remember  his  entry  into  the  capital,  trampling  on  the  hearse  of  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  and  seated  on  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  Puulic  Credulity  :  on  one  side 
fallacious  Hope,  and  on  the  other  many-moutlied  Profession ;  a  figure  with  two  faces. 
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one  turned  to  the  treasury,  and  the  other  presented  to  the  people  ;  and  with  a  double 
tongue  speaking  contradictory  languages." 

Frorh  this  period^  1790,  we  find  Mr.  G.  keeping  up  a  most  violent 
and  unremitting  war  against  the  ministry  ;  of  this  we  give  the  follow- 
ing as  a  sufficient  specimen;  in  answer  to  some  remarks  upon  party 
made  by  one  of  the  treasury  members,  he  speaks  thus  : 

.  ."  I  will  state  to  you  a  description  of  party,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  public  curse, 
if  party  it  can  be  called  ;  an  impudent  phalanx  of  political  mercenaries,  comiixr 
from  their  little  respective  offices  to  vote  for  their  bribe,  and  vapour  for  their  charac- 
ter ;  who  have  neither  the  principles  of  patriotism,  ambition  nor  honor  ;  who  are 
governed  not  by  deliberation,  but  discipline ;  degraded  men !  disgraceful  tribe  ! 
When  they  vote  for  measures,  they  are  venal ;  when  they  talk  against  party  they  are 
impudent." 

At  the  close  of  a  very  severe  debate,  on  a  motion  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  sale  of  peerages,  Mr.  G.  gave  particular  offence  to  the 
Government  by  a  novel  mode  of  arraigning  the  ministers  : 

"  We  charge  them,"  said  he,  "  publicly,  in  the  face  of  their  country  with  making 
corrupt  agreements  for  the  sale  of  peerages,  for  which,  we  say  they  are  impeachable  ; 
ue  charge  them  with  purchasing  scats  for  the  servants  of  the  Castle  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  for  which  wc  say  they  are  impeachable.  We  dare  them  to  go  into  an 
enquiry.  We  do  not. affect  to  treat  them  as  other  than  public  malefactors.  We 
epeak  to  them  in  a  style  of  the  most  mortifying  and  humiliating  defiance.  We  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  public  criminals.  Will  they  dare  to  deny  the  charge?  I  call  upon 
and  dare  the  ostensible  member  to  rise  in  his  place,  and  say  on  his  honor  that  such 
•onupt  agreements  have  not  taken  place.     I  wait  for  a  specific  answer." 

Ko  specific  answer  was  given.  It  may  help  the  reader  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  to  be  informed  that,  of  the  two 
hundred  Members  of  the  Commons,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  held 
places  or  pensions  from  Government  at  this  period*  On  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  in  this  year,  Mr.  G.  was  elected  member  for  the 
City  of  Dublin,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  H.  Fitzgerald,  against  two 
corporators.  Ffom  this  period  (1790)  to  1795  nothing  particularly 
important  occurred  in  the  life  of  Mr.  G.  he  was  still  the  able  and 
active  enemy  to  ministerial  corruption  and  coercion,  and  a  zealous 
friend  to  the  great  i^J^pj;}^,  ij^estijgijii^jgfJ^^r^^njBfii&ry^'fefoj;!^^ 

Catholic  Emancipatiori-?«-or)^   .'jninmi  ^row  odw  a}nr,vJ9?  art)   aifim  oJ  afc   ,fi9 

In  1795,  the  Duke  of  Portland  having  seCeded  frorn  the  RocTcing^ 
ham  party  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Earl  of  Fitzwilliarn  was  sent  over  as 
Lbrd  Lieutenant  for  the  pretended  purpose  of  conciliitting  the 
discontented  minds  of  the  people,  by  lenient  and  liberal  measurea. 
lie  was  received  with  the  greatest  joy  and  had  hardly  commenced 
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his  auspicious  administration,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  minister. 
Sorrow  and  despondence  spread  through  the  kingdom,  addresses  of 
respect,  affection  and  sorrow  at  his  departure  poured  in  from  all 
sides,;^  and,the  Catholics^  even,  petitipne4, the  kjug  for  iiis, CQn,tiAuanc^.v 

f^  We  are  under  the  necessity  of  postponing  the  conclusion  of  this  article  to  our  next  Numln.'r. — Ed. 


Various   Observations    made   {hiring   the    Solar  Eclipsb^': 
which  took  place  on  the  7th  of  last  September.  --^ 

.-)■  .  •  ,•:)    "son    C-5;-tt?-0J; 

We  made  the  following  observations  ax  Bray,  ten  miles  somh  from' DuMil  ii**iW 
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r.i  dl  01  smAi  3~i\  68    Shade.  y  were  very  distinct,  the  low- 

— 7/45.9onBil9b  ^,(€,69;     gun. —gleam.  •?.':  :':■  •:•:  r.'  z  ai  r.-jif?  o'  -Ai-'jii 

[ [fio  I    S  sgifid-i  >  ^^'^  ^"^"^b  Y^ril  111  'ff     .gleninutD  ^ilduq  ?d  oJ  nl'sdJ  aanoou 

*rr<i  ^-inofTairi  nc5 '^-^  oun.  ^;,,  ,;,,  „    -.=  t  ot  ladrasm  sldiaAolao  sdj  aifib  bn» 

".laweoB  cr"  '^  ^*  liilBJ  loci  9V8rf  2Jn£)itt99ias  toimot 

—     12        -  5  68.8  Sun.  •  . 

.;i.  ui  u.i  oi  iDb£3'i  <67    Shad»*ai  ji     .njvig  gfivf  --raw^^nB  oBbsqa  o/l 

■>'Art-&ift5'io  TJiifb  ^67     Sim.  ,9f{  ot   ..JnsmiiiiiBS^    flsiil  sJi  lo   noiniqo 

'jlfri  iistBjds'ra  bnxr    "^       "'^,^"  ;  ■  ^-  ^anmoO  srsi  i^,  ^ii^orroM'baibHUii 
fPj.i^     5  65.9  Shade.        Wmd  very  high,  and  nearly  S.  ; 

■Dlogeib  sriJ  nO    ^  g?     Gleam  of  Sun,  '  nii^ivo*?)  n>o''Y  3.'if7i?n9q  10  agoBig 

ndf-fo'Haatfmara  {i68     Sun.       ')  The  WsMr-m^^llf^'^^i^ii^-^ ^^^'i 

^nSuo§Biilmih<.ll,  l^^f/;     i^f?fB§i#<f^^ifiy''?{!(»-  .3iotfiioqt05 
bns  oids  9fiJ  llfjl?267-2   Sunsbittei '*'i^  ^^  ^'^^  9-'^'l   "'  fcstiTiiOOo   insfioqfnf 

Ab'6Wt?fie^ay  ort^eEclip'se  an  am'l)er-ci»loure^  ligfei  was'&irown  over  the  object^?  J 
and'blue  Ihadows  were  distinctly  observed.     Th^  yellcfV(*i^h  tint  was  such,  on  white" 
Imen,  as  to  make  the  servants  who  were  ironing,  apprehend  that  the  articles  wer* 
scorched.  A  little  before  the  Eclipse  commenced,  the  heat  was  very  great ;  the  subse- 
quent change  of  temperature  was  so  perceptible  as  to  induce  a  sensation  of  cold.  Though   ' 
the  sky  was  at  first  rather  clear,  yet  the  alteration  of  temperature  soon  produced  » 
condensation  of  the  aqueous  atmosphere.    We  observed  a  particular  inftectipu  pf  the  r 
Soferf'T^yilfliteW»*'-^h'^ftfepi^'^^"^»   V^    ,3.qo9q  'j.n    >o  aluuu?  >J3Ji;^Jtiuj-.iii 
I>-i.M    'isya.-  ;     /IIv;<;d   bj;il   hnx\    ^ro?   i?^}j;oT-i  ;);!) ';i'i:Jp  b^vioooi  rG'-f^   aH 
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We  have  been  furnished,  by  a  friend,  witli  the  succeeding  ebsei-vations  made  in  this 
City ;  the  instruments  used  may  be  relied  upon  : 

liarom.  .     .      29.99?,,,,   .  .m    -..r-    j  c  o  it'  ^i 

rr,  ^„      tll°4o'"    Wind  S.S.VV.  smart  breeze. 

iherm.   .     .     69      > 


n 


Barom.  .  .  29. 

Therm.  .  .  66 

Barom.  .  .  29.99J 

Therm.   .  .  66.66\ 


I      8 


1    12 


Barom.  .     .     29.69?    ,    _„    $  Wind    high,    clouds  thick    and   con- 


).69? 
5      S 


Therm.  •     .     65      S  \  densed,  which  fell  in  a  smart  shower. 

Barom.  .     .     30      ?    „  -„       ii.-    it-.        j  i, 

r„,  ^_       {•    2  o9        V\  md  high  and  squally. 

Therm.  .     .     67       i  °  i       J 

We  have  also,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  received  the  following  observa- 
tions made,  at  Walcrford,  by  Mr.  R.  Jacob  ;  they  are  particularly  valuable  as  con- 
taining a  determination  of  the  Longitude  of  that  City  :  "  The  morning  of  the  day  was 
fine,  and  at  9"  \5'  7. "3,  mean  time,  Venus  passed  the  meridian — a  beautiful  crescent. 
Soon  after  it  became  cloudy,  and  continued  so  until  about  12^^,  when  an  opening 
very  unexpectedly  appeared.  As  the  Eclipse  commenced  before  12,  the  opportunity 
to  observe  tiie  beginning  was  lost.  The  end  was  at  2"^  .'IS'  14"  m.  t.  Tlie  true  time 
and  rate  of  tlie  clock  were  very  accurately  ascertained  by  a  number  of  transits 
of  the  Sun  and  Stars  before  and  after  the  Eclipse.  The  Barometer  and  Therm- 
ometer were  closely  watched,  and  the  following  observations  made  : 


h. 

m. 

Bar. 

Tlierm. 

at  12 

0 

- 

50.040 

620.2 

1 

18 

- 

30.020 

61  .2 

- 

50- 

- 

50.016 

61  .2 

2 

50 

- 

30.055 

62  .3 

8 

10 

- 

30.110 

57  .3 

Venus  was  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye  for  a  considerable  time  during  the  Eclipse. 

From  sundry  observations  made,  previously  to  the  solar  Eclipse,  5th  May,  1818,  to 
ascertain  the  longitude  of  Waterford,  I  concluded  the  difference  in  time,  between 
this  city  and  the  lloyal  observatory  at  Greenwich  to  be  29'  15" — That  Eclipse 
gave  me  29'  18"  " 

Mr.  Smith,  of  the  same  city,  observed  that  the  Moon  left  the  Sun's 
limb  at  i'.h,  SSm.  IBs.  p.m.  and  to  find  the  error  of  the  clock  which  marked  tlie 
time,  the  transit  of  the  star  AUair  was  taken  at  8h.  54m.  45.5s.  r.  m.  by  the  same 
time-piece.      From  these  data  he  intends  to  calculate  the  Longitude  of  Waterford. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Eclipse  he  observed  Venus.  10°  27'  were  Eclipsed, 
the  fall  of  the  Barometer  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

Mr.  Smith  has  also  given  the  following  as  data  from  which  the  Longitude  of 
Waterford  may  be  calculated.  "  The  Solar  Eclipse  on  the  5th  of  May,  1818,  was 
observed  to  commence,  at  Waterford,  at  5h.  30m.  56s.  a.  m.  meantime.  The 
Sun's  last  limb  passed  the  Meridian  at  llh.  57m.  18.5s.  by  the  same  clock. 

At  Belfast,  the  Eclipse  commenced  at  1  lb.  47m.  5Ss.  and  ended  at  2h.  39in.  45si 
The  sky  was  cloudy — no  spots  were  observed. 

For  further  observatmu  see  pnge  335. 
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Account  of  the  Discovery  of  New  South  Shetland,  with  observations  on 
its  importance  in  a  Geographical,  Commercial,  and  Political  point 
ofvietv  ;  By  Mr.  J.  Mxers.     Communicated  by  Mr.  Hodgskin.* 


Durin<^  my  last  visit  to  Santiago,   to  convey   A and  Lady 

C to  Valparaiso,  I  employed  my  first  leisure  hours  in  drawing 

ftp  the  following  paper.  I  shall  introduce  the  detail  in  regular  order, 
previously  hinting  my  opinion  that  a  large  Southern  Continent  is 
about  to  be  discovered.  The  existence  of  this  continent  was 
believed  many  ages  since  ;  the  ancient,  and  many  modern  philoso- 
phers being  fully  convinced  that  a  vast  tract  of  land  must  lie  within 
the  limits  of  the  Antarctic  Circle,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Terra  Australis  Incognita.  Many  were  the  speculations  of  the 
ingenious  on  this  subject,  but  perhaps  none  v/ere  more  highly 
pictured  in  imaginative  colours  than  those  of  Maupertuis  (in  his 
Letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia,)  who  pourtrayed  a  continent  far 
larger  than  any  of  those  known  to  us,  where  the  inhabitants, 
animals,  vegetables,  indeed  the  natui'al  productions  of  every  descrip- 
tion, diiTered  from  all  others  j-et  known;  and  als.;  -vhere  objects  for 
commercial  traffic  might  be  found  that  would  exceed  all  the  treasures 
of  the  known  world.  Buftbn,  De  Brosses,  Campbell,  and  many 
others  whose  works,  at  this  distance  from  the  seats  of  knowledge,  I 
am  unable  to  consult,  treated  the  subject  in  lively  colours ;  some 
even  went  so  far,  as  to  calculate  the  superficies  of  this  supposed 
continent  at  8  or  10,000,000  square  leagues;  an  extent  of  territory 
equal  to  the  amount  of  all  the  continents  and  territorial  possessions 
yet  discovered.  These  speculations  led  to  expeditions  of  diligent 
enterprise ;  but  the  attempts  of  the  most  celebrated  navigators,  at 
the  head  of  whom  Captain  James  Cook  stands  most  eminently 
distinguished  for  his  persevering  and  bold  efforts  to  determine  the 
question,  entirely  failed ;  and  all  hopes  were  long  since  given  up  of 
ever  being  able  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  old  favourite  notion  of  a 
Southern  Thule.  Captain  Cook,  from  many  reasons,  detailed 
particularly  in  his  description  of  Sandwich  Land,  which  he  conceives 
might  be  part  of  this  supposed  large  continent,  says,f  "  if  any  one 
should  have  resolution  and  perseverance  enough  to  clear  up  this 
point,  by  proceeding  farther  to  the  south  than  I  have  done,  I  shall 
not  envy  him  the  honour  of  the  discovery,  but  i  will  be  bold  to  say 
that  the  world  will  not  be  benefited  by  it." 

He  was  led  to  form  this  conclusion  from  the  intensity  of  the  ever- 
lasting frost;  the  apparent  absolute  barrenness  of  Sandwich  Land, 

t  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  p-  243.  *  From  tlie  Edinb,  Phil.  Jcurn,  ]n>.  S. 
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which  lies  in  latitude  58°  south  ;  the  dangerous  navigation,  and  the 
abundance  of  ice  islands  about  it ;  erroneously  concluding  that  all  , 

land  placed  in  similar  southern  latitude  must  be  equally  inclement  I 

and  unapproachable.  All  hopes  of  discovery  have  therefore  long 
since  been  abandoned,  and  it  will  excite  no  little  surprise  to  hear 
that  a  large  tract-  of  nppareidlij  hahitable  land  has  been  ascertained 
to  exist  to  the  soidhivard  of  Cape  Horn,  by  the  captain  of  a  British 
merchant  brig,  trading  between  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Chili,  who 
has  displayed  a  spirit  of  enterprise  that  would  do  honour  to  a  more 
enlightened  navigator. 

Independent  of  any  national  consideration,  the  result  of  this 
inquiry  will  clear  up  an  important  question  in  hydrographical  and 
geogfaphical  science. 

Mr.  William  Smith,  master  of  the  brig  Williams  of  Blythe,  in  a 
voyage  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso,  fancying  that  the  passage 
round  Cape  Horn  might  be  weathered  better  by  preserving  a  more 
than  usual  southerly  course,  being,  on  the  19th  of  February  1819,  in 
Lat.  62"  40'  south,  and  Long.  60  W.  imagined  he  saw  land  at  the 
distance  of  2  leagues  ;  at  that  time  he  observed  many  fields  of  ice 
floating  about,  but  so  distinctly  difi'erent  was  the  appearance  alluded 
to,  that  he  was  convinced  it  must  be  land.  At  this  time,  encoun- 
tering hard  gales  of  wind,  accompanied  by  flying  showers  of  snow, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  haul  off  to  the  northward  during  the  night. 
Next  day  (February  20.)  he  again  stood  in  for  his  supposed  land ;  at 
noon  his  Latitude  by  observatitni  was  62  17'  S-,  Long.  60°  12'  W. 
by  an  excellent  chronometer  ;  the  weather  was  moderate,  and  the 
atmosphere  clear,  when  he  again  made  the  land.  So  fine  was  it, 
that  he  could  not  mistake  the  appearance.  Fearing  the  return  of 
blowing  weather,  he  was  deterred  from  approaching  nearer,  and 
being  principal  owner  of  the  brig,  he  was  unwilling  to  endanger  the 
validity  of  his  policy  of  insurance,  in  case  of  meeting  with  any 
accident  in  his  research.  He  observed,  however,  to  the  westward, 
more  land,  which  he  approached  to  the  distance  of  JO  miles;  this, 
as  well  as  the  former,  appeared  to  be  an  island  ;  both,  at  this  time, 
offered  the  appearance  of  snow  only  in  very  few  places  :  and  were 
almost  wholly  bare,  barren  and  rocky.  The  air  felt  pleasant  and 
temperate,  with  a  fine  clear  atmosphere,  and  agreeable  sunshine : 
he  observed  great  abundance  of  v/hales  and  seals.  In  such  a 
responsible  situation  with  regard  to  his  ship  and  cargo,  he  contented 
himself  with  this  dititant  survey,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Valparaiso,  he 
related  every  thing  that  he  had  seen  to  the  English  there,  who  all 
ridiculed  the  poor  man  for  his  fanciful  credulity  and  his  deceptive 
vision ;  no  one,  in  fact,  gave  the  least  credit  to  his  tale,  all  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  him  that  what  he  had  seen  was  no  more  than 
ice-islands.  Mr.  Smith  was  not,  however,  to  be  thus  easily  laughed 
out  of  his  OWJi  observation  ;  he  is  a  native  of  Blythe  in  Northumber- 
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land,  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Greenland  whale-fishery ;  and  had 
learned  to  distinguish  land  from  icebergs ;  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  most  experienced  eye  is  often  deceived  by  the 
striking  similarity.  If  I  mistake  not,  I  informed  you  thus  far  of  the 
discovery,  in  a  letter  I  wrote  you  soon  after  my  arrival  in  this 
country.  What  I  then  learned  of  it  was  from  a  young  man,  who 
took  his  passage  during  the  voyage.  Mr.  Smith  on  his  return  to  the 
River  Plate  in  June  following,  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  verify 
what  he  had  seen  :  he  steered  in  the  latitude  of  62"  12'  S.,  but  when 
he  reached  the  longitude  of  67"  W.  he  became  so  beset  with  loose 
pack-ice,  that  he  was  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  ship  and  cargo ; 
in  a  few  hours  he  got  clear,  and  stood  off  on  his  course,  considering 
that  all  attempts  in  his  situation,  with  the  very  short  days  and  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  would  be  extremely  indiscreet. 

On  his  arrival  at  INIonte  Video,  he  was  again  ridiculed  for  his 
credulity :  his  confidence  in  the  observations  he  had  made  was 
certainly  shaken ;  but  he  could  never  be  led  entirely  to  renounce  his 
former  conclusions.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Smith  conducted  himself 
in  a  manner  becoming  an  Englishman  :  Ilis  account  reached  the 
ears  of  some  American  merchants,  who  endeavoured  to  obtain  from 
him  the  true  situation  of  the  land ;  they  offered  to  charter  his  ship 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  to  employ  it  in  whaling,  making  that 
the  apparent  object  of  the  enterprize.  Copies  of  articles  were 
drawn  up.  The  Americans  now  endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  him 
the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  land  ;  but  he,  to  his  credit,  refused 
to  disclose  it  to  any  but  a  British  born  subject :  he  honourably 
ofiered  to  condjict  the  vessel  there,  and,  if  no  land  existed,  to  receive 
no  freight ;  but  that  was  not  the  object  of  the  other  party.  Thus 
defeated  in  their  manoeuvre,  the  Americans  witlidrew  their  contract, 
and  the  honest  Englishman  determined  to  run  the  chance  of  waiting 
many  months  for  the  employment  of  his  vessel.  At  length,  having 
obtained  freight  a  second  time  to  Chili,  he  set  off  on  his  voyage, 
and  on  the  15th  of  October  last,  at  6  P.  M.  being  then  about  the 
same  latitude  and  longitude  as  before,  he  discovered  the  same  land, 
bearing  S.  E.  by  E.  3  leagues.  The  weather  was  hazy  :  he  bore  up 
for  it,  and  approached  within  4  miles  of  it,  v/hen  he  proved  it  to  be 
an  island,  or  rather  a  large  barren  rock,  inhabited  only  by  innume- 
rable penguins  :  he  sounded,  and  in  40  fathoms  found  a  bottom  of 
fine  black  sand  :  he  hauled  in  for  the  same  island,  till  it  bore  E.  by 
S. ;  having  sounded  when  in  60  fathoms,  he  procured  the  same 
bottom  of  black  sand.  During  the  night,  he  hauled  off  for  security 
to  the  northward,  but  at  day  light  next  morning  he  again  stood  in 
for  the  island :  he  could  now  distinguish  it  perfectly  at  the  distance 
of  three  leagues ;  he  sounded  in  95  fathoms,  and  brought  up  fine 
sand  and  ooze.  At  8  A.  M.  the  weather  being  very  clear,  he  could 
plainly  distinguish  the  main-land,  bearing  S.  S.  E.,  the  island  being 
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distant  from  it  about  three  leagues.     The  main-land  presented  itself 
as   a   cape,  to  which  the  coast  tended  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  having 
peculiar    marks,  of  which  he   took   rough   sketches :   he   stood  in, 
and  ran  along  the    land    as  far    as  the    point,    to  which    he    gave 
the    name    of    North    Foreland  ;    obtaining    all    the     way    regular 
soundings  of  sand  and  gravel,  lessening  gradually  from   35  to  20 
fathoms  :  the  bottom  was  good  and  regular.     He  now  hauled  in  for 
the   cape,    and  proceeded,    within   3   leagues,    more   easterly ;    the 
island   now  bearing  N.  W.,  distance  7  leagues,  and  observing  the 
appearance  of  a  good  harbour,  he  sent  a  boat's   crew  and  his  first 
mate  on  shore,  where  they  planted  a  board  with  the  Union  jack,  and 
an  appropriate  inscx"iption,  with  three  cheers,  taking  possession  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.     To  the  mainland  was  given 
at  first  the  name  of  New  South  Britain ;    but  as  that  title,  it  was 
suggested,  might  lead  to  confusion   with  other  places,  Mr.  Smith 
changed  its  name  to  N'ew  South  Shetland,  on  account  of  its  lying  in 
about  the  same  latitude  as  the  Shetland  Islands.     The  coast  here 
was  barren  and  rocky,  and  from  the  description  I  could  obtain  from 
the  mate,   I  should  suspect  it  to  be  chlorite-slate  or  schistose  horn- 
blende.    The  land  was  high,  disposed  in  strata,  dipping  westerly,  and 
offering  projecting  knots,  the  highest  points  being  covered  with  snow, 
particularly  the  peak  of  a  very  lofty  hill,  remarkable  for  a  large  black 
spot  midway  up  the  snowy  height.  At  the  place  of  landing  the  spot 
was  barren,  and  stony,  not  consisting  of  rounded  pebbles,  but  of  bluish- 
grey  slaty  pieces,  varying  in  size  from  very  large  to  very  email.  Thehar* 
hour  appeared  to  proceed  inland  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  and  to 
afford  a  good  anchorage.    This  place  he  called  Shireif's  Cove,  in  honor 
of  the  Commanding  Officer  in  the  Pacific.    The  day  drawing  to  a  close, 
the  boat  pushed  off,  the  master,  with  the  most  prudent  views,  hauling 
off  the  shore  with  his  ship.     The  harbour  appeared  to  abound  witli 
the  real  spermaceti  whale,    Physcter  macrocephalus,  which  he  says 
exists  there  in  greater  abundance  than  he  imagines  has  ever  been 
elsewhere  known  :  that  it  was  the  real  spermaceti  whale  he  is  certain, 
having  himself  been  brought  up  to  the  whale-fishery.     Seals  and  sea- 
otters  abounded,  as  also  an  animal  differing  from  the  sea-otter,  which 
I  imagine  may    prove  to  be  a  variety  of  the  ornithorynchus.      He 
continued  to  haul  oft'  during  the  night  to  the  northward,  to  such  a 
distance  that  he  could  just  keep  the  cape  in  sight  to  the  southward. 
Next  morning  at  day-break,  he   could  perceive  land  in  a  S.  E. 
direction.     At   11   A.  M.  the  Foreland  bore  S.  E.  by  E.  5  leagues 
distant.     Keeping  his  course  to  southward  and  westward,  still  pre- 
serving the  main-land  in  view,  the  several  other  islands,  named  Nelson's 
Isles,  all  appeared  to  be  distant  from  it  about  three  leagues.     The 
islands  were  all  alike  barren  and  rocky.     To  one  of  the  largest,  he 
gave  the  name  of  Lloyd's  Island ;  the  main-land,  however,  was  very 
considerably  higher. 
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The  wind  changing  to  the  eastward,  attended  with  thick  squalls 
of  snow,  he  thought  it  prudent  (always  having  the  safety  of  his 
cargo  as  his  primary  consideration)  to  haul  off.  The  weather 
moderating,  he  made  a  point  of  land  which  he  called  Cape 
Williams;  at  that  time  the  atmosphere  was  quite  clear,  and  with 
a  telescope  he  could  most  distinctly  perceive  trees,  which  bore 
the  resemblance  of  Norway  pine,  and  which  seemed  to  grow  to  a 
tolerable  height :  Indeed,  he  describes  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
land,  the  structure  and  shape  of  the  hills,  the  quantity  of  snow,  the 
appearance  and  quantity  of  ice  about  the  coast,  as  being  more  like 
the  Norwegian  coast  than  any  land  he  ever  saw.  His  course  hence 
was  S.  W. ,  but  the  weather  becoming  thick  and  squally,  he  began  to 
abandon  all  thoughts  of  exploring  the  coast  farther.  He  had  now 
clearly  ascertained  the  existence  and  situation  of  the  land  for  the 
length  of  1,50  miles  in  a  W.  S.  W.  direction,  so  satisfactorily  as  to 
remove  the  doubts  of  the  most  sceptical ;  and  considering  that  no 
curiosity  could  justify  his  farther  delay,  consistently  with  his  duty  as 
master  of  the  brig,  he  shaped  his  course  westerly  on  his  voyage. 

The  weather  at  day-break  next  day  becoming  more  settled,  he 
was  surprised  at  descrying  another  headland,  far  higher  than  any 
yet  seen,  bearing  E.  N.  E.  distance  10  leagues.  This  point  he  named 
Smith's  Cape :  and  the  weather  being  remarkably  clear  and  fine,  he 
proved  it  by  observation  to  lie  in  latitude  62"  53'  S. ;  longitude 
63°  40'  W.  From  Smith's  cape,  the  land  appeared  to  extend  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  ;  but,  however  eager  he  was  to  prosecute  his 
search,  he  concluded  that  he  had  fully  attained  his  object,  having 
proved  the  existence  of  the  coast  for  the  distance  of  9,50  miles.  He 
therefore  shaped  his  course  to  the  northward  ;  and  in  the  month  of 
November  reached  the  Port  of  Valparaiso,  having  delayed  the 
vessel  six  weeks  on  the  voyage,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  prosecuting 
this  interesting  object  of  pursuit.  I  have  omitted  to  mention,  that 
during  a  visit  on  shore  at  Shireff's  Cove,  independent  of  penguins 
and  various  sea-fowls,  abundance  of  wild  land-fowls  and  fresh-water 
ducks  were  observed,  which  were  so  little  shy,  that  they  could  be 
approached  very  close  before  they  would  stir.  The  existence  of 
these  birds  augers  well  for  the  adaptation  of  the  place  for  the  habita- 
tion of  man.  The  harbour,  too,  offered  an  excellent  anchorage  : 
it  was  well  protected  in  all  points,  but  one  very  small  angle, — the 
island  affording  a  good  shelter  to  the  mouth ;  from  this  cause,  there 
appeared  but  very  little  surf,  and  the  shore  seemed  very  bold.  One 
may  judge  of  the  sensation  produced  in  the  breast  of  an  Englishman 
on  hearing  the  relation  of  Mr.  Smith ;  every  one  became  struck  with 
the  advantages  which  a  British  settlement  would  offer,  not  only  to 
our  whale  -fisheries,  but  to  our  commercial  interests  in  this  part  of  the 
globe.  Until  the  political  arrangements  of  these  countries  (the 
Spanish  colonies)  become  in  some  degree  settled,  the  consequences 
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Tesulting  from  the  animosities  that  may  possibly  arise  between  the 
many  contending  parties  must  necessarily  be  feared.  Those  who 
were  here  during  the  affair  at  Cancharayada,  well  know  the  value  of 
any  thing  like  a  British  settlement,  however  miserable,  to  retire  to. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Williams  in  November  last,  there  was  a  general 
and  simultaneous  feeling  among  the  English  merchants,  who  instantly 
set  about  taking  up  a  vessel,  whicli  should  be  chartered  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  at  their  own  expence.  Mr  Smith,  on  his  arrival, 
having  transmitted  his  observations  to  the  commanding  officer  in  the 
Pacific,  Captain  Shireff  of  the  -Andromache,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  Santiago,  concluding  diplomatic  arrangements  with  the  Govern- 
ment, prior  to  his  visit  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  -this 
excellent  officer,  ever  alive  as  well  to  British  interests  as  to  the  pur- 
•uit  of  objects  of  science  and  utility,  instantly  chartered  the  same 
brig  Williams  on  Government  account,  in  order  to  make  an  accurate 
and  regular  survey  of  the  coasts  and  harbours,  and  to  ascertain  the 
Advantages  it  might  offer  to  our  whale-fisheries.  So  prompt  were  his 
measures,  that  although  the  vessel  was  loading  to  convey  my  goods 
to  Concan  Bay,  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  the  port  the  bargain 
was  concluded.  Every  article  of  mine  was  again  trans-shipped. 
The  Williams  was  refitted  completely  with  every  necessary  for  the 
voyage,  and  in  one  week  put  to  sea,  being  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Edward  Bransfield,  master  of  the  Adromache,  who  had  under 
his  orders  Mr.  Bone,  Mr.  Blake,  and  Mr.  Poyntets,  three  midship- 
men of  the  Andromache,  and  Mr.  Young,  assistant-surgeon  of  the 
Slaney  sloop  of  v/ar.  Mr.  Bone,  son  of  the  celebrated  enameller, 
is  a  good  draughtsman.  They  were  all  ordered  to  observe,  collect 
and  preserve,  every  object  of  natural  science,  during  the  prosecu- 
tion of  tlic  more  important  objects  of  the  expedition.  The  Williams 
got  under  weigh  and  quitted  Valparaiso  on  the  19th  December,  the 
•ame  day  the  Andromache  left  the  port  for  Callao. 

It  was  at  first  stated  by  many  captains  of  vessels  lying  in  this 
harbour,  that  the  discovery  of  this  land  was  not  new; — that  it  was 
laid  down  in  several  old  charts.  These  I  examined,  but  found  in 
all  cases  that  they  were  copied  from  Mr.  Dalrymple's  chart,  pub- 
lished in  1770,  in  which  an  extensive  tract  of  country  is  placed 
between  the  latitudes  of  5^"  and  58"  S. ,  and  of  longitude  40°  and 
53°  W.  having  a  large  gulf,  called  Golfo  de  San  Sebastiano. 
This  land  was  first  laid  down  in  a  chart  published  by  Mercator 
in  1569,  and  subsequently  in  another  by  Ortelius  in  1586.  Its 
existence  was  doubted  by  many,  and  Captain  Furneaux  (the 
coadjutor  of  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook)  visited,  in  1774,  in  the 
Adventure,  that  tract  of  the  globe,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  or 
disproving  its  existence.  He  passed  over  both  the  western  and 
eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  laid  do"ivn  as  above  mentioned,  his  tract 
being, 
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But  he  could  neither  discover  the  least  indication  of  land,  nor  could 
he  obtain  any  bottom  soundings. 

"  It  was  proved,  therefore,"  says  Dr.  Forster  in  his  account, of 
the  voyage  "  that  this  gulf  (and  of  course  the  encircling  land)  does 
not  exist,  or  that  it  is  not  rightly  laid  down  in  former  charts,  and 
the  latter  is  much  more  probable,  since  it  can  hardly  be  conceived 
by  what  means  such  a  discovery  could  obtain  a  place  in  the  old 
charts." 

Captain  Cook,  next  year,  in  the  Resolution,  sailed  over  the  same 
tract  with  similar  views,  "  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  San  Sebas- 
tian's Gulf,  and  the  extensive  tract  of  coast  laid  down  in  Dalrymple's 
chart."     Leaving  Staten'-i  land  he  passed  to 

57°  21'  S.  Lat.   -  57"45'W.  Long. 

58  9'  -  -  -  5T  14'  - 
which  is  the  point  assigned  by  Dalrymple  as  the  S.  W.  point  of  the 
Gulf;  but  fearing  he  might  miss  the  land  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Duclos  Gayat,  in  the  ship  Lyon  in  1756,  which  Dalrymple  places 
in  54°  30'  lat.  S.  and  45"  long.  \V.,  yet  laid  down  in  D'Anville's 
chart  9°  or  10°  more  to  the  westward,  he  hauled  to  the  north,  and 
passed  to 

5Go  4'  S.  Lat.  53°  36'  W.  Long, 
where  he  sounded  in   130  fathoms,   without  finding  any  bottom; 
hence  to 

55"    4'  S.  Lat.  -  51°  45'  W.  Long. 

55  12     -     -     -  50   15     - 

54  35     -     -     -  47  56     - 

54  38     -     -     -  45   10     - 

54  28     -     -     -  42     8     - 
which  is  3°  to  the  eastward  of  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  Gulf,  as 
assigned  in  the  charts.     His  track  then  was  to 

55"   7'  S.  Lat.  W.  Long. 

53  56     •      -       39°  24'     - 
where  he  found  a  muddy  bottom  in  175  lathoms  :  hence  they  arrived 
at  Willis's  Ibiund  and    Georgia. 

In  latitude  60"  S.  and  long.  31°  W.  Captain  Cook  met  with  a 
heavy  swell  from  the  westward,  a  strong  indication,"  says  he, 
"  that  there  was  no  land  in  that  direction  ;  so  that  1  think  I  may 
venture  to  assert,  that  die  extensive  coast  laid  down  in  Dalrymple's 
chart  of  the  ocean  between  Africa  and  America,  and  the  Gulf  of 
San  Sebastian,  does  not  exist." 
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It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  so  extensive  a  tract  could  obtain  a 
place  in  the  old  charts,  unless  some  authority  had  been  offered  for 
it.  We  are,  however,  ignorant  of  the  authority,  though,  from  the 
name  of  the  Golfo  de  San  Sabastiano,  it  may  be  presumed  to  have 
originated  in  the  accounts  of  the  Spaniards.  The  particular 
formation  of  the  land, — the  existence  of  an  island  within  the  Gulf, 
called  La  Isla  de  Cressalina, — offer  additional  reasons  for  believing 
it  had  been  seen.  These  considerations  led  Dr.  Forster,  who  in  the 
Adventure,  had  satisfactorily  disproved  its  existence  as  laid  down 
in  the  charts,  to  draw  a  similar  conclusion.  He  adds,  "  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  Sandwich  Land  has  been  discovered  by  those 
early  navigators,  who  furnished  the  geographers  with  the  Gulf  of 
San  Sebastian,  and  the  Island  of  Cressalina," — an  observation  now 
more  applicable  to  the  land  seen  by  INIr.  Smith.  In  support  of  this 
opinion,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  shape  of  the  land,  as  des- 
cribed by  Smith,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  tract  of  coast 
laid  down  in  the  old  charts.  The  islands  in  the  latter  bearing  the 
same  situation  in  regard  to  the  mainland  as  Smith's  and  Nelson's 
Isles,  the  direction  of  the  coast  of  the  mainland  bearing  as  well  a 
\V.  S.  W.  direction  in  both  instances  ;  the  headlands,  too,  of  the 
old  charts,  strongly  resembling  the  North  Foreland,  Williams's  antl 
Smith's  Capes.  The  existence  of  a  gulf  in  New  Shetland,  similar 
to  that  of  San  Sebastian,  is  yet  undetermined :  it  is,  however,  to  be 
remarked,  that  Smith  could  not  observe  the  land  in  the  same 
relative  situation,  the  weather  being  at  that  time  extremely  hazy, — 
indeed  he  had  concluded  that  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  land  altogether. 
Should  a  gulf  be  hereafter  ascertained  to  exist  there,  it  would 
place  itbej'ond  doubt  that  this  newly  discovered  land  has  been  before 
noticed  by  the  earliest  navigators  of  those  parts,  but  incorrectly 
laid  down  in  the  old  charts.  However  this  may  be,  it  would  seem 
that  this  land  was  seen  subsequently  to  the  dates  both  of  Mercator's 
and  Ortelius's  charts,  by  a  Dutch  captain ;  but  the  exertions  of  our 
indefatigable  circum-navigators,  had  taught  us  to  place  little  reliance 
upon  the  accounts  of  the  old  navigators.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  we  have  this  circumstance  in  its  favour,  that  it  is  stated 
to  exist  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  laid  down  by  Smith  *. 

"  Theodore  Gerrards,  one  of  the  first  Dutch  who  attempted  to 
voyage  into  the  South  Sea,  after  passing  the  Straits  of  Magalha'ns, 
being  carried  by  tempests  into  64<"  of  South  latitude,  says  the 
country  was  mountaneous,  and  covered  with  snow,  looking  like 
Norway,  and  seemed  to  extend  to  the  islands  of  Salomon," — that  i« 
to  the  Cape  of  New  Holland. 

*  See  Dalyrmple's  Collection  of  Voyages  to  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Pacific^ 
Tol.  i.  I  could  not  obtain  the  2d  volume,  where  I  believe  he  has  collected  some 
•ther  authorities  in  proof  of  land  having  been  s«en  to  the  south. 
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It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  observation  of  Mr.  Smith, 
of  the  great  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  land  to  Norway, 
exactly  coincides  with  the  observations  of  Gerrards. 

As  yet  it  remains  an  interesting  topic  of  conversation,  whether 
New  Shetland  be  an  island  of  considerable  size,  or  if  it  be  part  of 
a  continent.  It  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  supposition  that  it  is 
connected  with  Southern  Thule,  the  most  southerly  point  of 
Sandwich  Land  seen  by  Captain  Cook  in  1775,  and  situated  in  59'' 
30'  lat.  S.,  and  27"  30'  W.  long.  The  observations  of  Captain  Cook 
seem  to  favour  this  conclusion.  He  says :  "  I  conclude  that  Sand- 
wich Land  is  either  a  group  of  islands,  or  else  a  point  of  a  con- 
tinent ;  for  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  tract  of  land  toward  the 
Pole,  which  is  the  source  of  the  ice  spread  over  this  vast  ocean. 
I  think  it  also  probable,  that  it  extends  farther  to  the  noi-th,  op- 
posite to  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  because  ice 
was  always  found  by  us  farther  to  the  north  in  these  oceans  than  any 
where  else,  which  I  judge  could  not  be,  if  there  were  not  land  to 
the  south ;  I  mean  a  land  of  considerable  extent."  About  the 
longitude  of  '27"  W.,  Cape  Montagio,  the  most  northerly  point  of 
Sandwich  Land,  lies  in  the  latitude  of  58"  25',  and  icebergs  are 
found  hereabout  in  the  latitude  of  48°.  In  the  longitude  of  57"  30', 
North  Foreland,  the  most  northerly  point  of  New  Shetland  exists 
in  the  latitude  of  62° ;  and  in  the  longitude  of  67"  W.  the  same 
land  appears  to  fall  off  to  the  latitude  of  6V'  S.  Fewer  icebergs 
are  met  with  still  more  to  the  westward  ;  for  noticing  the  Adventure's 
track  in  1774,  it  was  observed,  that  in  longitude  106"  54'  W. 
icebergs  were  not  met  with  till  the  latitude  of  71"  10'  S.  In  long. 
W.  142'  54',  he  was  beset  with  icebergs  in  the  latitude  of  67"  31'  S., 
and  in  long.  172°  W.  he  found  them  numerous  in  the  latitude  of 
62°  10'  S.  Cook  remarks,  that  between  the  meridians  of  4()"  W. 
and  60°  E.  ice  is  invariably  encountered  in  the  latitude  of  51°  S. 
Modern  researches  have  proved  that  icebergs  always  derive  their 
origin  from  adjacent  land.  Between  the  meridians  of  40°  and  60° 
W.  icebergs  are  invariably  encountered  in  a  somewhat  lower  latitude, 
from  which  we  may  infer,  that  land  exists  along  one  continued  tract 
to  the  southward  within  these  meridians,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
unfair  to  conclude,  that  New  South  Shetland  and  Sandwich  Land 
form  two  points  of  one  large  continent. 

There  exists,  too,  some  similarity  between  the  appearance  of 
Sandwich  Land  and  South  Shetland.  "  Approaching  the  former," 
says  Dr.  Forster,  "  within  half  a  mile,  the  rocks  were  black, 
cavernous,  and  pei'pendicular  to  a  vast  height ;  thick  clouds  veiled 
the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains,"  <lc.  Hence,  proceeding  to 
Southern  Thule,  "  the  mountains  appeai*ed  to  be  of  vast  height, 
their  summits  being  constantly  wrapped  in  clouds,  and  the  lower 
part  covered  with  snow  down  to  the  water's  edge,  so  that  it  would 
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have  been  difficult  to  pronounce  whether  we  saw  land  or  ice,  if  some 
hollow,  rocks  liad  not  shewn  their  black  and  naked  caverns  in  several 
places."  Precisely  similar  were  the  appearances  of  the  mountains 
of  the  North  Foreland  in  South  Shetland,  where  the  white  sur- 
faces of  the  higher  hills  were,  in  different  parts,  broken  by  black 
spots:  a  very  large  one  on  a  high  peak  of  land,  was  probably  the 
effect  of  a  cavern  in  the  mountain, — an  occurrence  very  common 
in  mountains  of  hornblende-slate,  of  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
the  hills   of  both    countries  are   chiefly   composed. 

The  climate  of  New  Shetland  would  seem  to  be  very  temperate, 
considering  its  latitude ;  and  should  the  expedition  now  sent  out 
bring  assurances  that  the  land  is  capable  of  supporting  population, — 
an  assumption  which  the  appearance  of  trees  renders  very  probable, 
the  place  may  become  a  colony  of  considerable  importance.  So 
little  advanced  as  the  season  must  be  in  October,  the  atmosphere 
was  by  no  means  cold ;  it  was  pleasantly  temperate,  like  that  felt 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  at  a  similar  season.  Even  in  June,  the 
very  depth  of  winter,  nothing  like  excessive  cold  was  experienced. 

The  prompt  measures  adopted  by  the  Naval  Commander  on  the 
station  merit  the  warmesi  praise,  for  having  availed  himself  of  every 
means  he  could  attain  for  arranging  the  survey.  Those  who  are 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  whale-fishery  may  be  carried  on 
in  this  hemisphere,  must  be  immediately  struck  with  the  inmiense 
benefit  which  the  acquisition  of  New  Shetland  might  offer  as  a 
British  settlement.  \Ve  have  only  to  call  to  view  the  chance  we 
stand  of  being  out-rivalled  by  another  maritime  nation,  there  being 
at  this  time  upwards  of  200  American  whale-ships  lucratively 
employed  in  the  Pacific,  when  Great  Britain  cannot  boast  of  more 
than  39  or  40.  We  have  only  to  state  this  fact,  to  exliibit  the 
advantage  of  this  settlement  as  connected  with  that  branch  of  trade  ; 
but  if  we  take  into  view  mercantile  trade  with  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili, 
Peru,  and  the  immensely  extensive  provinces  of  the  interior,  which 
is  increasing  with  strides  unknown,  and  establishing  a  demand  for 
articles  of  British  manufacture  that  must  eventually  prove  the 
channel  for  the  consumption  of  British  produce,  and  the  employment 
of  British  capital  ;  if  we  consider,  too,  that  these  places  must 
eventually  become  established  as  places  of  barter  and  entrepot  to 
our  India  and  China  trades, — then  must  the  importance  of  the 
situation,  if  it  can  admit  of  a  settlement,  be  strikingly  apparent. 
Comparing  this  spot  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Holland, 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  three  places  form  equidistant  depots  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  respectively  situated  so  as  to  defend,  if  not 
to  command,  a  superiority  of  trade  with  more  extensive  markets 
than  were  ever  offered  to  any  commercial  nation  at  any  former 
period  of  the  world ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  late  eventful 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  Europe  have  turned,  in  no  small 
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degree,   British   commerce  out   of  those   channels  in  which   it  has 
flowed  uninterruptedly  for  so  many  years. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  want  of  a  British  settlement  contiguous 
to  the  coast  of  South  America  is  seriously  felt  ;  for  since  the 
abandonment  of  the  Falkland  Isles,  we  have  no  possession, — not 
even  a  watering-place, — nearer  than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or 
New  Holland  ;  and  no  one  can  calculate  upon  the  absolute  necessity 
Great  Britain  may  one  day  feel  for  such  a  possession.  Under  every 
point  of  view,  as  well  national,  commercial,  and  scientific,  must 
the  discovery  of  New  South  Shetland  be  valued  ;  and  without  doubt 
the  results  of  the  present  expedition  will  be  anxiously  looked  for 
by  every  well-wisher  to  his  country*. 


*  We  understand  that  Captain  Basil  Hall,  F.  R,  S.,  has  been  sent  out  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  and  surveying  this  new  region.  The  highest  expectations 
may  be  entertained  from  the  known  skill  and  enterprise  of  our  eminent  country- 
man.—Ed. 


THERAPEUTICS. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  NITRIC  ACID  AS  A   SUBSTITUTE  FOU  BLISTERS. 

In  the  eighth  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Joui-nal,  Surgeon  Killet  has  published  a  few  remarks  on  the  above 
subject. 

"  Seeing  the  quickness  of  action  of  the  acid  in  cases  of  cholera,  and  that  it  could 
be  applied  under  many  circumstances  of  frenzy  or  unruly  conduct,  he  has  been  led  to 
employ  it  in  those  cases  of  severe  disorder  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  consequent 
on  excessive  drinking,  wliere  promptitude  is  of  vital  importance,  and  where 
common  blisters  are  altogether  useless  and  inapplicable ;  also  in  cases  of  acute  and 
sudden  pain  from  other  causes,  in  hepatitis,  and  so  forth.  Wherever  the  disease 
depends  on  spasm,  or  nervous  irritation,  the  relief  is  wonderfully  sudden ;  and, 
when  it  is  connected  with  inflamation,  kc  thinks  it  is  fully  as  certain,  and  more 
speedy,  than  after  common  blisters." 

"  The  pain,  upon  the  whole,  is  represented  as  shaiper  than  that  caused  by  blisters^ 
though  some  patients  sny  not ;  but  tlie  chief  point  is,  that  it  reaches  its  acme  in  two 
minutes  ;  it  continues  severe  for  three  hours,  and  in  three  more  altogether  ceases . 
No  dressing  is  required,  and  the  patient  is  often  free  from  all  the  troubles  of  his 
disorder  before  the  cuticle  is  abraded." 

"  As  no  serous  discharge  ensues,  the  acid  cannot  be  substituted  for  blisters,  in 
eases  where  this  discharge  is  the  motive  of  their  application  ;  neither  of  course,  can 
it  be  admissable  when  a  continued  rather  than  an  intense  counter-irritation  is  thought 
to  be  indicated.  But  in  all  urgent  and  acute  cases,  and  especially  when  the  patient 
is  unruly  and  restless,  tlie  acid  appears  to  possess  advantages  sufficient  to  recommefid 
^s  general  adoption  in  practise." 
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The  acid  may  be  used,  according  to  the  effect  required,  at  any 
strength  between  purity  and  a  state  of  dilution  produced  by  the 
addition  of  half  its  bulk  of  water. 

Treatment  of  Gout. — Dr.  Veitch  strongly  recommends  topical 
bleeding,  by  means  of  leeches  applied  near  to  or  upon  the  part 
affioted,  when  the  fit  has  been  determined,  which  is  ascertained  by 
the  commencement  of  the  "pain.  The  greatest  attention,  however, 
is  necessary,  not  to  apply  them  after  hiflammation  has  commenced  in 
the  part.  The  presence  of  pnbi  oiilij,  and  not  of  iiiflammalioii,  is 
the- time  when  they  ought  to  be  applied:  if  the  latter  have  already 
supervened,  we  must  wait  till  it  has  somewhat  subsided. 

Remedy  for  Bronchocelc. — In  the  Bibliothequc  uitiversellef  for  July 
last.  Dr.  Coindet  has  published  a  paper  in  which  he  announces  Iodine 
as  a  remedy  Bronchocelc.  The  preparations  of  this  substance, 
used  by  him,  were  either,  a  solution  of  forty-eight  grains  of  hydri- 
odate  of  Potassa  in  one  ounce  of  water,  (Iodine  may  be  dissolved 
in  this  solution,  to  encrease  its  strength) :  or,  a  tincture  of  Iodine, 
made  by  dissolving  forty-eight  grains  of  Iodine  in  an  ounce  of 
Alcohol  S.  G.  .842.  The  dose  of  either,  for  an  adult,  is  ten  drops, 
three  times  a  day.  The  dose  may  be  encreased  to  fifteen  drops, 
after  the  first  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  tumors  generally 
begin  to  disperse,  or  become  isolated  and  moveable  if  organic 
derangement  have  taken  place. 

CHEMISTRY. 

SPECIFIC    GRAVITY    OF    GASES. 

The  last  number  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  contains  the  con- 
clusion of  Dr.  Thomson's  paper  on  the  specific  gravity  gf  certain 
gaseous  bodies,  an  abstract  of  the  first  part  of  which  we  gave  in 
our  last.  We  shall  however,  here  re-enumerate  the  few  results  there 
mentioned,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their  connexion  with  those  now 
published.  In  this  essay  are  many  useful  remarks,  as  well  as 
information  on  the  best  mode  of  procuring  the  gases  in  a  state  of 
purity.  The  experimental  investigations  are  truly  valuable,  as  we 
cannot  suppose  but  that  they  are  faithfully  related  by  the  operator, 
whose  laboui's  in  the  cause  of  the  Atomic  theory  ^evf  can  be 
ignorant  of.  The  style  of  the  essay  before  us  is  perhaps  somewhat 
too  peremptory. 

The  author  thinks  he  has  now  "  established  the  true  specific 
gravity  of  20  gases,  deduced  from  them  the  real  atomic  weights  of 
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eight  simple  bodies,  and  established  two  very  important  general 
laws;  ).  That  the  atomic  weights  of  the  seven  other  bodies  are 
multiples  of  the  atom  of  hydrogen ;  and,  2.  that  the  weight  of  an 
atom  of  a  gas  is  twice  its  sp.  gravity,  (or,  in  some  rare  instances, 
four  times  its  sp.  gravity)  reckoning  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen 
gas  unity. 

We  must  remark  that  the  true  specific  gravities  here  given,  some- 
times differ  from  those  stated  in  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Thomson's 
Chemistry :  in  such  cases  they,  however,  perfectly  coincide  with 
those  we  ourselves  had  calculated  some  time  since  for  our  own  use. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  true  specific  gravities  of  the 
gases  subjected  to  experiment,  the  sp.  gr.  found  experimentally,  and 
the  weights  of  the  atoms  simple  or  compound. 


True  sp.  gr.,  air 

Sp.  gravity  from 

Wt.  ofat.,oxy. 

being  unity. 

expt^rinient. 

being  —  1. 

Hydrogen 

0.06944 

0.06940 

0.125 

Oxygen 

l.lUll 

1.11170 

1.000 

Nitrogen 

0.97222 

0.97286 

1.750 

Chlorine 

2.50000 

2.50000 

4.500 

Iodine  (vapour) 

8.68055 

8.68188 

15.625 

Carbon  (vapour) 

0.41666 

0.41503 

0.750 

Sulphur  (vapour) 

1.11111 

1.11046 

2,000 

Phosphorus  (vapour) 

0.83333 

0.83339 

1.500 

f  Protox.  of  Nitrogen 

1.52777 

1.52690 

2.750 

f  Deutox.  of  Nitrogen 

1.04166 

1.04096 

3.750 

^Hydrochloric  acid 

1.28472 

1.28436 

4.625 

*Hydriodic  acid 

4,37500 

4.37566 

15.750 

Protox.  of  Chlorine 

2.44444 

2.40150 

5.500 

Ammonia 

0.59027 

0.59310 

2.125 

Carbonic  acid 

1.52777 

1.52666 

2.750 

Carbonic  oxide 

0,97222 

0.96940 

1.760 

Chlorocarbonic  oxide 

3,47222 

3.46040 

6.250 

Hydroguret  of  carbon 

0.97222 

0.97090 

1.760 

Binhydrog.  of  carbon 

0.55555 

0.55500 

1.000 

Cyanogen 

1.80555 

1 .80:595 

3.250 

Sulphurous  acid 

2.22222 

2.22216 

4.000 

Hydroguret  of  Sulphur 

1.18050 

1.17906 

2.125 

Hydroguret  of  Phosphorus 

0.90277 

0.90273 

1.625 

Binhydrog.  of  Phosphorous 

0.97222 

0.96533 

1.750 

T^liKiHmMP  flpifl 

2.36940 

A  1  KX\J  1^1  KJ L  l\j     CL\jLV\. 

*  Perhaps  Hydrochlorine  and  Hydriodine  would  be  more  systematic. — Ed. 
f  Rather  Deutoiide  and  Tritoxide  of  Nitrogen ;  but  such  an  alteration  would  ht 
too  much  for  us  to  attempt  here,    Ed. 
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On  certain  combinations  of  Gold. — M-  Pelletier  in  a  memoir  read 
to  tlie  institute  has  advanced  the  opinion  that  there  does  not  exist  any 
salt  of  Gold.  He  finds  that  the  oxide  of  gold  is  s>oIubIe  in  Potassa, 
in  some  cases,  acting  the  part  of  an  acid,  and  forming  an  aurate  of 
Potassa. 

Pehetier  has  confirmed  Vaumont's  process  for  obtaining  the  oxide 
of  gold  bj  means  of  oxide  of  zinc  added  to  the  solution  of  the 
chloride.     The  oxide  thusj^rocured  must  be  Arashed  ^vith  nitric  acid. 

He  has  also  formed  Iodide  of  Gold,  and  is  the  first  person  who 
has  described  its  properties.  It  may  be  procured  either  by  pre- 
cipitating the  chloride  by  hydriodatc  of  Potassa,  by  the  action  of 
hydriodic  acid  on  oxide  of  gold,  or  by  dissolving  gold  by  means  of 
hydriodic  acid  containing  Iodine,  and  assisted  in  its  action  by  nitric 
acid.  The  Iodide  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  aiid  sparingly  so  in  hot 
water.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  sulphuric 
acids,  unless  they  be  concentrated  and  boiling.  Itr  is  decomposed 
at  302  Fah. ;  and  immediately,  by  alkaline  solutions. 

The  Iodide  was  found  to  contain  Q6  gold  +  34-  Iodine.  Hence 
the  atom  of  gold  =29.753.  The  protoxide  consists  of  1  atom  gold 
+  1  atom  oxygen ;  the  peroxide  contains  3  atoms  of  oxygen.  In 
the  protochloride,  1  atom  of  gold  is  united  to  1  of  chlorine,  and  in 
the  perchloride,  to  3  of  chlorine. 

A  comparison  of  the  action  of  Potassa  on  chloride  and  iodide  of 
gold  supports  the  idea  that  the  alkaline  combinations  called  muriates, 
are  properly,  chlorides. 

The  author,  at  length,  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  hi* 
experiments  : 

1.  Gold  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  electro-negative  metal. 

2.  The  oxides  of  gold  cannot  form  true  salifiable  compounds  with 
the  acids. 

S.  The  peroxide  of  gold  will  unite  to  the  alcahes  and  other  me- 
talHc  oxides,  forming  combinations  which  possess  peculiar  properties. 

4.  Gold  in  solution  in  aqua  regia  is  in  the  state  of  perchloride, 
and  the  supposed  triple  salts  of  gold  are  only  mixtures  in  which  the 
gold  is  still  in  the  state  of  perchloride. 

5.  Gold  unites  to  iodine,  forming  a  compound  of  which  the  pro- 
portions are  constant  and  easily  determinable. 

6.  According  to  the  proportions  of  the  oxides  of  gold,  those  of  the 
•xides  and  chlorides  may  also  be  ascertained  as  given  in  the  memoire. 
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7.  The  vegetable  acids  and  salts  have  different  actions  on  the 
chlorides  and  oxides  of  gold.  Amongst  them  may  be  distinguished 
the  oxalic  acid  and  the  oxalates,  because  their  action  is  very  pecu- 
liar, and  supports  the  opinion  of  M.  Dulong  on  the  oxalic  acid. 

Vemtria — Cevadic  acid. — Pelletier  and  Caventou  have  discovered 
in  the  Verntrum  sebadilla,  the  veratrum  album,  and  the  colchicum  au' 
iiimnale,  a  new  vegetable  alkali  which  they  have  named  veratrine, 
but  which  analogy  leads  us  to  term  veratria.  Dr.  Meisner  seems 
to  have  discovered  this  substance  about  the  same  time  ;  he  named  it 
sehadillium,  we,  however,  prefer  veratria. 

Veratria  is  white,  pulverulent,  inodorous,  and  a  violent  sternuta- 
tory. The  taste  is  acid,  but  not  bitter  ;  a  very  small  portion  pro- 
duces violent  vomitings,  and  a  few  grains  may  occasion  death.  It  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  even  boiling  water  takes  up  but 
.001 — It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but,  less  so  in  ether.  It  fuses  at  122* 
F. ;  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  decomposes  and  burns.  It  does 
not  appear  to  contain  any  nitrogen.  Its  salts,  except  the  bisulphate, 
appears  to  be  uncrystallizable. 

The  bisulphate  is  com-  C  Veratria     .     .  100  .     .   150.5 

posed  of  (^Sulphuric acid       6.6M     .     .     10.0 

The  hydrochlorate  r  Veratria     .      .     .   100.       .     .     107.110 
contains,  (^  Hydrochloric  acid       4.318      .         4.625 

Iodine  produces,  with  Veratria,  an  hydriodate  and  an  iodate :  chlo- 
rine, a  chlorate  and  a  hydrochlorate. 

The  cevadilla  was  found  to  contain  elaine,  stearine,  wax,  acid  gal- 
late  of  veratria,  yellow  colouring  matter,  gum,  lignin,  carbonate,  and 
phosphate  of  calcia,  carbonate  and  hydrochlorate  of  potassa,  silica 
and  a  peculiar  acid  named  Cevadic  acid.  This  acid  is  crystallizable, 
soluble  in  water,  fusible  and  volatile  at  a  low  temperarure,  soluble  in 
ether  and  alcohol,  and  forms  salts  with  the  alkaline  oxides. 

The  white  hellebore  gave  nearly  the  sarrje  results.  It  contained, 
in  addition,  starch  and  sulphate  of  calcia,  but  no  hydrochlorate  of 
potassa. 

The  meadow-saffron  besides  those  substances  found  in  the  former 
two,  contained  Inuline.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  the  presence  of  veratrim 
that  the  colchicum  owes  its  peculiarly  beneficial  effects  in  gout. 
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CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

The  Sun's  apparent  diaineter,  on  the  1st,  is  32'  19",  and  on  the  19th,  32'  27' 
he  enters  Sagittarius  on  the  '22d  at  8h.  22  m.  a.m. 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  1st  at  7h.  17m.,  and  sets  at  4h.  42m.  To  reduce  the  Solaf 
to  mean  time,  on  this  day,  deduct  16m.  16s.,  being  the  maximum  of  error  ;  on  the 
15th,  15m.  9s.  and  on  the  25th,   12m.  433,    His  declination  on  the  1st,  is  14"  31',  S. 

Tlie  Moon  passes  the  ecliptic,  in  her  descending  node,  on  the  1st,  between  five 
and  six  in  the  afternoon,  in  22"  of  Virgo  ;  and  her  southern  latitude  increases  to 
the  8th  when  it  is,  at  midnight,  5"  5',  in  22"  of  Sagittarius.  It  then  decreases  to 
the  5th,  when  she  passes  the  ecliptic  in  her  ascending  node,  in  21°  of  Pisces.  Her 
N.  latitude  increases  to  the  21st,  when  it  is,  at  noon,  5"  1'  in  18°  of  Gemini  ;  and 
it  then  decreases  to  the  28  th,  when  she  passes  the  ecliptic  in  her  descending  node, 
between  8  and  9h.  p.  m.  in  20°  of  Virgo.  Her  S.  latitude  then  increases,  and  on 
the  last  midnight  is  2°  10',  in  16°  of  Libra. 

The  moon  will  be  in  conjunction  with  »  Virginia  on  the  4th,  at  4h.  51m.  a.m.; 
with  «  Scorpionis  on  the  7th,  at  9h.  32m.  p.m.  ;  with  /3  Tauri  on  the  21st,  at  5h. 
15m.  p.  M. ;  with  Pollux  on  the  24th,  at  Oh.  19m.  a.  m.  ;  and  with  ct  Leonis  on  the 
26th,  at  llh.  15m.  p.m.  She  will  be  in  Apogee  on  the  1st  and  29tli,  and  in 
Perigee  on  the  17th. 

Greatest  moonlight  on  the  19th,  20th  and  21st;  the  Moon  rising  at  5h.  6m.— 
Sh.  29m. — and  4h.  10m.  p.  m.     Her  phases  for  the  month  are  as  follow  : 

H.    jr.  H.    M.  H.    M. 

New  Moon,  Sunday  5th,      11    42  p.m. —  Rises,    6  45  a.m. — Souths,  11  16  a.m. 

First  quarter,  Monday,  9th,     9   15  a.m.          —       1   50  p.m. —     —  6  26  p.m. 

Full  Moon,  Monday,  20th,    2  53  a.m.          —       5   29  p.m. —     —  -     - 

Last  quarter,  Monday,  27th,   2  47  p.m.          —     11    34  p.m. —     —  5  50  a.m. 

Mercury  is  an  evening  star;  at  his  greatest  elongation  on  the  17th,  and  stationary 
on  the  26th,  being  then  about  1  {°  in  23"  of  Sagittarius.  His  latitude,  on  the  1st 
is  2°  S.  in  27°  of  Scorpio  He  is  too  near  the  horizon  to  be  generally  observed. 
The  Moon  passes  him  tlie  7th. 

Venus  is  a  morning  star  during  the  month.  Her  latitude,  on  the  1st,  is  1°  4'  N. 
in  25*^  of  Virgo  ;  and  it  increases  to  somewhat  more  than  2°,  in  28"  of  Libra,  her 
motion  being  direct  through  about  34".  The  Moon  passes  her  on  the  1st.  Novem- 
ber 1st,  enh'ghtcned  part  =  7.5653.     Dark  past=  4.6367. 

Mars  is  an  evening  star.  His  latitude  on  the  1st  is  26'  S.  in  28°  of  Scoi-plo  ; 
and  it  increases  to  about  40',  in  20"  of  Sagittarius,  his  motion  being  direct  through 
nearly  22".  He  is  still  imfavourably  situated  for  observation.  The  Moon  passes 
him  on  the  7th. 

Ceres  is  a  morning  star.     Her  latitude  on  the  1st  is  7°  8'  N.  in  23"  of  Libra,, 
and  7°  4'  in  3°  of  Scorpio,  on   the  2oth,  her  motion   being  direct  tlu'ough  nearly 
13o.     The  Moon  passes  her  on  the  4th. 

Jupiter  is  on  the  meridian  at  8h.  51m.  p.m.  on  the  1st,  and  at  7h.  on  the  24tli. 
His  latitude,  on  tlie  1st,  is  1"  27'  S.  in  14"  of  Pisces,  in  which  degree  he  is  stationary 
on  the  6th  ;  then  moving  with  a  direct  motion,  his  latitude  on  the  last  day  becomeis 
above  l^"  in  15"  of  the  same  sign.     The  Moon  passes  him  on  the  15th. 
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The  following  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  first  and  second  Satellites  will  be  \-isible  at 
the  Royal  Observatory,   Greenwich,   this  month :   viz. 

Emevsion?.  Emersions. 

1st — Sat.       1st,  at    7h.  4'im.  p.  >i.       1st  Sat.  17th,  at    6h.     3m.    p.m. 
8th,    -      9      5S        P.M.  2-ith,    -     7      59        p.m. 

15th,    -   11       34       p.m.        2d  Sat.    7th,    -     7      52        p.m. 
Saturn  is  on  the  meridian  at  lOh.  p.m.  on  the  2d,  and  on  the  2.5d  at  8b.  30m.  p.m. 
His  latitude,  on  the  1st,  is  2'^  42'  S.  in  9"  of  Aries;  and  it  decreases  about  6',  his 
motion  being  retrogade  through  about  70'.      The  Moon  passes  him  on  the  7th. 

Herschel  is  an  evening  star.  His  latitude  is  12'  S.  in  27'^  of  Sagittarius,  varying 
little  from  the  point  in  which  he  is  stationary  on  the  11th,  after  which  he  moves  by 
a  direct  motion  through  about  1°.     The  Sun  passes  him  on  the  9tli. 


ESSAY  ON  METEOROLOGY. 

By  E.  W.  M.  Rice,  a.m  m.r.i.a.,  &c. 
{Continued  fr(Mi page  185.) 

The  numbei",  length,  and  interest  of  the  articles  contained  in  this  Number  ar« 
such,  as  to  require  its  extension  to  96  pages  :  — the  same  reasons  have  rendered  the 
curtailment  of  the  third  portion  of  this  essay  absolutely  necessary.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  think  it  better  to  give  the  following  pages  by  way  of  Addenda  to 
those  already  published,  than  to  proceed  with  "  tlie  mode  of  ascertaining  the  fixt 
points  of  thermometers,"  the  subject  left  unfinished  in  our  last  Number,  but  which 
will  be  completed  in  the  next. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  essay,  (p.  100),  when  estimating  the  height  of  an  homo- 
geneous atmosphere,  I  stated  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  to  be  13.54.  As  the 
subject  did  not  then  require  much  accuracy,  this  number  was  given  without  going 
into  the  calcutions  which  I  have  since  made,  founded  on  Biot's  experiments  related 
in  his  Truite  de  Physique,  the  results  of  which  were  as  follow  : 

weiglit.  temp.  press. 

Exp.  ].— Mercury     .     .     1342.9^9  gram.    54.5°      .     .     29.286  in, 
2 Do.  .     .      1-340.895     .     .     69.08     .     .     29.842 


Mean 

.     .    1341.941 

61.79 

29.564 

Exp.  3. — Water,     . 

.     .       98.721      . 

.     68.18  . 

.     29.9207 

4.— Do. 

.     .       98.716     . 

.     69.69  . 

.    "59.8774 

Mean       .     .     .     98.7185  68.90  29.8990 

hence,  we  may  estimate,  with  suflficient  accuracy,  the  difference  of  weight  caused  by 
the  temperature  required  to  bring  the  results  to  our  standard  temperature  of  60*^. 

Tlius,  since   1.51°  of  temperature  caused  an  increase  of  weight  in  the  contained 
Mercury  =.005  gram.,   8.9°  will  alter  it  by  .021  gr. 

And,  since  14.58°  altered  the  weight  of  the  water  2.096  gr. — 1.79°  will  make  a 
difference  amounting  to  0.257  gr. 

2  M 
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Hence,  the  weight  of  the  Mercury  at  60°=1541.941+.257=  1342.198  gr.  and 
that  of  the  water  at  60°=98.7815-{-.021  =  98.739.  As  the  pressure  varied  but 
little  during  the  experiments,  and  was  all  along  very  near  to  the  mean  pressure  of 
SO  inches,  it  need  not  be  taken  into  account.  The  sp.  gi-.  of  Mercury  (compared  to 
water  as  1.0)  must,  therefore,  equal  ■'  '^  q^'ig-Q  =  1S.5933,  botli  fluids  being  at 
the  mean  temperature  and  pressure. 

This  determination  though  not  rigorously  exact,  is  sufficiently  so  for  most  purposes, 
and  agrees  verj'  closely  with  the  experimental  results  obtained  by  Fischer,  v^ho  per- 
formed his  operations  at  the  temperature  of  61°. 25  F.  and  found  the  ratio  of  water 
to  mercury  under  these  circumstances  to  be  as  1  :  13.58597. 

In  the  experiments,  performed  by  M.  Biot,  the  pressure  was  less  than  30  in.,  hence 
the  counterpoise  must  have  actually  balanced  a  greater  apparent  weight  than  imder 
the  pressure  of  30  in,;  and,  we  may  conclude  the  S.  G.  to  be  rather  above  the 
truth.  Perhaps  13.58  may  be  most  correct.  It  is,  therefore,  this  number  which 
(if  occasion  require)  shall  be  used  hereafter. 

A  little  before,  mentioning  the  sp.gr.  of  IVIercury,  I  had  occasion  to  state  the 
weight  of  air  and  the  sp.  gr.  of  water,  and  refer  to  a  paper  of  mine  in  the  Aminls 
(rf  P!>Ucs^phy,  vol.  13,  p.  339.  As  many  readers  may  not  have  seen  this  publication 
or  have  access  to  it,  I  sliall  here  give  the  substance  of  its  contents. 

From  a  careful  review  of  the  experiments  made  by  Lefevrc  Gineau,  I  concluded 
that  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of  60°  aud  under  the  pres- 
sure of  30  in.  of  mercurj-,  or  its  equipondcrous  column  of  air,  weighed  252.5238 
grs. ;  though,  from  reasons  tliere  stated,  I  adopted  the  decimal  .525,*  which  makes 
it=  253.525  grs. 

The  only  experiments,  (made  in  Great  Britain),  on  this  subject,  in  which  parti- 
cular care  was  taken  to  secure  accurate  results,  were  those  conducted  by  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh  Evelyn,  (Phil.  Trans. v.  88).  Retaining  merely  the  data  furnished  by 
fhe  ej:peri7nents,  I  deduced  the  weight  of  the  cubic  inch  of  water  to  be  252.531  grs. 

The  folloi^ang  are  the  principal  grounds  of  ray  dissatisfaction  with  Sir  George's 
calculations  and  conclusions. 

The  table  for  correcting  the  weight  of  tlie  sphere,  for  temperature  and  pressure, 
is  founded  upon  an  error  in  respect  to  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  water  to  that  of  air. 

Tlie  cubic  content  of  the  sphere  is  actually  estimated  for  the  temperature  of  64", 
instead  of  60". 

He  does  not  introduce  any  correction  for  the  variation  in  the  bulk  of  the  sphere 
at  different  temperatures  ;  or,  for  the  variation  in  the  buoyant  power  of  the  atmos- 
phere, as  affecting  the  counterpoise. 

*  Wore  this  reduced  to  the  same  circumstances  it  would  differ  but  Uttle  from  that  proposed  by  the 
eomnttee,  in  1819,  and  likely  to  be  adopted.  They  recommended  that  the  standard  of  weipht  shoidd 
be  deilncd  "by  (3rclarinf;  that  19  cub.  in.  of  distilled  water  of  the  temperature  of  oO",  must  weigh 
exactly  10  oz.  troy,  or  4800  grains ;  and  that  70U0  such  grains  make  a  pound  avoirdupois." 

TJiat  the  standard  j-ard  should  be  thqt  employed  by  General  Roy,  and  since  used  in  the  grand  trigo- 
nomet  ical  survey. 

That,  the  scale  being  at  62",  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  of  mean  solar  time  at 
London,  on  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  a  vacuum,  is  39.1372  inche*  of  that  scale  j  and  that  the  length 
of  the  French  metre  has  been  found  equal  to  39.3694  in, 
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These  errors  are  by  no  means  rectified  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  remarks,  though  his 
results  and  mine  differ  but  little ;  however,  that  is  due  to  another  cause. 

Referring  to  the  original  paper  above  mentioned  for  a  further  developcment  of 
my  calculations,  an  abstract  here  will  be  sufficient.  From  Sir  G.  Shuckburgh's 
experiments  in  Savoy,  I  found  that  the  sp.  gravity  of  water  in  respect  to  air,  might 
be  rated  as  827.472  :  1,  both  fluids  being  at  a  mean  density.  From  a  theoretical 
consideration,  I  fixed  it  at  827.437  :  1,  or  1  :  .00120855  ;  which,  taking  the  weight 
of  water  as  above,  gives  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  air  =.305 19  grs. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  was  also  inferred  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  absolute  weight  «f  air,  as  well  as  of  its  sp,  gr.  in  relation  to  water  (determined 
before),  and  the  supposition  that  water  is  composed  of  662  cub,  in.  of  Oxygen,  and 
1324  cub.  in.  of  Hydrogen  gas  condensed  into  1. 

Viewing  air  in  the  light  of  a  chemical  compound  of  4  vols,  of  Nitrogen,  and  1  vol. 
of  Oxygen,  and  calculating  the  sp.  gr.  of  air  from  that  of  its  component  parts,  its 
sp.  gr.  to  that  of  water  is  as  .00120856  :  1. 

Although  these  two  last  sections  cannot  be  received  as  direct  proofs  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  numbers  chosen,  yet  since  the  superstructures  harmonise  so  well 
together,  we  must  admit  that  a  greater  probability  of  correctness  is  thrown  over  the 
method  by  which  they  have  been  erected.  After  all,  we  are  still  in  want  of  a  de- 
termination of  the  absolute  and  i-elatlve  weights  of  water  and  air,  purely  experi- 
mental in  all  steps,  and  which  would  not  require  corrections  depending  upon  as- 
sumptions or  theories 

When  describing  Mr.  Leslie's  differential  Ihermomcter,  it  bhould  have  been  men* 
tioned,  that  he  has,  latterly,  adopted  a  graduation  proceeding  on  the  scale  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  shewn  in  Fig.  7.  PI.  .5.  In  it  the  0°  is  placed  at  s.  This 
mode  necessarily  arises  from  making  the  ball  B  the  Jocal-buU :  however  well  it 
may  suit  when  the  instrument  only  performs  the  office  of  a  thermometer,  it  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  there  are  other  applications  of  it,  in  which  the  alteration  pro- 
duces rather  an  inconvenience ;  this  might  be  remedied  by  extending  the  scale- 
plate  on  each  side  of  the  leg,  and  graduating  oppositely-commencing  scales  on 
opposite  sides. 

As  it  is  extremely  useful  to  be  able  to  make  some  estimate  of  the  size  of  the 
bulb  which  should  be  blown  on  the  end  of  a  thermometer-tahe,  to  make  it  answer 
any  particular  purpose,  as  also,  where  an  extended  and  distinct  scale  is  required,  to 
know  whether  the  calibre  of  the  tube  might  not  require  a  bulb  too  large  for  the 
possession  of  sensibility,  I  shall  here  give  what  I  think  an  easier  method  of  making 
the  calculation  than  Durand's,  (in  the  description  of  which,  by  the  bye,  the  reader 
must  make  a  slight  correction,  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  bottom  of  page  183,  by 
reading  m  for  a.)  However,  as  some  of  those  who  glance  over  these  pages  may  not 
be  acquainted  with  the- rules  of  mensuration,  I  shall  premise  those  required  for  the 
present  purpose, — they  may  be  taken  as  facts,  for,  to  investigate  them  in  this 
publication,  would  be  but  a  waste  of  time. 

1.  To  find  the  circumference  of  a  circle  : — multiply  the  diameter  by  3. 14  J  6. 

2.  To  find  the  area  of  a  circle  : — multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  by  .7854. 

3.  To  find  the  solid  content  of  a  sphere  : — multiply  the  cube  of  the  diameter  by 
,5336. 
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4.  To  find  t'te  area  of  an  Ellipse: — -multiply  the  transverse  by  the  conjugate 
diameter ;  this  product  multiplied  by  .7854  will  give  tlie  superficial  content  of  the  oval. 

5.  To  find  the  content  of  a  solid  generated  by  the  progressive  motion  of  a  circle 
along  a  straight  line  passing  through  its  centre,  and  to  which  the  plane  of  the  circle 
p.lways  remains  at  right  angles  (such  a  figure  is  the  cylinder),  or;  of  a  solid  generated 
by  the  similarly  regulated  motion  of  an  ellipse  : — multiply  the  area  of  the  generating 
figure,  or  base,  by  the  perpendicular  height,  the  product  will  be  the  solid  content. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  accurate  experiments  made  by*  Dulong 
and  Petit,  the  apparent  dilitation  of  mercury  in  glass  is  fixt  at  l|6480th  of  its 
volume  at  0°  for  each  centigrade  degree,  or,  a  vol.  ■=;  1  at  0°  becomes  at  100°  = 
1.00015-4S21.  When  this  estimate  is  reduced  to  Fahrenheit's  scale  we  find  the 
apparent  dilitation  for  1*'  =  .000085754,  supposing  the  original  vol.  to  be,  at  .'52® 
F.,  =  1.0. 

The  above  mentioned  philosophers  have  not  observed  any  appreciable  discordance^ 
in  the  results,  when  they  used  glass  from  different  manufactories ;  and  I  may  also 
remark  that,  in  point  of  practise  it  makes  no  perceptible  difference  whether  we 
estimate  the  vol.  of  Mercury  at  0"  F.  to  equal  1.0,  or  that,  at  32°. 

From  what  has  been  premised  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  estimate  the  size  of  the 
bulb  to  be  blown  on  a  certain  tube,  so  as  to  make  it  serve  a  determinate  purpose. 

Fix  on  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  the  number  of  degrees  into  which  it  is  to  be 
divided,  call  the  first  /,  and  the  second  n.  I^et  the  quantity  of  mercury  contained 
in  the  tube  in  the  space  I  =  a.  Then,  suppose  the  known  apparent  expansion 
of  one  cubical  inch  of  mercury  in  glass,  for  n  degrees  =  6 ;  "^  will  =:  x, 
the  cubical  content  of  the  spherical  bulb.  Putting  d  for  the  diameter  of  the  bulb, 
— '^^—r-  =  // ,  and     °^'  =  Log.   d  ;   or,  rf  =  */      ■  ■  ,f^   ■  ,     The   cube    root 

may  be  thus  readily  found  by  the  Logarithmic  tables,  or  else  it  may  be  determined 
by  the  usual  arithmetical  process. 

A  little  consideration  and  attention  to  the  few  rules,  for  the  mensuration  of  solids, 
before  laid  dov.-n  will  enable  the  reader,  unaccustomed  to  such  operations,  to  under- 
stand clearly  tlie  different  steps. 

The  following  calculation  may  serve  as  an  example.  It  was  made  on  a  completed 
thermometer,  and  serves  as  an  experimental  illustration  of  the  above  formula. 

A  section  of  the  tube  made  at  right  angles  to  its  imaginary  a.\is  was  not  a  circle, 
hut  an  ovcil*,  whose  transverse  diameter  =  .03  inch. and  conjugate  =.008.  The 
area  of  this  ellipse  was  therefore  .0001884  sq.  inch.  The  length  of  tiic  tube  fixed 
on,  and  to  be  divided  into  100°,  being  2.63  inch.,  we  have  the  values  of  I  and  n  j 
«nd  by  multiplying  .0001884  by  I  we  obtain  that  of  a  =  about  .000495  cub.  inches. 

From  these  data  we  may  proceed  to  ascertain  the  capacity  of  the  required  bulb, 
and  thence  its  dianieitr. 


*  This  ii'Y'M  '■■:'  Oil  bro  is  now  generally  used,  as  t'le  elevated  column  of  mercury  presents,  in  certain 
directions,  a  siirfaoa  diiffieiently  large  to  be  easily  appreciated ;  through,  at  the  same  time,  the  bore  bt 
rery  small.    When  couvcaiont,  a  cylindrical  calibre  is  preferable. 
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The  first  thing  required  is,  to  fitid  the  quantity  of  mercury  which,  by  the  addition 
of  100"^  of  heat,  will  experience  an  increase,  in  volume,  amounting  to  .000495  cub.  in. 

To  effect  this,  we  know  that  1  cub.  in.  of  mercury,  by  the  addition  of  100"  of 
heat,  will  expand  to  1.00857  -j-  the  quantity  necessary  to  balance  the  increased 
capacity  of  the  glass  envelope;  hence,  the  proportion  .00857  :  1  :  :  000495  :  05776 
gives  the  last  as  the  quantity  sought.  ,  Divide  this  last  number  by  .5236,  the  quotient 
.11051  will  be  the  cube  of  the  required  diameter. 

The  Logarithm  of  .11051  is  T.0426H9,  the  index  of  which,  being  negative, 
must  be  increased  by  2,  to  make  it  an  even  multiple  of  5  the  index  of  the  power, 
by  which  the  entire  number  must  be  divided;  the  quotient,  T.6808716,  is  the 
logarithm  of  the  root,  the  natural  number  (to  5  figures)  answering  to  which  is 
found  to  be  .47959,  which  is,  therefore,  the  diameter  of  a  sphere  whose  solid 
content  ==.05776  cub.  in.  and  which  is  so  proportioned  to  the  calibre,  that  the  effi- 
cient increase  of  volume  caused  by  the  accession  of  100°  of  heat  will  precisely 
occupy  the  proposed  length  in  the  tube. 

The  diameter  of  the  bulb  was  found,  by  actual  measurement,  to  be  .48  in.,  its 
capacity  was  therefore  .0579  cub.  in. ;  the  consequent  expansion  of  its  contents,  for 
100^,  amounted  to  .000496  c.  i.  We  thus  see  how  exceedingly  close  are  the  results 
deduced  from  theory  and  from  experiment. 

For  practical  purposes  the  following  table  of  cubes  and  their  roots  is  calculated 
to  save  the  trouble  of  extraction. 


Cubes. 

Koots. 

Cubej. 

Roots. 

Cubes. 

Roots. 

.001000 

.10 

.013824 

.24 

.05 1872 

.38 

.001351 

.11 

.015625 

.25 

.059319 

.39 

.001728 

.12 

.017576 

.26 

.064000 

,40 

.00-2197 

.13 

.019683 

.27 

.068921 

.41 

.002744 

.14 

.021952 

.28 

X)74088 

.42 

.003575 

.15 

.024389 

.29 

.079.507 

.43 

.004096 

.16 

.027000 

.30 

.085184 

.44 

.004913 

.17 

.029791 

.31 

.091125 

.45 

.005832 

.18 

.032763 

.52 

.097336 

.46 

.006859 

.19 

.036234 

.53 

.103823 

.47 

.008000 

.20 

.039304 

.54 

.110592 

.48 

.009267 

.21 

.042875 

J55 

.117649 

.49 

.010648 

.22 

.046656 

.36 

.125000 

.50  , 

.012167 

.23 

.050653 

„37 

A  guage  somewhat  similar  to  a  boam-compass  should  be  provided:  the  bar  along 
which  the  moveable  cheek  traverses  may  be  divided  into  lOOths  of  an  inch.  The 
width  of  the  aperture,  or  distance  of  the  cheeks  may  thus  be  made  equal  to  the 
required  diameter  of  the  spherical  bulb,  which  can,  by  this  means,  with  a  little 
attention  and  a  few  trials,  be  blown  very  nearly  to  the  determined  size. 

The  mode  of  procuring  pure  Mercury  given  in  p.  184,  is  not  sufficiently  exact  for 
<dl  purposes.  The  following  plan  may  therefore  be  pursued  when  the  instruments 
are  required  to  possess  great  delicacy :  in  an  iron  retort,  to  which  is  luted  an 
earthenware  receiver  half  filled  with  water,  distil  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  ciimabar 
and  1  part  of  iron  filings.     The  mercury  which  comes  over  is  generally  free  from 
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admixture  with  other  metals:  about  10;^  oz.  or  1.42  cub.  in.  may  be  obtained  from 
12  oz.  of  cinnabar.  Wash  the  revived  Mercury  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  then 
throw  it  into  a  strong  glass  vial  and  repeatedly  agitate  %vith  fresh  portions  of  distilled 
water.  It  will  now  have  acquired  great  splendor  and  tiuidity,  and  must  be  carefully 
dried  in  thick  muslin  and  bibulous  paper.  As  raoistuVe  adheres  to  it  vei7  forcibly, 
it  must  be  heated  almost  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  glazed  earthen  pipkin,  which  it 
should  nearly  fill.  The  vessel  must  be  fitted  closely  with  a  cover  having  a  small 
hole  in  it.  To  free  it  more  perfectly  from  air,  it  will  still  require  to  be  boiled  in  the 
tube  as  directed  in  p.  184;  "  after  the  thermometer  is  withdrawn,"  (1.  40,  p.  184,) 
if  it  be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  exhaustion  effected,  the 
Mercury  will  be  obtained  perfectly  free  from  air. 


THE  MODERN  ANTIQUE  IN  POETRY. 

"  Out  on  him,  rook, 
"  Tliat  from  the  old  oak  snaps  the  fairest  sprays 
"  To  build  his  sooty  nest."  Corveian  MSS. 

In  nations  antecedent  to  an  established  literature,  the  languages 
of  conversation  and  of  poetry  are  much  the  same.  The  bard  finds 
nought  in  the  mode  of  expression  to  mar  his  inspiration ;  his  stock 
of  words  are  those  with  which  the  habits  of  speech  luive  rendered 
him  familiar, — which  ai-e  the  natural  conveyance  of  his  ideas.  The 
glow  of  thought,  alone  and  at  once,  elevates  tlie  style  of  common 
life  to  that  of  the  muse,  by  coml)ination  and  metaphor,  which, 
contrary  to  that  of  the  moderns,  is  beautiful  and  striking  by  being 
obvious.  The  simplicity  and  strength  of  the  ancient  poets  are  the 
effects  not  of  foresight  but  of  necessity  ;  vvith  them  ideas  begot  words. 

With  us  it  is  directly  the  reverse,  words  beget  ideas.  There  is  a 
distinct  line  drawn  between  poetry  and  prose.  To  him  who  attempts 
"  to  build  the  lofty  rhyme,"  the  first  beacon  that  presents  itself  and 
warns  him  to  avoid  it,  is  prosaicism ;  he  finds  himself  deprived  in  a 
moment  of  the  use  of  that  stock  of  terms,  which  have  become  by 
habit  the  almost  involantary  representatives  of  his  ideas ;  he  must 
learn  the  language  of  poetry,  or  must  have  learned  it  unwittingly, 
(which  comes  to  the  same  point) ;  he  nmst  have  recourse  to  a  text- 
book, and  as  language  cannot  be  studied  witliout  presenting  ideas, 
he  there  acquires  his  poetic  imagination,  of  which,  according  to  the 
natural  vanity  of  man,  he  becomes  enamoured  in  proportion  as  it  i« 
strange  and  outre. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  in  the  maturity  of  the  poetic  art,  the 
productions  of  the  age  intervening  betv.een  that  and  its  infancy, 
must  have  been  exhausted,  and  changes  rung  upon  them  so  as  to 
have  satiated  and  wearied  the  general  taste.  The  only  resource  is 
to  try  farther  back.  An  advanced  stage  of  literature,  too,  is  seldom 
fertile  in  genius ;  and  in  it  those,  daring  flights  are  not  to  be  looked 
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for,  whose  beauties  "  oer-inform  the  page,"  and  hallow  the  vel-y 
defects  and  affectations  of  expression :  in  it,  however,  taste  will 
abound,  and  if  genius  be  wanting  to  produce  originality,  there  will 
at  least  be  talents  and  research  to  aiford  vai'iety,  to  dress  up  old 
ideas  in  a  foreign  and  attractive  garb,  to  assume  a  piquancy  and 
artificial  elevation  of  thought,  and  to  glean  the  beauties  which  the 
rapid  sickle  of  genius  may  have  left  scattered.  To  effect  a  taste 
conformable  to  this,  is  the  work  of  the  critical  tribe,  and  nothing  is 
easier, — -by  assuming  it  as  a  proved  position,  that  since  the  infancy 
of  the  art,  since  the  good  old  times,  there  has  been  no  progress, 
that  all  has  been  at  a  stand,— that  the  wits  of  the  last  century 
(whatever  that  may  be)  were,  alas  !  poor  souls,  egregiously  astray,- 
— by  professing  a  profound  veneration  for  the  words  nature  and 
simplicity,  taking  care  never  to  dfefine  them, — in  short,  by  doing 
what  we  do,  thinking  what  we  think,  writing  what  we  v/rite. 

The  old  dramatists  have  been  for  some  time  the  cry,  which  has 
attached  such  shoals  of  insects,  that  the  green  leaves  are  nearly 
sear  ;  some,  out-heroding  Herod,  have  gone  further  back,  and  the 
undoubtedly  talented  poet,  whose  production  has  lately  made  its 
appearance — we  allude  to  Mr.  Keats, — seems  to  have  taken  the 
Mirror  of  Magistrates  for  his  text-book.  Indeed  we  are  indebted 
for  the  present  train  of  thought  to  that  gentleman's  publication ;  it 
is  a  strange  compound,  some  exquisite  pearls,  buried  in  the  studied 
obscure  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  studied  cant  of  the  present. 

'Tis  lucky  for  poets  of  this  school  that  they  are  English ;  we 
have  a  wide  field  for  those  who  wish  to  stray  back  and  cull  the 
flowers  of  the  antique.  Our  stock  of  indigenous  and  early  material 
is  immense  ;  and  one  may  write  in  the  spirit  of  the  olden  time 
without  the  inconvenience  of  having  his  imitation  specified  by  a 
particular  name,  such  as  the  Danteggiare  of  the  Italians. 

There  is  little  analogy  between  English  poetry  and  that  of  the 
French,  but  one  canaot  help  thinking  of  our  present  taste,  when 
reading  La  Harpe's  excommunication,  such  I  may  call  the  criticism  of 
Ronsard,  a  poet  of  the  16th  century,  to  an  imitation  of  whom 
there  was  a  tendency  among  the  wits  cotemporary  with  the  critic. 
It  gives  a  strong  idea  of  the  strictness  of  the  French  school,  that 
the  innovation  sought  to  be  introduced  by  Ronsard  and  his  followers, 
is  founded  on  an  imitation  of  the  classics,  v/hich  were  avowedly  the 
models  and  test  of  the  national  poetry.  What  is  chiefiy  censured 
in  his  st3de,  and  which  he  caught  from  the  study  of  Ovid,  is  that 
perpetual  and  fantastical  personification,  and  endowing  every  object, 
however  insignificant,  with  life,  which,  though  it  may  be  allowed  to 
the  imaginative  theology  of  the  ancients,  with  us  is  certainly  not 
agreeable  to  good  taste.  Though  Jupiter  and  Apollo  may  with  pro^ 
priety  and  elegance  shake  their  ambrosial  curls,  we  can  scarce  admire 

"  Que  du  beau  soleil  la  perruque  empourprce 
Redore  de  ses  I'ais  cetet  basse  contree," 
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Another  pecnliarity  for  which  Ronsard  is  visited  with  the  extreme 
indignation  of  the  critic,  is  that  of  leaving  no  pause  of  sense  at  the 
end  of  each  line,  but  runing  the  verses  into  one  another.  "  His 
continual  affectation,"  sa3's  La  Harpe,  "  of  merging  one  line  in 
another  is  essentially  contrary  to  the  character  of  our  great  verse. 
Our  hexameter,  naturally  majestic,  ought  to  repose  upon  itself:  it 
loses  all  its  dignity  in  leaps  and  jumps;  if  the  end  of  one  verse  often 
join  the  commencement  of  another,  the  effect  of  rhyme  disappears, 
and  we  know  (on  sait)  that  rhyme  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our 
poetic  melody.  It  is  true  that  of  itself  it  tends  to  monotony,  but 
the  great  art  is  to  vary  the  measure  without  destroying  it,  to  divide 
the  verse  without  breaking  it,"  &c. 

Those  are  curious  objections  to  poetic  license  :  methinks  the  critic 
might  have  brought  against  the  revivers  of  the  old   school  a  much 
more   powerful  battery  of  argument  and  ridicule,  than  his  straight 
dogmas  of  prosody.     Not  to  mention  the  labours  and  research  that 
is  implied  in  having  recurred  to  old  and  forgotten  models,  it  might 
be   urged,  as  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  intellectual  powers,  that 
they  should  be  turned  from  the  mode  of  expression  natural  to  his 
time  by  the  casual  perusal  of  any  writer,  whatsoever  his  genius  or 
his  age.     But  these  j/oung  folk,  contrary  to  the  vulgar  adage,  wish 
to   be   ground  old ;    they  say  they   write    for  posterity,  they    look 
forward   in  cevum — their  zenith  is  to  be  attained  when  the  perishing 
language   of  the  day  shall  be  blended   in  equal  obsoleteness  with 
their  borrowed  one.     What  they  are  to  gain  from  this  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conceive.  V\  hen  men  of  taste  peruse  a  work  in  a  decayed  language, 
they  are  willing  to  put  themselves  out  of  their  way,  to  take  a  little 
trouble   for   the    sake   of  enjoying  its   beauties.       They  know  that 
it  was  natural  for  the  author  te   write   in   the  fashion   of  his  time, 
and  they   will    as    much    as    possible,    enter    into     his    spirit,    by 
placing   themselves   in  the  scene   of  his  days,  and  will  make  every 
allowance  for  change  of  prejudice  and  revolution  of  taste ;  but  if 
they  perceive  that  all  the  revolting  characteristics  of  the  author  were 
of  his  own  seeking, — instead  of  being  of  the  age,  were  of  himself, 
< — that  in  the   puerility   of  affectation,    he   sought  quaintness,    and 
obscurity,  and  nonsense,  no  allowances  will  be  made  ;  the  sentiments  of 
ridicule   checked  in  the  former  case,  are    here  indulged  ;  and   the 
author  sinks  into  merited  oblivion,  or  exists  as  a  but  and  a  bye-word. 
'Tis  to  be  wished  that  some  check  were  put  to  the  mania  for  musty 
things  ;  to  language  it  is   especially  pernicious.     When   an   age  of 
genius   has  once   thrown   its  thoughts  into  a  tongue,  it  cannot  be 
changed  but  for  the  worse ;  to  hold  there  is  the  most  that  can  be 
hoped  ;  and  the  tempering  of  restless  conceit  cannot  be  too  early  or 
too  strongly  reprobated.     Seneca  doubtless  imagined  that  he  im- 
proved on  the  language  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  while  to  him,  more 
than  to  Goth  or  Vandal,  may  be  attributed  its  decline. 
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REVIEW. 


THOUGHTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  POOR  OF  IRELAND. 

Cadell,  London,  1820. 

In  the  commencement  of  our  publication  we  pledged  ourselves  to 
avoid  all  questions  which  might  irritate  any  of  the  conflicting  parties 
in  this  land  of  unnatural  division,  or  sow  uncharitableness  among  the 
various  denominations  of  Christians.  But  when  the  consideration  of 
any  subject  involves  only  such  topics  as  should  be  agreed  upon  by 
all  ]>arties  as  Irishmen,  and  by  all  sects  as  Christians  ;  when  a  ques- 
tion oi'  vital  importance  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country,  to 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  presents  itself  to  the  candid  and 
patriotic  part  of  the  nation  ;  when  such  a  question  is  utterly  ne- 
glected, or  only  studied  by  a  few,  who  are  most  probably  possessed 
of  Ijast  influence :  no  fear  of  offending  bigotted,  illiberal  and 
prejudiced  men,  shall  deter  us  from  pressing  those  important  con- 
siderations on  the  public.  The  object  of  the  pamphlet  now  before 
us  is  not  onl}'  the  most  useful  to  be  attended  to,  but  the  onli/  effectual 
means  of  raising  this  unhappy  and  degraded  country  from  the  depth 
of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice,  into  which  it  has  been  plunged  by  a 
long  scries  of  brutal  oppression,  and  most  unwise  enactments.  We 
do  not  mean  to  charge  all  the  evils  of  later  days  upon  British  agency; 
but  we  maintain  that  the  unsettled  state  of  this  island  has  been  owing 
to  the  conduct  of  the  first  English  invaders  and  their  immediate 
successors. ,  Injury  necessarily  produced  retaliation,  which  in  its 
return  provoked  new  and  more  unjustifiable  aggressions  ;  and  the 
bitter  fruits  of  theii-  own  savage  cruelties  were  looked  upon  as  the 
natural  growth  of  the  soil.  This  system  of  reciprocal  ill  treatment 
has  continued  almost  to  our  own  time.  And  what  wonder  if  the 
wretched  peasantry  should  have  grown  as  vicious  and  as  unprincipled 
as  their  lords  represented  them  ?  Nor  should  we  be  taunted  by  our 
more  favoured  neighbours  with  the  want  of  those  advantages  which 
have  secured  to  the  peasantry  of  England  and  Scotland  more 
tranquility  ahd  sounder  principles.  We  shall  quote  a.  few  of  the 
excellent  observations  on  the  different  circumstances  of  the  three 
countries. 

"  Of  the  three  n.-itions,  England  only  possessed  all  those  advantages  wliicli  im- 
press good  habits  upon  a  people  ;  a  long  settled  order  of  things,  a  fixed  government, 
deliiied  and  ascertained  rights,  property,  particularly  in  land,  unchanged  for  years 
by  war  or  violence;  religion,  as  established  I^y  law,  the  religion  of  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  people;  a  resident  Government;  a  resident  aristocracy  ;  liberty.  A)i 
these  elements  entered  into  the  mighty  fabric  of  Ijritish  greatness.  They  went  to 
create  that  love  of  justice  and  true  perception  of  it,  that  obedience  to  the  l.-^vvs,  that 
respect  for  authority — to  form  that  sober  and  orderly  conduct — which  were,  and 
which  are,  in  an  eminent  manner,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  tlie  people  of 
England.      Tliey  went  also  to  build  up  that  high  prosperity,  that  comfort,  that  se».  _ 
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curity  and  abundance,  which  surrounded  this  people,  and  which,  excluding  all 
strong  temptation  to  crime,  left  the  individual  (rec  to  collect  round  himself  those 
feelings  of  personal  respect,  and  of  national  importance,  which  elevating  the  general 
tone  of  mind  even  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  place  them  beyond  tlie  meanness 
and  the  guilt  of  petty  delinquencies."  "  Scotland,  less  happily  circumstanced,  has 
found  in  the  education  of  letters,  and  in  a  system  of  religious  instruction  suited  to 
the  wants  and  to  the  genius  of  her  people,  means  to  correct  the  evils  of  her  condi- 
tion, and  to  place  her  high  on  the  scale  of  moral  and  civilized  nations."  "  At  the 
bottom  of  this  scale  is  Ireland,  unprovided  with  any  of  those  wise  institutions,  those 
fortunate  circumstances  which  impress  good  habits  upon  a  people.  She  is.  indeed 
furnished  in  no  mean  degree,  with  the  knowledge  of  letters.  Perhaps,  in  this  par- 
ticular, she  is  at  least  e<jual  with  England,  though  inferior  to  her  Northern  neigh- 
bour. And  when  the  condition  of  the  lower  Irish  is  considered,  and  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  two  nations,  it  will  be  seen  how  little  the  mere  knowledge  of  let- 
ters is  capable  of  effecting  upon  the  humbler  classes  of  society." 

This  passage  is  followed  by  some  sound  replies  to  the  common 
objections  against  education,  as  a  new  source  of  temptation  and  of 
crime  to  the  poor.  We  shall  quote  another  passage  which  is  closely 
connected  with  the  preceding. 

"  Ireland  was  not  only  infinitely  more  unhappy  than  England  in  all  the  circum- 
stances of  her  condition,  but  in  these  respects  she  was  much  less  fortunate  also  than 
Scotland.  The  latter  Country  suffered,  in  her  wars,  less  general,  sweeping,  and 
frequent  confiscations  ;  she  was  not  torn  by  antipathies  so  violent ;  and  her  religious 
establishment  soon  ceased  to  be  at  variance  with  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  out  the  train  of  calamitous 
events  which  placed  Ireland  in  a  more  unhappy  situation.  Whatever  they  were, 
charged  with  whatever  evil  passions;  marked  with  whatever  errors ;  stained  with 
whatsoever  crimes,  they  have  passed,  or  nearly  passed.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
those  wise  and  beneficent  measures,  which  have  justly  endeared  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  the  memory  of  hh  late  Majesty  ;  which  have  in  a  great  degree,  given  sta- 
bility to  the  present  order  of  things,  and  made  firm  the  foundations  of  Society,  will 
be  followed  up  by  the  complete  establishment  in  that  long-agitated  Country,  of  those 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  policy,  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  as  sound, 
and  as  iafe,  and  as  wise,  as  they  are  mild,  simple  and  liberal." 

After  these  extracts  we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  something  of  the 
author  of  this  very  enlightened  and  liberal  pamphlet.  He  writes  in 
the  character  of  an  Englishman ;  but  he  once  or  twice  lets  slip  an 
expression  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself  in  common  with  Irishmen. 
If  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  our  unhappy  land  made  it  very 
questionable  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  this  warm-hearted  blunder 
clearly  proves  him  to  be  a  true-born  Irishman.  But  we  need  not 
boast  our  sagacity  in  discovering  this.  We  could  name  him,  if  we 
chose  to  divulge  what  he  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  anxious  to  conceal. 
We  hope  he  will  one  day  be  known,  and  rated  as  he  deserves.  Nor 
do  we  think  the  little  work  before  us  would  do  discredit  to  the 
highest  name  on  the  list  of  true  patriots.  It  does  not  exceed  sixty 
pages ;  and  yet  in  that  small  compass  is  contained  advice,  that,  if 
attended  to,  would  raise  Ireland  high  in  the  scale  of  nations ;  it 
displays  an  impartiality  and  candor,  and  an  enlightened  insight  into 
the  real  state  of  things,  through  the  gross  veil  of  party-spirit  and 
prejudice,    which  are  very   much   wanted   in   some  of  our.^blest 
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politicians.  But  its  highest  praise  is,  that  the  writer  clearly  sees  the 
inadequacy  of  human  means,  when  unassisted  by  the  mighty  of  arm 
of  God,  and  the  necessity  of  dwelling  in  his  ordinances,  in  order  to 
derive  the  advantages  of  his  aid.  He  has  dispasionately  and  philo- 
sophically gone  back  over  the  most  treacherous  ground  of  modern 
history,  the  bloody  periods  of  our  annals,  when  incessant  injuries 
and  retaliations  gave  birth  to  that  deadly  spirit  which  has  so  often 
gone  near  disuniting  the  two  kingdoms.  Our  peasantry  smarting 
with  the  recollection  of  the  past,  and  not  very  happy  even  now,  can 
hardly  be  compelled  to  forget  all  in  a  moment.  Those  wounds  must 
be  healed  by  a  more  efficacious  medicine  than  mere  moral  instruction. 
Religion,  not  the  religion  of  this  or  of  that  sect,  but  simple,  vital, 
Gospel  truth  and  comfort  can  alone  allay  the  tumult  of  those 
troubled  waters  ;  and  our  author  has  shewn  beyond  question,  that 
such  instruction  can  be  communicated  without  giving  ground  of 
alarm  to  either  priesthoods  We  shall  make  a  few  more  extracts, 
both  to  shew  the  nature  of  the  book,  and  for  their  intrinsic  value  and 
importance  to  Ireland.  Speaking  of  the  effects  of  our  relations  with 
Great  Britain. 

"  British  connexion  has  been  to  Ireland  the  source  of  much  good,  and  will  be,  I 
am  persuaded,  the  fountain  of  much  more  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  has  been 
the  cause  of  distractions  hardly  equalled  in  the  history  of  nations ;  of  calamities 
never  exceeded — njingling  whatever  was  dear,  and  sacred,  and  holy — not  untwisting 
gently,  but  cutting  asunder  the  heartstrings  of  a  fond  and  faithful  people;  every  tie 
which  bound  them  to  God,  their  kindred,  and  their  country — with  an  incessant 
action,  with^  an  unvarying  violence,  until  patience  was  exhausted,  and  human 
nature,  tired  of  sufifering,  sunk  into  a  frightful  abasement.  Then  was  insult  added 
to  injury,  and  Hie  taunted  our  victim  with  the  ignorance,  and  the  superstition,  and 
the  barbarity  we  had  occasioned ;  and  with  the  wild  and  senseless  turbulence  of 
that  despair  which  we  had  produced.  With  tliis,  with  all  this,  England  is  charge- 
able ;  it  was  not  always  her  intention,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  her  interference  which 
led  to  those  evils.     Will  she  not  repair  them?" 

He  then  remarks  what  we  are  sure  is  the  truth,  that 

"  As  the  situation  of  Ireland  has  precluded  all  those  agencies  which  impress  good 
habits  upon  a  people,  the  more  urgent  is  her  need  of  the  education  of  letters, 
combined  with  religious  instruction. 

He  argues,  with  great  justice,  that  the  mere  education  of  letters 
could  not  be  efficient,  because  it  is  far  from  rare  in  this  country, 
and  it  has  not  produced  the  effect.  The  country  schoolmaster 
himself  is  often  superior  to  the  rest,  as  well  in  the  abuse,  as  in  the 
possession  of  his  knovvledge.     As  for  moral  instructions, 

"  Mere  morality,  which  addresses  itself  to  the  understanding  only,  will  have  little 
efiPect  upon  the  poor,  where  the  circumstances  with  which  they  are  surrounded 
address  themselves  much  more  forcibly  to  the  passions.  And  to  what  a  race  of  men 
do  they  address  themselves  in  Ireland  ?  How  sunk  in  poverty,  how  full  of  ancient 
and  bitter  remembrances,  how  impatient  of  annoyance,  and  how  beset  with  difficul- 
ties !  Encumbered  with  their  own  numbers,  struggling  with  the  evils  of  their 
condition,  and  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  with  an  old  and  mortal  enemy.  la 
Ihjs  biittle,  in  this  contiict,  will  the  calra,  cold  voice  of  morality  be  listened  to  ? 
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"  Will  your  morality  break  up  the  habits  of  thought,  and  overthrow  the  long- 
established  prajuJices  of  such  a  people,  and  under  such  circumstances?  I  fear  not. 
Not  even  if  a  w'ser  system  of  legislation  were  to  cooperate  with  the  teacher,  and 
by  liberal  enactments  aid  his  powers  of  persuasion.  Not  even  if,  by  a  magic  which 
no  legi  lation  possesses,  the  fearless  peasantry  of  Ireland  could  be  brought  suddenly 
to  lay  aside  their  prejudices,  to  divest  themselves  of  their  ancient  alienation  of  mind, 
and  to  mingle  cordially,  with  a  common  feeling  and  a  common  sympathy,  in  the 
mass  of  the  general  population  of  the  empire.  To  this  task  you  must  bring  the 
powerful  engine  of  Religion;  and  by  a  long,  and  laborious,  and  persevering  process 
aided  by  the" education  of  letters,  you  will  effect  much,  even  under  the  disadvantage 
of  a  system  of  law  calculated  to  keep  alive  jealousy.  Religion  offers  a  motive  of 
endurance  and  forbearance,  which  cannot  elsewhere  be  supplied.  It  calls  away  the 
attention  from  the  human  agent,  and  fixes  it  upon  that  Power  which  is  over  all 
supreme.  It  disarms  anger,  and  even  conciliates  benevolence  towards  those,  who, 
even  in  their  injustice,  can  be  no  other  than  the  instruments  of  God's  will.  Religion 
sooths,  restrains,  consoles,  and  establishes,  by  sanctions  which  belong  to  her  only, 
the  relations  of  sovereign  and  subject,  and  of  man  with  man." 

Having  stated  the  necessity  of  religious  instruction,  he  next 
considers  whether  Ireland  has  heretofore  had  the  opportunity.  He 
fairly,  and  with  a  sort  of  graphic  description,  details  the  ciicuni- 
stances,  the  merits  and  the  hardships  of  the  Popish  clergy,  and 
points  out  the  great- defects  in  their  ministry.  We  cannot  extract 
either  this,  or  the  companion  to  tlie  picture,  the  Protestant  Rector. 
He  admits  a  few  instances  where  the  clergymen  of  the  establish- 
ment have  exerted  themselves  most  laudably  to  diffuse  the  snnple 
truths  of  the  Gospel  among  their  Catholic  parishioners,  without 
aiming  at  proselytism  :  the  rest  he  charges  with  a  complete  supine- 
ness  in  the  discharge  of  this  important  duty.  We  shall  quote  one 
passage  from  the  sublime  strain  of  piety  which  mingles  with  the 
author's  patriotism  in  it. 

«'  'Diere  is  a  vital  spirit  of  Christianity,  independent  of  all  dogmas ;  and  there  arc 
innumerable  means  within  the  power  of  the  Protestant  pastor,  which,  leaving  his 
Catholic  flock  unmolested  upon  the  ground  of  their  ancient  faith,  might  be  made 
mightily  efficacious  for  its  diffusion  Is  tliis  without  his  province?  Beyond  the 
range  of  his  obligations  ?  Is  he  not  the  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  even,  rather  than 
the  organ  of  a  sect  ?  Is  there  not  one  fold  to  which  all  sects  belong ;  the  fold  of  the 
Redeemer?" 

"  How  happy  would  it  be,  if,  '  agreeing  to  differ,'  upon  points  which  must  ever 
be  left  at  large,  the  various  great  denominations  of  the  Ciiristian  priesthood  were  to 
direct  their  efforts,  not  to  procure  an  impossible  uniformity,  but  to  promote  that 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  which  lives  in  every  province  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
Then  «vould  not  that  kingdom  be  lorn  by  foolish  divisions,  and  disturbed  by  vain 
efforts;  but  its  united  power  might  be  led,  where  it  ought  ever  to  be  directed, 
against  the  common  foe." 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  notice  a  few  of  the  means,  which 
some  of  our  Clergymen  have  adopted,  and  which  all  should  imitate, 
for  the  diffusion  of  that  vital  spirit  of  Christianity.  But  he  wisely 
rests  the  whole  work  upon  the  true  foundation,  the  Bible.  This 
groat  treasure  of  true  religion  should  be  opened  to  the  poor :  they 
are  puzzled  aud  confounded  between  the  various  opinions  of  different 
teachers ;  they  attribute  this  uncertainty  to  religion  itself;  they  have 
no  standard  to  follow. 
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"  Their  ideas  are  confused,  they  know  not  what  to  think,  and  they  take  refuge 
from  these  dilemmas,  in  the  persuasion  that  it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  understood  ;  and 
they  supply  the  want  of  an  unchangeable  Scripture  by  the  steadfastness  of  their 
own  errors." 

The  time  is  already  passing  away  when  the  Bible  is  considered  as 
tlie  root  of  error  ;  experience  is  shewing  that  nations  the  most  rude  and 
the  most  simple,  can  by  it  be  instructed  in  those  simple  truths  which 
are  impressed  on  the  heart  rather  than  demonstrated  to  the  under- 
standing. God  himself  will  bless  his  own  word,  and  why  should 
man  presume  to  impede  its  progress  ?  Truth  is  already  marching 
forth,  '  conquering  and  to  conquer,'  and  all  Christians  should  rejoice 
to  join  the  triumph.  We  shall  extract  a  long  passage,  which  will 
serve  to  convey  the  chief  import  of  the  work,  and  to  give  our  readers 
a  fair  opportunity  of  deciding  for  themselves  whether  we  are  partial 
or  not  in  our  praise.  It  points  out  the  causes  of  the  evil,  and  the 
means  whereby  it  may  be  remedied  ;  and  it  ingeniously  shews  why  the 
national  character  has  been  made  to  appear  so  very  depraved  ;  and 
why  we  should  not  be  discouraged  at  the  failure  of  any  partial 
attempts  which  have  hitherto  been  made  tovv-ards  improvement,  nor 
even  at  some  degree  of  disappointment  in  tlie  commencement  of  the 
best  system. 

"  It  may  serve  us  to  remark,  how  little  is  still  known  of  the  diseases  of  Ireland. 
How  little  of  a  patient  and  honest  attention  has  been  given  to  her  case.  Tlie  pea- 
santry who  are  the  miglit  and  the  power  of  the  Country,  and  no  Country  ever 
possessed  a  more  formidable  power,  with  all  their  strange  peculiarities  are  almost 
unknown  even  to  those  wlio  are  born  and  live  amongst  them.  The  gentry,  for  the 
most  part,  seldom  find  time  for  such  inquiries;  the  peasantry  who  live  around  them, 
are  sometimes  the  object  of  fear,  but  more  usually  of  contempt ;  they  may  be  ene- 
mies to  be  guarded  against,  creatures  to  be  despised;  but  never  subjects  of  research 
or  consideration.  Their  turbulence  was  always  formidable,  generally  incomprehen- 
sible, but  tliere  was  an  easy  remedy  for  that ;  the  insurrection  act;  military  aid ; 
application  to  government.  This  was  always  successful  as  a  temporary  process,  but 
it  effected  no  cure ;  on  the  contrary,  its  tendency  was  to  render  the  disease  inveterate 
It  acted  in  two  ways.  The  peasantry  saw,  that  the  real  hardships  were  never  en- 
quired into.  Their  complaints  were  met  by  an  appeal  to  force ;  the  impatience  of 
severe  oppression  was  extinguished  in  blood.  This  served  to  harden  their  hearts ; 
it  alienated  them  from  the  established  order  of  things ;  it  threw  them  back  upon 
their  own  devices,  and  made  them  place  their  confidence  in  their  wild  schemes  of 
future  retaliation.  Neither  would  they  decline  entirely  the  law  of  force,  under 
every  disadvantage  of  their  situation.  It  was  a  law  they  understood.  They  consi- 
dered themselves  as  waging  a  kind  of  warfare,  only  in  covert;  their  parties  com- 
mitted what  we  should  call  mm-der  or  assassination ;  with  them  it  was  a  legitimate 
operation  against  the  enemy ;  and  when  they  died  for  those  deeds,  they  died  with 
the  calmness  and  intrepidity  of  heroes  and  martyrs  in  the  most  glorious  cause.  And 
as  such  they  were  regarded  by  their  relatives  and  their  party  :  no  disgrace  was  con- 
nected with  their  names  or  with  the  story  of  their  death.  Meantime  the  blood  that 
■was  shed  stilled  perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  petty  warfare,  and  it  slept,  hut  was  not  dead* 
It  required,  on  the  contrary,  in  every  disastrous  and  defeated  conflict,  a  more  fierce 
and  fixed  abhorrence  for  the  laws  and  all  the  institutions  of  the  country." 

"  The  gentry,  of  a  lofty  and  disdainful  spirit,  intrepid  and  tyrannical,  divided 
from  the  people  by  old  animosities,  by  religion,  by  party,  and  by  blood  ;  divided 
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also  frequently  by  the  necessities  of  an  improvident  expenditure,  which  made  them 
greedy  for  high  rents,  easily  to  be  obtained  in  the  competition  of  an  overcrowded 
population,  but  not  paid  without  grudging  and  bitterness  of  heart.  The  extrava- 
gance of  the  landlord  had  but  one  resource— high  rents.  The  peasant  had  but  one 
means  of  Hving — the  land.  He  must  give  what  is  demanded,  or  starve ;  and  at  best 
he  did  no  more  than  barely  escape  starving,  His  life  wss  a  struggle  against  high 
rents,  by  secret  combination  and  open  violence.  That  of  the  landlord,  a  struggle 
to  be  paid,  and  to  preserve  his  right  of  changing  his  tenantry  when,  and  as  often  as 
he  pleased.  In  this  conflict  the  landlord  was  not  always  wrong,  nor  the  peasantry 
always  right.  The  indulgent  landlord  was  sometimes  not  better  treated  than  the 
harsh  one,  nor  low  rents  better  paid  than  high.  The  habits  of  the  people  were  de- 
praved ;  and  the  gentry,  without  attending  to  this,  and  surprised  that  no  indulgence 
on  their  part  produced  an  immediately  corresponding  return  of  gratitude  and  punc- 
tuality, ])erhaps  impatiently,  gave  up  the  matter  as  beyond  their  comprehension,  and 
the  people  as  incapable  of  improvement." 

•'  We  would  say  to  the  gentry*,  educate  the  people  ;  take  up  their  own  numerous 
and  ill-regulated  schools  ;  establish  new  ones ;  but  let  all  be  placed  on  a  proper 
footing  ;  "the  mere  instruction  of  letters  will  not  do ;  mere  moral  teaching  will  not 
do.  Religion  only  will  reach  this  deeply  seated  disease.  Let  it  be,  if  it  must  be, 
the  Catholic  religion  ;  teach  it  to  them;  but  let  it  not  be  the  mere  Catholicity  of 
forms  and  ceremonies.  Take  care  that  they  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, which  is  of  that  church  as  of  all  other  Christian  communions.  Let  them 
have  the  written  word  of  God  ;  this  is  new  to  them,  and  it  will  do  much  of  itself. 
You  will  be  opposed,  but  not  always  ;  and  you  will  iiccced,  if  you  persevere.  Do 
this,  and  tliC7t  do  not  expect  an  instantaneous  result.  Be  patient,  and  be  satisfied 
that  the  good  effects  are  certain,  that  they  will  come  in  due  time,  and  give  peace  to 
the  country,  and  security  to  property,  and  stability  to  the  foundations  of  society." 

«'  We  would  say  to  the  government,  be  not  on  all  occasions  an  instrument,  at  tho 
pleasure  and  at  the  caprice  of  a  greedy  and  careless  gentry,  with  which  to  whip  and 
to  goad  the  people.  They  will  clamour  and  talk  big,  and  enlarge  upon  the  griev- 
ances and  hardships  of  their  case.  The  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands.  Let  them 
educate  the  people;  let  them  be  kind  and  considerate  landlords.  They  will  tell  you 
they  are  not  safe  in  their  own  houses  ;  they  cannot  take  the  air  but  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives.  Ask  them  is  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  safe  when  he  visits 
his  Irish  estates,  and  goes  freely  among  his  tenantry  ?  Are  his  agents  every  where 
in  safety,  in  the  house,  and  on  the  hill,  and  in  the  valley  ?  Then  let  them  go  and 
do  likewise.  And  let  not  the  Government  of  the  country,  the  common  protector, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  forget  its  dignity  and  its  duty, 
lending  itself  upon  all  occasions  to  the  passions,  and  the  rapacity,  and  the  indolence 
of  an  arrogant  gentry.  Leave  them  to  the  consequences  of  their  own  misconduct, 
and  they  will  be  compelled  to  act  right.  If  they  llnd  that  Government  is  no  longer 
disposed  to  be  a  servant  at  their  conmiand,  with  whip  in  hand,  to  chastise  the  beg^ 
garly  and  vulgar  hinds  that  dare  to  mutiny  ;  they  must  even  try  these  troublesome 
and  inconvenient  means  of  education  and  good  treatment." 

These  excellent  remarks  contain  all  that  we  could  wish  to  impress 
upon  our  readers;  and  we  trust  the  time  is  near,  when  those  v/ho 
have  the  power  to  do  good,  will  feel  the  necessity  of  exerting  that 
power.  Indeed,  at  the  present  moment,  there  are  many  gentlemen 
in  Ireland  who  are  beginning  to  act  on  liberal  principles  ;  and  among 
those  (but  not  altogether  alone)  is  the  noble  Duke  whom  the  author 
particularizes. 

But  there  are  still  many  who  never  think  on  the  subject,  and  many 
who  are  content  with  half  views,  and  from  conviction  oppose  th« 
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truth.  All  admit,  in  one  shape  or  other,  that  education  is  necessary ; 
but  all  seem  eager  to  avoid  any  scheme  which  querires  the  simple 
teaching  of  the  Gospel.  With  the  infidel  who  scoffs  at  or  neglects 
the  Scripture  altogether,  we  shall  not  argue.  Those  who  refuse 
to  give  the  Bible  without  such  additional  cautions  as  will  ensure  an 
adherence  to  their  peculiar  tenets,  should  recollect,  that,  by  such  a 
desire,  they  create  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  an  aversion  to  the 
whole  Bible,  lest  it  should  subvert  their  ancient  faith,  and,  therefore, 
limit  the  power  of  their  own  exertions  ;  and,  besides,  they  forget 
that  it  is  immaterial  what  superstructures  of  unimportant  tenets  be 
raised,  so  the  true  foundations  be  laid  in  the  heart.  They  should 
consider  also  that  the  great  effect  is  produced  by  receiving  the  Gospel, 
not  in  the  particular  shape  of  the  vessel  in  which  v/e  draw  the 
waters  of  life.  Again,  if  they  fear  that  their  belief  will  lose  ground 
by  the  more  general  diffusion  of  the  Bible,  we  shall  say  with  our 
author,  that  "  While  they  are  so  anxious  for  this  faith,  they  pay  it 
the  extraordinary  compliment  of  their  opinion,  that  it  is  more  con- 
sistent with  an  ignorance  of  the  Gospel,  than  a  knowledge  of  it ; 
and  more  coinpatible  with  an  ignorance  of  letters,  than  an  acquain- 
tance with  them." 

But  there  are  many,  who  acknowledge  the  propriety  and  even  the 
necessity  of  the  system  of  religious  education ;  and  yet  look  on  with 
such  supineness  at  the  exertions  of  more  zealous  individuals,  that 
they  seem  to  think  the  scheme  utterly  impracticable,  or  the  means 
inadequate.  They  never  raise  any  objections  to  the  probability  of 
any  mere  speculative  scheme  succeeding,  and  why  should  they  doubt 
the  practicability  of  one  which  rests  on  a  firmer  basis  than  the  devices 
of  man,  and  which  will  undoubtedly  be  aided  by  a  stronger  arm  than 
human  ?  The  means  too  have  been  proved  not  inadequate,  by  the 
success  which  has  attended  those  exertions  that  have  been  hitherto 
made.  It  is  but  a  thing  of  yesterday,  since  any  Society  for  pro- 
moting Education  first  arose  in  Ireland  ;  they  have  now  been  multi- 
plied ;  their  respectability,  and  their  resources  have  vastly  increased  ; 
and  we  need  only  look  through  the  country  to  see  the  good  they 
have  already  done.  Let  them  be  supported,  let  them  continue  to  be 
directed  with  zeal  and  judgment,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  they 
will  eventually  be  of  incalculable  service.  Those  who  cannot  them- 
selves be  active  in  those  good  works,  may  be  of  considerable  use  by 
subscribing  to  the  funds  of  some  society  or  other.    Our  author  enu- 
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merates  the  principal  ones,  and  canvasses  their  merits.  He  gives  the 
preference  to  the  Hibernian  School  Society  ;  which,  it  appear?, 
requires  considerable  assistance  to  pay  its  debts. 

We  have  now  given  as  nearly  as  we  could,  the  substan  ce  of  the 
pamphlet,  and  there  is  but  one  point  in  the  whole  book,  on  which 
we  do  not  agree  with  the  writer.  He  considers  coercive  measures  as 
inadequate  to  overcome  the  bad  spirit  of  the  peasantry,  and  educa- 
tion as  the  only  means  which  should  be  adopted.  Here  we  coincide 
completely  with  him  ;  but  he  has  not  been  fortunate  in  his  application 
of  the  principle  to  the  present  state  of  things.  He  censures  witJi 
great  severity  the  measures  which  have  been  carried  into  elFect 
through  the  agency  of  our  late  Secretary.  He  thinks,  and  very 
rightl}',  that  these  local  police  can  never  calm  the  minds  of  the 
people  ;  but  he  does  not  reflect  that  the  good  to  be  derived  from 
Education,  can  onlj^  accrue  to  the  rising  generation  ;  that  the  fathers 
will  be  little  mended  by  the  teaching  of  their  sons  ;  and  that,  until 
Education  has  formed  a  more  tractable  race,  the  employment  of  a 
legal  civil  force  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
countr3\  Now  the  honest  farmers  are  actually  pleased,  at  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Peelers  in  their  districts,  and  acknowledge  that  they 
are  better  able  to  pay  their  rents  since  they  were  introduced. 

Yet  we  maintain  as  strongly  as  our  author  could  wish,  the  necessity 
of  other  measures  than  have  hitherto  been  acted  upon.  The  whole 
of  his  positions  ma}'  be  practically  confirmed,  by  looking  to  the 
province  of  Connaught.  There  the  gentry  and  the  peasantry  answer 
most  exactly  to  the  general  picture  which  we  have  extracted ;  and 
the  unfortunate  people  have  accordingly  been  driven  into  the  lawless 
system  of  Ribband  associations.  There  too  the  societies  have  prin- 
cipally established  their  schools;  and  the  happy  effects  are  already 
beginning  to  be  felt. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  excellent  httle  book,  without 
again  expressing  our  high  opinion  of  its  author's  candor  and  patriot- 
ism, and  his  profound  views  on  the  real  state  of  this  country.  His 
style,  we  are  disposed  to  think  nervous  and  spirited,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  correct  and  perspicuous :  perhaps  we  should  caution 
him  against  running  into  the  smooth,  florid,  alliterated  style,  with 
which  (because  one  or  two  indulge  in  it)  our  country  has  been  libelled 
as  if  nothing  else  were  Irish  eloquence.  We  shall  always  perform 
the  task  of  reviewers  with  pleasure,  if  we  find  writers  who  deserve  so 
much  praise,  and  so  very  little  censure. 
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ON  THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  WAVERLY. 

My  dear  Mr.  Editor, 
Since  I  last  wrote  to  yoa  a  great  event  in  my  life  has  taken  place. 
Retired  as  I  have  been  in  this  village-neighbourhood,  I  knew  almost 
nothing  of  the  fashionable  works  of  amusement.     But  a  visit  from 
some  city-friends  brought  to  Ballyniag  a  vast  deal  of  frivolity,  which 
is  very  foreign  to  my  temper.     1  had  to  squire  the  females  of  the 
party  about  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the   country,  which*1s  far 
from  being  void  of  beauty.     In  the  evenings  I  was  compelled  (not 
without  considerable  reluctance)  to  read  aloud  some  novel  or  other 
out  of  a  vast  bundle  which  they  had  brought  from  a  Dublin  lending- 
library  to  guard  against  eiuiiti  in  the  country.     You  cannot  conceive 
the  agonies  I  suffered  whilst   wading  thro'  volumes   of  insipid  stuff, 
interspersed,  by  way   of  seasoning,  with  bombastic  love-letters  and 
unmeaning  frothy   sonnets.     One   evening  I  got  quite  restive,  and 
absolutely  refused  to  read  any  more.     In  vain  the  ladies  pleaded  for 
their  favourite  books;  they  could  not  bring  me  to  admire  or  evea 
tolerate  over-drawn  descriptions,  mock  sensiment,  and,  (wor.st  of  all,) 
the  eternal  repetitions  of  love-nonsense.     One  of  the  company,  at 
length,  remarked    that    perhaps    I   might    be    better    pleased    with 
"  Waverly"  which  was  among  the  number.     I  had  heard  of  this,  and 
though   my  curiosity  was   greatly  aroused,    I  had  firmly  kept   my 
resolution  of  not  reading  any  novel,  be  it  good  or  bad.     But  as  my 
plans  had  been  so  desperately  discomposed  already,  I  soon  submitted 
to  thi.s  additional  wa.^te   of  time,  for  such   indeed   I  considered  it. 
The  first  volume  surprised  (I  would  almost  say  delighted)  me;  and 
I  did  not  think  the  worse  of  it  because  the  ladies  thought  it  "  rather 
stupid.''     The  strong  and  manly  style  of  description,  the  delicate 
irony   and    wit  which   the   author   excels   in,  and   the  deep  insight 
he  possesses  into  the  effects  of  an   ill-judged  system  of  education, 
with  the  true  touches  of  occasional    pathos,   altogether   made  up 
a   collection  of  beauties,  such  as  I  had  never  before   found  in  any 
work  of  imagination.  But  one  of  its  most  distinguishing  peculiarities  is 
the  surprisingly  correct  historical  information  which  is  made  the  ground 
work  of  the   tale,  giving  a  degree  of  verisimilitude  to  the  incidents 
which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  elsewhere.     The  conduct 
of  Waverly  iu  the  other  parts  of  the  story  would  have  been  utterly 
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inexplicable,  had  we  not  been  prepared,  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
family  and  education,  to  augur  that  he  would  be  unsteady  in  his 
conduct  and  changeable  in  his  allegiance,  without  being  fickle  in 
principle  or  defnctive  in  resolution  of  spirit.  With  a  high-spirited 
uncle  and  a  Jacobinical  tutor,  he  might  learn  the  proudest  notions 
of  scrupulous  honor,  at  the  same  time  that  his  political  principles 
were  in  a  very  dubious  scale:  nor  was  he  quite  uninfluenced  by  the 
time-serving  courtier  his  father. 

The  descriptions  of  scenery,  the  bold,  yet  finely  drawn,  Scottish 
pharacters,  the  striking  events  of  the  narrative  and  the  occasional 
remarks  on  the  politics  of  the  period,  completely  fascinated  me  in 
the  remainder  of  the  work.  I  had  one  fault  to  find — that  he  intro- 
duced some  love  into  the  story.  The  ladies  complained  that  there  wa« 
not  enough :  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  though  Flora  was  a  little 
too  proudly  romantic  for  me,  I  almost  thought  a  girl  like  Rose 
Bradwardine  would,  at  one  time,  prove  very  dangerous  to  my  peace 
of  mind. 

The  pleasure  I  found  in  the  perusal  of  Waverly  urged  me  to  read 
the  other  works  of  the  same  author,  and  I  certainly  had  never 
before  such  a  feast  as  they  presented.  With  the  ''Monastery,'' 
hovrever,  I  was  somewhat  disappointed,  and  I  thought  "  The  heart  of 
Mid- Lothian"  longer  than  it  netd  be.  I  have  not  yet  read  the 
"  Abbot,''  and  I  am  prepared  to  be  disappointed  in  it  also.  After 
having  gone  through  so  much  of  the  author's  works,  I  very  naturally 
set  about  considering  who  this  said  author  is.  My  first  conjecture 
(and  that  to  which  I  still  adhere)  was,  like  every  other  person's, 
directed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  internal  evidence  is,  in  my 
opinion,  incontrovertible  by  any  argument,  except  by  the  real 
author's  self-avowal.  A  London  magazine  speaks  very  lightly  of 
the  force  of  this  sort  of  evidence  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
accounts  for  its  existence  by  a  strange  kind  of  story : — that  Sir 
Walter  merely  arranged  BX\<ii  connected  the  storied,  gave  the  occasional 
pieces  of  poetry,  and  threw  in  most  of  the  descriptions  :  and  if  it 
can  bvJ  nincle  out  that  the  characters  and  the  antiquities  cannot  be 
attributed  to  t'lo  ladij,  whom  they  assert  to  be  the  writer,  I  will  ask 
how  much  of  the  authorship  will  remain  to  Mrs.  Scott  of  Canada  ? 
If  Sir  W.  wrote  so  much  of  the  books  as  this  amounts  to,  would  he 
be  at  the  trouble  of  sending  across  the  Atlantic  for  such  miserable 
skeletons  as  the  remainder?  —  Now,  even  if  we  admit  Mrs.  Scott  to 
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be  a  lady  of  the  most  uncommon  talents,  the  time  to  be  employed 
by  young  misses  in  acquiring  external  accomplishments  ^  beiViiie 
marriage,  and  the  constant  cares  of  a  family  that  devolve  upon  them 
after,  appear  to  leave  a  lady  so  little  time  fur  study,  as  to  be  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  attainment  of  such  a  vast  stock  of  antiquarian 
knowledge  as  these  novels  evince,  or  even  the  correct  historical 
information  which  the  author  evidently  possesses.  Sir  W.  Scott,  on 
the  contrary,  has  put  his  knowledge  on  these  matters  beyond  con- 
jecture, by  the  copious  notes  to  his  poems ;  he  is  a  Scotch  lawyer, 
and  has  access  to  the  best  sources  of  traditional  and  recorded  history. 
Nor  could  mere  books  furnish  the  legendary  fore,- which  no  one  can 
acquire  without  roving  through  the  glens  of  the  country.  That 
Sir  W.  is  possessed  of  all  this  information  no  one  can  ever  question 
for  a  moment — while  it  is  extremely  problematical  that  a  female 
could  have  either  the  opportunity  or  the  inclination  to  sweep  the  dust 
from  the  mouldy  records  of  antiquity. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  an  investigation  of  those  points  which  your 
cotemporary  has  conceded  ;  but  I  shall  now  consider  wliether  the 
conception  of  character  and  the  uniform  manner  in  which  every 
individual  likeness  is  preserved  through  the  greatest  variety  ol  situ- 
ations, can  be  perceived  to  proceed  from  a  female.  f> 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  our  own  times,  that  ladies  can 
imagine,  and  consistently  carry  on,  the  most  difficult  and  nicely  con- 
ceived characters:  but  they  have  often  failed  in  others  of  a  dilierent 
nature.  The  former  case  occurs  when  they  depict  such  characters  as 
are  familiar  to  them  in  their  own  lives,  or  with  which  they  can 
sympathise  in  their  motives  and  principles  of  action.  But  they 
always  fail  when  they  venture  upon  ground  where  female  feet  are 
seldom  found,  if  not  totally  excluded— I  mean  the  more  turbulent 
and  stern  regions  of  man's  mind ;  they  cannot  conceive  accurately 
the  motives  upon  which  men  act  in  their  worldly  pursuits,  and  they, 
in  general,  overrate  their  virtues  and  vices.  These  assertions  will 
be  fully  supported  by  looking  into  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  th3 
Scottish  Chiefs,  or  Lady  Morgan's  Novels,  where  any  sober  reader 
must  be  tired  of  the  unnatural  glare  of  faultless  virtue,  wisdoxn  and 
valour  thrown  around  the  heroes— like  a  stained-glass  painting,  the 
colours  are  too  vivid,  and  cannot  harmonize,  as  the  more  subdued 
tints  of  a  masterly  oil-painter  would.  Now  the  characters  in  these 
exquisite  novels,  though  possessed  of  virtue  and  feeling  enough  to 
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ensui'e  our  esteem,  are  still  sufficiently  shaded  from  our  admiration 
by  natural  foibles  and  peculiavities  lo  prevent  their  appearing  super- 
human, or  too  dazzh"ngly  perfect ;  and  this  is  done  in  characters  so 
describ'id  and  so  situated  as  to  surpat^s  the  powers  of  any  female  mind 
to  conceive  them.  The  horrid  lightnings  of  passion  and  the  mur- 
derous flash  of  conflicting  swords  will  always  bewilder  the  eyes  of 
a  female — she  carmot  venture  to  paint  that,  to  look  on  which  might 
appal  the  stoutest.  A  woman  may  shew  how  men  act  in  their  families, 
in  business,  or  in  the  endurance  of  every-day  afflictions  ;  during 
those  treasons  they  have  the  opportunity  of  personal  observation. 
But  when  men  engage  in  war  or  in  angry  debute  among  each  other, 
they  are  removed  from  the  view  of  women,  and  ail  becomes  ima- 
gination. I  cannot,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that  a  woman  drew  the 
bold  and  masterly  outlines  of  Fergus  M'lvor,  and  all  his  variety 
of  retainers,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  Donald  Bean,  Dirk 
Hatteraick,  Rob  Roy,  Edie  Ochiltree,  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  Claver- 
house,  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Dugald  Dalghetts,  or  many  others, 
(indeed  almost  every  ether)  that  so  strongly  mark  these  contested 
works.  The  variety  of  information  which  is  every  where  called 
forth,  and  always  without  an  effort,  certainly  requires  more  intense 
study  than  any  lady  on  record  could  ever  have  been  capable  of. 

Another  point  of  comparison  also  presents  itself  between  male 
and  female  writers.  The  latter,  very  naturally,  delight  in  describing 
the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  females  in  their  more  retired  moments; 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  are  much  fitter  for  that  task  than 
men.  Now,  the  author  of  Waverly  seldom  or  never  pursues  his 
delineations  of  female  character  into  those  scenes  which  occur  out 
of  the  presence  of  the  other  sex,  or,  at  least,  which  a  man  may 
not  be  easily  acquainted  with.  I  am  almost  sure  there  is  not  a 
scene  in  these  works  which  displays  the  acute  insight  into  feminine 
peculiarities  of  character  that  we  meet  in  the  productions  of  the  best 
female  writers.  This  alone  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  author 
is  not  a  woman.  In  short,  the  argument  in  favor  of  Mrs  Scott  is 
either  utterly  untenable,  or  has  so  little  of  probability,  that  we  can 
only  suppose  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  books  in  question  to  be  her 
work.  The  London  Editors  acknowledge  a  certain  part  to  be  Sir 
Waiter's  ;  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  adding  what  I  have  done — that 
the  portion  remaining  to  Mrs.  Scott  is  so  trifling  at  to  render  the 
idea  ridiculous  that  he,  who  could  write  so  much,  would  forfeit  his 
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claim  to  the  whole,  by  making  use  of  so  worthless  an  assistance. 
Sir  W.  may  not  be  the  sole  author,  but  he  is  confessed  to  be  so  in 
some  degree ;  and  the  only  claimant  for  the  rest  is  proved  to  be 
totaiiy  ?ncapable  of  so  arduous  an  undertaking. 

The  London  Editor  speaks  very  confidently  of  the  evidence  which 
he  has  tor  his  assertions ;  but  1  think  I  may  fairly  question  even 
that.  V\  e  are  told  that  the  information  comes  from  a  general  officer 
who  is  acquainted  with  Mrs.  T.  Scott.  Now,  it  is  quite  plain  that 
the  concealment  of  the  author's  name  must  arise  from  some  stronger 
motive  than  mere  caprice ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  secret  would 
not  be  divulged  lightly.  Tf  many  in  Canada  knew  it,  we  should 
long  since  have  heard  it ;  and  when  any  man  of  honor  is  individually 
entrusted  with  a  confidential  secret,  he  would  scarcely  communicate 
it  to  any  one,  and,  least  of  all,  to  so  leaky  an  ear  as  that  of  an 
Editor.  The  gallant  officer,  not  telling  it  publicly,  proves  that  he 
considered  it  a  secret;  and  that  a  soldier  (of  course  a  man  of 
honor)  should  take  the  most  effectual  mearis  of  publishing  a  secret 
which  he  pretended  to  conceal,  is  absolutely  incredible. 

The  impression  which  these  tales  have  made  upon  ray  imagination 
would  urge  me  to  multiply  remarks  upon  their  merits,  and  to  point 
out  the  excusable  faults  which  the  author  has  run  into ;  but  Reviews 
of  them  have  been  multiplied  without  end,  and  your  own  publication 
has  not  been  backward  upon  that  point.  And,  besides,  as  my  own 
mind  was  powerfully  seized  on  by  the  magic  of  imagination,  and 
diverted  from  more  serious  (I  can  hardly  say  more  useful)  studies, 
I  shall  very  shortly  communicate  to  you  my  thoughts  upon  The 
general  tendency  of  novel-7-eading. 

Ballymag,  Oct.  25th.  Jeoffroy  Fogarty. 

P.  S. — The  little  widow,  after  my  wasting  a  fortnight  on  her, 
lias  basely  jilted  me,  so  I  still  remain,  and  shall  always  continue,  an 
old  bachelor. 


LONGINUS  AND  BLAIR'S  LECTURES  ON  TASTE  AND  THE 
SUBLIME  CONTRASTED. 

The  treatises,  which  form  the  subject  of  comparison,  differ  from 
each  other  in  three  very  material  points,  namely,  their  views  of  the 
subject,  the  manner  of  treating  it,  and  the  stile.  Longinus  exhibits 
in  his  work  the  most  alluring  display  of  the  beauties  and  Jlovoers  of 
cQmposition.     Blair  endearours  to  expose  to  view  the  raot  which  is 
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deeply  buried  under  the  inert  weight  of  metaphysical  difficulties. 
The  former  inspires  an  ardent  passion  to  taste  the  fruit :  whilst  the 
latter  cautiously  dissuades  the  reader  from  a  surfeit.  The  pen  of 
the  Grecian  critic,  like  an  imitative  flatterer,  suits  itself  to  the  various 
feelings  and  circumstances  it  is  employed  to  describe  :  but  that  of 
the  Scottish  writer,  the  instrument  of  a  sedate  and  tranquil  mind, 
flows  on  in  an  uninterrupted  and  uniform  course.  For  this  differ- 
ence in  the  stile,  manner  and  views  of  the  respective  treatises,  the 
reader  is  prepared,  in  some  degree,  by  the  nature  of  the  objections 
which  either  critic  supposes  likely  to  be  advanced  against  his  work, 
and  by  the  replies  they  offer  which  may  with  great  propriety  be 
termed  the  prefatory  introductions  of  the  essays.  Longinus  in 
opposition  to  those  who  deny  the  possibility/  of  reducing  sublimity  to 
rules,  and  allege  that  it  is  the  oflfepring  of  nature,  not  of  doctrine, 
maintains  :  *"  That  though  Nature  rules  supreme  in  the  great  and 
pathetic,  yet  she  is  not  destitute  of  method  in  her  operations ;"  and, 
also,  f"  that  it  is  to  art  we  are  indebted  for  knowing  that  there  are 
some  excellencies  in    compoeition   solely  attainable  by  nature." 

It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  Nature,  both  in  her  internal 
operations  and  in  her  external  features,  exhibits,  at  certain  times  and 
places,  such  different  aspects  and  appearances  as  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  excite  particular  and  appropriate  sensations  in  the  mind. 
That  these  correspondent  emotions  do  invariably  attend  the  presence 
of  their  natural  causes,  except  in  minds,  in  consequence  of  this  de- 
ficiency, pronounced  to  be  depraved,  is  also  universally  admitted. 
Further,  no  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  classic 
writers  either  of  poetry  or  prose,  trill  venture  to  deny  that  there 
have  been  such  verbal  descriptions  of  those  aspects  and  appearances 
in  nature  as  have  always  awakened  feelings  of  equal  intensity  and  si- 
milar in  kind  to  those  which  the  presence  of  the  objects  theraselvee 
would  have  produced.  Now,  Longinus,  as  appears  by  hit  words, 
asserted  merely  the  possibility  of  ttiking,  as  it  were,  draughts  or  im- 
pressions of  those  aspects  and  descriptions,  whose  effect  is  invariable, 
and  leaving  them  under  the  name  of  rules  as  models  to  guide  the 
judgment  of  the  reader.  This  statement  bears  a  precise  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  his  allegation  ;  for  as  a  powerful  delineation  of  a 
sublime  object  can  raise  the  soul  almost  to  the  same  degree  of  ec-- 

*  Jiongipijs  de  sub,  p.  10.  1.  I.       .      f  Longinus,  p.  10. 1.  8, 
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Stacy  that  attends  the  palpable  presence  of  the  object  itself,  so  a 
lively  description  of  the  justicie,  and  an  accurate  dissection  of  the 
component  parts  of  this  delineation  must  at  Once  instruct  and  animate 
the  reader  to  delineate,  in  a  similar  manner,  like  objects  of  sublimity 
whenever  they  occur.  The  critic  does  not  affect  to  provide  objects 
of  sublimity  for  his  youthful  friend.  "  They  are,"  as  Blair  says, 
*'  to  be  found  every  where  in  nature."  But  observing  that  particular 
appearances  in  nature  always  produce  grand  impressions,  he  lays  it 
down  as  a  rule  that  appearances  of  a  similar  description  are  sublime  ; 
and  also  observing  that  some  verbal  delineations  of  these  objects 
also  produce  equally  grand  impressions  on  the  mind,  he  establishes 
it  as  a  maxim  that  these  delineations  are  specimens  of  sublime  com- 
position. These  he  proceeds  to  analyse,  and  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigation are  dictates  and  rules  which  really  and  effectually  teach 
the  art  of  sublimity  in  writing.  To  those  who  deny  the  expediency 
of  rules  and  recoil  from  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  as  being  calculated 
to  teach  merely  a  fictitious  unsubstantial  kind  of  eloquence  consist- 
ing of  tropes  and  adventitious  ornaments.  Dr.  Blair  replies,  "  Critical 
rules  are  designed  chiefly  to  shew  the  faults  that  ought  to  be 
avoided,  to  Nature  we  must  be  indebted  for  the  production  of  emi- 
nent beauties  ;"  and  again,  "  Rules  cannot  inspire  genius,  but  they 
can  direct  and  assis|  it ;  they  cannot  remedy  barrenness,  but  they 
may  correct  redundancy."  Rules,  therefore,  are  esteemed  by  Blair 
the  bridle  to  restrain  the  impetuous  extravagance  of  nature,  and  the 
beacon  to  mark  the  dangerous  shoals  on  which  unpilotted  genius, 
may  be  wrecked  ;  whilst  Longinus  considers  tliem  the  correct  stamps' 
and  lively  resemblance  of  natural  beauty,  by  which  the  imagination, 
may  be  fired  at  the  same  time  that  the  judgment  is  improved.  To 
these  different  estimations  of  the  importance  and  use  of  art  in 
composition  must  be  attributed  the  difference  of  stile  and  manner 
discoverable  in  the  works  of  these  celebrated  critics.  For  the 
modern  writer  making  no  exertion  to  rouse  the  native  genius  to 
emulation,  or  distend  the  soul's  capacity  by  that  sensation  which 
is  the  object  of  enquiry,  dives,  on  the  contrary,  into  the  abyss  of  a 
metaphysical  disquisition  concerning  the  faculty  of  taste  and  the 
foundation  of  sublimity  in  nature.  By  this  method  the  sensation 
itself,  even  had  it  by  any  means  been  recently  impressed  on  the 
reader's  mind,  would  be  instantly  drowned  and  overwhelmed.  "  Vv^hen 
we  would  lay  firm  hold  of  the  feelings  of  taste  and  subject  them  tQ 
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a  regular  discussion,  they  are  always  ready  to  elude  our  grasp."  Oa 
the  other  hand,  to  stamp  a  strong  and  well  defined  impression  on 
the  imagination  seems  to  have  been  the  primary  object  of  the  illus- 
trious Greek.  Dilated  in  soul  by  copiously  imbibing  the  refined 
spirits  of  the  authors  whom  he  approves  of,  he  soars  repeatedly  into 
the  loftiest  regions  of  sublimity  and  communicates,  bo'ih  by  his  stile 
and  manner,  a  portion  of  his  own  buoyancy  to  his  readers  ;  nor  does 
he  hide  from  their  view  the  concatenating  links  by  which  their  con- 
ceptions are  bound,  as  it  were,  to  his,  but  in  the  highest  pitch  of  their 
flight  subjects  to  their  inspection  the  figures,  the  expressions  and  the 
melody  which  contributed  to  their  elevation,  "  shewing  that  sobriety 
is  necessary  even  in  the  drunkenness  of  ardour."  Thus,  Dr.  Blair's 
assertion  that  "  it  is  to  nature  we  are  indebted  for  the  production 
of  eminent  beauties"  is  met  by  Longinus  :  "  There  is  another  path 
leading  to  sublimity,  M'hat  is  it  ?  the  imitation  of  the  great  Poets  and 
Historians  our  predecessors  ;  for  many  are  divinely  wrapt  by  the  in- 
spiration of  another."  His  own  successful  imitation  of  various  stiles 
bears  the  most  ample  and  incontrovertible  testimony  to  the  solidity 
and  justice  of  his  observation.  To  evince  this,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  mention  that  evidently  imitative  passage,  in  which,  whilst  he  relates 
the  extraordinary  skill  and  power  of  Demosthenes  in  winding  up  an 
involved  sentence  and  liberating  his  audience  painfully  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  the  conclusion,  he  himself  creates  similar  suspense  in 
the  breast  of  an  attentive  reader  and  is  equally  successful  in  removing 
it.  The  contrast  of  stiles  exhibited  in  a  single  passage  — that  noble 
comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  orators  must  strike  the  most 
superficially  glancing  eye  :   "  o  jttev  litisn^o?  ^tx  to  /Lurn  ^tui  \x.xa-rxy  en 

ii     TX^m     pu/UVJi,     Ot<VOT))T«?,     OtO»     KCtltl     Tl    Xfiot.    Kdl    XHXpTTX^liV      (rx/l%-T/i)    Ti'Jt 

Trxoiiy.x^otT  XV  »)  xs^aivvs;"  o  ei  Kiki^uv  ax;  xft,(p iXx^rii  T^j  £|tt7r^i](r^o?,  tiuxi 
TTXtTti  vif-iiTxi  Kxt  xvxXiiTxi  TToXXo  iy^uv  y.xi  iTTiuoyov  xii  ro  X.X10V  y.xt  aixy-XtiPcva- 
ftuftivov  xXXot'  xXXoiui;  iv  xvtu  kxi  y.xrx  oixdo^x^  X)ixr^i(p6f*iv.  The  rapid 
enumeration  of  distinct  qualities  in  the  first  part  of  this  sentence, 
the  neglect  of  tardy  conjunctions  and  the  simile  so  precipitately 
closing  the  sentence,  that  it  seems  only  at  that  instant  to  have 
struck  the  writer's  brain  and  to  have  been  conveyed  like  the  electric 
fluid  to  his  pen,  are  decidedly  Demosthenic;  but  in  the  latter  portion 
of  the  period  we  almost  behold  Cicero  himself  formally  ushering  in 
the  simile,  **  w;  xfc,iptXxipr,i  n?  fjtt^r^jjcr^o?,"  then  searching  for  the  attri- 
butes of  coincrdence  between  it  and  the  subject  "  %-xiiryi  nunxi  kxi. 
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etyaXuTdt"  and,  lastly,  splitting  with  minute  solicitude  these  attributes 
into  specific  fractions,  "  ttoX^^o  ey^Mv,"  &c.  &c.  Against  this  passage, 
however,  and  indeed  the  entire  treatise,  some  objections  have  been 
advanced  in  the  second-last  number  of  the  Northern  monarch  of 
literature— the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  conflagration  and  the  thun- 
derbolt, they  alledge,  communicate  no  clear  ideas  of  the  different 
qualities  of  the  orators  and  the  whole  treatise  has  beea  written  for 
effect.  Now  let  us  suppose  it  were  only  stated  that  the  eloquence 
of  one  man  had  the  characters  of  lightning,  and  that  of  another  of 
a  conflagration,  would  not  the  ideas  of  rapidity,  straight-forwardness 
and  irresistible  force,  flash  upon  our  intellects  from  the  former 
simile,  and  from  the  latter  those  of  gradual  advance,  expansive 
volume  and  voracious  consumption  of  matter  ?  Would  we  not 
instantly  conceive,  that  the  effect  of  the  oratory  of  one  should  have 
been  a  sudden  and  paralysing  emotion,  whilst  the  declamation  of  the 
other  would  be  saluted  by  the  imperceptible  rise  of  soul-dilating 
admiration  ?  But  the  transcendant  critic  has  not  merely  offered  these 
different  modifications  of  the  fiery  element  as  pictures  of  the  diverse 
qualities  of  the  rival  orators,  but  has  also  expressly  traced,  and 
clearly  pointed  out,  the  distinct  features  in  which  the  resemblance  is 
to  be  found.  Indeed  insensibility  to  the  essential  difference  of  quali- 
fications implied  in  the  bare  undecorated  similies  would  argue  in  any 
other,  but  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  who  assumes  as  much  infallibility 
in  his  decisions  as  the  Pope,  and  thinks  his  understanding  as  inviolate 
from  attack  as  was  the  person  of  a  Roman  tribune,  a  strange  degree 
of  dullness  and  deficiency  not  even  of  genius  but  of  common  sense. 
To  the  second  charge  that  the  work  was  written  for  effect,  if  the  words 
are  used  in  their  vulgar  sense,  namely,  that  it  assumes  a  capacity 
which  it  has  not  substance  to  fill,  and  an  external  finery  which  its 
intrinsic  value  will  not  afford,  we  offer  a  distinct  contradiction  and 
appeal  to  the  only  evidence  the  matter  will  admit  of,  the  experience 
of  every  reader  who  is  possessed  of  talents  to  scrutinise,  impartiality 
to  judge,  and  candour  to  acknowledge  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  study  of  the  work.  That  the  treatise  is  neither  abstruse  nor 
theoretic  is  admitted  ;  but  it  cannot  surely  be  maintained,  that  a 
work  which  does  not  profess  to  be  philosophical  or  dig  into  the 
bowels  of  metaphysics  in  order  to  lay  open  the  roots  from  whence 
our  sensations  spring,  is  totally  destitute  of  solidity  or  matter.  The 
flower  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  the  succeeding  apple  grateful  to 
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tlie  taste,  possess  a  consistence  and  a  body  as  well  as  the  root  from 
whence  they  are  derived.  It  is  not  to  the  sage,  who  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  capillary  attraction,  and  can  ti'ace  the 
nutritious  sap  from  the  fibres  of  the  root  to  the  remotest  tendril  of 
the  tree,  that  a  man  of  sense  would  apply  to  convert  his  weed- 
covered  land  into  a  fruitful  garden.  No,  the  inquisitive  botanist  or 
pi-actical  gardener,  who,  from  experience  and  observation  reasons 
thus :  "  under  such  a  cliinate  and  in  such  a  soil  I  have  seen  the 
carnation  and  the  tulip  Avear  the  most  lovely  hues,  the  grape  yield 
the  most  luscious  juice,  or  the  flowers  perfume  the  air  with  the  most 
fragrant  odours.  I  shall  form  a  compost  to  resemble  the  native  soil, 
select  an  aspect  to  produce  genial  heat,  and  temper  the  warmth  of 
the  green-house  to  meet  the  original  circumstances  of  the  plant." 
He  it  is,  that  can  cultivate  with  skill  the  native  plants  which  freely 
vegetate  in  a  luxuriant  soil,  and  increase  the  wealth  and  beauty  of 
his  fields  by  the  exotic  productions  of  a  milder  clime.  Such  an 
observer  is  Longinus  of  the  beauties  produced  in  various  kinds  of 
composition,  and  ^uch  an  imitator  is  he  of  the  manner  and  stile  from 
whence  those  beauties  derived  their  nourishment  and  culture.  The 
very  effort  and  exertions  to  soar  after  the  objects  of  his  admiration, 
and  to  force  his  language  to  keep  pace  with  his  conceptions,  which 
are  so  clearly  visible  in  his  work,  and  which  §eem  to  have  excited 
the  animadversions  of  the  reviewer,  furnish,  as  we  conceive,  the 
strongest  claim  to  general  approbation.  For  as  the  soul  of  any 
individual  is  animated  to  the  execution  of  beneficent,  brave  or 
virtuous  actions,  rather  by  the  vicinity  and  presence  of  others  who 
energetically  devote  their  faculties  to  such  purposes,  than  by  any 
didactic  or  moral  discourse  whatever;  so  it  is  also  nlore  forcibly 
roused  to  the  conception  and  expression  of  sublime  sentiments  by 
the  example  of  the  aspiring  and  vigorous  Longinus,  than  by  the 
lectures  of  the  tranquil  and  contented  Blair.  Having  made  use  of 
the  opportunity  presented  by  these  objections,  to  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  difference  of  manner,  and  the  consequent  difference 
of  stile  in  the  works  of  these  celebrated  critics,  we  shall  now  endea- 
vour to  follow  the  modern  philosopher  into  that  dark  and  intricate 
department  of  the  subject,  whose  difficulties  he  endeavours  to 
smooth,  and  whose  nature  he  strives  to  investigate.  *'  Taste"  is 
defined  by  Blair,  "  the  power  of  receiving  pleasure  from  the  beauties 
of  n^iturg  or  pf  art/'     If  this  be  taste,  some  other  faculty  it  must  be 
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which  is  affected  by  those  sublimities  in  nature  or  in  art,  that  often 
excite  a  painful  throbbing  in  the  breast,  and  an  uneasy  distension  of 
the  soul.  The  power  of  being  disgusted  by  a  paltry  action,  vulgar 
expression,  or  creeping  reptile  is  not  Taste,  and  yet  in  common 
phraseology  that  faculty,  which  recoils  from  natural,  or  artificial 
deformity,  is  denominatod  Taste  as  well  as  'that,  which  is  delighted 
with  natural  or  artificial  beauty.  Taste  would  certainly  be  more 
adequately  defined,  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  is  affected  with 
all  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain  from  the  sensible  and  moral  quali- 
ties of  objects.  We  shall  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  seduced  into  a 
detail  of  our  own  view  of  the  subject,  but  cannot  withhold  our 
opinion,  that  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart's  objection  to  this  definition  of 
Blair,  does  not  exhibit  all  that  sagacity  and  depth  of  intellect  for 
which  he  has  been  so  justly  celebrated.  His  objection  is,  that  some 
people  vulgar  in  their  habits,  and  whose  education  has  been 
neglected,  exhibit  stronger  emotions  of  ecstasy  and  delight  at  the 
presence  of  a  beautifid  object  either  in  poetry  or  painting,  than  men 
of  the  most  refined  minds  and  most  delicate  judgment,  and  yet  that 
the  former  have  not  the  smallest  pretension  to  that  Taste  which  the 
latter  are  acknowledged  to  possess.  In  this  objection  the  word 
Taste  signifying  that  natural  faculty  which  is  defined  by  Blair,  is 
confounded  with  the  same  word  used  to  signify  an  acquired  facility 
of  discrimination,  and  the  definition  of  Taste  meaning  one  thing  is 
objected  to,  because  that  definition  does  not  apply  to  the  same  word 
meaning  quite  another  thing.  As  well  might  it  be  objected  to  a 
proposition  defining  a  yard  to  be  a  measure  of  three  feet,  that  the 
definition  does  not  apply  to  the  word  when  it  is  used  to.  signify  some 
jKirt  of  a  ship.  Analogy  will  make  the  matter  more  clear.  "  The 
understanding  is  defined  by  Locke,  the  power  of  perceiving  the 
existence  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  the  signification  of  signs  and  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas.  Now  an  illiterate  man 
may  at  once  perceive  that  agreement  or  disagreement  which  might 
create  much  trouble,  and  occupy  much  attention  in  a  well  informed 
individual,  to  discover ;  therefore  according  to  Locke's  definition,  an 
ignorant  person  would-  be  possessed  of  more  understanding  than 
another  whose  mind  was  better  cultivated,  and  whose  experience 
was  more  enlarged,  a  conclusion  which  involves  as  much  seeming- 
inconsistency  both  in  itself,  and  with  received  opinions  as  did  that 
derived  by  Mr.  Stewart  from  Blair's  definition  ;  but  in  truth  neitlter 
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of  these  deductions  contradicted  the  respective  definitions ;  lor  it 
was  the  natural  understanding  and  the  natural  Taste  that  were 
defined  the  powers  of  receiving  pleasure  or  of  perception  :  and 
therefore  the  ilhterate  man,  who  could  quickly  see  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  two  remote  ideas,  or  who  would  be  wrapt  with 
ecstasy  at  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  painting,  may  in  this  sense  be 
said  to  enjoy  a  more  profound  understanding  or  a  better  taste,  than 
another  more  polished  by  cultivation,  or  more  extensive  in  know- 
ledge who  would  occupy  time  in  discovering  the  one,  or  with  cold- 
ness point  out  the  beauties  of  the  other.  A  natural  taste,  an 
improved  taste,  and  an  acquired  taste,  are  words  in  daily  use,  each 
of  which  has  obviously  an  appropriate  and  peculiar  signification  : 
the  natural  taste  is  that  defined  as  above  by  Blair ;  an  improved 
taste  is  the  natural  faculty,  combined  with  that  quickness  in  the 
discovery  of  its  proper  objects,  which  is  afforded  by  cultivation  and 
experience  ;  an  acquired  taste  is  that  which,  of  itself  weak  and 
languid,  judges  of  beauty  or  deformity  by  the  rules  and  observations 
of  others,  rather  than  by  any  pleasure  or  dissatisfaction  commu- 
nicated by  the  object  to  itself.  Thus,  William  has  a  taste  for  poetry 
implies  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  the  subject  of  that  art,  but  William 
has  a  taste  in  poetry,  implies  an  acquired  facility  and  skill  in  discover- 
ing the  beauties,  or  detecting  the  blemishes  of  a  work.  Mr.  Stewart 
endeavoured  to  shew,  that  Taste  consisted  in  the  power  of  discrimi- 
nating what  custom  has  held  up  as  beauties  or  denounced  as  . 
deformities  in  any  work  of  art :  that  it  was  in  fact  but  a  modification  '♦ 
of  the  rational  faculty,  and  therefore  in  limine  objected  to  Blair's 
definition  which  inculcates  the  notion  of  Taste  being  an  original 
and  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind ;  the  cause  which  led  to  this 
diversity  of  opinion  is  obvious ;  custom,  the  "  norma  loquendi," 
applied  the  word  Taste  both  to  the  natural  faculty,  and  to  the 
acquired  power  of  discrimination,  and  therefore  Mr.  Stewart  cavilled, 
we  imagine  rather  unreasonably,  with  the  definition  of  the  word  in 
one  sense,  because  it  did  not  apply  to  the  other.  Having  thus 
corrected  the  inadequacy  of  the  definition,  which  before  limited 
Taste  to  the  power  of  receiving  pleasurable  sensations  from  beautiful 
objects,  and  having  demonstrated  the  weakness  of  the  foundation 
on  which  Mr.  Stewart's  objection  rested ;  we  now  proceed  to  inves- 
tigate the  manner  in  which  Taste  is  said  by  Blair  to  receive 
injprovement  both  from  reason  and  experience.     This  investigatioa 
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m\\  evince  that  the  acquired  habit  emphatically  stiled,  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
Taste  is  but  a  combination  of  the  understanding  and  exercise  with 
that  natural  sensibility,  by  Blair  emphatically  stiled,  Taste.  "  Placing 
internal  taste  therefore  on  the  footing  of  a  simple  sense,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  frequent  exercise  and  curious  attention  to  its  proper 
objects,  must  greatly  heighten  its  power."  But  placing  taste  on  the 
footing  of  an  internal  faculty,  its  power  is  certainly  enlarged  by 
repeated  exercise,  in  the  same  way  that  reason,  by  habit,  becomeg 
more  energetic  and  comprehensive.  The  first  effort  made  by  the 
latter  faculty  is  simply  to  receive  the  idea,  which  is  called  perception: 
the  next  is  to  discern  its  difference  from  others,  and  then  comes 
comparing  it  with  others,  either  intuitively  by  juxta-position  or 
demonstratively  by  the  intervention  of  intermediate  ideas.  Thi» 
power  of  comparison  is  so  much  assisted  by  habit,  that  the  mind 
often  mistakes  the  demonstration  arising  from  the  mediation  of 
several  ideas  for  intuitive  certainty.  Thus  also  the  Taste  is  first 
delighted  by  a  single  object,  the  tout  ensemble  for  instance  of  a 
picture ;  to  it  is  presently  added  the  gratification  arising  from 
another,  suppose  the  colouring  ;  then  that  from  another,  the  propor- 
tion :  and  these  three  distinct  sensations  of  pleasure  with  many 
others  combined  instantaneously,  by  the  force  of  habit,  into  a  single 
feeling  of  delight  constitute  the  extasy  of  a  connoisseur  when  he 
beholds  a  Rubens  or  a  Guide.  This  division  of  one  extatic  emotion 
into  a  number  of  sensations,  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  natural  affections.  Sterne  says,  "  In  part 
of  Lord  Kaim's  elements  of  criticism,  he  says,  that  music  improves 
the  relish  of  a  banquet,  that  I  deny,  any  more  than  painting  might  do, 
they  are  both  additional  pleasures,  as  well  as  conversation  is,  but  are 
perfectly  distinct  notices."  Thus  then  is  the  Taste  improved  by  expe- 
rience, but  when  Blair  adds,  "we  are  pleased  through  our  natural 
sense  of  beauty,  reason  shews  us  why,  and  upon  what  grounds  :"  he 
seems  to  attribute  to  reason  an  effect  and  power,  to  which  she  has  never 
attained  in  men  whose  talents  are  known  to  have  been  the  most  ex- 
alted, and  whose  industry  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  most  perseve- 
rinff.  Reason  has  covered  the  firm  earth  with  the  fixed  habitations  of 
mortals,  and  suited  the  sail-winged  castles  of  the  mariner  to  the 
restless  nature  of  the  ocean  ;  she  has  mocked,  in  the  instruments  of 
war,  the  noise  and  ruin  of  a  conflict  amidst  the  clouds  of  heaven ; 
and  in  preparing  the   armaments  of  peace,  has  substituted  for  the 
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dumb  animals  her  subjects,  the  invincible  force  of  elastic  vapour  ; 
from  the  leaden  ore  she  has  fashioned  wings  for  perishable  words*, 
and  conveyed  the  sayings  of  the  Roman  sages  to  the  new-found 
savage  of  America.  Reason  has  plucked  the  lightning  from  the 
skyf ,  held  a  looking-glass  to  the  mind  of  man;}:,  and  corrected  the 
prejudices  of  the  wise  ||  ;  bslt  she  has  not  pointed  out  the  connecting 
links  by  which  external  objects  are  united  to  perceptions  in  the 
understanding  ;  she  has  not  explained  why,  and  upon  what  grounds, 
a  sensation  of  pleasure  attends  the  contemplation  of  what  are  termed 
beautiful  objects.  Let  any  one  behold  a  lovely  woman  and  then 
declare  the  manner  in  which>  and  the  cause  from  which,  his  delight 
originates :  should  he  imagine  it  a  sutHcient  answer  to  point  out  the 
harmonious  sweep  of  the  tapering  figure,  the  regularity  of  features, 
delicacy  of  colour,  sentiment  of  countenance,  and  every  distinct 
perfection ;  let  him  then  examine  whence  it  is  that  each  of  these 
kindle  satisfaction  in  his  soul,  and  he  shall  at  length  discover  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  matter  reaches  only  to  this,  that  his  Creator 
has  implanted  in  his  mind  the  faculty  of  being  pleased  by  a  par- 
ticular conformation  of  external  objects.  This  faculty  is  called  the 
Taste  by  Blair,  and  the  common  observation  that  a  man  has  a  bad 
taste,  when  he  likes  a  woman  not  reputed  handsome,  supports  his 
opinion.  That  it  receives  no  assistance  or  improvement  direcflij 
from  reason,  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations  ;  first, 
the  moment  the  pleasurable  sensation  is  subjected  to  the  analysis 
of  reason,  it  vanishes  into  tlie  dusky  atmosphere  of  calculation 
and  leaves  nothing  behind  but  the  quality  that  first  excited  it.  The 
faculty  of  receiving  pleasure  then,  cannot  be  immediately  assisted 
by  an  operation  which  suspends  the  pleasure.  Secondly,  if  reason 
gave  any  direct  assistance  to  the  taste,  the  most  reasoning  minds 
should  possess  most  of  it,  and  be  most  powerfully  affected.  But  every 
day's  experience  evinces,  that  the  most  vehement  sensations  of 
delight  from  a  beautiful,  or  of  awe  from  a  sublime  object,  are  not 
to  be  found  amongst  people  of  the  greatest  rational  powers.  Lastly, 
to  take  an  instance  from  the  learned  critic  himself:  "  Why  should 
the  taste  in  the  reign  of  the   second   Charles  be  more  corrupt   and 
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should  be  at  the  head  of  the  cliuiax. 
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impure,  than  when  Reason  was,  comparatively,  in  her  infancy."  His 
reply,  that  the  example  of  a  depraved  Comt  or  of  a  few  learned 
men  tainted  by  particular  vices,  may  have  corrupted  the  general 
taste,  seems  lame  and  incomplete  ;  because,  if  the  faculty  of  taste 
derive  any  immediate  aid  or  improvement  from  that  of  reason, 
nothing  can  prevent  the  progression  of  the  former  towards  im- 
provement from  keeping  pace  with  that  of  the  latter  ;  nothing  can 
prevent  a  more  reasoning  age  from  possessing  more  taste  than  a 
less  reasoning  one.  But  if  reason  be  supposed  the  caterer  for  the 
appetite  of  taste,  if  she  only  provides  the  materials  for  the  exercise 
of  her  sister  faculty,  whenever  she  is  employed  on  subjects  beneath 
her  dignity,  and  in  the  era  above-mentioned,  she  serves  up  unwhole- 
some and  morbid  food  to  meet  the  hungering  of  taste.  Thus,  to 
the  question  *'  Who  will  seriously  maintain  that  the  taste  of  a 
Hottentot  or  a  Laplander  is  as  delicate  and  correct  as  that  of  a 
Longinus  or  an  Addison  ;'"  we  reply,  who  will  venture  to  deny  that 
the  native  tastes  of  a  Quintilian  or  a  Blair  may  have  been  shrouded 
under  the  mats  of  Owhyhee  or  the  furs  of  New  Zealand,  and  that 
they  have  wanted  but  the  materials  supplied  by  a  well-improved 
reason,  to  enrich  the  world  with  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  or  the  insti- 
tutes of  oratory. 

D.  M'G. 
(to  he  coJitinited.) 

SPECIMENS  OF  ROMAIC  LITERATURE. 

(To  the  Editors  of  the  Dublin  Magazine,) 

Gentlemen, 
The  Romaic  language,  which  is  at  present  so  strenuously  culti- 
vated in  the  countries  where  it  is  vernacular,  is  become  an  object 
of  daily  increasing  interest  to  the  literary  world  in  general.  As 
compositions  in  that  language  are  a  very  scarce  commodity  in  this 
country,  I  trust  that  the  following  specimens  will  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  such  of  your  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  it.  I  have 
transcribed  them  from  a  volume  intituled  "  The  effect  of  Love," 
published  at  Venice  in  1816.  The  modern  Greek  term  for  those 
"  songs"  {rfetyoZ^ix,)  affords  a  curious  instance  of  a  word  returning 
to  its  original  meaning,  after  having  been  employed  for  centuries 
in  a  different  sense.  E.  S, 
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1. 

*  CI  'Pooov  uoaioTocrov  rm  KovXovoicov  Ko^uvce,, 
2s  (Tivoi,  fBXiToj  au^a^uv  Ta    K^MTOg   ilKQVa,, 
'AX^j^/fa  (TMS-OTCCTOv  hiKov  ra  ^oy^^Xt  zicoLiy 
Kai'sv'  kzsTo,  (rrjfJLiiicx,  ra  Tsotrug  h\v  uffTz^zlffui. 
Tov'K^coroe,  rou  tcrro^Sv  '^a^irayL.ivov  viovy 
K.CC/  (TV  $ot,  cf.v%7i  ra,  Xoito,  &i(rai  to  uXsio  u^ouov, 
^coriav  o' R^coTu;  tc^ocnly   zee)   (pXoys^riv  XDCf^Tru^a, 
Ma  «   yj  yXvKicc   (ra  ri  ^cooia,  D(,^pcc'7rrn  fj.i  7<;v^oc^cc. 
Ta  (pvXXcc  l^ii  (Tccv  zsTi^a,,   rayKci^ia.  axruv  /^eX;;, 
fl(rav  ccvrov  y^  \(TX)  KTv^rag  tittots  ^\v  (ti  ^zXny 
K<  0,   ri  Xoytjg  ra'K^MTog  zuXriyoug  o(Toi  Xa^(^avovv 
Mg(ra  roug  T0(raig  X'^i-'  ^^  ^^''  ^^''^  fcccrocXctfilSuviiVy 
xLtQ  k   rj  evoooia  (ra  ri  ccK^ct  7<ya  an  zoo^'/]. 
K.a,f/yVit  aot^ivcc  ccyKoc^iiv  rag  srcvs^  va,  (JUT)  voicu^t}* 
Ma  TffoXXcc  7!rB^i(r(roT£^ov  ro  Xtyoy^^oviov  era. 
Tov  f/^oicc^sig  oc'Ta^o(,XXa,KTCc  kcx.)  etg  to  TAr^ocrcoTov  (ra, 
'E«s7  Tff   ocv^sIts  KccTiriy   f/.\  Toug  KaXoiTtg  IX'TTi^zg 
Ma^a/v£(r^g  h,ui  y^aviirh,   (rjBvvvztrh  trav  T^tf/.rXi^ig. 
OvTCijg  <puTov  Y.^ojTiKOv  Tua  oXoc  (ra  wt^yaivavj 
Ka)  fj!.ovov  roc  zsXnycoy^a.rcc  ruv  uyKoc^tcHv  tra  fjuivav, 

fjC  \KO(.Ti^vrri(riv  ug  (^v^of, 
fjL,a  yi<pu,vi(n  to  s'n^og. 
Ka<  ccvoci(r07}Tco  ug  Xi'^og, 


To  kyyzXiKov  <ra  71*^00^ 
Ka/  Tojv  ^ivay^j^wv  to  ttXJjS-o^ 
*H  Zf^T]  f/,a  Sivui  f/^u^og 

TlaVTCX.   70   KO^f^l^'    TK^OC^ily 

Ka<  0    Yi^cug  ^i  r^a^a^g/, 
K«3"g  (ra  ^ctTid  (/ji  (r<pdTti, 
'A^\"Ay^\   Ax}       _- 

AvTYj    61V    CCTT&XlTKrf^SVri 

Asi*  Tj^sv^ei  Ti  voi  yivriy 

'Ax  !  "Ax !  "Ax  !  ■     - 


^K,vocTov  sv^vg  f^B  recoil, 
rrjv  Kuphiav  (/.a  a^Tra^ii 


pcuTy](ro(,i  TT^v  Ti  wa^-a/i'g; ; 

Kt   OtT    TOV   K^UTCC  ^df/AHrJi 

TO  Kipz(/ji  ga  Tff^otryAvei, 
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3. 
BAPBAPA  rPHrOPIEBNA  AX  ! 

'A^ioXccT^evT'/j  (JLH  l^ot^fSct^a  T^yiyo^iiQvcc  ! 
WXs^w-^a  70  tXc(,pov  im,  zcci  rj^og  to  yXvKo, 

^izi  era  ocTTTO  $-ou,oc  f/,sXi  otocv  XaX^j, 
Wccpv  to  trolSaooi/  trs,   oXiycc  ycx,^  /jLiXiig, 
t^'j'  7V)^r}  f^iir'  Ta7g  (kXXai;,  rj  a-'/j  ^  suf/^oppid. 
*^'o^ootv'^e7  !C    zv^^Dc'ivzi  oXt^v  Trjv  (rvvToo^pici, 
*^' vccpiSff-DC  zig  oXccig  \(rv  vTsoTs^slgy 
^voipiQ>}  jc   oT&piy^sig,  f/,tj  Xa^og  to  ^otpp^g* 

*^  mV   01   0(p^Xf.i,Oi   (Tiiy    VZ'ftTUO    (TCCV   Tag  KlVilg 

^'^ic/,cc  Tiic,  (TUKcoysig,   tc   g^-s  "^oyoiug, 
*~iiy^ccT>]  DCTvO  Xot^gj  eiirai  ^iy^ojPi^ouCi 
O' Xaig  (T  i(Ti  ^oj^yvrui  ccvToug  ^oo'yoa(pi$'a,7g, 
^'iXTii  TO  IXot^ov  era  /3Ag/X|M<a  ki  sXzvs-i^cov, 
>—*'^iccv  (pXoya,  (Syd^si  zcu  wy^,    vocl,   zciVsitcoy* 
\riv  c'Aaig  '  A(p^ohl^^  to,  kcIxXtj  (pucrixccy 

tti^Ol,(2&7oV  iOCOKZ    (TOl    TOC  VTSp(pV(riKd, 

Zs^xs;?  H,   Z(rv  Toc,7g  'Kdpeg,    sig  ocrag  o"s  ^oj^aVf 
l>  zoug  K(M  iTroiivaariv,    ccutcc  x,oc]  ccTrooin/. 
t>  ^loc  iicocs  ovTojg  to  vol  <rs  scrcc/fiy, 
^oiog  f/.8  ilv  y^zycLXo,   to  vcc  <r£  '?r^o(rzvi/oj. 

'O  TTig-og  tm  A. 

I  subjoin  a  translation  of  the  description,  with  which  the  first  of 
the  three  tales  which  constitute  this  volume  opens : — 

"  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  Turkey,  and  regal  residence  of 
the  Sultan,  is  a  city  which  lies  between  Asia  and  Europe,  and  a 
very  handsome  frontier-town  of  these  two  celebrated  and  populous 
quarters  of  the  earth.  The  beauty  of  its  local  situation  even  ni- 
duced  that  most  glorious  king,  I  mean  Constantine  the  Great,  to 
forsake  the  throne  of  Rome,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  to  transfer 
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the  seat  of  empire  from  thence  to  it ;  on  which  account  it  has  been 
called  New  Rome  and  Constantinople,  having  been  originally  an 
insignificant  castle,  under  the  denomination  of  Byzantium. 

"  This  city  has  on  the  one  side  the  Black,  on  the  other  the 
White,  Sea ;  tlie  former  of  which,  flowing  through  it,  forms  a  variety 
of  streams  and  meanders,  and  at  length  unites  with  the  latter. 
These  two  seas  confer  as  much  advantage  on  this  distinguished 
metropolis,  as  the  seven  eminences  on  which  it  is  built,  do  beauty. 
It  has  from  them  received  the  epithet  of  the  "  seven-hilled :"  and 
the  hills  themselves  are  covered  with  a  variety  of  palaces,  and  some 
with  diversified  gardens  and  enclosures,  which  are  at  all  times  formed 
by  the  breath  of  those  gentle  breezes  which  increase  and  foster 
love." 


RAMIRO; 

A  MS.   Tragedij,  hij  J.  B.  Clarke,  Esq.   s.t.c.d. 

The  Tragedy  of  "  Ramiro,"  from  which  the  following  arc  extracts, 
was  sent  to  us  for  insertion  ;  and,  willingl}^  would  we  gratify  our 
readers  by  presenting  them  v^  ith  the  entire,  but  for  the  plan  of  our 
publication,  which  as  it  takes  in  such  a  variety  of  subjec'ts,  so  it  pre- 
scribes a  limitation  to  the  several  articles  on  each  :  and  this,  by  the 
way,  we  beg  leave  to  offer  as  an  apology  to  some  of  our  correspon- 
dents for  the  interruption  of  such  literary  communications  as  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject  have  been  unavoidably  lengthened,  and  we  feel 
ourselves  particularly  called  upon  to  make  it  when  a  piece  of  com- 
position like  this  before  us  comes  to  our  hand,  and  from  siich  a  con- 
tributor as  Mr.  Clarke,  to  whom  we  are  under  so  many  obligations. 
We  rel)',  however,  with  greater  confidence  upon  the  indulgence  of 
our  friends,  as  it  nuist  have  appeared  how  little  we  have  consulted 
emolumentary  considerations,  while  v/e  labour  to  establish  a  publica- 
tion which,  from  its  progressive  improvement,  it  may  not  be  too  much 
to  say,  will  eventually  reflect  honor  upon  the  source  from  which  it 
emanates. 

The  specimens  from  "  Ramiro"  shall  speak  for  themselves  ;  indeed 
we  are  sorry  that  the  reason  we  have  specified  has  forced  us  only  to 
give  extracts.  We  have,  however,  selected  such  as  may  give,  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  whole,  and  tend  to  illustrate  the  plot.     The  Tragedy 
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is  founded  upon  the  old  models  of  dramatic  composition,  setting  off 
tliat  sti-ength,  boldness  of  imagery  and  interest  of  catastrophe,  for 
M-hieh  they  are  so  remarkable,  by  the  rich  and  delicate  drapery  of 
the  more  refined  modern  poetry.  It  is  to  be  ranked,  therefore,  in 
the  class  with  Barry  Cornwall's  dramatic  scenes ;  and  we  consider  it 
no  small  praise  when  we  declare  that  it  bears  the  same  characters, 
throughout,  that  so  distinctly  mark  those  elegant  and  classical  frag- 
ments. We  fear,  however,  that  the  German  Tragedian  has  infected 
our  correspondent,  and  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  Mr.  Clarke 
could  suffer  himself  to  be  wrought  upon,  among  such  worthless  imita- 
tors, by  his  gloom  of  horror,  and  evince,  at  the  same  time,  talent, 
poetic  spirit  and  feehng,  sufficient  to  make  him  be  regarded  as  an  able 
original.  We  shall  not,  at  present,  enter  into  particulars,  nor  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  natural  antipathy  we  feel  against 
those  "  Knights  of  the  Knife,"  we  shall  merely  instance  one  passage 
from  the  MSS  before  us  to  shew  that  the  charge  is  not  altogether 
unfounded : — 

If,  as  you  say,  there  be  such  grace  in  pray'r, 

String  me  a  rosary  of  Moorish  skulls. 

And  let  Almanzor's  head  be  the  tenth  bead. 

And  I  will  pray. 

two  or  three  more  such  charitable  sentiments  from  "  Ramiro,"  and 
— what  could  he  expect  ? — but  luckily  for  his  christianship  he  is  not 
quite  so  diabolical.  However,  as  we  said  before,  let  him  speak  for 
himself. — Ed. 

Act  L — Scene  II. 

A  magnificent  Apartment  in  the  Alhambra. — Adosinda  is  seen  silting 
upon  a  Persian  Carpet,  ivitli  a  diadem  on  her  head. 

[Soji  JMitsic   is  heard.] 

Ado. — Cease  these  sweet  strains,  my  l)reasl  is  deaf  to  music — 
I  lov'd  it  once — but  from  this  broken  heart 

„io...iiii  ^  Was  rudely  torn  the  soft  according  string 

h  d:)iri7-That  vibrated  to  melody — 

Not  the  soft  plainings  of  the  golden  Inte 

Sweet  Orpheus  strung,  can  give  my  soul  repose— 

hs-JiiCii  Yet  music  once  for  me  had  more  than  charms, 
.  ,,■•.;■,  And  tlie  M'ild  cadence  of  the  mountain  pipe 
To  me  was  rapture,  when  at  evening  close 
I  wander'd  careless  thro'  the  summer  gi-oves 
In  svveet  communion  with  my  mnch-lov'd  lord  — 
How  sweet  the  echoes  from  the  mountain  dales 
Broke  in  upon  our  souls — while  on  a  rock 
We  view'd  the  splendors  of  the  dying  day — 
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But  all  these  joys  are  lost — and  I'm  a  queen — 
O  God  !  Ramiro's  bride,  Almanzor's  queen— 
My  brain  will  madden  at  the  torturing  thought, 
What  means  this  crown  ? — why  should  it  mock  the  brow 
Where  clouded  sorrow  dwells — why  should  it  star 
The  night  that  glooms  on  melancholy's  front 
With  jewell'd  splendors — O  !    it  sits  too  heavy- 
It  weighs  upon  my  brain — I'll  cast  it  oiF, 

{Throwing  cff  the  Diadem.) 
Lie  there,  thou  mockery  of  happiness, 
How  vile  art  thou  to  me — when  I  compare  thee 
To  the  sweet  diadem  of  flowery  gems 
Wreath'd  by  the  hand  of  love  and  fondly  braided 
In  the  gloss'd  ringlets  of  my  raven  hair, 
And  smil'd  and  sigh'd  upon  by  him  I  lov'd — 
Would  I  were  dead — ere  memory  makes  me  mad- 
In  the  cold  church-yard  sleeping  soundly— sweetly— - 
Oh  !  that  the  myrtle's  melancholy  green 
And  yew-shade  mantled  o'er  my  midnight  grave, 
And  this  poor  heart  had  peace —         {bunting  into  teart.) 

{Abnanzor  enters.) 
Aim. — My  Adosinda  ! 

My  love  ! — my  queen  ! — ^why  stain  that  cheek  of  beauty- 
Why  dim  that  eye  of  light — dry  up  these  tears — 
Unwortliy  tears — I'd  love  to  see  thee  smile — 
A  qneen  should  never  weep — come  look  on  mc — 
And  let  this  showery  April  of  your  grief 
Brighten  itself  into  love's  burning  summer — 
These  tears  are  poison  to  Almanzor's  heart — 
Ado. — My  Lord  !   these  tears  become  a  breaking  heart- 
But  mine  will  soon  be  broken — then  these  tears 
Will  all  be  frozen — then  like  moonlight  marble 
That  throws  its  cold  ihm  shadow  o'er  some  grave, 
As  cold,  as  still  as  stony,  this  dead  heart 
Shall  look  on  thee  and  on  its  buried  wrongs — 
Aim. — What  wrongs  ?  my  Deity  ! 
Ado. — Insulting  Tj  rant ! 

What  wrongs !  good  God  of  justice  !  dost  thou  hear? 
Didst  thou  not  tear  me  from  my  home  of  joy  ?— 
From  kindred — country — all  ? — Didst  thou  not  break 
My  honor'd  father's  aged  heart  I — proud  Tyrant ! 
Didst  thou  not  sacrifice  my  peace  of  soul — 
My  purity — my  state  of  bliss  and  blessedness 
To  thy  base  appetite  I — for  I  disclaim 
Yesterday's  marriage  mockery — good  God  ! 
What  wrongs ! — but  retribution  waits  thee,  infidel ! 
Aim. — AVoman  !  fire  not  my  soul — quickly  forego 
This  litful  n)ood  of  tears  and  fretful  passion 
This  wintry  brow — these  freezings  of  disdain— 
I'd  have  thee  as  young  brides  delight  to  be — 
Warm — gay — voluptuous,  melting  into  bliss 
Feeding  on  kisses-— wishful — wild  and  playful- 
Looking  on  Love  as  oa  a  new-found  world— 
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The  maid  I  love,  should  have  an  eye  as  bright 
And  step  as  fairy-like,  as  light,  as  bounding 
As  the  young  Antelope  in  wild  beauty  flying 
Over  the  sunny  slopes  of  Araby, 
Like  spirit  of  the  air  to  hide  himself 
Amid  the  spicy  forest — or  I'd  hate  thee 
Like  maids  of  Paradise,  with  brow  as  cloudleg* 
As  smilingly  inviting. 

Ado.'-  This  is  vain. 

The  foot  of  fleetness  and  the  eye  of  light 
Must  catch  that  beam  or  lightness  from  the  heart- 
Now  mine  is  rayless,  colourless  and  leaden, 
A  sepulcre  of  buried  hopes,  and  fears. 
And  wishes — wild  and  lonely  in  this  breast 
It  beats— but  feels  not — and  its  shrowded  tenants 
Hope  for  no  resurrection. 

Aim. — Away — away 

With  these  sad  thoughts — Sweet !  thou  wert  born  for  joy 
That  form  was  fashion'd  for  am'rous  bliss — these  eyes. 
Whose  liquid  light  was  stol'n  from  Paradise, 
Were  lit  for  love  to  bask  in — these  sweet  lips. 
From  whose  bright  rubies,  musk'd  with  liquid  balm. 
Passion  might  quaff  the  fire-dew  of  desire 
And  drink  his  heart  to  madness,  well  might  tempt 
Our  Holy  Prophet's  kisses. 

Ado. — I  have  heard 

This  excellent  sensual  flattery — Tyrant ! 
For  misery  I  was  born — this  fonn— -O  God  ! 
And  didst  thou  fashion  it  to  sate  his  villainy  ? 
These  eyes  were  lit  to  light  me  to  my  ruin, 

0  !  that  they  were  blue  lightning  for  thy  sake  ! 
These  lips  were  made  to  curse  thee.— 

Aim. — Curse !  for  what  ? 

For  taking  thee  from  an  oppressed  people 
And  raising  thee  to  empire  I  — this  is  strange— 
For  wreathing  round  thy  brow  the  golden  circlet  ? 
Where  is  the  woman's  mind  ?  where  thy  ambition  ? 
Curse  me  for  what  ? 

Ado. — For  making  me  the  wretch 

1  am — ambition  ! — earth  could  give  no  more 
Than  I  possess'd — I'd  scorn  ten  thousand  crowns— 
What  right  had'st  thou  to  mar  my  happiness  ? 
Hath  not  a  woman  will  ? — At  least,  Almanzor, 
That  will  should  have  been  courted — if  not  won 
What  right  had'st  thou  o'er  me  ? 

Aim. — The  right  of  love — 

The  right  of  pow'r — Indeed  !  I  did  not  sigh 
As  soft  and  constant  as  the  whispering  zephyr— 
Nor  whine,  nor  swear,  nor  watc  h  thy  wreathed  smiles 
As  fearful  peasant  does  the  shifting  weather — 
Nor  carve  thy  name  upon  the  woodland  tree— 
Nor  walk  with  folded  arms  and  downcast  eye« 
Beneath  thy  lattice — nor  indite  soft  sonnets 
To  fire  thy  vii-giu  fancies— nor  did  shiver 
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In  the  cold  star-light  like  some  beggar  minstrel 
Till  thro'  my  form  the  moon  was  visible 
To  charm  tliee  with  the  plaintive  serenade. 
And  melt  thee  into  pity — 

These  arts  may  do  for  the  cold-blooded  slave — 
I  saw  thee — loved  thee — bravely  bore  tlice  ofl^ 
This  is  the  way  of  Afric's  lusty  sons, 
Nor  do  your  Spanish  maidens  much  dislike 
The  stranger's  custom. 

Ado. — Slandering  Infidel  ! 

Speak  not  thus  lightly  of  our  Spanish  maids— 
They're  virtuous,  beautiful  and  nobly-minded — 
Yes  1  high  and  noble  as  their  own  green  mountains, 
With  treasures  in  their  bosoms — pure  as  their  streams— 
Their  native  streams,  v/hose  very  sands  are  gold. 

Aim. — Come,  cease  this  bandied  warfare  of  hai'sh  words — 
On  to  the  mosque — the  holy  rites  are  read}' 
To  seal  thy  abjuration. — While  there's  aught 
Of  christian  in  thee,  we  can  ne'er  be  happy. 

Ado. — No  !   rack  n:y  limbs — tear  out  my  heart-strings — never  ! 
Shall  I  abjure  the  faith  of  peace  and  truth 
For  that  of  lust,  and  n)assacre,  and  blood? 
Is't  not  enough  to  violate  this  poor  body? 
You  shall  not  ruin  my  immortal  soul. 

Aim. — Well !  have  your  fancies — if  they're  so  important— 
You  may  have  soul  for  aught  I  know  or  I'eck  of — 
'Twas  not  your  soul  I  loved — I  lov'd  your  person- 
Some  of  your  christian  fools,  'tis  said  indeed, 
In  love  with  soul,  will  wed  themselves  to  ugliness 
And  age.     I  envy  not  the  epicures ; 
I  love  thee  for  thy  beauty — these  bright  charms 
That  would  add  lustre  to  the  Prophet's  Harani, 
And  throne  thee  its  fair  Queen — I  am  thy  husband — 
And  I  insist  upon  a  husband's  right — 
Repair  at  twelve  into  our  bridal  bow'r — 
Obey  my  will — or  dread  my  just  resentment.     {'Exit  Aim.) 

Ado. — Our  bridal  bow'r  !  tis  madness — madness — madness — 
O  !   my  Ramiro  !   if  jou  heard  these  words — 
These  cursed  words,  how  your  poor  heart  would  break- 
Wine  is  not  burst  yet  1  but  it  must — it  must — 
My  truth  is  not  as  strong  as  once  I  thought  it, 
Or  at  these  words  it  should  be  rent  in  twain— 
But  misery  hardens  every  heart — break — break — 

{striking  her  bosom.) 
It  will  not — I  must  live  in  wretchedness. 
Nature  refuses  me  the  rest  of  death — 

0  1  for  some  other  means — for  I  must  die — 
Repair — and,  if  I  do — may  heav'n  above 

Never  receive  me  in  its  bow'rs  of  purit}' —  ,  ;,„  ■  j,,,, 
Yes!  I  must  die  first — Oh  Ramiro!  Love!  ,,.  ,,„;^  ,, 
Could  you  but  see  my  truth,  I'd  sleep  contented--- 

1  know  j'ou  will  i-evenge  me — repair  !  fie  !  fie  ! — 
'Tis  poison  to  my  fancy.     Ere  I  do 

Ere  you  shall  vvanton  with  these  beauties,  villain  ! 
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Pale  death  shall  clasp  them  in  his  cold  embrace 

And  hold  dread  dalliance  with  them — Ere  you  kiss 

These  lips — in  the  cold  coffin  wan  and  tainted 

Breathing  corruption — not  the  breath  of  bliss. 

The  ring-worm  of  tiie  grave  shall  creep  across  them. — 

Repair  at  twelve — I'll  shew  thee  I've  a  soul — 

A  tvoman's  soul — No  !  Tyrant — nevei' — never.    JE^it. 


Act  II. — Scene  I. 

A  magnificent  Saloon  in  the  Alhambra. — The  Moon  and  the  Alhambra  Gardens 
seen  through  the  large  wiudoivs. 

Adosinda  is  discovered  sola, 
jldo. — These  rays  are  blessed— in  their  calm  soft  flight 
There  is  a  pow'r,  that  soothes  the  troubled  soul 
As  though  it  glanc'd  from  Heav'n  upon  these  beams — 
Yes  1  Sorrow  loves  this  sweet  and  silent  light- 
It  suits  her  £obcr  step  and  tearful  e\e — 
And  on  its  sjiadowy  sheet  we  often  see, 
Pourtrayed,  the  forms  we  lov'd    and  then  we're  happjr— 
It  is  the  light  that  Melancholy  worships— 
That  sweet-soul'd  bards  with  reverent  love  adore; 
And  in  its  beam  Beauty's  pale  pilgrims  wander 
And  weep,  and  pray  their  passionate  orisons — 
And  oil  !    it  has  a  pov/'r— a  maddening  pow'r 
To  change  the  delicate  texture  of  the  brain. 
To  erase  the  marks  of  memory  from  the  wretch — 
To  turn  his  real  woes  to  fancied  bliss  — 
To  wear  the  rugged  etchings  of  despair 
From  his  cold  heart  of  rock  with  its  white  wave, 
And  render  him  insensible  and  happy — 
And  v/ould  to  Heav'n  its  pow'r,  were  such  o'er  me — 
And  would  tliis  heart  were  cold,— this  brain  were  turn'd 
And  I  were  frantic— pent  in  some  dark  cell 
And  palleted  on  straw— then  there  perhaps 
I'd  fancy  me  the  queen,  that  I  am  now — 
The  wretched  stool  I  sat  on  were  my  throne 
The  thin  weed  wrapp'd  around  my  shivering  form 
Were  then  my  crmiu'd  robe  of  state  — the  bondage 
So  strain'd  and  tighten'd  round  my  frenzied  brain 
Were  then  my  diadem — but  even  thus 
I  sure  were  happy,  'mid  these  damps  and  darkness 
I  ne'er  would  see  Almanzor's  hated  face 
Nor  think  of  my  Ramiro  -Blessed  moon. 
Ah  !    why  not  visit  me  with  this  tijy  influence- 
But  ah  !    it  will  not  be— for  thy  bright  beam 
So  beautifully  gilds  j'on  orange  grove 
Which  looks  so  lovely  in  its  liquid  light  — 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  burning  bush 
From  which  th'  Almiglity  spoke. 

•  *  **  * 
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Act  III. — Scene  I. 

The  Court  of  Lions  in  the  Alhambra. — The  Arabesque  Marble  Pillars  htmg 

round  ivitli  Spanish  T?-ophies,  S^c. 

[A  Nourish  of  Drums,  Trumpets  and  AttabelsJ] 

Enter  Almanzor,  Hobuc,  Courtiers,  Gtiards,  ^c. 
«  *  •  * 

Enter  Raaiiro,  in  chains,  guarded. 
Aim.— Art  thou  the  rebel  slave  that  dared  these  deeds  ? 
Ram. — No  slave — no  rebel — iiisoient  infidel ! 

I  glory  in  these  deeds— 
Aim. — What  art  thou,  say  ? 
Bam. — Look  on  me — I'm  a  man — 
Aim. — What  is  thy  name? 

^cm.— Hear  it  and  tremble— I  am  Don  Ramiro — 
^/n*.~-Great  Mahomet !   I  thank  thee  — art  thou  here? 

And  art  thou  in  my  power  ? 
Ram. — I  scorn  thy  power, 

Use  it  and  spare  thy  threats— I  reck  not  of  them — 
Aim. — Art  thou  that  bold  Marauder — he  who,  fixed 

In  the  wild  fastnesses  of  wood  and  mountain. 

Led  thy  fell  band  of  blood  against  the  chosen  ?— 

And  art  thou  in  my  power  at  last? 
Ram. — The  same —  » 

I  am  that  chief  that  often  made  thee  quake — 

Your  Moors  and  mongrel  Arabs  oft  have  felt  me— 

I'm  he  who  swore,  upon  her  natural  altar. 

The  mountains  of  my  country     to  expel 

By  fire  and  sword  the  Moor  from  these  fair  regione 

Or  drench  them  with  his  blood — 
Aim.— Look,  on  these  walls 

Look  on  these  marble  pillars — there  behold 

The  hopes  of  banishing  the  Moor  from  Spain 

The  birthright  of  our  fathers-  and  the  gift 

Of  our  all  holy  Prophet — come  look  round  thee 

These  are  the  trophies  of  our  moorish  wars. 

The  remnants  of  our  victories — cm-  pride— 

And  Spain's  disgrace— 
Ram. — Great  God  of  nature  !   pardon 

My  pure  idolatry  if  in  this  heart 

I  worship  these  great  relics  of  the  brave 

That  died  for  thee  and  for  their  country — look 

Upon  that  sword — I  know  the  weajjon  well 

(Pointing  to  one  of  the  trophies.) 

From  its  carved  haft  and  its  gigantic  length — 

It  was  the  great  Alonzo's — that  one  sword 

Spill'd  moorish  blood  enough  to  fertilise 

All  Lybias  burning  sands  and  thirsty  desarts—         < 

Its  lightnings  oft  have  blinded  moorish  armies— 

And  there  it  hangs  a  trophy — weep  o'er  it— 
Aim. — Proud  slave  forbear — 
Ram. — For  whom  should  I  forbear? — 

Hang  up  my  armour  too — it  will  remind  you 

Of  what  you  should  forget — but  never  can — 

Your  numberless  defeats — j  our  captive  crescents— 

Your  blazing  towns— your  cowardice  and  flights  1 
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Aim. — And  wilt  thoi)  brave  me,  tbou  vile  christian  dog? 

Ham. — My  hands  are  lettered — but  my  heart  is  free — 
Free  and  unshackled  as  the  mountain  winds — 
The  noble  soul  wrapp'd  in  itself  alone — 
Scorns  the  false  pressure  of  external  things — 
Like  a  well  rounded  and  resistless  ball 
Flung  from  the  everlasting  arm,  it  runs 
Its  course  unerring — in  its  motion  crumbling 
All  its  vain  hindrances — until  it  reach 
The  mark  it  aims  at — therefore  cease  thy  threat* 
I  scorn  both  thee  and  them — 

Alm.~T\n%  question  answer — 

Thou'rt  in  my  power — if  I  were  now  in  thine 
Had  fortune  turned  the  chances  on  thy  side 
How  wouldst  thou  treat  thy  captive  ? 

Jlam. — Infidel ! 

Thou  askest  me  a  base  insidious  question — 

Think'st  thou  in  hopes  of  life  I'd  meanly  say 

I'd  spare  thy  blood — no,  by  the  god  of  freedom  ! — 

By  him  that  made  the  world  ! — upon  our  mountain 

I'd  hew  thee  piecemeal  with  my  patriot  sword 

As  Israels  prophet  did  the  cursed  king, 

And  drift  thy  atoms  in  the  winds  of  Heaven — 

Aim. — Base  slave  thovi  shalt  not  die  so  nobly — no — 
Thy  tortured  form  shall  writhe  around  the  stake 
The  scoff  of  vengeful  multitudes  at  sunrise — 
The  black  raven  shall  clap  his  heavy  wing — 
Around  thy  gory  brow— and  with  red  beak 
Tear  out  thy  eye-balls — ere  their  light  be  fled— 
Grenada's  dogs  shall  banquet  on  thy  heart — 
We  will  have  vengeance  for  our  moslem  blood— 

Rstn. — Proud  man  !   Iscorn  thy  threats— laugh  at  thy  tortures— 
I  here  defy  tlK-e  as  on  yesternight 
When  mailed  I  found  thee  mid  the  fiery  battle — 
Flying  from  me  you  placed  your  palace-walls 
And  not  your  breat  before  my  vengeance — coward  !— 
I  brave  thee  now  as  when  on  Tariff's  field 
I, hurled  thee  midst  thy  fleet  barb's  hoofs — when  thousandi 
Scarce  saved  thee  from  my  sword — on  that  red  soil. 
Where  Afric's  locust-scum  in  carnage  heaped 
The  purpled  earth  and  iestered  in  the  moon — 
Where  regal  pirates  on  that  plain  of  blood 
Found  tombs  not  thrones— ■dmX  dying,  only  saw 
Tiie  vine-clad  bills,  the  sweetly-smiling  vallies. 
The  orange  orchards  and  the  olive  groves 
O'er  which  they  hoped  to  rule  and  revel-— then 
Thought  of  their  burning  sands  and  cursed  their  prophet— 

Aim. — Blaspheming  dog  !    the  prophet  shall  have  vengeance.— 

Enter  Adosinda. 
^<]o.~{ieemg  Ramlro)  Ha !  he  is  taken— death !  I  defy  thee  now  ~ 
Now  thou  art  Adosinda's  only  refuge. 

Aside  in  a  sort  of  firm  tone  of  deipair. 

2  R 
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Aim. — Well  madam — why  so  tame  ? — we  meet  again — 

Why  thus  so  crest-fallen?-dost  thou  weep  thy  folsehood?- 

Art  thou  ashamed  of  last  night's  folly  ?— threats 

Are  never  uttered  but  by  fools — until 

They're  sure  of  vengeance — traitress,  where's  thy  pride?— 

Thy  threatning  look — thy  rage — thy  wild  demeanour — 

Where  is  the  heroine  now  ? — where  is  the  fury  ? — 

Thou  tremblest  now — traitress  where  is  thy  dagirer  ?~ 

Ado. — Would  it  were  in  thy  heart — when  I  had  power 
Curse  on  my  hand  that  did  not  sheathe  it  there — 

Aim. — Well  that  is  past — look  on  that  fettered  slave- 
Is  he  thy  paramour — is  that  the  villain 
Who  dared  these  deeds  for  thee — the  wretched  rival 
That  robs  me  of  my  joys — the  sighing  youth 
On  vv'hom  you  lavished  all  your  virgin  fancies 
To  whom  jf'orsoot/i  you  gave  yom*  heart. 

Ado. — Proud  tyrant 

There  stands  the  terror  of  your  Lybian  hordes— 

The  glory  and  the  bulwark  of  his  country, 

Once  the  dear  object  of  my  blissful  love. 

Till  torn  from  Heaven  and  him,  by  thy  base  power, 

And  even  in  chains  the  idol  of  )iiy  heart — 

Ham. — Exalted  woman — now  I  thank  my  fortune-— 
This  moment's'  life  is  worth  a  thousand  years 
Of  common  respiration. 

Aim. — By  n)y  wrongs — 

And  by  my  jealousy — I'll  have  revenge — 
Such  as  false  wives  shall  shudder  at  for  ages- 
Madam,  you  soon  shall  worship  your  heart's  idol— 
I  will  exalt  him  for  your  adoration — 
Yoiu'  fancy  may  draw  clear  analogies 
Between  his  dying  gasps  upon  the  stake 
And  the  soft  sigliings  melting  on  thine  ear 
In  amorous  rose-bovv'er  formerly — -thine  eyes 
Shall  view  his  hmbs  wound  round  the  gory  wheel. 
And  mark  that  fair  proportion  more  minutely 
That  first  touched  thy  young  mind  at  masque  or  tournar. 
His  beating  heart,  torn  from  his  living  side, 
With  purpled  bodkin  thou  shall  stab.     By  heaven  ! 
My  jealouly  shall  watch  the  deed,  and  smile. 

Ado.  {aside.) — My  heart  is  weak ;  this  horrid  picture  withers 
My  pride,  my  fortitude,  my  very  soul. 
{kneeling)  Have  pity  on  a  wretch  that  you  made  wretched; 
Echold  me  at  thy  feet ;  look  on  these  tears — 
O  spare  his  life,  and  I  forgive  thee  all — 
You  must  have  mercy.     You  have  often  sworn 
]\Iy  word  could  outweigh  vvorlds — I  claim  thy  promise. 
Spare  but  his  life,  and  mayest  thou  be  immortal. 

Aim. — False  v.ouian  !   spare  my  hated  rival's  life  ! 
Spare  him  for  thee  !   all  hell  is  in  the  thought. 
Tho'  cv'ry  drop  of  his  red  blood  were  worth 
A  world  of  ruby,  I  would  shed  the  last. 
By  Allah,  though  I  vvere  inclined  to  spare, 
Thy  pasionate  request  would  seal  his  death. 
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Ado. — Oh  spare  his  life,  and  I  will  kiss  thy  feet. 

Jlani. — Rise,  woman,  rise  !  be  not  Ramiro's  torturer. 
Have  I  deserved  this  from  thee,  Adosindu ; 
Thinkest  thou  I'd  breathe  the  life,  thus  begged  by  thee, 
From  that  base  villain ;  I  would  rather  die 
Ten  thousand  deaths  with  torture  than  t/tits  live. 

[Afanuel  is  led  hi  wounded,  and  in  chains  ;  rum 
and  embraces  Ramiro.'] 
Ado. — My  Manuel,  too — I  am  a  plague  on  earth  ! 
Man — My  noble  lord  !  and  art  thou  too  in  chains. 
Ram. — Just  as  thou  seest  me,  Manuel  ;  yet  methinks 

These  chains  become  the  brave  man  well — the  clartk 

Of  fetters  nobly  earned  in  freedom's  cause 

By  the  young  warrior,  is  sweeter  music 

Than  angel  anthems  to  the  ear  of  heaven, 
Man. — Tho'  we  shall  die,  we  have  revenged  our  deaths; 

We  smile  in  brave  anticipated  vengeance. 
Ram. — Yes,  we  have  lived  like  men  ;  but,  Manuel, 

We'll  die  like  slaves.     Oh  !  die  a  felon  death. 

Nature  perhaps  betray  our  fortitude. 

And  melt  us  into  coward  cries  and  groans. 

While  our  souls  writhe  in  agony  at  their  utterance, 
Man. — Thanks  to  the  scyniitar  that  pierced  me  here. 

It  freed  me  from  these  pangs.     My  heart-blood  flows. 

I  have  but  a  few  minutes'  life  Vifithin  me. 

All  falls  on  thee,  my  friend.     I  pity  thee. 

But  fear  not  for  thy  strengti'.  of  soul — thou'lt  die 

As  it  becomes  a  Spaniard.  What !  my  sister !  [turning  round] 
Ado. — Sister  !   O  call  me  by  some  other  name ; 

What  !   art  thou,  too,  a  dying  victim  for  me? 

Heaven  formed  me  sure  to  be  a  curse  on  earth  { 

My  Manuel  bound — Oh  !  bleeding  ! 
3Iatt. — Bleeding,  indeed  ! 

Bleeding,  as  every  brother  ought  to  bleed. 

In  vindication  of  a  sister's  honor. 
Aim — Bear  off  that  beardless  slave ;  give  him  the  torture ; 
Man. — I  laugh  at  thy  vain  vengeance,  Infidel ! 

O  Heaven,  and  is  the  villain  in  mine  eye       [bursting  into 

That  wronged  my  Atlosinda.     Cursed  chains.  rage.'] 

Oh,  that  I  had  but  met  him  in  my  uiight, 

In  the  dread  hour  of  vengeance.     O  that  I 

In  the  wild  tumult  of  last  night  had  found  him. 

That  I  might  watch  his  death-gasp,  and  be  happv. 

Curs'd  chains,  that  ye  were  offj  and  with  these  hands 

I'd  tear  the  villain's  heart  out  'mid  his  guards. 

And,  dying,  smile  upon  his  death.     O  vengeance  ! 

[Makes  an  effort  to  spring  on  Almanzor  ;  falls 
tkroiigk    exhaustion.      Adosinda   runs  and 
raises  his  head  to  her  bosom.] 
Ado.— My  Manuel.  . 

Aim. — Tear  her  from  the  beardless  slave. 
Ado.  (to  gds.) — You  wear  men's  forms,  but  have  Hyena's  hearts. 

Back !  back  !  what  arm  of  mortal  power  shall  tear 
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A  sister  from  her  dying  brother's  bosom  ? 
And  art  thou  dying,  Mannel  ? — my  brother  ! 

il/aw.  -Tiiank  Heaven  I  am — 'tis  time.     I  could  not  live 
And  know  thee  in  the  tyrant's  power.     I'd  wish 
Ere  yet  I  die,  to  leave  thee  one  tiue  pledge 
Of  brotherly  afi'ectioii. 

^rfo.— Give  it  Manud. 

Jfa«  —  Alas  !   T  cannot;  'twere  an  horrid  proof 

Of  love;  but  thou  wouldst  like  it.     I  could  die 
Contented  then. 

Ado. — Oh,  tell  me,  ere  thou  diest. 

Man. — A  dacger  to  thy  heart ;  were  it  not  well  ? 

Ado.  (wkisjjeriitg) — I  understand  thee,  brother  ;  fenr  not  that— 
I  have  a  hand — and  I  am  not  immortal. 

J\'Ia7i. — Enouirh,  thou  noblest  maid  ;  I  smile  in  death  ; 
I'd  love  to  see  fhee  smile.     Grieve  not  for  me — 
Think  of  the  times  when,  in  each  others  arms 
In  summer  bower,  like  infant  cherubs  t«  incd. 
We  strove  to  count  each  fragrant  fluttering  leaf, 
That  sported  in  the  blossom-shower  ;  or  strove. 
What  sages  could  not  do,  to  coimt  the  stars. 

Ado. — Oh,  Manuel,  the  remembrance  of  these  hours 
Will  double  all  my  grief. 

Man. — Sweet  it  should  sooth  thee; 

These  were  happy  hours,  and  sooth  to  say  i 

The  innocent  dreams  of  childhood,  or  the  gay 
And  golden  visioas  of  first  youth  are  ail 
Of  uncmbittercd  bliss  on  this  false  earth. 

0  these  were  downy-footed  hours,  and  stole 
As  softly  off  as  dreams,  when  from  some  hill 
We  watched  the  flying  foam  on  stormy  \s  aters  ; 
Or  mountain  eagle  soaring  up  Heaven's  steep, 
Till  we  beheved  we  sawliim  in  the  sun  ; 

And  many  a  wild  vain  wish  thrilled  our  young  lieartt 
That  we  had  wings  like  him  to  visit  it. 
And  bathe  our  spirits  in  its  golden  glories; 
Tho'  when  we  looked  at  it,  we  marvelled  why 
Our  eyes  grew  dazzled,  dim,  and  could  not  bear  it  — 
These  hours,  the  happiest  of  ray  stay  on  earth. 
Now  sooth  my  dying  moments. 
Ado. — My  sweet  brother, 

1  little  thought  when  in  those  innocent  houri 
You  often  said  you'd  love  to  die  for  me. 
That  it  would  come  to  pass. 

Ma7i. — Banish  these  thoughts. 

My  heart  is  freezing  now ;  I  die  too  soon. 
Ere  manhood's  arm  of  power,  or  reason's  strength, 
Could  serve  my  wretched  country;  yet  I  die 
In  such  a  cause  as  Heaven  itself  must  love. 
'Tis  growing  dark ;  'tis  very  cold ;  my  sister  !         [dies.] 
[Addosinda  remains  like  a  statue  gazing  on  the  hndg-] 

Hanu — He  died  a  noble  death  ;  I  envy  him. 
His  spirit,  in  its  rapid  flight  to  Heaven, 
Is  now  above  the  stars. 
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Ado.— There,  there  he  lies. 

Breathless  and  sold,  far  from  his  father's  tomb. 

Look  on  him,  tyrant,  this  is  all  thy  doing. 

My  lovely  Manuel,  my  noble  brother, 

My  father's  image.     I  atn  left  alone — 

The  'ast  frail  branch  of  a  once  noble  tree — 

Our  houbsi  is  pnw  extinct  on  earth  ;  there,  there — 

The  last  of  its  blood  is  crimsoning  this  pavement. 

I  sb-^uld  go  mad,  yet  I  can't  shed  a  tear. 

Tyrant,  you  see  you've  schooled  me  weU  in  horrors; 

I'm  now  alone  on  earth. 

Earn,  (in  agony) — O  Adosinda. 

Ado O  yes,  there's  one,  but  he  must  leave  me  soon  ; 

No,  we  will  never  part ;  thou'rt  dearer  now 

To  me  than  thou  wcrt  ever ;  thou  art  all— 

JMy  father,  brother,  lover,  husband,  friend. 

My  joy,  my  life,  my  own  Ramiro — Oh  !  {clasping  his  tiec/c) 

Aim. — Damnation  !  death  !  before  my  very  eyes. 
Tear  that  false  woman  from  that  cursed  slave ; 
Bear  her  where  rapid  Zenil  runs  the  deepest. 
There  do  your  office  :  tie  a  heavy  mill-stone 
About  her  neck  ;  then  cast  her  to  the  waters. 
Damnation  !  tear  her  from  the  villain's  heart. 

[The  giiardx  strive  to  pull  her  from  Ramiro^ 

Ada.  (strug.)— Cut  oft'  these  hands  that  clasp  his  neck,  ye  never 
Shall  tear  me  from  his  bosom.     Kill  me  here 
That  I  may  die  in  bliss.    Ah,  are  you  men  ;  {getting  tvsak.) 
Let  me  but  snatch  one  kiss  before  he  dies, 
Then  drown  me,  burn  me,  then  do  what  ye  please  ; 

Losing  her  hold.)  Hold  1  do  not  tear  my  heart ;  farewell  Ramiro. 

(^ftw.— Death  thou  hast  nothing  like  to  this ;  thy  pangs 
Are  past,  thy  quivers  all  are  emptied. 

«  *  •  * 


We  think  the  preceding  Scene,  for  poehy,  tenderness  and  power, 
is  far  above  the  level  of  common  play-wrights,  and  equal  to  any  thin<^ 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  modern  Tragedy.  Its  situations, 
incidents,  characters,  sentiments  and  passion  are  of  the  first-rate 
qualities  ;  and  insensible  indeed  must  that  heart  be  that  is  not  alive 
to  the  strong  appeal  of  the  poet,  to  its  fulness  and  sympathies.  It  is 
full  of  truth,  stage  effect,  pomp,  pride  and  circumstance  of  Scenery, 
&c.  &c.  that  would  render  it  a  highly  noble  representation  on  the 
stage. 

Poets  are  very  often  admired  for  the  beauties  of  their  similies;  our 
poet  is  very  happy  in  this  department.  We  shall  quote  one,  out  of 
many,  which,  for  its  beauty,  delicacy,  and  Justness,  would  prove 
any  one  that  wrote  it  to  be  a  poet ;  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  hero  to 
his  bethrothed  and  lost  bride.  ' 
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When  our  young  innocent  hearts, 


Like  two  poor  dew-drops  on  a  lily's  leaf. 
Trembled  and  met,  and  mingled  into  one. 

We  will  close  our  extracts  from  this  interesting  composition  with 

the  following  apostrophe  to  a   ring ;  which  though  trite,  is  elegant 

and  original,  in  the  hands  of  our  as  yet  unknown  Dramatist. 

I'm  here — for  her  I'm  here — she  knows  it  not — 

Then  how — how  see  her — {nfier  some  thought  taJies  out  part  of  a  ring,) 

This  will  gain  me  audience. 
Ah !  precious  token !  pledge  of  blessed  Love  !  {hiasing  it  passionately ,) 
Dear  little  circlet  of  pure  virgin  gold. 
That  oft  was  blest  upon  her  snowy  finger, — 
More  precious  far  than  all  the  Indian  mines. 
Given  in  the  purity  of  truth  and  love. 
And  broken  tuhUc  our  mclttng  heart.'!  united  J 
Yes,  I  remember  well  the  happy  night — 
— The  last  of  all  my  happiness  on  earth. 
I  first  received  thee  from  her  lily  hand — 
It  was  a  night  of  rapture — the  chaste  moon 
Slept  in  sweet  light  upou  our  olive  bower, 
My  head  was  pillowed  on  her  snow}'  breast, 
Jl/z/  car  tvas  tistening  to  her  bcaling  heart 
And  coiuited  precious  moments— vq%y  Love 
Anil  snowy  innocence  fann'd  us  with  their  wings. 
And  scar'd  away  each  wish  and  thought  unholy — 
Twas  then  she  gave  it  me. — 

We  will  quote  no  more  ;  this  is  enough  to  let  the  public  see,  that 

"  there  are  spirits  at  work  this  very  hour"  that  will  reflect  unfading 

honor  on  the  Drama  of  this  Country.— Ed. 


CATILINE'S    LETTER    TO    Q.  CATULUS,   WITH    ORIGINAL 
COMMENTARY. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Magazine.) 
Sir, 
I  am  convinced  that  an  attempt  to  explain  any  difficulty  in  the 
language  and  customs  of  Ancient  Rome  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  readers  of  the  Dublin  Magazine.  The  passage  I  have  selected 
for  illustration  has  perplexed  the  commentators  as  much  as  any  other 
in  the  whole  range  of  classic  authors.  My  intention  was  not  to  pass 
over  a  single  word  which  to  me  appeared  difficult  ;  and  as  I  resolved 
not  only  to  give  what  I  consider  the  true  meaning,  but  also  to  assign 
my  reasons  for  differing  from  others,  the  length  of  the  notes  wa» 
unavoidable. 
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Textt  Translation. 

L.  Catilina  Q.  Catulo^,   S. —  L.  Catiline  to  Q.  Catulus,  Greet- 

.                                           .  ing. — The  singular  fidelity  I  have 

Egregm    tun     fide.i    re    cogmta^  experienced  from  you  imparts  to 

gr-atam  in  magnis  periculisQ  Jidu-  this  claim  upon  your   protection 

,  ,.     .  ,  .,        a  confidence  which  consoles  me 

ciam   coinmendatiom    mece    triou-  •  i  ^   ^i       i  u         i  •  i     i- 

amidst  the  dangers  by  which  I 

it.^     Quamohrem^  dejensionem  in     am  surrounded.      Wherefore,    I 

COiMMENTARY. 

'[Q.  Caluh.']  It  appears,  from  a  preceding  chapter  of  Sallust,  that  Catiline  had 
eommitted  incest  with  a  vestal  virgin.  Asconiiis,  in  his  commentary  on  a  fragment 
of  one  of  Cicero's  orations  (Oratio  in  compctitores),  adds,  that  he  was  accused  of 
this  crime — that  the  virgin's  name  was  Fabia,  sister-in-law  to  Cicero,  (which  may 
have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  Cicero's  detestation  of  Catiline.)  Paulus  Orosius 
(Historia  lib.  S.  c.  6,)  says,  that  by  the  influence  of  Catulus  he  escaped  the  pu- 
nishment due  to  his  crime.  This  proves  that  Catulus  was  an  old  and  tried  friend,  and 
is  enough,  of  itself,  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  Catiline  spoke  of  his 
friendsliip.  Catulus  was  a  man  of  great  interest:  he  was  Pro- Consul  in  the  time 
of  Lepidus,  and  contributed  chiefly  to  the  downfall  of  that  ambitious  man. 

^  [f^ralam  iiimagnis  periciiUs']  I  have  followed  Coitius  in  reading  "gratam,"  though 
I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  sense  of  the  passage  would  be  much  in- 
jured by  reading  "  grata."  According  to  the  latter  reading,  "  grata"  will  agree  wiih 
"  fides;"  and,  "  in  magnis  periculis"  ought,  I  think,  to  go  with  "  grata,"  and  will  then 
refer  to  those  dangers  from  which  he  had  been  rescued  by  the  interest  of  Catulus. 

3  [commen/lationi  mea  tribuit.']  means  the  act  of  delivering  up  any  thing  to  the 
protection  of  another,  in  which  sense  neither  commendation  nor  recoramendatiou 
appears  to  be  taken  at  present.  This  circumstance  makes  it  very  difUcult  to  attempt 
a  literal  translation  of  these  words  ;  we  are  obliged  to  add,  if  we  use  the  word 
commending  or  recommending,  some  other  word  expressive  of  the  object  he  intends 
to  recommend,  as  my  aflTairs,  my  family,  my  wife. 

■*  \_Q.uamobrem'\  To  give  the  various  meanings  of  this  passage  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  commentaries  on  Sallust  would  take  up  too  much  time.  The  traditional 
explanations  delivered  in  the  schools  would  fill  volumes.  Some  make  the  word 
"  quamobrem"  i-efer  to  the  preceding,  others  to  the  succeeding  member  of  the  sentence ; 
and  thus  they  go  on  explaining  until  they  perplex  and  tire  the  reader.  I  must  notice 
two  meanings,  arising,  as  is  supposed,  from  the  circumstance  of  referring  "quam- 
obrem" to  two  different  clauses.  Those  who  refer  it  to  the  succeeding  member 
render  the  passage  thus.  "  I  have  determined  to  lay  before  you  a  satisfactory  account 
why  I  have  not  prepared  a  defence  in  reference  to  my  late  measures,  (or  in  the  senate 
lately  holden.")  The  explanation  given  by  those  who  refer  "  quamobrem"  to  the 
preceding  clause,  is,  "Because  I  have  experienced  singular  fidelity  at  your  hands, 
I  have  not  resolved  to  offer  you  a  defence  ;  but  I  have  determined  to  lay  before  you 
an  apology."  This  latter  is  Ccrtius's  way  of  explaining  it.  Now  I  think  both  these 
epinions  are  incorrect,  aad  I  shall  content  myself  with  fcnje  observations  bu  them 
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passing  over  altogether  the  other  numerous  opimons,  as  tnejr  differ  but  httle  from 
these.  As  to  the  first,  we  are  enabled  to  reject  it,  by  barely  reading  the  sentence  over, 
and  observing  that  "statui"  and  "decrcvi"  are  both  in  the  indicative  mood;  •without 
sttcmpting  to  translate  the  passage  at  all.  "  satisfactionem  i)roponere  decrevi,  quam- 
obrem  dcfensionera  non  statui  parare"  is  not  such  Latin  as  Sallust  would  write.  It 
ought  to  be  "statuerim,"  for  qui,  quod,  quo,  quare,  quamobrem,  &c.  in  one  member 
of  a  sentence,  which  depends  on  another  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  contended 
the  first  member  depends  on  the  second  in  this  passage,  require  tlie  subjunctive  and 
not  the  indicative  mood.  Again,  the  apo!ogi/  is  not  made  to  justify  or  account  for 
his  not  hav'ng  made  a  regular  defence,  but  to  shew  that  he  had  sufficient  reason  for 
having  recourse  to  amis. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  ot'ier  opinion. — "  Quamobrem"  docs  certainly  refer  to 
the  preceding  clause  ;  yet,  though  some  of  the  commentators  are  right  so  far,  they 
explain  the  passage  incorrectly.  "  Because  (say  they)  your  fidelity  has  been  clearly 
manifested  towards  me,  I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  make  a  dijcnce  before  you,  a> 
I  was  certain  you  would  be  contented  with  an  excuse. 

Now,  the  terms  "  defensio"  and  "  satisfactio"  are  quite  different  in  their  meanings; 
"defensio"  is  a  legal  term,  and  means  such  an  apologj'  or  plea  as  is  required  before 
«  legal  tribunal,  where  the  defendant  would  have  to  contend  against  the  sternness  of 
■written  laws  and  unyielding  forms ;  and  where  the  judges  are  often  obliged  to 
condemn  when  their  feelings  and  reason  direct  them  to  acquit ;  and  where,  abovo 
all,  as  Catiline  thought  he  had  too  much  reason  to  fear,  the  judges  may  be  prejudiced 
against  tiie  man  that  stood  awaiting  their  decision.  "  Satisfactio,"  on  the  contrary, 
means  such  an  apology  as  would  satisfy  an  individual  who  is  free  to  give  his  opinion 
according  to  the  dictates  of  liis  own  reason,  and  generally  decides  by  the  consider- 
ation of  what  he  would  do  himself  were  he  in  tlie  same  circumstances  as  the  man 
in  whose  ease  he  is  called  on  to  determine.  Since  then  these  two  terms  are  so  dif- 
ferent in  their  meanings — since  it  is  certain  that  Catiline  made  no  regular  defence — 
and  since  this  letter,  which  purports  to  contain  his  motives  for  taking  up  arms,  is 
directed  particularly  to  Catulus — I  am  surprized  that  Cortius,  or  any. one  else, 
could  consider  the  person  before  whom  Catiline  "thought  it  unnecessary  to  offtr  a 
defence"  the  same  with  him  "to  whom  he  writes  this  apologif."  It  is  strange  that 
Cortius,  after  sliewing  the  difference  between  these  words,  should  make  no  use  of 
the  distinction  so  clearly  established.  This  very  circumstance  should  liave  led  hiitt 
to  the  true  meaning.  What  then  is  the  meaning? — I  take  it  to  be  this  :  "  Quam- 
obrem'' refers  to  "gratam  in  magnis  ^ercuih  Jidaciam  cornrixendutioiii  Ttieee  tribuit'^ — 
'  your  tried  fidelity  towards  me  leaving  my  heart  at  rest  with  respect  to  the  future 
'jprospects  of  her  who  is  the  chief  object  of  my  concern,  I  thought  it  useless  to 
subject  myself  to  the  trouble  and  vexation  of  making  a  regular  and  formal  defence, 
in  which,  though  I  should  even  be  successful,  yet  I  could  not  expect  that  an 
acquittal  would  restore  me  to  my  rank  in  society — so  great  is  the  power,  so  great  is 
the  number  of  ray  enemies.  I  may,  it  is  true,  escape  punishment ;  but  that 
'  can  only  enable  me  to  afford  some  little  protectioa  to  my  family,  which  I  »eo 
""  «oi)fideut  they  shall  not  want  while  you  are  alive.* 
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Text.  Translation. 

novo  consilio^nonstatui par are-.sa-     have  not  come  to  the  i-esolution 

of  prepai'ing  a   defence  in  refe- 


tisfactionem  ex  nulla^  conscientia  de 


rence   to   the   measures    1   have 
lately  taken — an  apology  arising 
,         .  fi'oni    a    consciousness    of    inno- 

culpa  -proponere  decrevi:  qnam  me     ^^^^^  j  j^.^^.^  determined  to  offer, 

which,  so  help  me  God  of  truth,  I 
Diusjidius  veram  licet  cognoscasJ     ^m  free  to  state  without  disguise. 

COMMENTARY. 
?  [in  novo  consUio]     Some   read   "  conciiio  ; '  but  I  think  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
say  any  thing  on  this ;  for  whether  it  be  "  in  the  late  measures  I  have  adopted,"  or 
"in   the  senate  lately  assembled,"  the  general  sense   of  the  passage  will  not  be 
clianged. 

■^  \_satisfactionem  ex  nulla']  Cortius  justly  remarks  that  "  ex"  here  is  nearly  the 
same  as  propter ;  Sallust  uses  "ex"  in  this  sense  frequently,  e.g.  c.  14,  "  uti  cu- 
jusque  studium  ex  juventute  flagrabat."  Though  I  believe  it  would  be  no  le^s 
correct  to  say  that  '  oriejis'  is  understood ;  '  conscientia  dc  culpa'  is  no  uncommou 
construction. 

7  [QiMtn  ma  Dius  Jidius  veram  licet  cognoscas.l  I  conceive  this  has  been  com- 
pletely misunderstood.  What  the  true  reading  is  has  been  a  question.  Servlus, 
(/Eneid,  4,  204,)  commenting  on  the  words  "madia  inter  numina  divum,"  quotes 
this  passage  of  Sallust,  "quas  medius  fidius  vera  licet  mecura  recognoscas ;"  but 
ue  are  not  to  depend  much  on  the  accuracy  of  this  quotation,  for  as  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  Servius  did  not  quote  from  memory,  and  as  a  passage  occurs  in 
the  first  oration  of  Cicero  against  Catiline  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  Serviu* 
quoted,  except  that  medius  fidius  is  not  in  it ;  it  is  likely  that  commentator 
confounded  the  two  passages.  Indeed,  for  any  thing  I  know,  "aiedius  fidius'* 
may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  some  copies.  It  is  not  in  the  editions  of  the 
wations  now  before  me.  I  shall  presently  make  s^jme  remarks  on  the  explanation 
of  "medius"  given  by  Servius.  The  manuscript  copies  of  SaUust  have  "quarama 
Dius  fidius  veram  licet  cognoscas  ;"  and  I  think,  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned, 
this  is  the  true  reading. 

Cortius  says  "  veram"  here  means  "justam,"  and  takes  some  unnecessary  pains  to 
prove  that  it  means  the  same  in  other  places;  bO,  according  to  him,  we  must  translate 
the  passage  thus:  "  the  justice  of  which  (apology)  I  pledge  my  honour,  you  shall 
be  able  to  discover:"  that  is,  Catiline  thinks  that  by  swearing  his  apology  was  a  just 
one,  before  he  had  written  one  word  of  it,  he  could  make  Catulus  believe  it  was  so, 
Mair  follows  Cortius  in  this  explanation  of  "  veram,"  and  seems  to  have  paid  no 
attention  to  the  words  "  licet  cognoscas  ;"  these  words,  as  every  Latin  scholar  knows, 
are  the  same  as  "  licet  periiie — per  te— per  illian,  &c.  &c.  ut  cognoscas  ;  as  then  th« 
apology  was  not  yet  made,  and  as  Catiline  was  the  person  from  whom  it  was  to 
proceed,  it  is  plain  that  "  licet  cognoscas"  h»re  means  "licet  per  me  ut  cognoscas" 
i,  e.  I  permit,  allow,  make  no  scruple  to  let  you  know,  "  me  Dius  fidius"  refers 
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COMMENTARY, 
particularly  to  "  veram"  which  (apology)  free,  so  help  me  God,  from  falsehood  or 
disguise,  I  hesitate  not  to  lay  before  you  ;  it  often  happens  that  the  adjective 
agreeing  with  qui,  must  be  rendered  by  a  proposition  and  a  substantive  ;  "  qui 
frequentes  obviam  illi  venerunt — who  came  in  crowds  to  meet  him."  "  Vulneraquc 
ilia  gerens,  quae  circum  plurima  muros  accepit  patrios"  which  he  received  in  great 
numbers  (^neid,  2-278);  in  verse  150  of  the  same  book  of  Virgil — nrihique  hcec 
dissere  veri  roganti"  the  position  and  relation  of  "  haec"  and  "vera"  are  the  same 
as  that  of  "quam"  and  "  veram"  in  the  passage  before  us — "  relate  to  me  in  order 
these  things  without  falsehood — so  "  quam  veram"  which — without  any  mixture  of 
falsehood  &c. 

'  me  diusjidius'  remains  yet  to  be  explained.     It   is  agreed  on  by  all,  that  this 
was  the  God  presiding  over  good  faith  ;  but  much  has  been  said  with   respect  to  the 
parts  of  whicli  the  expression  consists  :   about  these  parts  it  becomes  necessary  to  be 
particular.     It  appears  from  numerous  passages    in  both  Greeli  and   Latin  writers 
that  the  Sabine  God   Sangus   Sanctus  or    Sancus,  and  the  Roman   God   Fidius  or 
Dius  Fidius  were  the  same,  and  that  all  these  titles  were  given  to  Hercules. 
Qserebam  nonas  Sanco  Fidione  referrem 
An  tibi  Semopater :   tunc  mihi  Sancus  ait. 
Cuicumque  ex  illis  dederis  !   ego  munus  hahebo: 
Nomina  terna  fero  ;   sic  voluere  Cures 
Hunc  igitur  veteres  donarunt  a>de  Sabini, 
Inque  Quirinali  constituerejugo. 

Ovid,  Fast.  6.  215. 
Here  Ovid  confounds  Sanctus  with  Fidius — 

Sancte  pater  salve,  cui  jam  favet  aspera  Juno, 
Sancte  velis  hbro  dexter  inesse  meo  : 
Nunc  quoniam  raanibus  purgatum  sanxerat  orbem, 
Sic  sanctum  Tatii  composuere  Cures. 

Propertius,  L.  4.  10. 
In  this  fable  "de  Hercule  et  morte  Caci"  tis  quite  evident  that  Sanctus  end 
Hercules  are  taken  for  one  and  the  same,  I  shall  only  observe  that  the  poet  explains 
the  name  Sanctus :  "  nunc  quoniam  &c.  because  he  had  purged  the  world  and 
rendered  it  secure  and  inviolable,  therefore  they  established  his  worship  and  called 
him  sanctus. 

In  Lucian,    Hercules  says  to   ^sculapius,  Attn;   fciv    vio;    Itftt,   rorrxvrx   Jg 
TiirovriKU  iKxxSxt^U))  rov  /3*«v,    %^ix  x«T<«y<yK^«^£»«5,  k»i  xi&^UTrHi  iiZ^ttricCf 

Hercules  was  a  hero  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world,  he  was  nof^^i 
only  the  destroyer  of  monsters  but  the  supporter  of  good  faith  and  honour.    ynoiU.  1o 

It  was  natural  that  the  Sabines  should  worship  Hercules  ;  Plutarch  "in  Eonrald"  "' 
says  the  Sabines  were  Aedciaat/^ovmy  d-roiKoi.     Tliey  left  Sparta  in  the  time  of 
Lycurgus  unwilling  to  bear  the  severity  of  his  laws,  and  the  Lacedemonians  were 
descended  from  the  Heraclida— 
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Ibant,  et  Iteti  pars  Sanctum  voce  canebant 
Auctorera  gentis  :   pars  laudes  ore  ferebant 
Sabe,  tuas,  qui  de  patrio '  cognomine  primus 
Dixisti  populos  magna  ditione  Sabinos. 

Silius,  Lib.  8. 
*  Some  read  proprio,  whicli  I  think  more  correct. 
This  poet  calls   Sanctus  "  auctorem   gentis"  and    seems  to  make  a  distinction 
between  Sanctus  and  Sabus ;  others  consider  them  the  same  ;   Porcius  Cato,  indeed, 
as  quoted  by  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  2,  de  Antiquit,    Roman,  appears  to  have  entertained 
the  same  opinion  as  Silius  did,  except  that  Cato  mentions  Sabinus  instead  of  Sabus. 
Ketraiy  oi  FlopKio?  to  fiiv  ovotcx  to)   HxZtvMV   shit  riSrjvcn  'p-/icrtv  wo  ra  YoiQivn 
m  Sasyxa  d;t<^ovo?  iTTi^co^iH,    lalov  oi  rov  Xayov   Itto    tivuv  YliTiov  x.xXsio-9-c(-t 
Aiei.      It  is  likely  Sabus  or  Sabinus  was  some  renowned  leader,  (perhaps  the  same 
as  led  the  colony  from    Sparta,)  and  was  called  the  son  of  Sanctus  (or  Hercules,) 
because  descended  from  that  hero.     Sanctus  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the 
Sabine,   as  Dardanus  was  the  founder  of  the  Roman,   nation.     According  to  Silius 
then  we  are   to  consider  Sabus  as  the   founder  of  their  name — Sanctus  their  great 
and  common  father.     St.   Augustine,   de  civitate  Dei,  lib.  1 8.  c.  1 9,  makes  Sangus 
or   Sanctus  their  first   king — "  Sabini   regeni  suum  primum  Sangum  sive,   ut  aiiqui 
appellant.  Sanctum  retulerunt  inDeos;"  but  as  it  was  unnecessary  for  St. Augustine's 
purpose   to  examine  this  matter  as  an  antiquarian,    I  think  we  should   prefer  the 
opinion  of  Silius,  who   would  scarcely  have  made   this    distinction   without  good 
reason. 

That  Sanctus  and  Dius  Fidius  were  the  same,  appears  from  another  passage  of 
Dionys.  Hal.  Lib,  4.  speaking  of  the  league  entered  into  between  Tarquin  and  the 
people  of  Gabii,  he  says  the  conditions  were  committed  to  writing,  and  placed 
fv  is^^y  A<oj  n<r<a  ov   Veuf^oiiot  'Zoiyiclov  >ccit,Xii(ri. 

The  commentators  notice  a  difference  in  the  accounts  given  by  Ovid  and  Dionys. 
respecting  the  Temple  of  Dius  Fidius ;  Ovid  says,  "  Hunc  igitur  veler''s  donarunt 
"  fcde  Sabini,"  whilst  Dionys.  inform  us,  that  Tarquin  built  a  Temple  to  Dius  Fidius 
which  was  not  consecrated  till  the  time  of  Sp.  Por,tumius.  1  think  these  two 
accounts  quite  consistent;  Ovid  does  not  say  that  the  temple  was  built  by  the 
ancient  Sabines  in  honour  of  the  Roman  god  Fidius,  but  to  the  god  Sancus  whom 
he  here  confounds  with  Fidius  ;  see  above  the  passage  from  his  Fasti. 

Whether  Hercules  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans  under  the  title  of  Dius 
Fidius,  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  when  Tatius  with  the  Sabines  migrated  to  Rome, 
is  a  question  which  I  cannot  answer,  but  that  he  enjoyed  this  title  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  I  think  pretty  evident,  from  tlie  passage  I  have  last  cited  out 
of  Dionysius  ;  and  as  the  union  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines  increased,  we '  ** 
must  suppose  their  ceremonies  and  religious  worship  became  so  blended,  that  the 
distinction  between  the  Sabine  and  Roman  titles  of  the  same  god  were  little  attended 
to,  even  long  before  the  days  of  Ovid.  This  circumstance  will  account  for  tlie 
doubt  expressed  in  the  first  of  the  verses  *'  Q,uaereb»m  nonas  Saacto  Fidione 
referrem,  &c. 
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Ko\v,  that  Ovid  was  correct  as  to  the  building  of  this  temple,  may  be  easily  proved, 
Tlie  image  or  statue  of  this  great  Sabine  god  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Tatius, 
arnl  several  autliors  make  mention  of  the  temple  of  Sangus;  Livy  L.  8.  20.  says, 
"bona  (Vitruvii)  Semoni  Sanco  censuerunt  consecranda  ;"  but  as  Sangus  and  Dius 
Fidius  were  the  names  of  the  same  god,  and  as  Dionys.  informs  us,  that  Tarquin 
Sup.  built  a  temple  to  Dius  Fidius,  I  may  be  told  that  this  temple,  spoken  of  by 
JLivy,  was  the  oue  built  by  Tarquin.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  think  the  following 
passages  shew  very  plainly,  that  a  temple  in  honor  of  Sangus  TOUst  have  been  built 
long  before  the  time  of  Tarquin  the  proud. 

Pliny,  Hist.  Katur.  L.  8.  c.  48.  "  Lanam  in  colo  et  fuso  Tanaquilis,  qu»  eadein 
Caia  Cecilia  vocata  est,  in  teniplo  Sangi  durasse,  prodente  se,  auctor  est  M.Varro." 
■  Plutarch,  in  Question,  Roman.  23,  mentions  the  same  circumstances  but  more 
at  length — •' H  om  Ili>ciXwv  x-uX/iv  y.xi  ciyo!.f/,v  yvvxiKti  roiv  TctpKvvm  Trut^ain  in 
vvotKiitracrjiv,  yiT  iv  Tu  ra  l^ayxAis  neM  ^xXy.ag  cDio^ixtr  ts-yiKiv,  ix.itlu  oi  TroiXxi 
»«*  tretyofiXfd  kxi  x;pci>i]oi  tYi<t  fici'j  oiKneix^  x.y,t  ivipyita,/;  (rvf^ZoXov. 

From  this  it  seems  to  me  quite  manifest  that  there  must  Iiave  been  a  temple  of 
Sangus  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tanaquil ;  can  we  believe  that  republican  Romans^ 
would,  ^ftev  they  had  banished  their  king,  hold  the  memory  of  Tanaquil  so  dear  as 
to  ?reGjt  a  hia^so  statue  iu  honor  of  her — to  hang  up  her  sandals,  her  diKtaff,  and 
her- spindle  ps  memorials  of  her  domestic  and  industiious  habits?  It  should  be 
remarked  that  Plutarch  is  wrong  in  calling  Tanaquil  the  wife  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
Tar()uin  the  proud,  (for  Tarquinius  Priscus  had  no  sou,)  she  was  according  to  all 
the  Roman  authors,  wife  of  Tarquinus  Priscus. 

Enough  1  suppose  lias  been  said  to  i)rovo  tiiat  Sangus,  Sanctus  and  Fidius  are  the 
same,  and  that  Hercules  was  the  god  worshipped  under  tljose  numerous  titles;  I 
shall  just  mention  the  opinions  of  two  other  authors,  and  then  proceed  to  the  second 
part  of  this  note.* 

Festus  says,  "  propter  viam  sit  sacrificiura,  quod  est  proficiscendi  gratia,  Herculi 
aut  Sango,  qui  scilicet  est  idem  Deus. 

Famianus  Nardinus,  "  de  veteri  Roma,"  states  that  the  temple  of  Sangus  was 
situated  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  and  points  out  the  very  spot  on  which  it  stood.  Glaus 
Borrichius  is  equally  particular.  Alexander  Donatus  also  assserts  that  it  was  on  the 
Quirinal  hill ;  vid.  the  descriptions  of  ancient  Rome  by  these  three  antiquarians  in 
the  collection  of  Roman  antiquities  by  Grrevius  :  the  first  of  them  adds,  tliat  it  vras 
built  by  Nuuia  which  is  likely  enough,  for  among  the  temples,  which  according  to 
Dionys.  were  erected  by  Tatius,  this  is  not  enumerated.  And  it  is  very  improbable 
tliat  both  these  kings  (the  latter  of  whom  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
religion)  would  have  omitted  to  raise  a  temple  to  a  deity  held  in  sucli  veneratioti./iy 
their  countrymen  and  subjects.  We  see  that  Sabine  appellations  tvere  given  to  sevei-al 
of  the  Roftxan  Gods. — Quirinus,  the  Sabine  title  for  the  god  Mars,  was  conferred 
.  *ipon  Romulus — and  Juno's  title  of  Quiris  is  undoubtedly  of  Sabine  origin. 


*Tertullian  in  liis  book  '  Ue  Idolatria'  near  the  end,  says,  «  vitium  consuetudinis  est  dicere  mchercule, 
me  dius  fidms,  arcedente  ignoraiitia  quoriindam  <iiii  i(?i)oraiit  jusjuvandum  esse  i)tr  Henulem'— he  i» 
ilirccting  Ills  Christian  brethren  not  to  swear  by  the  heathen  gods  at  all,  lest  they  may  appear  to  acJcnow- 
ledge  their  divinity.    •  yiiis  cnim  (adds  he;  per  quos  dcjerat,  eo»  uon  honorat. ' 
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Dionys.  having  enumerated  some  of  the  temples  built  by  Tatius,  proceeds  thus: 

^pova  xsivlxt.      And  nothing  can   more  strongly  prove  the  great  influence  of  the 
Sabines  at  Rome  than  that  their  name,  "  Quirites,"  should  have  been  given   to  th« 
whole  Roman  people.     I  mention  this  circumstance  to  sliew  that  nothing  but  a  total 
disregard  for  tlie  gods  of  their  native  country  could  have  prevented  the  Sabines  froin  I 
building  a  temple  to  Sangus  in  the  reign  of  either  Tatius  or  Numa.  '  .  ■!      i"* 

So  much  having  been  said  (satisfactorily  I  trust)  on  the  last  line  of  this  (flotation 
of  Ovid,  I  must  remark  that  the  word  "  Semopater"  in  the  second  line  has  occa- 
sioned much  discussion  among  the  commentators.  In  some  of  the  ancient  MSS 
•'  semipater"  occurs,  in  others  "  semicaper."  But  as  the  word  Scmo  is  to  be 
found  so  often  among  the  ancient  writers  joined  with  SangusJ  and  Sancus,  many 
celebrated  commentators  think  "semopater"  to  be  the  true  reading;  '-semicaper"  they 
reject  as  a  monstrous  corruption.  (This  term  is  applied  to  Pan  more  than  once  ia 
Ovid's  Fasti.)  Now,  in  the  collection  of  insciiplions  by  Gruteius,  p.  96,  vve  find 
one,  the  first  line  of  which  runs  thus: — Sanco,  Fidio,  Semopatri.  But  on  the 
pillar  from  which  it  is  taken  Semipater  can  be  discerned  well  enough,  though  the 
characters  are  a  good  deal  effaced.  Grutcrus,  however,  gives  Semopater  on  no 
other  authority  than  the  conjectures  of  the  commentators  upon  this  passage  fro-ni 
Ovid — "  vel  tibi  semopatri."  The  inscription,  it  is  evident,  confirms  the  reading 
Semipater.  Tliis  is  a  difficulty  which  I  should  wish  to  see  explained.  I  think  it 
rather  unwarrantable  first  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  MSS.  and  then  to  say  that 
characters  inscribed  on  a  pillar  of  marble  are  incorrect  because  they  disagree  with 
that  alteration.  I  must  remark  that  Semopater,  coming  from  Semo,  Seihonis,  is 
rather  a  strange  kind  of  composition.  The  Dei  Semones  were,  according  to 
Fulgentius,  a  class  of  deities  inferior  to  the  great  gods,  but  superior  to  men.  Geo. 
Home,  Philos.  Hist,  derives  it  from  the  Hebrew,  and  says  tfie  word  means 
"  cceli  filii."  Others,  who  are  not  so  fond  of  looking  to  the  Hebrew  for  derivations  of 
Greek  and  Latin  terms,  bring  it  from  semi  homo,  or  semi  deus.  Some  make  tiie  quan- 
tity of  the  second  syllable  an  objection  to  its  being  derived  from  homo  ;  but  cer- 
tainly Ennius  used  hemo,  hemonis,  instead  of  homo  hominis.  Allo■^^  ing  it  to  be 
derived  thus — semideus,  semideo,  semo,  perhaps  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded. — 
"What,  if  semipater  was  the  same  as  semideus,  substituting  pater  for  Deus?^-I 
cannot  avoid  remarking  that  semihomo  is  a  very  improbable  derivation  of  s(sno, .  for 
the  word  semihomo  itself  is  used  by  some  of  the  purest  writers,  and  signifies  a. 
beino-  not  su})crior,  but  inferior  to  the  human  kind  ;  quite  different  from  the  meaning 
of  semo,  which  always  (and  we  meet  with  it  both  in  prose  and  verse)  denotes  a  being 
greater  than  man.  Further,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Jupiter,  notwithstanding  tlie 
few  instances  in  which  we  find  tlie  p  repeated  (Juppiter)  is  considered  by  the  best 
classical  scholars  to  be  derived  from  Zen?  7ry^/i^.  Now  both  these  words,  translated 
into  Latin  "Deus  pater,"  are  used  Separately,  and  without  any  epithet  to  signify 
Jupiter ;  as  to  the  use  of  Deus  in  this  sense  I  need  say  nothing,  Virgil  and  Horace 
will  afford  abundant  proof  that  pater  is  so  used  :-^  '~    '        ~'^       "'^ 

ler  Pater  extructos  disjecit  fulmine  Tnpntes,—-Georg.  T, 
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Jam  satis  terris  nivis  atque  diras 
Grandinis  misit  Pater,  &c. 

Horace,  Lib.  I.  Carm.  2. 
The  word  Pater  as  well  as  Deus  is  a  general  appellation  for  all  the  gods  ;  but 
vhen  applied  to  any  of  the  gods  except  Jupiter,  the  name  of  the  particular  deity  is 
added,  as  "Jane  pater,"  "  Bacche  pater,"  "Inachus  pater,"  "  Noptunus  pater,"  &c.; 
and  when  applied  to  Jove,  the  epithets  magnus,  summus.  omnipotens,  &c.  are  sometimes 
annexed  ;  but  yet  the  passages  in  which  pater  is  used  by  itself  to  signify  Jove,  are 
so  numerous  as  to  confirm,  in  some  degree,  the  conjecture  I  have  offered  with 
respect  to  Semipater.  Surely  the  commentators  should  treat  manuscripts  and  pillars 
with  more  tenderness  than  they  have  manifested  in  this  instance  of  the  word 
Semipater. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  origin  and  composition  of  me   Dius  fidius 

♦*  me"  is  a  pronoun — "  Dius"  the  same  as  Ueus  and  "  fidius"  is  pr.tses  fidei. One 

or  two  of  the  old  grammarians  have  said  that  "  Uius"  is  put  for  "  Dios"   the  genitive 
of  Zeus — and  that   "fidius"   is  filius,    1   being  put  ford;    there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  holding  this  opinion — but  because   Festus  happened  to  say  so  without 
assigning  any  reason,  a  host  of  modern  commentators  has  followed  him  ;  the  only 
circumstance  that  gives  it  the  appearance  of  truth  is,  that  Dius  Fidius  was  Hercules, 
and  Hercules  was  the  sou  of  Jupiter  ;  but  "Dius"  is  not  the  genitive,  for  if  it  were 
where  would  Plautus  find  "per  dium  fidium"  the  accusative  ?   "per  dium  fidium 
quaeris,  jurato  mihi  video  nccesse  esse  eloqui,  quicquid  roges."   Asina,  1-l-JO.  Again, 
where  would  Dionys.  Halicar.  get  A;«  n<?<OK  if  Dius  were  not  the  same  asDeus?  the 
same  aulliorhas  Aio?  Yltita,  both  in  tlic  genitive.    Cicero  also  uses  "  Dium  fidium  " 
and  indeed  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  "  Dius"  should  be  the  same  as  Deus,  for  ©<«? 
is  used  according  to   one  of  the   dialects   (I  forget  which)  for    <s>io<;.     Now  as  to 
"  Fidius"  it  is  quite  evident  from  the   passages  of  Dionys.  to  which  I  have  alluded 
that  it  cannot  be  put  for  "  filius,"  for  how  can  5r<5<ej  signify  "  filius."    I  might 
quote  Plutarch  also  to  prove  the  same  thing.     But  there   is  another  circumstance 
tending  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  which  I  shall  mention,  because  it  has  not 
been  even  hinted  at  by  any  author  I  know  ;  the  first  syllable  of  "  Filius"   is  lono-, 
whereas  that  of  Fidius  is  short,  as  is  evident  from  the  verse  I  have  quoted  out  of 
Ovid ;  I  might  say  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  but  I  think  it  quite  unne- 
cessary. 

'  we'  is  not  the  greek  fAX  adverbium  jurandi,  neither  can  it  be  Vi5,  for  both  these 
particles  require  the  accusative  case;  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  stronger  evidence 
than  bare  conjecture,  before  we  believe  that  the  Latin  writers  would  use  these  par- 
ticles with  the  nominative  case  which  the  Greeks  themselves  always  used  with  accu- 
satives, fict  Tov  A7r«AA&»,  M-A  Aix,  &c. ;  besides,  we  have  these  particles  f^cc  and  vq 
translated  by  the  Latin  writers  'per  jovem,  perxiium  fidium';  enough  then  has  been 
said  to  prove  what  I  have  asserted  respecting  the  composition  of  me  Dius  fidius ; 
juvet  or  amet  is  understood. 

Turnebus  states  that  me  Dius  Fidius,  or  rather  me  Dius  was  contracted  into 
medi,  edi,  in  common  conversaition.  Such  contractions  are  common  in  all  languages- 
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-  Text,  Translation. 

Injuriis  contumeliifque  concitatus,     Roused  by    injuries  and   insults, 

,    -         o   7  ;     •     •    7        •  since  robbed  of  the  fruit  of  my 

quodfnictu^  labons  mdustriceque     ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  assiduity,    I  was  un- 

mecB  privatus,  statum  dignitatis  non     able  to  maintain  my  post  of  dig- 
nity, I,  as  had  been  my  custom, 
oUinebam,^  jpublicam  tniserorum ^  o     have  undertaken  the  public  cause 

COMMENTARY, 
here  it  may  be  remarked  that  '' ccastor"     "eiiol"  are    contractions    of  me    Castor, 
me  Pollux  ;  as   edi  was  for  medi,  and  that  for  medius;   also  "  edepol"  was  in  com-  " 
mpn  use ;  sometimes  written  aedepol.      If  I  were  sure  that  it  was  generally  written" 
edepol  or  edipol,   I   should  not  hesitate   to  say  that  it  was  put  for  me  dius  Pollux 
amet;  but  because  aedepol  is  met  with,  I  must  suppose  that,  where  it  is  written  thus, 
aedem  is  a  part  of  the  expression ;  it  would  be  interesting  to  examine  whether  tHfe' 
diphthong  ss  occurs  often  in  the  old  manuscripts. 

Notwithstanding  the  lengtli  of  this  note  I  cannot  omit  noticing  the  explanation 
of  medius  given  by  Servius,  ^neid,  1,  204.  quoted  above;  "  media  inter  numina" 
&c.  he  says  "media"  means  coiiscius,  and  quotes,  or  rather  misquotes  this  passage 
of  Sailust ;  "  medius"  he  says  means  "  testis",  and  thus  medius  fidius  means  testis 
sit  fidius  ;  surely  the  great  commentator  must  have  been  dreaming ;  a  person  that 
wished  to  unilerstand,  and  to  make  others  understand  just  what  Virgil  meant  and  no 
more,  would  be  satisfied  with  thinking  and  saying  that  "  media"  in  this  passage, 
"  Dicitur  ante  aras,  media  inter  numina  divura  multa  jovem  manibus  supples 
orasse  Supinis"  meant  what  it  does  in  the  expressions  "  media  inter  cornua,  medio* 
inter  fluctus,  &c."  the  "  media"  in  this  place  is  so  plain  that  T  am  astonished  how 
any  one  could  have  recourse  to  such  ridiculous  refining,  and  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  a  passage  occurs  in  the  12th  book  "  Tango  aras,  ignss  medios  et  numina 
testor."  Where  the  meaning  of  medios  appears  at  first  sight  a  little  difficult,  aiid  ' ''* 
that  Servius  takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of  it.  yi^otrp 

^[quodfi-uctu]  This  is  an  explanation  of  the  preceding  words  "injuriis  contuttlei  "^* 
liisque  concitatus.  ^  a^sd 

^[statum  dignitatis  non  obtinebam.]   I  was  not  able  to  maintain,  I  was  falling  from 
the  rank  of  dignity  I  had  held  ;  a  man  actively  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  public 
honours,  in   a  constitution   such  as  that   of  the    Romans,    in   which    high  official      ' 
situations  were  open  to  all,  naturally  enough  thinks  himself  falling  if  he  cannot  rise. 
Though  the  word   "  obtinere  '  signifies  sometimes  to  acquire,  yet  it  more  properly    ^ 
signifies  to  continue — persevere  in  holding;  to  maintain;   Cicero  uses   dignitatem       ' 
ebtincre  in   the   same  sense  ;    Gesner  explains   it  by  the  words  retinere — conservare  • 
sometimes  it  seems  to  be  taken  as  a  neuter  verb,  e.g.  'fama  o!)tinuit ;'  and  in  this 
sense  the  English    word  "  obtain"  is  sometimes  taken;  if  locum,  or  some  similar 
word,  be  understood,  it  will  then  have  the  ordinary  meaning  I  have  assigned  tb^it';  *  "'"^ 
to  hold  or  support.  rt'Vr,  -c,  iayuj 

^°[publicam  nuserorum^  The  writer's  ingenuity  is  remarkable  in  this  passage,  he  insi- 
auates  that  notwithstanding  all  the  "  injuries  and  insults"  offered  to  him,  he  did  not  go       ' 
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Text,  Translation. 

^„„,„,,,  /  J-      11     of  the  wretched.   It  was  not  tJiat 

causam,  pro   niea  consuettidme  ^  *  .  •       rr  •     . 

■*  my  possessions  were   insufhcient 

iiiscepi :    nan    quin    as    alienum     to  pay  tlie  debs  contracted  in  my 

meis  nominibm-'''  ex  possessionibus     pwnname  :   whilst  OrestiUa's  li- 

berahty  would  induce  her  to  dis- 
solvere  possem  ;  cum  alienis  nom-     charge,   out  of  her  own  and  her 

inibus    liberalitas    Orestillce    suis     daughter's  fortunes,   those  debts 

/-7-  ••  1        ,  7  of  mine  for  which   others  stood 

nliceqiie    conns    persoiveret  :    sea  ,         ,       ,        , 

■'       ■'  '         ^  bound  ;    but  because    I    repeat- 

quod  7io>i  dignos  homines  honore  gjj^    witnessed    the  elevation  of 

honestatos    videbam,    meque  falsa     worthless     objects,     and     found 

•  •'         /•       ,  .•  7        13      myself   discarded  upon   ^round- 

suspicione  alienattim  sentieUam.''     ,  •'  .     .  i^      °  ,  •      •. 

'  .      less    suspiscions.        ror    this    it 

COMMKNTAKY. 
forth   and  rouse  his  fellow-citizens  to  arms  in  order  to  espou"?e  liisown  cause;  no! 
tliese  wretchetl  victims  of  tyranny  and  avarice  only  waited  for  a  leader,  and  he  put 
himself  at  their  head ;  and  in  this  he  acted  as  he  had  always  done. 

"  {pro  me.a  consueludine)  The  only  difl'erencc  was  tliat  they  who  had  heretofore 
experienced  protection  from  liim  w  ere  less  numerous  and  less  miserable  than  those 
he  now  attempted  to  save. 

'^  [JEs  alieimm  meis  nomhiibus']  the  word  nomina  seems  sometimes  to  siprnify  the 
debts  themselves,  sometimes  security  for  the  del)ls — in  this  latter  sense  I  take  it  here, 
sumptum  being  understood:  "alienis  nominihus"  (res  alienum  sumptum— being 
understood)  will  mean  what  I  have  expressed  in  tiie  translation. 

'3  [^honnre  honestatos  videbam,  vreque  J'alsa  sii.ipicione  ulienatKni  sculiebam.'\ 
Tcrentius  ('  Hcaut  5,  2,  26,)  '  Ita  nos  alienavit' — he  has  turned  us  out,  banished  iis 
from  the  family:  lience  " alienatuni,"  turned  out,  discarded — alicnare,  alicnatus, 
generally  take  after  them  a  preposition  with  an  ablative  case — nlenari  a  senatii, 
alienatum  a  me,  a  bonis  veris,  &c.  Cicero,  i«issim.  Sometimes  the  ablative  is 
understood  ,  e.g.  mens  alienata  (scilicet  a  ratione),  deranged  ;  ab  an^icitia,  ab  amore, 
turned  against  an  object  once  esteemed  or  beloved  ;  civitates  alienata?  defecerunt, 
here  a!>  (jf/icio  h  understood,  turning  from  their  dutj',  obedience — revolted.  In  the 
passage  before  us  I  tliink  a  societate  civiuni,  or  some  such  expression,  is  understood, 
that  is,  as  I  have  translated  it,  "discarded,"  reduced  to  the  situation  of  one  who 
was  quite  unknown,  and  who,  of  course,  was  to  expect  no  share  in  the  honors 
conferred  on  Roman  citizens. 

This  is  as  forcible  a  sentence  as  Catiline  could  use.  The  faction  by  which  Itome 
was  govci-nod  at  that  time  were  not  contented  with  rejecting  liim  without  any  just 
cause ;  they  seemed  determined  to  elevate  none  but  those  who  had  no  claim  what- 
ever to  the  honours  so  profusely  heaped  on  them  ;  he  means  Cicfero  when  he  says 
"non  dignos  homines." 

*  videbam,  smtiebum.^  These  consuetudinal  tenses  give  great  strength  to  this 
passage,  "  1  repeatedly  saw,  continually  felt,  &c."    I  suppose  I  need  hardly  remark 
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Text.  Translation. 

Hoc  nomine  satis  honestas  pro  was  that  I  followed  where  the  hope 
''!  K  ;P!  -,,  ,  ,  '  -.  ...  ,.  .  .  of  preserving  the  remnant  of  mv 
meqaisuspesreltguce^\dignitahs     ^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^p^   sufficiently 

conservandcje  sum  secutus.     Pliira     high  for  one  in  my  situation.  When 

'.;.    .*  .     1         ■  I  v/ished  to  say  more,  intelligence 

^.fifnir,ff,ribere  vellem,  nunciatum  est,     ^^s  brought  me   that   they  were 

vim  mihi  parari.     Nunc   Oresiil-     Preparing  to  attack  me.     Now  I 

recommend  and  deliver  up  Ores- 
lam  commen4o  tuceque  fdti  trado,     tilla  to  your  protection.     Do,  I 

7  .   .     •     J  -r-     7  7-7  beseech   you  by  the   regard  you 

earn  ab  inniria  drfendas,  per  iiberos     ■,         r.      ^  -'  ,  .,  T        •'^t 

•'  -^  i  have  tor  your  own  cinldren,  de- 

tuos  rogaius.      Havcto.  fend  her  from  injury. — Farewell  I 

COMMENTARY, 
that  the  English  tenses  "  I  saw,  I  felt,"  have  not  the  force  of  Tidebam— sentiebam, 
in  this  passage.  : 

'4-  ^Spcs  reliquiT.']  To  a  man  of  Catiline's  aspiring  mind  it  must  have  appealed 
degrading  to  entertain  no  "  higher  hope  than  that  of  presei-ving  the  little  dignity  he 
possessed" — yet  this  he  confesses  was  all  he  at  that  time  aimed  at ;  therefore,  as  he  was 
about  to  use  an  expression  unbecoming  a  high  mind,  he  qualities  it  by  saving,  satis 
honestas,  &c.  The  translators  have  mistaken  this  passage  also — "sequi"  tho' it 
sometimes  means  to  pursue,  properly  and  generally  means  to  follow,  which  is  very 
different  from  "pursue"— "spes"  they  render  "means,"  most  absurdly--"  sequi  spem' 
is  a  metaphorical  expression  in  which  hope  is  made  as  it  were  the  guide  or  director, 
as  I  have  rendered  it — in  hoc  naturam  ducem  debemus  sequi.  (Cicero,  off',  lib.  I.) 
— aul  naturam  sequi  et  ejus  quasi  lege  vivere.  (Idem  delegi.) — Besides,  according  to 
the  common  translations,  Catdine  passes  a  reflection  on  the  means  he  is  making 
use  of  to  preserve  tlie  remnant  of  his  dignity  ;  he  insinuates  tliat  nothing  but  his 
distressed  situation  could  justify  these  means — now  which  are  these' means?  Why 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  thousands  whom  oppression  aiid  cruelty  had  drivea 
to  desperation — the  very  thing,  which  but  a  few  lines  before  he  seemed  to  glory  in 
having  done — "  publicain  miserorura  causam  pro  mea  consuetudine  suscepi."— but 
these  absurdities  have  no  end. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked  to  what  does  the  "  non"  in  the  sentence  "nonquia 
res  alienum"  refer  ? — Is  it  ta  the  preceding  clau'^e  "  publicam  causam  suscepi,"  or  must 
we  bring  it  down  to  the  passage  last  explained,  "  spes  secutus  sum  ?"  In  truth  it 
refers  to  both  ;  for  no  matter  how  tlie  expressions  may  differ,  he  intends  to  say  in 
each  "  I  have  had  recourse  to  arms,"  and  it  is  to  (his  the  word  "  non"  refers — "hcc 
nomine"  is  but  a  repitition  of  "  quod"  in  the  clause  "  quod  iion  dignos,"  &c. 

In  the  translation  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  the  connexiba  which  the  word.s 
*iioa— r»ed  q[Uod — hoc  nomine,"  denote  in  the  origiuaX 
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THE    ANGEL    OF   THE    WORLD— SEBASTIAN, 

■VVITH  OTHER  TOEMS,    BY  THE  REV.  C.  CROLY,  A.M. 

IVarren^  London,  1820. 

Mr.  Crolj's  muse  is  one  of  great  taste  and  feeling, —  of  fancy 
more  brilliant  than  happy,  and  of  imagination  evidently  more 
accustomed  to  the  indulgence  of  reverie,  than  to  the  exercise  of  ex- 
pression. This  is  evinced  by  an  impatience, — an  abruptness,  together 
with  a  studied  minuteness  of  touch,  apparently  employed  after  the 
inspiration  had  ceased ;  he  is  seldom  able  to  "  catch  the  Cynthia  of 
the  minute,"  and  his  efforts  to  embody  his  thoughts  are  like  attempt* 
to  mark  out  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  that  has  flitted  past.  Hia 
pictures  in  general  do  not  flash  fully  upon  the  eye  of  the  reader, 
but  demand  active  imagination  in  him  M'ho  would  behold  and  enjoy 
them.  This,  we  are  afraid,  a  poet  cannot  reckon  upon,  especially 
when  the  apathy  of  the  critic,  and  the  sloth  of  the  dull  may  alike  be 
veiled  under  the  title  of  fastidiousness.  For  this  reason,  we  think 
Mr.  Croly's  poetry  will  never  be  so  popular  as  it  merits.  There  is 
at  first  view  a  haze  spread  over  it,  which  a  second  perusal  in  some 
degree  dissipates,  but  the  closest  acquaintance  will  px-esent  but 
imperfectly  the  power,  which  his  original  conceptions  undoubtedly 
possesfj.  In  many  passages  of  the  volume  before  us,  there  is  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Mr'.  Cornwall's  writings, — there  is  the  same 
deep  sense  of  beauty,  but  with  purity  and  voluptuousness  more 
happily  blended,— the  same  style  of  ruggedness  aflbcting  to  be 
melody, — and  the  same  attempts  at  the  sublime  in  incongruous  and 
uncalled  for  apostrophes,  wliich,  like  Sir  Fretful's  borrowings, 
"  lumber  the  soil  they  cannot  fertilize." 

There  are  two  chief  poems  in  this  collection,  the  first  "  an  Arabian 
tale,"  or  allegory ;  *'  one  of  these  modifications,"  as  the  preface- 
informs  us,  "  of  the  history  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  and  the  tempta- 
tion in  Paradise,  which  make  up  so  large  a  portion  of  Asiatic- 
mythology."  It  commences  with  the  description  of  a  mount, — it* 
Hiystery  and  sacredness, 

"  For,  in  its  shade,  in  beauty  and  in  power, 
For  judgment,  sat  the  ASOEr  of  the  world  ; 
Sent  by  the  prophet,  till  the  destih'd  hour 
That  saw  in  dust  Arabia's  idols  hurl'd. 
Then  to  the  skies  again  hia  wing  should  be  unfurl'd* 
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"  It  came  at  last.     It  came  with  trumpets  sounding, 
It  came  with  thunders  of  the  Atahal, 
And  warrior's  shouts,  and  Arab  chargers  bounding, 
The  sacred  standard  crown'd  Medina's  wall. 
From  palace,  mosque,  and  minaret's  golden  ball, 
Ten  thousand  emerald  banners  floated  free, 
Beneath,  like  sAin-beams,  through  the  gateway  tail, 
The  Emirs  led  their  steel-matl'd  chivalry. 
And  the  whole  cit)'  rang  with  sports  and  soldier  glee." 

This  last  stanza  shews  a  want  of  power  ;  the  situation  was  such 
as  should  call  forth  all  the  fire  of  the  poet ;  it  is  nevertheless  weak, 
and  the  fourth  line  absolutely  flat.  How  different  and  delightful  \% 
he  in  the  description  of  still  and  beautiful  scenery, 

"  The  sun  was  slowly  sinking  to  the  west, 
Pavilion'd  with  a  thousand  glorious  dyes  ; 
The  turtle-doves  were  winging  to  the  nest ; 
Along  the  mountain's  soft  declivities, 
The  fresher  breath  of  flowers  began  to  rise, 
I,ike  incense,  to  that  sweet  departing  sun  ; 
Low  sank  the  city's  hum,  the  shepherd's  cries; 
A  moment,  and  the  lingering  disk  was  gone  ; 
A  moment,  and  th'  impatient  Angel's  task  was  done. 

Oft  had  he  gaz'd  upon  that  lovely  vale, 
But  never  gaz'd  with  gladness  such  as  now ; 
When  on  Damascus'  roofs  and  turrets  pale, 
He  saw  the  solemn  sunlight's  fainter  glow, 
He  heard  the  Imaun's  sacred  voice  below 
Swell  like  a  silver  trumpet  on  the  air, 
The  vintager's  sweet  song,  the  camel's  low, 
As  home  they  stalk 'd  from  pasture,  pair  by  pair. 
Flinging  long  giant  shadows  in  the  sunset  glare." 

The  last  thought  is  fine,  novel,  and  exquisitely  picturesque.  As 
the  Angel  spreads  his  wings  for  his  final  departure,  a  pilgrim  appears, 
who,  the  reader  may  foresee;  is  the  tempter,  the  figure  is  mournful 
and  in  tears, 

"  The  weeper  raised  the  veil ;  a  ruby  lip 

First  dawn'd  ;  then  glow'd  the  young  cheek's  deeper  hue, 

Yet  delicate  as  roses  when  they  dip 

Thei^  odorous  blossoms  in  the  morning  dew. 

Then  beam'd  the  eyes,  twin  stars  of  living  blue; 

Half  shaded  by  the  curls  of  glossy  hair. 

That  turn'd  to  golden  as  the  light  wind  threw 

Their  clusters  in  the  western  golden  glare, 
Yet  was  her  blue  eye  dim,  for  tears  were  standing  there. 
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He  look'd  upon  her,  and  her  hurried  gaze 
Was  at  his  look  dropp'd  instant  on  the  ground ; 
But  o'er  her  cheek  of  beauty  rush'd  a  blaze, 
Her  bosom  heav'd  above  its  silken  bound, 
As  if  the  soul  had  felt  some  sudden  wound. 
He  look'd  again  ;  the  cheek  was  deadly  pale  ; 
The  bosom  sank  with  one  long  sigh  profound ; 
Yet  still  one  lily  hand  upheld  her  veil, 
And  one  still  press'd  her  heart— that  sigh  told  all  its  talc." 

The  Angel  trembles, 

Beauty,  what  art  thou,  that  thy  slightest  gaze 
Can  make  the  spirit  from  its  centre  roll, 
Its  whole  long  course,  a  sad  and  shadowy  maze? 
Thou  midnight  or  thou  noontide  of  the  soul ; 
One  glorious  vision  ligluing  up  the  whole 
Of  the  wide  worltl:    or  one  deep,  wild  desire, 
By  day  and  night  consuming,  sad  and  sole  ; 
Till  Hope,  Pride,   Genius  »ay,  till  Love's  own  fire 
Desert  the  weary  heart,  a  cold  and  mouldering  pyre. 

Enchanted  sleep,  yet  full  of  deadly  dreams  ; 
Compain'onship  divine,  stem  solitude  ; 
Thou  serpent  coloured  with  the  brightest  gleams 
That  e'er  hid  poison,  making  hearts  thy  food  ; 
Woe  to  the  heart  that  lets  thee  once  intrude, 
Victim  of  visions  that  life's  purpose  steal. 
Till  the  whole  struggling  nature  lies  subdued, 
Bleeding  with  wounds  the  grave  alone  must  heal ; 
Bright  spiiit,  was  it  thine  that  mortal  woe  to  feel? 

Each  failing  of  the  Angel's  firmness  is  accompanied  by  a  wrarning, 
which  is  always  one  of  the  grand  and  terrible  phenomena  of  "  Arabj 
the  hlestr     The  mirage  is  fine, 

"  He  look'd  on  heaven,  'twas  calm,  but  in  the  vale 

A  Creeping  mist  had  girt  the  mountain  round, 

The  golden  minaret's  thro'  it  glimmer'd  pale, 

It  scaled  the  mount, — their  last  faint  gleam  was  drown'd. 

The  sky  was  with  its  livid  hue  embrown'd, 

But  what  was  mist  swift  grew  a  circling  sea, 

Reflecting  lovely  from  its  blue  profound 

Mountain,  and  crimson  cloud,  and  blossom'd  tree, 
Another  Heaven  and  Earth  in  bright  tranquillity." 

We  need  not  closely  analyse  this  poem,  suffice  it  to  tell ;  that  after 
yielding  to  several  temptations,  especially  to  that  of  wine,  the  Angel 
falls,  which  we  can  by  no  means  say  of  the  poet.  Nevertheless  we 
■wish  to  censure  one  passage  as  more  descriptive  of  earthly  than 
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celestial  phenomena,  being  nothing  more  than  an  explosion  of 
rockets,  serpents,  and  Roman  Candlesticks,  — old  associations  of 
our  school-boy  days, 

"  The  globes  have  gone  to  heights  above  all   gaze, 

And  now  returning,  look  like  moonlight  rain  ; 

But,  half  way  down,  again  flash  out  their  rays ; 

War  floods  the  sky,  they  cross,  whirl,  burst  in  twain, 

Scattering  the  night  from  mountain,  vale,  and  main. 

Or  round  the  concave,  as  the  stonn  retires, 

Like  mighty  serpents  draw  the  mazy  train, 

Gigantic  sweeps  of  green,  gold,  scarlet  spires, 
With  pearl  and  diamond  heads  instinct  with  living  fires. 

We  would  wish  to  give  our  readers  much  more  of  this  short  poem, 
but  we  must  limit  our  inclinations  to  the  following,  which  we  think 
exquisite,  it  is  after  the  Angel  quaffs  the  forbidden  goblet  of  wine  :— 

*'  Th'  enchantress  smiled,  as  still  in  some  sweet  dream, 
Then  waken'd  in  a  long,  delicious  sigh. 
And  on  the  bending  spirit  fixed  the  beam 
Of  her  deep,  dewy,  melancholy  eye. 
The  undone  angel  gave  no  more  reply 
Than  hiding  his  pale  forehead  in  the  hair 
That  floated  on  her  neck  of  ivory, 
And  breathless  pressing,  with  her  ringlets  fair 
From  his  bright  eyes  the  tears  of  passion  and  despair." 

The  second  poem  is  called  Sebastian,  a  tale  well-imagined,  but 
we  cannot  add,  well  told.  The  great  error  of  tale-writers  seems  to 
be,  that  they  mistake  concealment  for  interest,  and  pursuing  this 
fashionable  and  fallacious  opinion,  with  them  the  narration  is 
mystery,  denouement  disappointment ;  and  this  they  very  justly  call 
keeping  the  reader  in  the  dark. 

Thus  the  natural  and  pleasing  effect  of  story  is  generally  lost, 
while  the  sole  reward  the  reader  has  for  wading  up  to  the  neck 
through  plot  and  counterplot,  is  the  prettinesses  and  sentiment  of 
which  it  is  made  the  medium,  and  the  production  of  which  seems  to 
be  its  only  end. 

Sebastian  congniences  a  la  Cornwall,  with  an  apostrophe  to  Spain, 
where  the  scene  is  laid ;  we  learn  with  some  difficulty  that  the 
"princely  Sidonia"  has  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  takes  the  veil 
on  the  same  day  that  her  sister  Maria  is. to  wed  with  Sebastian.  The 
elder  sister,  whom  we  afterwards  find,  hopelessly  enamoured  of 
]&Iaria's  lover,   is  conducted  in  the  opening  ojfjtbe  poem  to  the 
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convent;  her  parting  with  her  father  is  tenderly  and  beautifully 
described  >— 

"  They  led  a  white-robed  form,  young,  delicate^ 

Where  life's  delicious  spring  was  opening  yet : 

Yet  was  she  stalely,  and,  ar.  up  the  aisle 

S^e  nmov'd,  her  proud,  pale  li^i  half  wore  a  smile  ; 

Her  eye  was  firaa,  yet  those  who  saw  it  Dear, 

Saw  on  its  lash  the  glistening  of  a  tear. 

All  to  Sidonia's  passing  daughter  bow'd, 

And  she  returned  it  gra>ely,  like  one  vow'd 

To  loftier  things.     Bui,  once  she  paus'd,  and  press'd 

"With  quick,  straage  force,  her  slight  hand  to  her  breast, 

And  her  wan  cheeic  was  reddcu'd  with  a  glow 

Tliat  spread  its  crimson  to  her  forehead's  snow. 

As  if  the  vestal  felt  the  throes  that  wreak 

Their  stings  upon  young  hearts  about  to  break; 

She  struggled,  sigh'd ;  her  look  of  agony 

Was  calm'd,  and  she  was  at  Sidonia's  knee. 

Her  father's  chasing  tears  upon  her  fell  j 

His  gentle  heart  abhorr'd  the  convent  cell 

Even  now  he  bade  her  pause." 

She  however  perseveres.     With  a  singular  abruptness,  which  ive 

have  before  alluded  to,  it  is  related,  that  Maria,  the  destined  bride, 

fidls  from  her  palfrey  and  is  killed;  and  that  Sebastian,  who  "  had 

'.  not  loved"  and  *'  felt  no  cureless  agony,  wander'd  lonely  through 

the  land  away." 

The  time  is,  when  the  Houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  the  former 
supported  by  England,  contested  the  crown  of  Spain.  Sebastian 
joins  the  Austrian  party, — is  present,  and  meets  some  adventures  at 
fetes  and  engagements,  the  former  of  which  seem  more  to  the  taste 
of  the  poet,  than  the  latter,  and  are  much  better  described, — he 
hears  a  voice,  and  sees  a  form,  which  can  be  of  no  other  than  that 
of  a  fond  fair, — and  when  wounded  is  attended  by  a  peasant,  but, 
whom  he  afterwards  discovers  to  be  Floranthe,  the  sister  lady  com- 
mitted to  the  convent.  In  a  conversation  between  Sebastian  and  the 
lady  thus  disguised,  he  speaks  slightingly  of  her, — she  flies  to 
her  father,  grows  consumptive,  but  at  length  recovers  her  health 
and — Sebastian. 

We  beg-  the  reader  will  not  attribute  this  hurried  account  to  any 
mean  opinion  we  have  of  the  poem,  but  merely  to  tlie  limits  of  our 
publication  and  our  having  dwelt  so  much  on  the  other. 

The  picture  of  its  hero  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  ppem, 
"  Sebastian  thro'  the  crowd  of  masquer's  slray'd. 
Winging  the  wit  that  round  the  circle  play'd ; 
Those  summer  lightnings,  flashes  of  the  rayid. 
That  shuie,  but  harm  not  j  arrows  Tosy  twios^ 
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Wean'd  at  last  with  that  tumultuous  glare, 

He  reach'd  the  garden's  marble  colonnade. 

And  drank  the  freshness  of  the  midnight  air, 

A  mingled  stream  of  echoes  of  the  lute, 

And  the  sweet,  icy  breath  of  flowers  and  fruit, 

Lemon  and  grape,  and,  touch'd  with  that  mild  skj, 

The  pallid  gold  of  the  thick  orangeiy. 

Against  a  pillar  lean'd  his  glowing  cheek. 

His  mask  was  off,  and  never  raptur'd  Greek 

Struck  from  the  Parian  stone  a  nobler  form  ; 

He  look'd,  among  that  light  and  glittering  swarm, 

A  stranger,  from  a  loftier  region  sprung ; 

His  crimson  Venice  hat  was  backwards  flung. 

Letting  the  dark  curls  sport  around  his  brow  ; 

And  those  who  saw  that  cheek's  delighted  glow. 

The  smile  that  then  his  red  lip  loved  to  wear, 

Had  little  thought  that  thirty  years  were  there. 

But  there  was  in  his  large,  and  brilliant  eye 

The  depth,  the  fire  of  rich  maturity  ; 

Tho'  in  that  soften'd  hour  of  earth  and  heaven, 

Th*  unconscious  glance  that  from  its  orb  was  given. 

The  melting,  melancholy  gaze  above 

Show'd  that  the  heart  within  was  made  for  love." 

We  do  not  think  Mr.  Croly  possessed  of  the  deepest  or  strongest 
feehng,  yet  there  is  much  in  the  following  passages, — after  having 
seen  Floranthe  as  a  moor  among  the  masquers,  and  clasped  her,  he 
walks  forth  alone : 

"  Delicious  fantasy  !  the  thought  was  balm. 

His  heart,  his  eye  in  sudden  rapture  swam. 

Nature  was  charm'd  to  him.     He  could  have  talk'd 

With  every  star  that  in  its  glory  walk'd. 

Hope  had  put  life  in  all  unliving  things  ; 

He  hung  above  the  fountain's  rippling  springs, 

And  heard  them  echo  joy ;  his  deep  and  burning  sigh 

Rose  thro'  the  vine-leaves  that  gave  sweet  reply." — &c. 

And  the  little  song  he  liears  among  the  ruins  of  the  Alhambra— • 
"  I  know  thy  beauty ;  summer  dreams 

Have  shown  me  forms  that  look'd  like  thine.  ,-.,.>,    --.!.! 

I've  seen  thee  in  the  sun-set  beams;  ,^jj  g// 

I've  loved  thee  as  a  thing  divine,  liOO  ncsm 

How  have  I  shunn'd  thee  !  but  thine  ey«  v^iig*5iff{uQ 

Hangs  o'er  me,  like  a  watching  sphere, 
Star  of  my  solitary  sky. 

Where'er  my  spirit  turns,  'tis  there.  '    '  '  '    7 

For  life,  for  death,  the  chain  is  twined ;  "        \r~r 

Thou'rt  in  my  mind,  thgu  art  my  mind."    ^ *f  «^^«  »»J';fT^ 
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We  give  the  following  for  the  sake  of  those,   who   are  fond  of 

Concetti. 

He  started  from  his  dream.     The  yellow  dawn 
Wander'd  along  night's  borders,  like  the  fawn 
First  venturing  from  its  dappled  mother's  side  ; 
A  timid  bound  on  darkness,  swift  withdrawn, 
Then  bolder  tried  again." 

We  are  by  no  means  partial  to  tragic  finales,  but  w*e  think  the 
happy  terminations  of  this  poem  minatural,  and  incongruous  with 
its  prevailing  tone  ;  the  palpable  avoiding  of  imitation  is  scivrccly 
weaker  than  imitation  itself. 

The  Author  seems  much  at  liome  in  the  poco-cnrante  style, 
"  Here  ends  tljc  tale.     She  died  ! — no  !  gentle  >B-ords 
Can  still  work  miracles,  and  women's  hearts 
Are  treasuiTs  well  worth  miracles  to  keep. 
So,  wliat  of  sweet  things  Spain's  proud  tongue  afFords, 
And  it  has  many,  play'd  their  sweetest  parts 
To  bring  her  back  ;    Sebaj.tian  too  could  weep, 
And  tears  are  tempting,  in  a  lover's  eye, 
And  his  was  blue,  and  pour'd  them  in  a  heap. 
He  swore  that  he  mu^it,  if  she  woidd  die. 
That  gold  could  set  ten  conver.ts  all  asleep : 
In  short,  persuaded  her  to  live, — or  try. 
••  The  laugh  was  light,  is  ended.     If  the  world 
Is  but  a  Tanity  at  best,  a  toy 
That,  as  for  each  the  mighty  bauble's  twirl'd, 
Turns  up  the  chance  of  sorrow  or  of  joy ; 
This  is  its  gilded  side." 

Tlic  minor  poems  serve  more  to  eke  out  the  volume,  than  to  add 
to  the  poet's  fame  ;  we  shall  extract  a  few  lines  from  one  of  them, 
on  a  picture  of  Stcwardson's,  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  8eeiiio\; 
the  subject  of  it  is  the  Indian  Girl  and  the  Serpent. 

"  She  sits  upon  the  ground,  and  one  hand  lifts 

A  flute  that  presses  trom  her  soft  lip  sounds 

Like  the  wind's  wooiiig  of  the  rose  ;  and  ou« 

Holds  a  bright  serpent  in  a  silken  band. 

Her  eye  is  on  him,  atid  his  eye  on  her, 

As  if  she  founR  in  him  one  thing  to  love  ; 

As  if  he  felt  her  beauty,  net  her  chain, 

And  lived  upon  her  melancholy  smile." 

If  report  be  right  in  attributing  "  Paris"  to  Mr.  Croly,  he  seems 
to  have  lost  in  energy  what  lie  has  gained  in  elegance  :  if  he  had 
retained  more  of  the  former,  and  dispensed  with  a  little  of  his  anti- 
gallican  spirit,  we  think,  he  would  have  made  by  this  publicatioB  a 
^higher  step  to  fame. 
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AN  EPISTLE  TO  E.  E.  CROWE,  ESQ.  &c.  &c. 


Last  night  I  counsel'd  wi'  the  moon 
And  said  I'm  lanely  as  thy  sel', 
Uut,  Eyre,  I  Uttle  thought  at  noon 
I'd  see  thy  fell — 

My  ain  dear  fiion',  my  brither, iiMiir  !  ! 
The  loe'  tluit  shoots  frae  out  thy  ee 
Has  weigh'd  a  ton  'gainst  a'  the  care 

'Maist  made  me  dee. 

Since  last  wo  met — gude  !   'tis  sae  long 
I  scarce  remember  o'  the  freak 
Uaith  roug'ii  an'  smooth  thai  rang  ding,  dong 
Round  me,  puir  rake. 

First,  ane  I  woo'd — awa'  she  went  — 
Anither  came — I  woo'd  her  too, 
I3ut  she  elsewhere  by  Heaven  sent, 

Forsook  my  loe  ; 

An'  then  I  fell  to  crambo  clink. 
An'  mony  a  waefu'  cliord  I  rang — 
Then  neist  to  smoaking — an'  guid  drink 
Mix'd  wi'  the  sang. 

When  a'  my  friens  forsook  the  earth, 
I  wore  the  sailors  tarry  claes 
An'  wi'  guid  will  I  tak's  my  birth 
Alang  the  seas  ; 

An'  there  wi'  grog  an'  joy  I've  past 
Mony  an  (elsewhere)  dreary  day, 
My  highest  frien'  the  lang  brown  mast — 
Mv  mate  the  sea. 


But  chance  will  bind  the  wildest  flower 
That  blooms  upon  the  mountain-brows, 
Amang  the  blossoms  o'  the  bower 

Where  beauty  glows ; 

Sae  fortune  tired  at  hackin*  me 
Cried  •'  Sandy  baud  a  were  my  frien' 
Pu'  aff  thy  jacket — leave  the  sea, 

An'  get  thee  ben." 

Mankind  maun  follow  fortune  here, 
(Yet  faith  I  scarcely  mind  her  hail), 
Wi'  twa  briglit  een  she  mad'  me  sure 
I  furl'd  the  sail. 

An'  now  I  think  o'  bra'   new  claes, 
An'  pr;rfumes,  rings,  the  dell  kens  what — 
Mayhap  a  pair  o'  luhalr-bau-'  s(iii/s, 
Or  sloucliet  hat. 

But  scarce  I  ween  theyd  fit  my  hide, 
The  groj;  an'  sic  wad  ill  agree, 
Au'  if  I  sail'd,  the  very  tide 

Wad  grin  to  see. 

Theu  tak'  the  bottle  in  thy  ban,' 
Thou'rt  rank'd  wi'  it,  my  bonny  soul  ; 
I  loe'  tliee,  for  an  ho.iest  man, 

As  weil's  the  bowl. 

Alkxander  Henrt. 


»^».«>.<-M 

VERSES    AFTER   BURNS. 


I'm  like  a  wean,  withcnit  a  light, 
Takin'   each   gilmmer  o'   the  riigbt 
For  girnin,  o'  some  eldritch   spright 

Or  awfu'  kelpie, 
Wi  sic,  it  is  na'  donee,  to  fight 

An'  nane  to  help  ye. 

I  ha'  na'  heart  to  raise  a  whistle, 
An'  ^t  every  sough  and' ristle 
De'il  a  hair  but  'gins  to  bristle. 

As  ane  were  swine— 
My  p6w'4  just  like  a  gude  Scotch  thistle, 
*    liv  ..tAv,i,« .^  {^T  porcupine. 


Leczc  me  on  him  !   were  he  nigh  me, 
I  ken  a  crony  that  would  stan  by  me, 
Nor  let  thae  bOj^les  terrify  me 

In  sic  a  way — 
Whiskey  !  thou'rt  the  lad  would  gee  me 

The  spunk  o'  twu. 

D«I's  in  me,  an  I  leave  th^  ingle. 
While  I  ha'  ae  bawbie  to  jingle 
Or  the  gude  wife  a  drap  to  mingle — 

I'll  ha  my  mell ; 
And  then  defy  on  cliff'  or  dingle 

Auld  Nick.fairaser.' 
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Farwell  auld  Scotia's  feeling  rhyme 
That  rins  sae  smooth  in  ilka  dime 
Farewell  dear  Burns — moiiy  a  time 

Thou'st  mad  nie  weep  ; 
An,'  Ramsey,  as  thv  joyfu'  chyme 
■  •.ow.T^  I'  g^  thy  long  sleep! 

Farewell  ye  wimplin'  hroolc  that  fa's 
VVi'  music  thro'  the  mossy  shaws. 
An'  happing  birds  whase  whistle  thaws 

The  cauldest  heart ; 
Farewell  ye  simmer-suns,  ye  snaws 

We  now  maun  part. 

Farewell  to  Kelpie,  cantraip,  wTaith, 
Farewell  to  moor  an'  mountain-heath, 
Frae  ye  my  friens  I'm  vera  lalth 


To  part  so  soon, 
But  o'  thee,  Erin-bodies  saith 

I  sud  na  croon. 


1 09  ri  // 


My  stumpy  pen  shall  never  mair 
Its  scraighing  neb,  wi'  Lallans  wear, 
But  Nickic-ben  himsel  'twill  dare 
I'  my  ain  ban', 
For  that  lov'd  soil  first  gave  uie  air 
— For  Erin's  Ian'. 

Ihou  wee  bit  sjiot  o'  verdant  earth  ! 
Wha  gave,  to  warriors,  statesmen,  birth. 
What  heart  cauld  leave  thee,  e'en  if  dearth 

Stalked  o'er  thy  hills. 
Thou  Ian'  o'  virtue,  beauty,  mirth 

Content'  mang  ills. 

A.  Henrv. 


MALVYN.— -4  Fragment  from  the  COR  V  EI  AX  MSS. 


llv  intention  is  to  suit  the  present  fashion 
In  drawing  this  self- worshipping  ascetic. 

For  folks  have  got  a  most  preposterous  passion 
For  gulping  down  poetical  einetic ; 

Since  tend.-;  and  vampyres  best  do  diaw  the 
cash  in, 
Dress'd  up  in  scenery  Grjccian  or  Helvetic, 

I'm  too  resolved  to  tell  some  hellish  story. 

Why  not? — as  well  as  my  friend  I'olidori. 

A  silly  youth  was  Malvyn,  yet  he  knew 
Hi*:  silliness  as  well  as  those  who  chid; 

Nor  for  that  knowledge  were  his  faults  less  few, 
But  on  he  went,  and  neither  check'd  nor  hid. 

Nor  deign'd  to  think  of  what  was  false  or  true. 
Or  right  or  wrong; — as  impulse  sway'd,  he 
did  ; 

He  was  unto  himself,  God,  king  and  friend, 

Such  was  his  whim,  nor  reck'd  he  where  'twould 
end. 

He  was  a  villain — so  he  would  confess, 

Tho'  no  one  ask'd;  and  strange  delight  he 
took 

T'  expatiate  with  the  utmost  carelessness 
Upon  himself,  and  read,  as  from  a  book. 

Vices  too  black  ;  and  should  one  strive  to  trace 


But  yet  so  bold  and  openly  he  wore 

The  black,  distorted  features  of  his  soul, 

None  would  believe  them  real,  tho'  he  swofP, 
But  deem'd  them  as  a  mask  at  his  countrol. 

Which,  for  strange  pride  or  biuntncss,  he  drew 
o'er 
His  nature,  as  he  scorned  to  enrol 

Himself  witii  man,  but  to  be  other  strove, 

And  car'd  not,  if  below  him  or  above. 

There  was  some  truth  in  this,  at  least  as  far 
As  his  unwillingness  to  herd  with  man  ; 

For  he  was  to  them  as  a  self-lit  star. 

That  shines  on  all,  tho'  never  shone  upon ; 

An<l  if  he  ever  mingled  in  their  jar, 

"i'was  but  to  laugh  at  all,  and  laugh   with 
none. 

Or  to  collect  fresh  food  for  silent  scorn 

buch  was  liis  appetite  and  copious  was  his  horn. 


He  was  the  child  of  humour,  and  she  gave 
A  softer  tono  at  times,  and  on  him  then 
Counsel  fell,  like  the  hail-drop  on  the  wave. 
That  splashes  first,  then  gently  melteth  in. 
Giving  one   hope,  that  something  yet  migh 
save.— 
But  he  would  shake  the  dew-drops  from  his 
mane. 
Aught  that  mighthave belied  such  in  his  look,     And  with  a  bitter  playfulness  conceal 
It  was  a  stinging  glance  of  scorn  he  threw.  The  callousness  he  loath'd,  but  yet  was  proud 

To  mock  tlie  ej  e  that  sought  to  espy  him  thro*.  to  feel. 
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Seldom  and  sudden  were  those  qualms  of  feeling, 
And  slight  the  cause  that  wrought  upon  him 
so, 

Yet  worlds  of  grief  beyond  all  words  revealing, 
When  the  soul  weeps,  but  tears  do  never  flow. 

And  sudden  with  a  mental  wrench  concealing, 
'Neath  abrupt  jest  and  mirth,  his  inward  woe, 

As  the  chill,  icy  lake  congeals,  the  while 

It  cloathes  itself  in  heaven's  own  azure  smile. 


No  sympathy  had  he.  yet  selfishness 

In  him  assum'd  a  bearing  boldly  great ; 

He  scorned  all,  nor  yet  was  loved  the  less  — 
For  grandeur  hovers  round  the  desolate 

Of  men  and  things. — "  Alone"  doth  more 
express 
Of  the  sublime,  than  poets  can  create. — 

This  Malvyn  oft  hath  said,  and  in  a  tone 

So  deep  and  heart-sent,  that  it  echo'd  Lone. 


->»«:«^«*<- 


SONG  ADDRESSED  TO  MISS 


Tho'  thy  eye,  love,  be  bright 

As  the  meteor  that  glancetfi; 
Tho'  thy  heart,  love,  be  light 

As  the  feather  that  danceth  ; 
That  eye  may  be  gloomed, 

Ere  a  moment,  with  sorrow — 
That  gay  heart  entombed 

Ere  the  lapse  of  to-morrow. 

Tho'  that  breast,  love,  be  fair 

As  the  white  snow,  wind-driven  ; 
Tho'  thy  breath,  love,  be  air 

Sighed  from  flower-bells  in  heav'n  ; 
Ere  the  morn,  the  grave-clay 

That  cold  breast  may  be  clothing ; 
And  even,  love,  turn  away 

From  thy  sweet  lip  with  loathing. 


Tho'  thy  voice,  love,  be  sweet 

As  the  v\hite  swan  when  dy'ng  ; 
Tho'  thy  foot,  love,  be  fleet 

As  the  antilope  flying  ; 
That  tongue  may  be  cold 

Without  one  instant's  warning — 
Those  fair  limbs  be  mould 

Ere  tho  sun  of  the  Uiorning. 

Then  come,  love,  while  Iiers 

Let  US  blest  be  in    blessing  ; 
We've  nought,   love,  to   fear 

While  carcss'd  and  caressing. 
While  here,  let  us  kiss 

And  leave  nothing  to  sigh  for  ; 
And   live  on  in  such  bliss — 
'Tis  what  angels  would  die  for. 

J.  B.  Cl.\hkk. 


I  know  thee  well — thy  temper's  mild 
As  the  first  smile  of  a  young  child, 
But  O  !   when  chafed,  it  is  as  wild 

As  winter  waves. — 
When  o'er  them  to  the  mad  moon  piled 

The  Tempest  raves. 

Soft  are  tliy  feelings  as  thy  harp 
Where  all  is  sweet  and  nothing  sharp  j 
Nought  can  thy  independence  warp 

From  Honor's  ways. 
Nor  dost  thou  envy  worth,  nor  carp 

At  rival's  pKiise. 

My  heart  was  never  made  for  many. 
Some  six  I  like — thee  best  of  any, 
I  loved  one  ra^iiden  wildly — Fanny  ! 

Lorn  I  regret  her — 
Did  ever  man  (Heav'ns  !   tell  me  can  ye: 

Love  Woman  better? 

I  have  One  brother— -in  his  eye 
The  sparks  of  fire  and  fancy  lie, 
Aud  feeling's  fouuUuu  is  not  dry 


EPISTLE  TO  A.  HENRY,  Esq. 

In  liLs  young  heart; 

I  feel  as  yet  no  other  tie — 

Close  as  thou  art — 


Above  the  world  to  quaff  a  glass 
I'd  choose  thee,  crony — by  the  mass! 
Or  if  I'd  take  a  willing  lass 

Ev'n  from  a  nunn'ry, 
By  Heav'n  !   I'd  give  the  dangerous  pass 

To  Amck  Henry. 

Or  if  in  battle-field   I  stood, 

Mid  smoke  and  steel,  and  fire  and  blood. 

With  him  hot  thro'  the  crimson  flood 

I'd  reckless  ride, 
'Fore  him  no  other  soldier  should 

Fight  by  my  side. 

For  if  I  fought — ray  praise  he'd  tell, 

My  fame  he'd  publish  if  X  fell. 

An  Orpheus  he'd  raise  me  from  hell 

Ev'n  were    I  there — 
He'd  dig  my  red  grave — say  farewell — 

And  drop  out  tear. 

J.    B.    CtARKEu 
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"  yiy  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride." — Goldsmith. 

Welcome  again  to  thee,  spirit  of  song —  'Mid  hearts  who  have  ne'er  felt  the  rapturous 

How  sweetly  thy  siniJe  can  awaken  Hume 

Those  thoug'its  of  delight,  that  have  slumber'd  That  bursts  in  thy  soul-thrilling  vision. 

so  long 

While  my  soul  by  thy  light  was  forsaken  !        ^'«  ''"««'"  '''  "^««"  ^°  "^'^^^^  "'^«  ^'^  "^^^^^ 

Each  wandering  thought,  as  it  started  ;   ' 

Though  faint  was  the  note,    that  my  fingers  And  those  who,  with  uie,  could  thine  influence 
could  call,  feel. 

From  theharpwhich  thybreathhas  enchanted.  From  friendship  and  them  am  1  parted! 

Though  to  play,  like  a  child,  with  llie  strings 

has  been  all  Thou  only  remainest — thy  touch  can  retrace 
That  e'er,  to  my  wishes,  was  granted  ;—              ^^^^  '''^^"^  ^^''i<^h  their  ifriendshiphas  bright- 
ened ; 

Though  scarce  on  my  spirit  thy  radiance  has  Tliou  hast  come  with  thy  hand  every  woe  to 


gleam'd 

And  feeble  the  light  I  couhl  b<Tirow — 

To  me  like  a  comforting  star  it  has  beam'd 

O'er  the  lone,  dreary  waters  of  sorrow. 

I  dwell  where  I'd  blush  to  acknowledge  thy 
name. 
Lest  I'd  meet  with  cold  wisdom's  derision — 


elface— 
Thou  smilest — the  gloom  is  enlightened. 

Then  welcome  again  to  inliabit  this  breast, 
To  rouse  every  purc-r  emotion;  — 

Though  unworthy  am  I  of  so  lovely  a  guest. 
None  loves  thee  with  deeper  devotion. 

R.Q. 


r<^«' >*.».», 


O  !   surely  it  is  a  lovely  sight — 

When  the   brow   of  iicav'u   wears  a  smile  of 

light, 
And  the  breeze  is  in  his  hermit  cell, 
Where  he  slumbers,  to  us  invisible  ; 
And  the    waters    throb  like  a  young    maid's 

breast. 
Blushing  yd  wishing  to  be  caressed  ; 
And  their  plumage  of  mist  round  the  hill-tops 

is  curled, 
And  a  pulst-  of  ecstacy  thrills  thro'  the  world : 
Then  sweec  'tis  to  see  the  a^pen  leaves  quiver, 
Like  the  busy  ripple  of  some  bright  river  : 
Or  the  sparkling  clouds  of  thin  glad  spray. 
Rained  back  to  the  sky  when  the  waters  play. 

Ye  lovely  dancers  of  the  air  ! 
Within  your  forms  so  gay  and  fair, 

Some  spirit  finds  a  shrine  : 
For,  ever,  with  a  foot  of  feather, 
In  harmony,  ye  dance   together, 

In  storm  or  in  sunshine. 

Ye  flutter  still— altho'  the  breeze 
Bendeth  not  the  hardier  trees  ; 

Nor  bids  the  oak  leaves  move : 
Tlius  some  hearts  stir  not,  save  in  storm 
Of  adversity — some  in  the  warm 

And  yleut  beam  of  love. 


THE  ASPEN  TREE. 

Ye  vegetable  stars  of  earth  \ 

So  full  of  light — so  full  of  mirth — • 

In  beauty  blossoming  — 
Altlio'  nor  bloom,  nor  fruit,  ye  bear, 
To  me  as  sweet — to  me  as  fair. 

As  promise  of  the  spring. 


In  autumn's  hour  ye  are  a  dream 

Of  spring-tide  ;  for  your  bright  leaves  seem 

A  busy  nimble  throng. 
Of  small  birds  nestling  merrily: 
And  oft  your  rustling  seemed  to  mc 

To  be  the  small  bird's  song. 

Yes !  ye  fitfully  gleam,  in  the  autumn  hour ; 
Or  tinkling  on  trees,  or  borne  in  the  shower 
Of  dry  punctured  foliage,  that  sportively  flies 
Like  birds    bent    to    find  out  some    kindlie? 

skies. 
Then  your  leaves  are  of  light ;  and  many  a 

streak 
Doth  herald  3'our  fall — as  when  creeping  decay 
Lays  his  hot  heavy  hand  on  the  blow  of  a  meek 
And   beautiful  woman — her  flushed  clammy 

cheek 
Is  more  hot  and  bright  as  her  heart  beeomes 

<;lay; 
And  her  beauty  ows  strongasher  strength  wears 

away. 

G.  J.  FtSHEE, 


Further  Account  of  the  Eclipse. 


OBSERVATIONS    MADE    NEAR    LONDON,    DURING    THE 
LATE    SOLAR    ECLIPSE. 

bt/  Coloti'l  Beaufai/,  F.  R.  S.  at  Bushy- Heath,    Stanmore,  N.  Lat.  51°  37'. 

44.3".     W.  Long,  in  time,  1'  20.9". 

Beginning  of  Eclipse,  Oh,  22m.  57s,  Greatest  obscuration  (ascertained  by  mea- 
suring the  distance  of  the  horns  with  an  eight-inch  sextant,)  Ih.  52m.  45s.  End, 
3h.  Mm.  57s.  apparent  time  at  Bushey. 


Hour. 

Bar. 

Ther. 

Hygrom. 

Therm,  in  Sun, 

Wind. 

Oh.  10m. 

29.655 

. 

65 

-       52 

-         79"        - 

S.  by  E 

2     00 

-        25.659 

. 

61 

55 

64- 

S.S,W. 

3      •■20 

29.655 

- 

64 

53 

73 

S.S.W. 

Tlie  limbs  of  the  Sun  and  IMoon  were  well  defined  throughout;  the  horns  of  the 
Moon  were  sharp  and  pointed  ;  her  edge  serrated,  with  one  protuberance  larger  than 
the  rest  on  her  apparent  ujjper  limb.  No  spots  on  the  Sun.  The  magnetic  needle 
was  not  affected  with  any  vibratory  motion,  but  its  variation  was  less  than  on  the 
preceding  day5.  At  the  time  of  greatest  obscuration,  the  Sun's  rays  collected  by  a 
convex  lens  of  4  inches  diam.  were  unable  to  set  fire  to  even  black  paper.  No  dew 
was  perceptible.    The  light  at  its  least  intensity  far  exceeded  the  greatest  moonlight. 

at  Cornhill,  /.ojulon,  21.2"  IV^  Long,  in  time.     The   first  impression  on  the 

Sun's  disc  was  made  at  Oh.  23ra.  30s.'   Greenwich  mean  time,  being  15s.  previous  to 
the  time  laid  down  in  the  Ephemeris.     End  of  Eclipse  5h.  Hm.  24s. 
Bar.  Observ:itions. 

29,925     (Cornhill  level);  the  E.Kchange  Earom.  30.031. 


f  Barometer  rose  a  little    and    shewed  a    mucli 
I     more  convex  surface. 


Hour. 

Therm. 

9h 

.    Cm. 

-     58° 

0 

24 

-      68 

0 

45 

-     G9| 

1 

15 

-     68| 

1 

■-0 

-     67| 

1 

45 

-     67 

1 

50 

-     66i 

2 

00 

-     65i 

2 

15 

-     64 

2 

25 

-     65 

2 

SO 

.      G6 

3 

09 

-     68 

3 

15 

-     71 

Darkness  not  greater  than  at  5m.  after  sunset 
Venus  visible. 


by  Dr.  Hobfi-tsjn,  at  RudcliJ}'  Observatory.     Ech'pse  be^an  at  Oh.  20ui.  49s. 

and  ended  at  5h.  1  2ai.  19s. 

Therm,  in  shade.  Thenn.'in,^^^ujc,       ,.    ,      ,   ,    . 

at  Ih.  24ra.     65°  2h.     24ra, ,. 6SjP    ' 

34  63|  34       /„64.     .. 

,_.^bJ.nI4^.a^a.d'^4.-^    62|  44       '   4|,/.. 

yauritb   b'jdauS  lai^-n     62|  3  4  65:^' 

14         62f  End         66  as  at  12  o'clock. 

-"^'■'^'^^-^  W':!ifr7'S quire,  at  Eppin^.  Beginning  (mean  time),  calculated  from  Burg's 
tables,  Oh.  22m.  2s.;  from  Burckhard'a  tables.  Oh.  22m.  3^.s.;  same  from  observation, 
Oh.  22m.  54s.;  do.  by  Mr.  Partridge,  Oh.  22m,  45s.— End,  from  Burgs,  t.  3b. 
14m.37s.j  from  Burckhard's,  3h.  15m.  2s.;  from,  observation,  3h.  14m.  44s, ;  do. 
by  Mr.  p.,  5h.  1 5m, 
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Hour. 

Therm,  shade. 

in  Sun. 

Hour, 

Tlienn.  shade. 

in  Sun, 

Oh     23  ■" 

6  30 

740 

3h      0" 

78° 

1      15 

63 

68 

5       15 

65° 

79 

1      40 

6i 

6G 

1       50 

6^3        ■ 

■'64  -^ 

2      30 

62 

'  7r  -^^ 

Venus  distinctly  visible.  Birds  and  insects  seemed  sensible  of  the  partial  extinction 
of  light ;  swallows  an  J  martins  were  observed  to  suspend  their  a?ri;il  evolutions ; 
the  papiliones  hid  themselves  under  the  leaves;  the  phah-cnre  came  forth  from  their  re- 
treats as  in  the  stillness  of  evening,  and  the  garden  tortoise  sunk  himself  in  the  mould 

under  the  shade  of  a  large  carnation,  as  he  is  wont  to  do  at  the  close  of  day. No 

solar  spots. 

, by  Mr.  IVeeWx.     Commencement,  Oh.  2.jm.  33s.   Greatest  obscuration, Ih. 

54m.  ISs.  End,  Ch.  i2m.  21s.  Tlic  disc  of  the  moon  looked  sharp  and  as  it  were 
condensed.  At  Ih.  an  agreeable  milky  light  was  diffused  on  objects  around, 
presently  succeeded  by  a  dingy  yellowish  tinge.  Ih.  18m.  a  few  stria  of  Cirri 
appeared  to  the  Eastward,  but  a  gentle  breeze  wafted  them  to  the  n.  w,  by  n. 
Ih.  37m.,  shadows  of  the  foliage,  trees,  &c.  began  to  appear  broken,  uncertain 
and  partially  diffused.  The  gloom  greatly  increased  ;  sky  to  Northward,  of  a  dull 
lieavy  blue;  some  domestic  fowls  retired  to  roost.  Atlh.  55m.  could  not  read  common 
type  ivithin  doors  ;  the  solemn  stillness  continued  around,  and  nature  seemed  to 
have  made  a  pause;  flocks  of  rooks  and  starlings  lately  seen  in  confusion,  retired  to 
a  neighbouring  park — a  red-breast  was  whistling  his  evening  song.  Venus  ap- 
peared ;  and  a  bright  star,  probably  Spica  rirginis,  was  seen  to  the  left  hand  of  tlie 
Sun.  Towards  the  end,  the  Cirro-cumulus  became  very  dense.  The  sky  was  soon 
overcast  with  nebulrc  of  the  above  kind  ;  scarcely  perceptible  breeze  from  n.  e.  A 
thick  fog  took  place  in  the  evening.  A  rising  of  the  Barometer  commenced  about 
noon,  and  it  at  length  rose  to  30.22.in. 

A  gentlemnn  in  Hydc-purk,   about  i  past  12,    "observed  several  luminous 

patches  on  the  grass,  spreading  from  a  distance  of  20  yards  to  the  st^ot  where  he 
stood ;  they  were  not  like  the  partial  illumination  of  sun-beams  from  between 
scattered  clouds,  but  arose  from  a  semi-opaque  yellow  mist,  in  defined  patches  of 
about  one  foot  tliameter  each;  they  did  not  glide  along  tlie  ground  like  the  shadows 
and  gleams  of  moving  clouds,  but  were  stationary  for  several  seconds,  and  disap- 
peared without  changing  their  places.  The  bare  footpaths,  which  were  dry  at  the 
time,  exhibited  a  yellow  hue.  On  the  spot  where  this  yellow  mist  fell,  the  shadows 
under  the  blades  of  grass  were  of  a  deep  indigo  blue,  and  beneath  the  foliage  oS 
white  dutch  clover,  the  shadows  had  the  effect  of  dark  violet,  coloured  flowers 
inl^erspersed  among  the  stems  of  clover.  A  little  after  one  o'clock,  an  extensive 
yellow  mist  appeared  in  the  horizon,  occupying  many  places,  and  in  all  directions 
of  the  compass ;  it  invariably  arose  from  the  ground,  and  ascended  above  the  houses 
and  trees,  filling  spaces  eijual  to  ]|50th  of  the  field  of  view,  with  free  intervals.  This 
appearance  did  not  glide  along,  but  appeared  and  disappeared  at  the  same  places ; 
it  was  of  a  fine  gallstone  colour,  and  gave  a  beautiful  cloud-effect  to  tlio  sky.  it 
sometimes  changed  to  orange."  These  plienomena  lasted  for  near  an  hour  ;  the  sky 
was  interspersed  with  thin  clouds ;  and  two  strata  of  these  were  crossing,  one  from 
S\V.  the  other  from  E. 
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WAtKING    DRESS. 

A  round  dress  composed  of  poplin  :  the  bottom  of  the  skh-t  is  finished  with  a 
Aill  rouleau  of  satin  to  correspond ;  over  this  is  a  trimming  composed  of  plaiting* 
of  double  gauze  cut  bias,  and  disposed  in  a  scroll  pattern :  the  plaited  edge  is 
covered  with  satin  piping;  a  rouleau  of  satin,  somewhat  smaller  than  that  at  the 
bottom,  is  placed  above  this  trimming.  The  corsage  is  made  high,  with  a  small 
collar,  which  sits  rather  close  to  the  neck.  Epaulette,  composed  of  satin  in  the 
form  of  a  wing  ;  there  are  two  double  folds:  one  a  little  smaller  than  the  otlier. 
The  bottom  of  the  long  sleeve  is  finished  with  three  narrow  satin  rouleaus,  disposed 
so  as  to  form  points  in  front  of  the  arm.  The  pelisse  worn  over  this  dress  is  composed 
of  gros  dc  Naples,  of  a  singular  but  very  beautiful  colour,  something  between  a 
lilac  and  a  purple;  it  is  wadded,  and  the  skirt  is  made  pretty  full:  the  l)ody  is 
tight  to  the  shape ;  the  waste,  which  is  of  a  moderate  length,  is  ornamented  at 
the  bottom  by  a  knot  of  ribbon.  The  pelerine  is  of  the  same  material  as  the 
pelisse ;  it  it  rounded  behind,  comes  only  to  the  poiat  of  the  shonlder,  and  tapers 
down  in  front  in  a  manner  very  advantageous  to  the  sliape.  The  long  sleev^  is 
rather  tight  to  tlie  arm ;  it  is  finished  at  the  wrist  with  a  very  full  trimming  of  gros 
de  Naples  to  correspond.  The  half-sleeve  is  very  full,  and  of  a  novel  and  pretty 
form,  the  trimming  of  the  pelisse  is  composed  of  the  same  material,  and  is  extremely 
novel  and  striking ;  it  goes  round  the  bottom  and  up  the  fronts  of  the  pelisse,  and  also 
encircles  the  pelerine.  Head-dress,  a  bonnet  composed  of  the  same  material  as  the 
pelisse,  and  lined  with  white  satin.  The  brim  is  very  large;  it  is  finished  at  the 
edge  with  gauze  to  correspond  :  the  crown  is  moderately  high,  and  is  ornainented 
■with  a  full  bouquet  of  artificial  flowers  made  of  feathers,  which  correspond  with  the 
bonnet.     Limerick  gloves  and  boots  the  colour  of  tli^  pclj^s/e. 

EVENING   T)RESS.        ■"-•'^nrYl 

A  white  gros  de  Naples  round  dress,  ornamented  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  by  a 
broad  band  of  bias  white  satin  disposed  in  deep  plaits ;  this  is  surmounted  by  three 
white  satin  rouleaus,  which  are  wreathed  with  pearl.  The  corsage  is  cut  low  round 
the  bust ;  it  fastens  behind,  and  the  back  is  full ;  the  bust  is  ornamented  with  a 
fullness  of  white  satin,  and  tastefully  intermixed  with  pearls ;  the  shape  of  the 
front  is  formed  by  a  white  satin  stomacher  crossed  with  bands  o^  gros  de  Naples 
wreathed  with  pearl ;  a  pearl  button  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  band,  and  it 
terminates  with  a  double  scollop  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist.  A  broad  white  satin 
sash  is  disposed  in  folds  round  the  waist,  and  tied  in  a  bow  and  long  ends  behind  : 
the  sleeve  is  a  mixture  of  white  satin  and  gros  de  Naple»  ;  the  first  disponed  ill 
irregular  puffs,  the  last  forming  bands  of  a  very  novel  and  pretty  form;  they  are 
intermixed  with  pearl  :  the  sleeve  is  the  usual  laigth.  Hair  dressed  in  light  loose 
ringlets,  and  much  divided  on  the  forehead  ;  the  hind  hair  dressed  low.  Head- 
dress, a  full  garland  of  damask  roses,  placed  rather  far  back  on  the  crown  of  ih* 
head.  White  satin  shock,'  and  white  kid"  gloves,  "  ■"-  -  ■- •  -^  -;■  «- j- .'^..■.  i 
'  i!  'iiyi  h'lim  fcijTir;ic;:-]!q  3R'3iiT  '".ognBio  oJ  bogixcrfo  ggmij'amoi 
■  '  ■    .    ••  -        r-.  ....       .1    ..I..  -;ri}  (Iiiv^  bort9q>>-J9lf:'   •     ■ 
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We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Picrpoint,  iiiventrcss  of  tVi  ■    -  ';  Irecque,  No.  9, 

Henrietta-street,  :ConVein« Garden,  for  butli  these  dr^ 

CKNERAL    OBSRVATIONS    ON     FASHION     AND    DREKS, 

The  pelisse  is  truly  a  winter  dre^s,  boin^^  wadded  all  throiigli  :  it  is  generally 
thought  that  silk  pelisses  made  in  a  similar  manner  will  be  farhionahle  during  the 
winter. 

Some  few,  but  as  yet  very  few,  have  also  been  made  in  cloth  riehly  trimmed 
with  fur  :  this  last  article  is  expected  to  be  quite  as  fashionable  as  it  was  last  winter. 
The  muffs  now  in  preparation  are  of  a  large  size,  and  we  have  seen  several  tippets 
of  aiireoni  shaps  LH-i|e  ienou^h  to  fall  con  siJcrabl^y-  bilctw  the  *,-ixisU  -We  believe 
that  a  greater  variety  of  furs  tlian  usual  will  be  worn,  but  ermine  and  sable  will  of 
course  be    highest  in  estimation,       ->*« 

Bonnets  at  present  are  composed  chiefly  of  grns  dc  Naples :  we  have,  however, 
seen  a  few  niafle  of  those  rich  silks  which  have  stripes  or  spots  thrown  up  in  imitation 
of  velvet,  and  which  the  Frencii  call  vdoun  cpin^lc,  velours  vntl.;  &.c. :  thesa 
bonnets  have  in  general  a  mixture  of  satin.  The  trimmings  of  thread  lace,  l)lond 
lace,  &av  at  the  the  edge -of  the  brim,  l>egin  to  disappear,  and  gauze  to  correspond 
with  the  bonnet,  is  substituted  in  its  stead.  Artificial  flowers  made  of  feathers  are 
tlie  ornaments  most  in  favour  for  bonnets ;  they  are  in  fact  the  only  novelty  that  has 
npp<'Hrcd  during  the  month  .  plumes  of  feathers  to  correspond  with  the  bonnet  are 
also  "  orn,  as  are  lilcewisc  bouquets  of  winter  flowers. 

JIuslin  is  now  no  longer  seen  either  in  morning  or  dinner  dress ;  tabbinet"V 
poplins,  and  bombasines  are  worn  in  the  former  :  they  are  always  trimmed  either 
with  a  rrixturc  of  gnuze  and  satin,  or  gauze  and  ^ros  de  Naples,  to  correspond 
V  ith  the  dress.  There  is  not  any  thing  novel  either  in  the  trimmings  or  the  form 
of  dresses. 

Grcs  lie  I^aplt's  is  the  material  most  in  favour  for  dinner  or  evening  gowns  :  all 
kird,s.of  this  silk,  whether  plain,  figured,  or  watered,  are  fashionable,  Jieps  is  also 
iji  /equest.  The  trimmings  are  composed  of  satin  disposed  in  various  waj's,  and 
in  some  instances  we  have  noticed  gauze  bouillonne  intersected  with  chain  trimming  ; 
the  chain  is  composed  of  a  plaiting  of  satin  or  gros  de  Naples, 

Waists  and  sleeves  remain  the  same  length  as  they  were  last  month.  Gowns 
have  now  Iwcn  for  some  months  past  cut  in  a  very  decorous  manner  about  the  bust, 
and  vvc  hope  tliey  will  continue  so. 

Ilalf-dre*s  caps  are  very  n)uch  in  favour  for  social  parties  ;  they  are  of  the  demi- 
cornette  kind,  and  composed  of  a  mixture  of  satin  and  net,  or  satin  and  lace  ;  the 
crowns  are  always  low  ;  tiie  head-pieces  of  some  are  a  little  pointed  in  front ;  many 
)i£\ve  a  profusion  of  lace  ahout  the  face ;  others  have  a  fullness  of  lace  quilled  at 
tbe  edge  of  the  head-piece  to  stand  up.  These  caijs  are  ornatnented^ith^  winter 
flowers  mixed  with  ears   of  ripe  corn  and  bows  of  ribbon. 

Fashionable  colours  are.  poppy,  purple,  Provence  rose-colour,  dajk  chestnut, 
and  an  inihiite  variety  of  shades  of  ruby,  lavender,  and  lilac. 
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LIFE  OF  PARNY. 

[Translated  from  the  French  for  the  Dublin  Magazine,] 

EvARisTE  Desire  Desforges  Parny  was  born  at  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  in  1753 ;  and,  being  sent  to  France,  distinguished  himself 
at  Rennes,  (where  he  studied,)  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  success. 
After  this  he  went  to  Paris,  and  retired  into  the  seminary  of  Saint 
Firmin,  intending  to  assume  the  ecclesiastic  habit.  He  even 
cherished  in  the  design  of  immuring  himself  in  La  Trappe,  for 
piety  had  taken  entire  possession  of  the  affections  of  that  tender 
heart.  During  the  eight  months,  however,  which  he  passed  at  the 
seminary,  he  reflected  upon  the  subject,  and  at  length  abandoned 
his  vocation.  He  has  himself  avowed,  that  he  was,  by  the  interdic- 
tion of  his  confessor,  prevented  from  studying  the  Bible. 

He  relinquished  a  profession  which  did  not  suit  his  wishes,  and 
entered  the  military  service.  Shortly  after,  he  obtained  permission 
to  visit  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  It  was  there  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Eleonora.  2  x 
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That  Eleonora,  whom  the  verses  of  her  lover  have  immortahzed, 
was  not  handsome  ;  but  the  grace  pecuh'ar  to  a  Creole  supplied  in 
her  the  place  of  beauty.  When  Parny  first  saw  her,  she  was 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  he  himself  twenty :  still  in  extreme 
youth,  that  bhssful  season  of  illusions,  the  influence  of  their  native 
climate,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  happiness  of  too  short 
duration,  shed  upon  their  passion  a  character,  at  the  same  time 
fervid  and  melancholy,  the  charm  of  which  pei'vading  the  elegies  of 
Evariste,  will  always  be  productive  of  delight  to  those  who  know 
what  it  is  to  love. 

After  the  marriage  of  his  mistress,  he  returned  to  France,  and 
his  talent  for  poetry,  which  had  manifested  itself  even  in  his  most 
tender  years,  revived  in  the  praises  of  Eleonora.  His  amatory 
productions  are  the  earliest  of  his  works,  and  contain  also  the  faithful 
history  of  his  amours.  He  has  elsewhere  displayed  the  treasures  of 
his  brilliant  imagination :  there  he  is  the  poet  of  truth.  If  Parny 
derived  any  solace  from  perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  his  pains 
and  pleasures,  the  consolation  which  he  received  from  that  occupa- 
tion was  but  transitor3^  A  long  space  of  time  was  scarcely  sufficient 
to  soften  the  bitterness  of  his  regrets.  When  already  old,  he  was 
seen  to  melt  into  tears  upon  receiving  a  letter  from  her  whom  he  had 
loved  so  dearly.  He  had,  however,  refused  to  marry  her;  but  this 
was  after  she  had  become  a  widow,  and  the  mother  of  a  number  of 
children  ;  and  his  answer  on  that  occasion  was,  "  she  is  no  longer 
Eleonora." 

When,  in  1778,  he  published  the  first  collection  of  his  poems, 
addressed  to  Eleonora;  the  public,  already  weary  of  amatory  verses, 
dictated  by  genius  alone  and  not  by  sentiment,  read  with  avidity 
the  compositions  of  a  poet  who  was  really  in  love.  The  number  of 
Parny's  productions  increased  from  year  to  year,  as  well  as  his 
reputation. 

He  had  already  published,  in  the  preceding  year,  his  "  Epistle 
to  the  Insurgents  of  Boston."  That  piece  would  probablj  have 
gained  him  the  honours  of  the  Bastile,  had  the  author  been  known  ; 
but  his  obscurity  was  his  protection. 

That  period  was  not  one  of  those  splendid  epochs  in  which  the 
presence  of  great  men  and  the  sight  of  great  things  ennoble  and 
invigorate  the  mind.  The  monarchy  was  sinking  through  debility, 
ai^d  those  who  were  destined  to  eflfect  its  regeneration  had  not  yet 
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appeared,  A  propitious  fate  removed  Parny  from  a  country  where 
his  genius  would  only  have  been  fettered.  He  revisited  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon  ;  and,  having  shortly  after  received  the  appointment  of 
"Aid-de-Camp  to  the  French  governor  in  India,  he  had  to  traverse 
seas  still  more  remote.  The  voluptuous  manners  of  Asia,  its 
delicious  climate,  the  contemplation  of  scenery  both  rich  and  diver- 
sified, by  furnishing  his  imagination  with  smiling  images,  facilitated 
that  career  which  he  had  already  pursued  with  so  much  success. 

On  his  return  to  France,  he  might  have  advanced  himself  by 
interest,  as  his  brother  had  been  acknowledged  a  member  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Desforges,  and  obtained  the  honour,  at  that  time 
so  much  envied,  of  riding  in  Ids  coach.  But  some  passages  in  the 
Avorks  of  Evariste  had  offended  the  ears  of  the  ministry,  and,  in 
order  to  advance  his  fortune,  he  should  necessarily  have  effaced  an 
impression  in  which  he  gloried.  He  preferred  to  this  the  pursuit  of 
true  happiness,  in  living  with  his  friends,  and  that  of  true  glory,  in 
labouring  for  posterity. 

It  was  in  the  tranquil  vale  of  Feuillancour,  near  Paris,  that  he 
enjoyed  the  charms  of  retirement. 

Parny,  as  his  works  evince,  had  alwaj's  thought  like  a  free  man ; 
it  was  consequently  v/ith  transport  that  from  the  depth  of  his  solitude 
he  witnessed  the  propogation  of  those  liberal  principles  through 
France  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  adoration.  He  observed 
with  joy  the  rapidity  of  their  progress,  and  was  fond  of  saying  that 
"  the  Revolution  deprived  him  of  nothing,  as  he  possessed  neither 
pensions,  places,  nor  prejudices." 

The  crimes,  however,  whrdi  were  shortly  after  committed  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  struck  him  with  profound  sorrow,  and  determined 
him  to  make  a  sacrifice  honourable  to  himself,  but  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  literature. 

Parny  had  composed  a  poem,  in  eighteen  cantos,  on  the  gallan-, 
tries  of  queens  and  regents.  A  domiciliary  visit  might  have  revealed 
the  existence  of  the  manuscript,  and  the  conventional  government 
have  had  it  printed  by  authority.  Evariste  would  have  incurred  the 
imputation  of  wishing  to  brand  the  throne  already  overwhelmed. . 
Preferring  to  sacrifice  the  fruit  of  his  lucubrations,  he  courageously 
burned  the  manuscript;  nor,  through  a  singular  fatality,  did  his 
memory  retain  the  smallest  fragment  of  it.  He  sometimes  used  to 
say,  that  if  any  graceful  verses  and  poetic  details  ever  issued  from 
his  pen,  they  would  hav€  been  found  in  that  composition. 
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Ruined  by  payments  made  in  assignats,  Parnay  was  t:©mpelled  to 
sell  his  books;  he  afterwards  accepted  of  a  moderate  employment 
under  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  and  was  also  for  some  time 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Theatre  of  Arts. 

He  supported  with  courage  a  poverty  which  was  secretly  aleviated 
by  the  cares  of  an  illustrious  friend.  * 

The  Institute  was  formed,  and  the  author  of  the  "  War  of  the 
Gods"  was  not  invited  to  become  a  member  ;  yet  this  poem,  which 
appeared  in  the  year  VII.  (1799),  had  ranked  Parny  nearly  on  a 
level  with  Ariosto  and  Voltaire. 

It  must  be  avowed,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  mitigate  those  who 
still  cherish  that  resentment  against  the  ashes  of  Evariste,  which 
his  publication  of  the  *'  War  of  the  Gods"  originally  gave  rise  to, 
that  he  owed  to  this  work  the  prolongation  of  a  painful  and  needy 
existence.  He  had  no  share  of  the  benefits  which  the  then  existing 
government  bestowed  on  many  of  letters.  The  minister  of  the 
interior,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  touched  by  his  situation,  was  wilhng  to 
appoint  him  to  the  librarianship  of  the  invalids ;  but  the  cruel 
severity  of  the  first  consul  prevented  him. 

At  last,  in  the  year  XI,  (1803),  he  was  enrolled  a  member  of  the 
the  Institute  ;  but  he  would  still  have  continued  to  languish  in  misery, 
had  not  the  Count  Francois  conferred  upon  him  an  employment 
under  the  Receiver-General  of  Taxes. 

Since  that  period,  Parny  published,  in  succession,  '*  Goddam,"  the 
poem  of  "  Senel,"  in  which  the  beautiful  poem  of  Rusla  occurs, 
.  and  the  "  Rape  of  the  Port-folio."  The  publication  of  this  las^t 
work  alarmed  his  friends.  He  perceived  their  disquiet  on  his 
account  with  gratitude,  but  without  repenting  of  what  he  had  done. 
It  was  not  through  levity  or  obstinacy  that  Parny  had  published  the 
*'  Rape  of  the  Port-Polio :"  he  had  been  reproached  with  printing 
his  potemical  poem  at  a  time  in  which  the  sacerdotal  power  was 
overthrown.  Unable  to  endure  the  suspicion  of  baseness,  and 
preferring  independence  of  opinion  to  qvery  other  consideration,  he 
chose  that  moment  in  which  the  concordat  existed  in  full  force  to 
publish  his  "  Gallantries  of  the  Bible,"  and  "  Paradise  Lost." 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  his  genius.  He  published  afterwards 
the  "  Red  Cross,"  and  some  fugitive  pieces ;  but  these  labours  of 
his  old  age  are  very  unworthy  of  his  talents. 
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Pamy  died.at-the  age  of  sixty-two,  after  enduring  a  tedious  and 
painful  disease.  His  strength  of  character  never  forsook  him  up  to 
the  last  moraent.  His  dying  eyes  beheld  the  stranger  entering 
France  in  triumph,  and  he  departed  from  life  a  few  days  too  laie. 

Pure  and  harmonious  like  Racine,  rivalling  Voltaire  in  the  comic 
epopea,  Parny  has  no  equal  among  the  modern,  nor  perhaps  a 
superior  among  the  ancient,  elegiac  writers.  In  his  elegies,  as  in 
those  of  Catullus  and  Ovid,  and  the  Odes  of  Anacreon  and  Horace, 
one  is  struck  with  the  extreme  ease  of  the  composition,  the  delicate 
choice  of  details  and  images,  a  graceful  langour  far  removed  from 
negligence,  a  multitude  of  witty  and  ingenious  ideas,  pictures  lively 
and  elegant ;  however,  Anacreon,  Ovid,  Horace,  and  Catullus, 
sing  the  praises  of  pleasure  alone ;  but  love  was  the  sole  inspirer  of 
Propertius  and  Tibullus,  and,  hke  them,  Pamy  will  continue  to  be 
a  model  of  the  tender  and  irapassionate  elegy.  Possessed  of  no  less 
warmth  than  Propertius^  he  is  by  no  means  inferior  in  sentiment  and 
delicacy  to  the  lover  of  Delia.  E.  S. 

ON  PRURIENCY  OF  IMAGINATION. 

•'  Si  dare  vis  nostras  vires,  animosve  Thalire, 

Et  victurs  ]betis  cajmina:   da,  quod  amem, 
Cynthia  te  vatem  fecit,  lascive  Properti : 

Ingenium  Galli  pulchra  Sycoris  erat." 

Day-dreaming  is   generally  the   most   serious  occupation  of  the 
poet :    and  beautiful   and  sublime    it   is,   if  directed    by  the  grand 
and  wholesome  tendencies  of  our  nature.     What  pleasure  or  enjoy- 
ment can  life  afford,  to  be  compared  with  the  possession  of  such  an 
imaginative  world,  as  is  expatiated  in,  by.  the  spirits  of  Wordsworth    - 
and  Scott?     Throughout  their  scenes  there  pervades  a  grand  prin-   ■" 
ciple;  in  the  one  a  wondrous  and  self-merging  lave  of -God,  a^id'toF'*^' 
his  works  both  animate  and  inanimate  ;  in  the  other,  that  knowledgfe  ""  ' 
of  human  nature,  that  admiration  of  the  noble,  and  compromising    I 
tenderness  even  towards  the  base,  which  marks  the  perfection  of  in-     " 
tellect,  amiable  without  weakness,   and  lofty  without  sternness  or   1 
rigidity.     But  to  the  petty  and  crpokened  mind,  which  idleness  has 
supplied  with  imagination  and  vice  with  excitement,  such  enjoyments     - 
are  insipid,  their  feverish  and  hollow  fancies  have  rendered-  feheniW-'' 
capable  of  enjoying  the  common  pleasures  of  life,   and  they  have 
neglected  to    seek  in  self-government  arid  mental  exertion    the 
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only  equivalent  for  that  loss.  The  great  ends  of  their  being,  those 
points  of  ambition,  which  the  great  and  the  same  mind  is  ever  straiti- 
ing  to  arrive  at,  with  them  have  lost  all  their  attraction ;  vanity- 
usurps  the  place  of  every  worthier  and  nobler  motive,  and  prompts 
its  infatuated  subject  to  the  exercise  of  power,  which  it  is  capable 
of — that  of  shewing  its  venom  upon  all  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
come  in  contact  with  it,  in  the  days  of  its  better  promises  and 
younger  hopes. 

Such  are  their  moments  of  action  and  excitement,  from  which 
they  sink  in  the  hours  of  repose  and  reverie  to  the  mental  riots 
of  voluptuousness  ;  unvisited  by  the  sweet  whisperings  of  conscience, 
and  loathing  the  innocent  pictures  of  scenic  fancy,  they  find  no  con- 
tent—  no  soothing  balm, 

"  'Till  lust  around  them  wound  her  winding-sheet  of  slime." 

Voluptuousness  is  the  living  grave  of  mind,  and  if  it  has  sunk  into 
that  grave,  'twere  best  for  it  to  be  still,  and  not  by  stirring  up  tiie 
corruption  in  which  it  lies,  to  attract  the  eyes  of  men  to  fill  them 
with  disgust. 

This  age  has,  unfortunately,  shewn  itself  favourable  to  prurient 
taste,  and  two  of  the  greatest  poets  of  our  daj^  have  earned  their 
fame  and  money  by  catering  for  it.  Perhaps  they  may  say  with 
Vespasian,  "  Coin  smells  sweet,  however  we  may  come  by  it."  But 
if  there  be  a  picture  upon  earth  mean  and  abominable,  it  is  that  of 
avarice  feeding  voluptuousness. 

I  do  not  charge  the  poets  of  this  cast  with  a  premeditated  design 
of  inculcating  moral  turpitude  ;  their  minds  are  neither  so  wicked 
nor  so  great  as  to  propose  such  an  end ;  they  act  from  a  less  criminal, 
but  from  a  meaner  and  more  selfish  motive — they  u'rite  in  this  style 
merely  because  it  is  the  easiest  path  to  display  cleverness  and  secure 
emolument.  The  authors  to  whom  I  allude  are,  hov/ever,  an  attractive 
and  dangerous  example  to  those  youths  who  addict  themselves  to  the 
pursuit  of  poetry  :  sanctioned  as  well  as  allured  by  their  example, 
they  produce  from  the  dregs  of  their  imaginations  those  iKnrm  scenes 
which  have  all  the  flagrant  and  disgusting  characters  of  their  proto- 
types, without  a  touch  of  that  redeeming  spirit  of  delicacy  and 
gentlemanly  refinement  which  the  great  poets  we  censure  undoubt- 
edly possess. 

I  may  conclude  this  sketch  with  the  words  .of  Ginguene,  which, 
though  written  of  the  famous  Austin,  singularly  suit  a  great  literary 
genius  of  the  day:— 
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*'  Deux  motifs  entre  autres  I'attachaient  au  sejour  de  Veni'se,  qu'il 
appelait  le  paradis  terrestre ;  liberte  entier  pour  ses  amours,  ou 
plutot  pour  son  libertinage,  et  licence  efFrenee  d'ecrire  et  de  parler 
a  sa  fantaisie,  contra  toutes  personnes  et  sur  toutes  ni  le  fiel  acre  et 
mordant  de  ses  discours,  Le  debit  rapide  de  ses  ecrits  licentieux 
et  satiripues,  et  le  profit  qu'il  en  retirait,  I'encourageoint  chaque 
jour  a  en  composer  davantage.  Outre  les  pensions  et  les  presens,  il 
gagnait,  selon  ses  propres  expressions  mille  ^cus  par  an  (et  il  faut 
songer  a  ce  que  valait  alors  cette  somme),  avec  une  main  de  papier 
et  une  bouteille  d'encre."* — Hist.  Lett,  d'ltalie,  tom.  6th,  p.  249. 


*  Among  otlier  motives,  two  chiefly  attached  him  to  the  abode  of  Venice,  which 
he  called  the  teirestrial  paradise  ;  entire  liberty  for  his  amours,  or  rather  for  his 
libertinism,  and  an  unlimited  license  in  writing  and  speaking,  according  to  his 
humour,  against  all  persons,  and  on  all  subjects;  to  have  nothing  that  could  restrain 
the  obscenity  of  his  pen,  nor  the  venom  of  his  writings.  The  rapid  sale  of  his 
licentious  and  satirical  works,  and  the  profit  which  he  drew  from  thence,  encouraged 
him  every  day  to  fresh  compositions.  Besides  pensions  and  presents,  he  gainetl, 
according  to  his  own  words,  a  thousand  crowns  a  year,  (and  we  should  consider  the 
value  of  the  sum  at  that  time,)  with  a  quire  of  paper  and  a  bottle  of  ink." 


THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Editor, 

You  will  oblige  me  by  throwing  the  inclosed  into  the  flames  or 
into  your  pages,  according  to  its  merits.  It  is  the  introductory  chapter  to  a  tale 
commenced  by  me  when  a  school-boy  ;  but  which,  like  all  other  things  bearing  mj 
signature,  remains  unfinished. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Et  CcEtera. 
The  different  advantages  of  public  and  private  education  have  af- 
forded to  the  learned  an  ample  subject  of  debate.  That  the  infant 
mind  should  be  exposed  to  the  example  and  insinuations  of  baser 
dispositions,  that  its  delicate  feelings  of  shame  should  be  benumbed 
by  the  rod  of  public  correction,  and  its  rising  notions  of  honor 
blasted  by  the  coarse  raillery  of  a  school,  is  represented  on  the  one  hand 
as  destructive  of  every  virtue  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge 
of  the  world,  the  fortitude,  the  manly  sentiments  and  frank  deport- 
ment acquired  in  a  public  seminary,  are  lield  forth  as  the  most  proper 
requisites  for  life,  as  the  source  of  public  spirit  and  private  indepen- 
dance.  Upon  the  generality  of  mankind,  however,  education  seems 
•to  have  little  influence.  Incapable  of  being  highly  elevated  by  the 
nobler,  or  deeply  degraded  by  the  baser  passions  of  the  soul,  men 
endowed  but  with  mediocrity  of  genius,  whether  reared  under  the 
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tender  wing  of  a  parent,  or  in  the  bustle  of  a  public  school,  generally 

assimilate  in  character,  when  they  have  for  some  time  mingled  in  the 

intercourse  of  the  world.       <•■;;.<;*;   .'  .    ^idoiJ — .\v,t.^ 

. ''      But  upon  the  higher  classes'  of  the  sp€cics-*kipbn  those  whom 

'i'!  "nature  has  gifted  with  talents  capable  of  commanding  the  admiration 

^1  '  'of  men,  early  habits  seem  to  make  a  deeper  impression,  and  it  re- 

!        quires  supernatural  efforts  of  reason  and  resolution  to  eradicate  the 

','1'  vices,  and  an  unexampled  train  of  untoward  circumstances  to  over- 

'       come   the  virtues  of  the  nobler  mind.   ;,•   idulj    u>   /,,i.it    ^v..; 

Of  this  high  order,  strength  of  imagination  is  the  grand  charac- 
teristic.    Mankind,  in  all   ages,  has  looked   up  with  wonder  to  the 
,      fervors  of  the  poet,  and  it  is  by  the  grandeur  of  their  sentiments 
''    and  motives  that  the  heroes  of  antiquity  excite  our  admiration. 
'         It  may  be  supposed  that   strengh  of  imagination   is   incompatible 
with  soundness  of  judgement,  and  the  tranquil  sages  and  philosophers 
of  past  times  may  be  adduced  as  examples  of  noble  minds  that  have 
trod  the  paths  of  reason  unilluniined  by  the  light  of  fancy.     The 
'"eager  and  persevering  pursuit  of  an  ideal  object  must  proceed  from 
'''[.  the  force  of  that   imagination,   which  points  the   object  to  the  view 
'  '  in  glowing  and  attractive  colours  :  and  what  object  is  more  ideal  than 
'    the  reward  of  virtue  ? 

Though  the  visions  which  Fancy  raises  be  fleeting,  though  the 
pictures  she  draws  be  in  fading  colours,  yet  they  leave  upon  the 
heart  an  indelible  image  of  that  passion  which  is  their  subject.  And 
"'  'the  passions  that  are  consecrated  by  imagination  mock  resistance. 
.fifujj  jj^g  speculative  moralist,  who  tells  us  of  man,  directed  by  reason 
"■ '■'  alone,  who  pauses  to  act  on  every  crisis  of  human  affairs  until  he 
■'■■^  'consults  reason,  forms  a  tale  not  more  consonant  to  experience  than 
"'^'"^   that  of  Sinbad  or  Aladin. 

'jKi(;n     Xliere  is  in  every  man  a  disposition,  the  universal  source  of  action, 

-  •'"'^'sovvn  by  education  and  matured  by  habit.  It  is  the  soul  that  pervades 

iAwy  i  the  frame  and  influences  every  motion,  that  preserves  its  domineer 

ba^(oi<iJ^  those  paroxisms  of  misery  and  delight,  when  the  voice  of  reason 

':to  gi  ijg  joo  weak  to  be  heard.     This   principle  is  not  strongly  marked  on 

"■•'''■'•the   characters  of  the  vulgar ;  but  in  those   of  superior   beings  it 

assumes  a  prominent  station,  and  displays  itself  in  every  action  and 

'      .r  in  every  word.     Nature  may  gift  man  with  dulness  or  quickness  of 

•'•'     apprehension,  with   lowness  or  loftiness  of  thought,  but  education 

■ '    '  and  habit  can  alone  bestow  prudence  or  imprudence,  perseverence  or 

Jii    'fickleness,  happiness  or  unhappiness.  , 

•  JuN       Do  you,    who,   enjoying  a   happy    disposition,    have   tasted   the 

pleasures  of  virtue,  and  have  known  misfortunes  but  of  that  gentler 

kind,  which  fancy  loves  to  paint  and  memory  to   dwell  upon ;  and 

you,  who,  endowed  with  genius,  and  unguided  by  prudence,  have 

'  '"■'  'shed  the  sympathetic  tear  over  the  sufferrings  of  a  Dermody  or  a 

Savage,  listen  to  the  story  of  Edward  and  Alfred. 
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Aroma. — Robiquet  is  of  oprhioii'  that  the  odours  whicli'  cRfFuse- 
'  themselves  in  the  air,  ought  not  to  be  generally  attribiitecl  to  a  simple 
volatilization  of,  or  an  emanation  proceeding  tVoni  the  otloroys  body 
itself,  but,  in  many  cases,  to  a  gas  or  vapour  resulting  from  its  con)bi- 
nation  with  the  vehicle  appropriate  and  susceptible  of  diffusing  it 
through  space  according  to  known  laws.  As  to  odorous  distilled, 
waters,  many  of  them  are  pure  solutions  of  these  coaibinations.  He 
thinks  that  the  vehicle  is,  in  general,  dmmonin,  as  in  almonds,  musk, 
ambergis,  &c. ;  in  nutsiard  it   appears   to  be  sulphur. 

Useful  application  of-oxj/genatcd  imier. — Theuard  has  applied  the 
weak  aqueous  solution  of  deutoxide  of  hydrogen  to  restore  the 
white  tints  of  paintings  vv^hich  have  become  darkened  by  sulphureous 
emanations ;  this  is  effected  by  the  solution  converting  the  black  sul- 
pfmret  o£  lead   into  white  5?^//)/«rt/g. 

To  obtain  pure  Zirconn. — M.  M.  Dubois  and  Silveira  {Ann.  de  Ch. 
Mai.)  have  published  the  following  method  for  obtaining  this  oxide 
in  a  state  of  purity:  —  Pulverise  the  Zircons,  mix  them  with  tvva 
parts  of  Potassa,  and  keep  them  at  a  red  heat,  in  a  silver  crucible, 
for  the  space  of  an  hour.  Treat  the  mass,  thus  obtained,  with  dis- 
tilled water;  throve  the  whole  on  the  filter,  and  wash  out  perfectly 
the  soluble  part.  Zir^ona,  silica,  potassa  and  =oxide  of  iron,  (sup- 
posed by  Chevreul  to  be  rn  the  form  of  a  double  salt),  remain  on  the 
filter.  Dis:i;olVe  this'Tnixfnre  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporate  to 
dryness  ;  water  being  atJded,  takes  up  the  hydrochlorates  of  Zircona 
and  iVon  ;  the  silica  remains  :  bwt  as  this  latter  is  apt  to  retain  a  little 
Zircona,  it  miist  be  washed  with  weak  hydrochloric  acid  and  the 
washings  added  to  the  solution  v/hich  may  now  be  filtered.  Pre- 
cipitate the  Zircona  and  oxide  of  iron  by  a  solution  of  ammonia. 
Wash  these  hydrates  well,  and  on  them  boil  a  solution  ot  oxalic- 
acid  :  the  iron  will  betaken  up,  and  an  insoluble  oxalate  of  Zircona 
formed.  Filter  and'washthe  itisoluble  salt  until  the  water  employed 
shews  no  further  traces' of  iron.-  The  "dry  oxalate  of  Zircona  is  of 
an  opaline  colour,  and'' is  to'bte  deCbmposetl:,  in  a  platinum  crucible', 
by  heat.  ■'  '       '   "'•'''     ''"'  '"'■ 

Thas  obtainM,  the  "Zircona  is  perfectly  pure^  but  scarcely  acted 
upon  by  acids.  It  must  he  heated,  as  in  the  first  instance,  with 
potassa^aJnd  then  washt^d  to  remoVd  the '  alcali.  If  it  be,  now  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitated  by  ammoniii,  the  hy- 
drate, after  having  been  carefully  washed,  wilt  be  readily  soluble 
in  aeids.  ,     v         , .  ^;,, ; 

M.  M.  Dubois  and  Silveira  seem  not  have  noticed:. ;Alun5i,M  as  an 
ingredient  in  Zircons,  nor  indeed  has  Chevreul  either.  Dr;  -'i  hom- 
son,  in 'Ann.  of  Pfiil.  V.  14.  p.  H7,  mentions  its  existence,  and  says 
he  got  rid  of  it  % 'the  ■addition-  <if.s«rplvatac- acid  aa^cEa'^isa^  with 
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which  it  forms  a  treble  salt,  and  after  some  time  is  deposited  in  crys- 
tals. Thenard  recommends  the  separation  of  Alumina  from  Zircona 
by  means  of  a  solution  of  potassa  at  the  temperature  of  160°,  the 
second  salt  being  insoluble  in   that  menstruum. 

Test  yor  Darin  and  Strontia. — The  hist  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  R.  Inst,  gives  the  following  method  of  distinguishing  these 
earths  from  each  other  :  make  a  solution  of  the  earth  in  some  acid 
which  will  form  a  soluble  salt  with  it ;  add  a  sol.  of  sulphate  of  soda 
in  excess,  filter  and  then  test  the  clear  fluid  by  subcarb.  of  potassa; 
if  an)'  precipitate  fail  the  earth  was  Strontia,  if  not,  Baria. 

Chromic  acid. — Dr.  Thomson  has  published  some  experiments 
made  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  this  acid,  which  seems  to 
be  6.5.  As  the  new  edition  of  his  Chen)istry  is  so  shortly  to  appear 
it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  his  valuable  observations  on  a  few  of 
the  chromates,  &c. 

Flame  of  Hydrogen  rendered  luminoua. — Dr.  Hare  of  Philadelphia, 
has  rendered  the  flame  of  hydrogen  luminous  li!:e  that  of  oil,  by 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  to  the  usual  mixture 
for  generating  that  gas.  The  light  seems  greater  than  that  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen.  He  found  also  that  the  addition  of-Jyth  of 
oil  of  turpentine  to  alcohol,  gave  that  fluid  the  property  ov"  burn- 
ing with  a  higlily  luminous  flame,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  point 
in  the  proportions,  when  the  mixture  burns  without  smoke,  like  a 
gas  light. 

Sulphuric  Ether. — Dobereiner  has  fully  confirmed  the  opinion  that 
Sulphuric  Ether  is  composed  of  two  volumes  of  defiant  gas  and 
one  volume  of  aqueous  vapour.  The  sulpho-vinous  acid  produced 
in  the  formation  of  Ether,  is  a  combination  of  olcfiant  gas  with 
sulphuric  acid. — By  heat,  this  acid  is  resolved  into  sulphurous  acid, 
water,  and  charcoal. 

Uric  acid. — The  same  chemist  finds  Uric  acid  to  be  a  compound 
of  .S  atoms  carbon  =:2.2.7;  i  at.  of  nitrogen=r5.2.5;  3  at.  of  oxygen 
=  3;  and  9  at.  of  hydrogen  =:  1 . 1 4-5  :  (hence  the  atom  of  acid 
should  =  12.05).  He  thence  concludes  that,  by  the  addition  of 
6  atoms  of  oxygen,  uric  acid  may  be  converted  into  oxalate  of 
ammonia ;  and  this  leads  him  to  recommend  the  use  of  a  solution 
of  Chlore,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  muriform  or  uric  acid  cal- 
culi. 

Sugar  from  gases. — -Dobereiner  thinks  that  by  mere  capillary  ac- 
tion chemical  composition  and  decomposition  might  be  effected. 
With  the  assistance  of  charcoal  and  compression  he'  succeeded 
in  uniting  carbonic  acid  gas  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  the  com- 
pound   was  sugar. — These  experiments  are  exceedingly  dangerous. 

Alcoholfrom  Vinegar  (yfiwod. — Dobereiner  in  examining  pyro-acetic 
acid  obtained  from  birch-wood,  found  a  quantity  of  alcohol.  A  maker 
of  carbonate  of  lead  at  Moscow,  in  rectifying  this  species  of  vinegar^ 
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drew  off  about  a  third  part  of  brandy.  The  Editor  of  the  Ann, 
Gen.  remarks,  that  in  dissolving  large  quantities  of  lead  in  vinegar 
of  wood,  he  has  observed  alcoholic  vapours  in  quantities  sufficiently 
great  to  merit  the  trouble  of  condensation  and  collection.  Perhaps 
it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  alcohol,  that  the  antiseptic  powers 
of  vinegar  of  wood   are  so  superior  to  those  of  commou  vinegar. 


ON  THE  GENERAL  TENDENCY  OF  NOVEL-READING. 

Mr.  Editor, 

In  my  last  letter  I  promised  to  communicate  to  3'ou  nij'^  thoughts 
on  the  general  tendency  of  novel-reading  :  the  following,  therefore, 
are  at  your  service. 

Instruction  may  be  conveyed  and  moral  improvement  effected 
in  two  ways — b}'  actual  precept,  and  by  indirectl}'  insinuating  in- 
struction in  the  form  of  entertainment ;  presenting  pictures  to  the 
mind  which  at  once  gratify  the  taste  and  furnish  examples  to  imitate, 
and  instances  to  caution.  The  first  is  the  safest  and  most  lastingly 
instructive  mode  ;  the  other  often  produces  the  best  effects,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  arouses,  calls  into  action,  and  strengthens  the  most 
delightful,  yet  the  most  dangerous  powers  and  capacities  of  the 
mind — I  mean  those  of  imagination.  He  who  does  not  feel  the  plea- 
sures of  imagination,  does  not  enjoy  half  the  intellectual  dehghts 
which  are  within  his  reach  ;  but  the  man  who  enjoys  those  agree- 
able sensations  most  fully,  should  beware  lest  they  unfit  his  mind 
for  more  lasting  happiness,  and  even  for  his  important  duties  in  life. 
Those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  pleasures  of  the  muse,  whe- 
ther as  autliors  or  susceptible  readers,  are  apt  to  despise  the  plainer 
and  less  aspiring  part  of  mankind.  But  I  fear  their  pride  is  not 
perfectly  reasonable  ;  as  the  others,  if  they  be  never  elevated,  are 
less  apt  to  be  depressed  by  factitious  wants,  or  by  that  lowness  of 
spirits  which  always  follows  an  unnatural  excitement.  Though  men 
of  imagination  affect  to  disregard  the  plodding  business  of  the  world, 
nothing  contributes  so  much  to  real  lasting  happiness  as  a  reason- 
able employment :  then,  the  intervals  of  leisure  are  delightfully 
filled  by  some  light  reading.  This  is  the  true  use  of  such  composi- 
tions— as  a  relaxative  to  the  mind  when  fatigued  with  severe  study 
or  tedious  business.  Those  who  make  use  of  them  for  this  purpose, 
will  be  sure  to  derive  considerable  advantage  from  them,  as  without 
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some  such  resource^ the  rr.ina  is"ap^"  fo' tjJ^coriPd' TOcJ'Imiyrb^'^g^nd ''tdb ' ' 
abstracted.  But  there  is  no  one' v^id'^liotild' 'n6t  tire^  ^n  hfe' ^ajifd'-^' 
lest  the  seductions  of  ttiose  writins^s  should  take  such  hb'fd'^bit'fiis'J' 
mind  as  to  interfere  materially  with,  his  avocations  in  ^ife.     ■^''"^'    ■"  '>' 

1  recoli'jct,  m  piy  youinger  days,  I  read  the  if^fefe'^fff  Fielding, 
Smollett,  and  any  o1:hers  that  were  fashionable  thfe'n  ;  and  I  recol- 
lect, also,  that  my  thoughts  ran  in  a  complete  delirium  while  I  was 
reading,  them,  and  that,  but  for  some  .accidental  circumstances,  I 
should  to  this  day  have  continued  devouring  all  the  poisonous  stores 
of  our  lending  libraries.  I  had  got  into  such  a  state  that  I  was  mi- 
serable without  «  novel  :  and  now  again  I  fear  I  shall  get  into  a 
state  little  better.  I  have  even  some  thoughts  of  writing  a  coii^.- 
parative  view  of  owr  great  novellists  with  those  who  enchfinled  our 
grandfathers 

Are  there  not  many  young  men  who  devote  to  light  reading,  days, 
months,  and  years  that  are  irrevocably  lost  to  their  important  studies  ? 
such  men  appear,  for  a  moment,  well-informed ;  but  in  a  very  few  years 
sink  into  perfect  insignificance,  when  compared  with  those  who  have 
made  a  better  use  of  their  youth.  It  may  be  advanced  that  there  is 
no  fault  to  be  found  with  works  of  imagination,  when  written  with 
good  moral  tendencies — that  they  rouse  and  invigorate  the  nativelove 
for  virtue,  and  are  consequently  productive  of  nmch  good.  But, 
though  fiction  be  a  good  method  of  drawing  on  young  persons  to 
receive  information  at  an  age  when  they  are  averse  to  the  formali- 
ties of  teaching ;  those  who  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life  re- 
quire such  lures  to  entice  them  into  the  ways  of  virtue,  labour  under 
a  morbid  and  unnatural  affection  of  mind. 

Actual  instruction  or  improvement  in  virtuous  habits  must  come 
from  other  sources  :  and  when  we  turn  to  light  reading  it  is  merely 
necessary  that  there  be  nothing  in  the  work  to  counteract  any  good 
effects  produced  by  serious  reading  or  study.  We  are,  therefore, 
indebted  to  those* writers  who  supply  us  with  morally-written  novels; 
because  they  afford  us  the  means  of  gratifying  our  taste,  without 
weakening  our  principles.  This,  however,  is  almost  the  sum  of 
what  I  would  say  in  praise  of  novels  ;  for  though  I  have  often  thought 
the  reading  of  a  well-written  one  gave  birth  to  some  excellent  re- 
solution, 1  have  found,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  excitement  of  ima- 
gination after  reading  the  book,  interfered  with  the  performance  of 
some  real  duty  in  life,  and  that  the  effect  on  my  mind  could  have 
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been  more  strongly  prpduced  in  a  way  perfectly  free  from  any  bad 
consequences.  When  I  say  I  have  derived  nothing  but  amusement 
from  any  reading  in  tliat  way,  I  do  not  deny  that  I  have  learned 
more  of  Scottish  character,  history,  and  antiquities,  from  the  works 
of  which  I  wrote  in  my  last  letter,  than  I  could  otherwise  have  ob- 
tained without  excessive  trouble:  and  many  other  such  books  have 
been  of  service  in  other  respects.  '    ,      *  ■ 

But  I  still  maintain  that  light  reading  is  extremely  dangei'ou^, 
unless  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  caution  and  moderation.  This 
world  is  made  up  of  sad  realities,  and  those  who  %vish  to  go  safely 
through  it,  must  see  it,  as  it  is,  not  through  the  coloured  and 
distorting  medium  of  fancy  or  fiction.  The  plain,  vulgar,  uninterest- 
ing pleasures  and  sorrows  which  we  constantly  meet  with,  must  won- 
derfully teaze  any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  read  of  pleasures  un- 
alloyed, and  sorrows  which  are  sufferable  because  they  are  dignified.  I 
will  not  suppose  all  novel- readers  to  be  grown  visionaries;  but  I 
merely  rest  on  the  single  point  that  when  the  imagination  is  roused 
it  is  some  time  before  common  sense  can  recover  his  rights:  the 
mind  is  wound  up  to  such  a  factitious  sensibility,  that,  when  the  ex- 
citing power  is  withdravvn,  it  becomes  incapable  of  any  useful  exer 
tion,  rfor  a  time.  Thus,  the  reading  of  a  novel  costs  not  only  the 
time  taken  up  y/ith  it,  but  also  that  space  which  is  necessary  for 
the  overheated  imagination  to  cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  every- 
day life. 

Nor  does  the  mischief  end  here  :  the  taste  once  gratified  only 
stimulates  to  succeeding  enjoyments  of  the  same  kind,  and  if  the 
appetite  be  not  controuled,  the  consequence  is,  either  an  utter  loath, 
ing  of  any  mental  food,  or  a  state  of  debility  in  the  mind,  which 
renders  a  constant  repetition  of  the  intoxicating  stimulmit  necessary 
to  its  comfort.  ,   .. 

I  regret  very  much  th^t  the  >sys|ii^na,  Jof  ejjucation  adopted  for  fe- 
males in  these  tjimes^  js  ,calciiilat^d  I9,  ^nfit  ,the  jjpfUfl^  for  any  vigor- 
ous exertion ;  any  work  that  assui[?i.e,9  the  character  of  reasoning 
is  dreaded  as  insufferably  tiresome,  €ind  it  would  be  an  inexcusable 
absence  of  gallantry  to  speak  to  a  lady  of  any  thing  but  the  the- 
atre, the  last  new  novel,  or  the  latest  lay  of  some  fashionable  minstrel. 
When  )yill  the  time  arrive  for  ladies  to  aim  at  higher  attainments  ? 
to  cease  }jsing  as  s^  constant  food  that  which  was  only  meant  as  a 
r^&tpf atJYe  2     IJiJfil  |hpi},  vye  ^layst  pnly  look  for  such  reading  as  will 
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supply  advice,    example,    and  information  in  the    most   attractive 
shape-     A   degree  of  attention  to  these  points  is  fast  growing  : — 
people  are  beginning  to  be  very  jealous  of  novel-writei*s :  Fielding 
and  Smollett  are  not  so  much  talked  of  as  they  were.     Yet  strange 
to  tell,  immorality  in  another  line  is  growing  fust:  was  there  ever 
a  time,  since   the  reign  of  the  profligate  Charles,  in  which  "  Don 
Jiiarr  could  have  been  tolerated,  much  less  admired  ?     These  con* 
trary  clianges  in    public  opinion  lead    me  to  lay  very  little   stress 
oil  the  better  of  the   two.     On  the   whole,  therefore,    I  think  the 
good  effects  ascribed  to  v/orks  of  fiction,  extremely  overrated. 
.    I  have  v/ritten  all  these   crude  thoughts  literally   "  currente  ca- 
lamo  :"  and  therefore,  I   am  confident  many  of  my  assertions  must 
be  very  questionable ;  however,    you   may   remember  it  is  not   my 
custom  to  pledge  myself  for  any  thing  I  throw  out.     I  have  always 
soffie  sly  evasion  ready,   to  slip  from   under  the  weighty  hand  of 
argument.       Still    the  general    purport  of  my  paper  continues   to 
agree   decidedly  with  my  thoughts.     If  any  of  your  readers  quar- 
rel with  particular  sentences,  I  hope  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  invent 
some  way  of  reconciling   his  ideas  with  mine.       If  any  censure  the 
whole  tenor  of  the   paper,  I    can   only  say  that  I  have   done  piy 
best  to  maintain  the  opinions  of,  your's,  under  many  obligations, 

JEOFFROY    FOGARTY. 


ESSAY  ON  METEOROLOGY. 

Bt  E.  W.  M.  Rice,  a.m.  m. r.i.a.,&c. 

{Continued  finm  page  272.) 

In  Number  IX,  I  concluded  the  directions  for  preparing,  filling,  and  sealing 
thermometer  tubes  :  we  have  now  to  enter  on  the  more  difficult  task  of  giving  them 
such  a  graduation  as  to  enable  them  very  nearly  to  indicate  equal  accessions  of 
Caloric,  and  be  perfectly  comparable.  To  eftect  tliis,  it  has  been  hitherto  thought 
necessary  only  to  determine  with  care  the  two  fixt  points,  to  divide  the  interval  into 
180  equal  parts  or  degrees,  and  to  produce  the  scale  beyond  the  boiling  point  by 
succcssiTely  marking  degrees  of  the  same  linear  magnitude  as  tliose  below  it. 
Although  the  unequal  expansion  of  mercury  (which  has  long  been  known,)  must 
have  rendered  it  evident  that  such  a  scale  as  we  have  just  described,  cannot  pos- 
sibly give  correct  Indications  in  elevated  temperatures,  yet  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
one,  except  Mr.  Dalton,  who  has  as  yet  endeavoured,  in  this  respect,  to  reduce  the 
scale  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  to  regularity.  That  able  and  acute  philoso- 
pher seems  first  to  have  been  led  into  a  mistake  by  some  erroneous  txperiments  j 
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apparent  coincidences  induced  him  to  build  the  hypothesis,  "  that  homogeneous 
liquids  expand  from  the  point  of  their  congelation,  or  greatest  density,  a  quantity 
always  as  the  square  of  the  temperature  from  that  point,^"  Captivated  with  the  beauty 
of  his  fabric,  and  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  probable  utility,  he  impetu- 
ously overthrew  every  thing  that  could  deform  its  appearance ;  and  so  great  was 
the  sanction  of  a  name  which  will  be  ever  dear  to  the  chemical  and  natural  pliilo- 
»opher  that  it  was  not  till  very  lately  that  the  experiments  of  Gay  Lusac,  Biot, 
Dulong  and  Petit,  &c.  succeeded  in  inducing  a  general  conviction  of  the  fallacy 
of  Mr.  Dalton's  conclusions.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  give  his  table  for  equa- 
ting  the  common  scale,  with  which  it  agrees  at  only  two  points,  S2  and  212,  (122 
end  441  on  Mr.  D's.  scale  corresponding  with  110  and  600  on  the  old)  :  we  sliall 
endeavour  to  give  the  true  correction  in  its  proper  place. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  mark  on  the  tube  the  point  with  which  the 
surface  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  thermometer  coincides  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  ice.  This  point  has  always  been  esteemed  fixt,  whatever  be  the  state 
of  the  barometer,  and  I  have  myself  confirmed  the  opinion  by  direct  experiment. 
We  must,  however,  take  care  that  the  ice  be  actually  melting  and  that  it  be  formed 
from  pure  water  not  holding  any  salts  in  solution  :  for  delicate  purposes,  or  where 
plenty  of  ice  is  obtainable,  we  may,  by  its  means,  freeze  water  which  has  been 
well  boiled,  and  make  use  of  that  in  determining  (what  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
terming)  the  cryomeldic  point. 

To  obtain  an  accurate  result  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  thermometer  should 
be  immersed  in  the  vessel,  as  nearly  as  possible,  up  to  the  surface  of  the  mercurial 
column  ;  otherwise,  that  part  of  the  column  which  stands  above  the  ice  will  be  of 
R  higher  temperature,  and  consequently  occupy  a  greater  space  than  at  the  tem- 
perature of  melting  ice.  The  eye  should  be  placed  in  a  plane  coinciding  with 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  and  a  fine  mark  set  on  the  tube  with  Indian  ink 
or  black  paint,  at  the  points  of  its  surface  cut  by  the  imaginary  plane.  These  points 
may  be  afterwards  indelibly  marked  by   a  fine  file  or  the  edge  of  a  knife, 

When  circumstances  prevent  the    possibility    of  exposing  the   entire  column  of 

mercury   to  the    melting   temperature,  the   best  mode  is  to  ascertain,  by  means  of 

another    thermometer,    t  the  excess    of  the    surrounding  atmospheric   temperature 

above  32",  and  reckon  that  as  the  temperature  of  the  unimmersed  portion  V  ;  the 

value  of  which  may  be  found,  suppose  in  inclies.     Let  /  be  the  true  length  of  this 

column  when  completely  exposed  to  tlie  melting  temperature  ;  el  the  expansion  of 

mercury  for  the  temperature  t,  expressed  in  degrees :  then  /  =  V —  /  X  <''»  o^"!  as  the 

/' 
expansion  of  mercury  is  calculated  for  a  column,  at  .~2*=  1,  ^=  — -j—r 

The  first  column  of  the  following  little  table  contains  different  values  of  e  t,  ox 
numbers  by  which  the  observed  length  of  the  column  above  the  ice  must  be  mul- 
tiplied to  obtain  the  quantity  to  be  deducted  from  it,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  the 
length  it  would  occupy  if  totally  immersed.  However,  it  must  be  remarked  that, 
from  the  cooling  power  of  the  immersed  part  of  the  tube  upon  tlie  external  por- 
tion, t  can  be  but  very  roughly  determined  ;-— 
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Value* 
of/. 

Values  . 
of  c  f. 

Values 
of  t. 

Values 
ofet. 

32° 

.0000 

fiO 

.0028 

35 

.0003 

65 

.OOS.T 

40 

.0008 

70 

.0038 

45 

.001^ 

75 

.0043 

50 

■0018 

80 

.0048 

55 

.00'-';^ 

85 

0053 

Thus,  if  the  observed  cryomeldic  point  stand  5  inches  above  the  surface  of  tlie 
ice  and  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  air  be  80",  that  point  should  be  placed  5 
X  .0048  =.024  inch  lower  ;    that  is,  at  5  —  .024,   or  '' 

above  the  ice. 


1  -|-  .0048 


=  4.976  inches 


We  shall  now  suppose  the  cryomeldic  point  accurately  marked,  and  proceed  to 
determine  the  boiling  point,  or  that  indicating  tiic  temperature  at  which  the  va- 
pour of  water,  if  admitted  into  a  tube  void  of  air,  would  have  sufficient  elasticity, 
or  tension,  to  support  a  column  of  mercury  exerting  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere  at  the  time  of  experiment.  It  is  evident,  then^  that  as  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  is  variable,  so  must  the  boiling  point  be  also  ;  and  as  we  have  before 
seen  that  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer  is  a  measure  of  the 
existing  atmospherical  pressure,  the  boiling  point  must  vary  with  the  height  of  the 
barometer.  I  shall  bye-and-bye  notice  the  extent  of  this  variation  and  the  required 
correction;  at  present  we  shall  consider  the  mercury  in  the  baromeler  as  standing 
at  the  height  of  50  inches,  when  brought  to  tlie  level  of  the  sea  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  50  and  55,  the  temperature  of  the  column  being  63"  F. 

In  p.  16,  the  water-boiler  and  method  of  suspending  the  thermometers  uere 
particularly  described.  Tliis  boiler  should  be  about  5  inches  in  diamater,  and 
from  9  to  23  in  height,  according  to  the  length  of  the  thermometers,  and  may  be 
heated  over  a  portable  furnace.  The  quantity  of  water  used  need  not  be  great,  but 
the  ebullition  should  at  first  be  rather  violent  to  dislodge  the  air  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  vessel,  which  should  be  kept  bright. 

When  a  thermometer  is  plunged  into  boiling  water  it  is  found  to  give  different 
indications  according  to  the  depths  immersed.  This  variation  has  the  same  origin 
as  that  from  the  difl'erent  heights  of  the  barometer  :  for  it  must  be  perceived  that  each 
succeeding  stratum  of  water,  as  we  descend,  sustains  an  increased  pressure  arising' 
from  the  weight  of  these  above  it :  consequently,  the  inferior  strata  require  a  greater 
elevation  of  temperature  to  produce  ebullition.  However,  we  still  have  a  resource 
which,  if  properly  used,  procures  a  degree  of  heat  not  subjected  to  oscillation.  The 
method  consists  in  using  steam  only  as  Uie  beating  medium.  Whatever  be  the  ac- 
tual quantity  of  caloric  given  out  by  steam  when  reduced  to  tlie  state  of  water, 
so  long  as  it  exists  under  the  form  of  unrestrained  vapour,  free  from  admixture 
with  air,  and  unexposed  to  such  circumstances  as  would  quickly  abstract  its  caloric, 
it  preserves  the  temperature  acquiied  at  the  moment  of  its  ekvation  from  the 
water  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  From  this  we  see  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  oI)serve 
the  following  precautions  to  secure  uniformity  ;  the  plate  covering  the  chimney  of  the 
boiler  should  be  exceedingly  thin,  and  the  opening  no  wider  than  barely  to  prevent 
it  from,  being  liAed,  as  the  object  is  to  aflbrd  a  free  exit  for  the  vapour,  without 
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allowing  the  external  air  to  krtrodwce  itsetf; '  indeed  one  of  the  most  effectual  modes 
of  preventing  it  is  to  make  every  other  part  of  the  vessel  steam-tight.  The  upper 
part  of  the  boiler  should  be  well  heated  by  the  steam  before  we  attempt  to  take 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer.  If  distilled  water  can  be  procured 
it  should  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other  ;  when  not  obtainable,  rain  or  river 
water  that  has  been  well  boiled,  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  sediment,  if  any, 
separated,  will  be  found  to  give-  the  most  certain  indications. 

For  common  purposes  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  may  be  immersed  to  the  depth 
of-  2i  or '3'  inches  in  the  ascending  side  current  of  rain-water  boiling  in  an  open 
vessel,  or  a  glass  vessel  into  which  a  few  slips  of  platiaum  or  silver  wire  have  been 
introduced.  The  stein  may  be  lapped  round  with  soft  linen,  and  boiling  water  poured 
on  it  repeatedly  to  preserve  the  temperature  of  the  stem  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
bulb.  This  method  fixes  the  point  of  ebullition  too  low  by  about  1  [500th  of  the 
observed  foiidaraental  interval  :  it  should  be  raised  therefore  so  much  higher.  In 
this  and  the  former  case  the  height  of  the  mercury  should  be  observed  and  marked  as 
directed  for  ascertaininii;  the  cryomeldic  point.  ,  .       \'.    .  , 

"When  determining  the  boiling  point  by  means  of  tjie. first  describedVessel,  we 
.should  be  careful  to  allow  as  little  as  possible  of  the  mercury  in  the  stem  to  remain 
above  the  cover  of  the  vessel  j  for,  that  coluom  which  is  unsurrounded  by  the  steam 
will  not  experience  the  same  dilatation  .is  if  its  teinpcrature  had  been  raised  to  an 
efjualily  with  the  rest  of  the  mercury.  Thus,  suppose  an  accurately  graduated 
thermometer,  iirmersed  only  to  the  cryomeldic  point,  which  we,  have  seen,  in  p.  186, 
is  marked  52;  there  will  then  be  180*^  of  the  fundamental  interval  above  the  vessel. 
Now  if  we  suppose  the  mean  "temperature  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  to.  he  but 
JliJ",  tlie  surface  of  the  mercury  will  stand  l.S*^  below  tlie  point  marked  212  ; 
since  the  expansion  of  a  coluinn  of  mercury  in  a  tube  is  .0001001  of  its  length  for 
]0  F.  and  .000100)  X  (212"— I12j  =  .01001  ;  and  ISO'  X  -01001  =  1.8018°. 

Hence  it  rnay  be  inferred,  that  whenever  we  wish  minutely  to  ascertain  the  tem- 
perature of  any  liquid  into  which  we  cannot  plunge  the  thermometer  nearly  to  the 
heiglit  of  the  mercui-y,  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  a  correction  for  the  defective 
liti^ht  of  the  immersed  column.     The  following  problem,  theiefore,  presents  itself : 

Tu  tind  thf  temperature  that  would  be  uidicutid  hij  llic  o.Unnn,  prinndcd  it  were 
1^ III  11  iinincrsed. —  For  this  purpose  it  is  necc-sary  to  know,  by  means  of  a  small  at- 
taihed  theniiometcr,  the  mean  temperature  of  tlie  unimmersed  column  of  mercury. 
Let  i  represent  this  quantity  ;  n  the  number  of  degrees  immersed;  /  the  lengtii  of 
the  unimmersed  portion  reckoned  in  degrees;  c  the  expansion  of  mercury  for  1°; 
and  i.  the  length  of  the  column  in  degrees,  when  duly  immersed.  For  the  sake 
of  <teai-hess  we  shall'  siippose'onTy  the  hiiih  o?  the  uieftnometer  inunerse3,.o"r,  that 

A  simple  mode  of  «;olution  Is  first  'to  find  what  the  value  of  l  would  be  if  it  were 
totally  iiiimerscd.  This  may  be  accompllslied  by  the  succeeding  formula,  in  v,'hich 
r  is  the  required  v'aliie  .  j-  =  /  \l  —  t  c  -\-  1.):  the  following  will  then  give  Z  ;  L 
=  X  (x  '■ — I  e"'-f-'  1)'.  '  (if  tlie  value  of  //  be  appreciable,  / — n  must  be  substituted  for 
r  throughout  the  formulae  )  Thus,  suppose  /=  100  ;  w  =  0;  I  =  511.5  ;  c  =  ..0001, 
Since  ti  =  0,  it  rnay  be  neglected. \^.- .  xsr  57.1,5  X  1.047^5  ==  598.44  :  and  lastly 
.'  =  598.44  X  1.00269  =  GOO.O.  ''^^  '"'*  ^^  '^^''^'^'^  '"'''   '"    ' 
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Thus  far  I  have  supposed  the  possibility  of  marking  the  boiling  point  under  the 
exact  pressure  of  'SO  in.  of  mercury,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  when  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  mercurial  column  is  60" ;  but  as  it  is  improbable  that  we  could  ever 
hit  upon  a  time  when  all  these  circumstances  are  fulfilled,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
the  best  methods  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  coincidence  in  any  or  all.  We 
before  mentioned  that  the  actual  temperature  of  boiling  water  alters  with  the  atmos- 
pherical pressure:  for  this  the  following  table  enables  us  to  apply  a  correction;  which 
is  done  by  expressing  in  inches  the  length  of  the  fundamental  interval,  as  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  and  multiplying  that  length  by  the  number,  in  the  table, 
standing  opposite  to  that  which  answers  to  the  existing  pressure  as  indicated  by  the 
barometer  observed  during  the  experiment. 


liar. 

Multipliers. 

bar.  ^ 

Multipliers. 

Bar. 

Multipliers. 

28.0 

1.0183806 

29.4 

1.004  9  7  S3 

30.8 

.0926198 

28.1 

1.0174326 

29.5 

1.0039000 

30.9 

.9915230 

28.2 

1.0164844 

29.6 

1.0031100 

31.0 

.9904261 

SS.S 

1.0155363 

29.7 

1.0023300 

31.1 

.9894112 

28.4 

1.0145880 

29.8 

1.0015500 

31.2 

.9883963 

28.5 

1.0136399 

29.9 

1.0007700 

31.3 

.9873814 

28.6 

1.0127702 

30.0 

1.0000000 

31.4 

,9S63665 

28.7 

1.0119004 

30.1 

.9991820 

31.5 

.9853514 

28.8 

1.011050G 

30.2 

.9983641 

31.6 

.9943576 

28-0 

1.0101609 

30.3 

.9975461 

31.7 

.9833638 

29.0 

1.0092911 

30.4 

.9967282 

31.8 

.9823700 

29.1 

1.0082129 

30.5 

.9959102 

31.9 

.9813762 

29.2 

1.0071347 

50.6 

.9948134  , 

32,0 

.9803922 

29.3 

1.0060505 

30.7 

.9937166 

1 

Thus,  if  the  fundamental  interval  be  10  in.  and  the  height  of  the  barometer  28  In. ; 
to  find  the  length  of  that  interval  had  the  barometer  stood  at  30,  we  must  multiply 
10  by  1.01838  which  gives  10.18  in.  However,  bcCbre  applying  this  correction  to 
the  boiling  point,  complete  accuracy  requires  the  use  of  two  others.  Tlie  fir.5t  is,  to 
bring  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  to  the  temperature  of  60".  Let  I' 
equal  the  observed  height  of  the  column  at  the  temperature  t :  /its  height  at  60°; 
d  the  difference  between  the  observed  temperature  and  60;  c  the  expansion  of  mer- 
cury for  1°.  Thus,  1=1' {cd-^  1),  when  <  is  less  than  60";  and /=/' (1— ct/), 
when  t  is  graater  than  60.  Thus,  if  1'=:  29,916  and  t  =  32 ;  then  as  e  =  .0001, 
and  tZ  =  28,  /  =  29.91 6  X  (.OOoTx28-f  1 )  =30.0'.  Now  if  t  =80,  and  I'  =30.06  j 
Z=  30,06  X  (1  —.0001  X  ^0)  =30.0. 

Having  corrected  for  unequal  temperature  we  must  next  allow  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  place  of  experiment  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  re-calculating 
many  of  Sir  G.  Shuckburgh's  and  General  Roy's  barometrical  determinations,  I 
would  infer  that,  for  moderate  altitudes,  an  elevation  of  97  feet  causes  a  fall 
in  the  barometer  =.1  inch  ;  hence,  we  may  safely  add  .001  inch  to  the  height  of 
the  column  at  the  temperature  of  60",  for  every  foot  of  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

The  succeeding  example  will  illustrate  the  use  of  the  above  rules : 
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Suppose  we  mark  the  boiling  point  on  the  stem  of  a  mercurial  thermometer,  when 
the  barometer  stands  at  29,  the  temperature  of  the  column  is  40°,  and  the  place  of 
observation  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Let  the  fundamental  interval,  thus 
found,  equal  8.5  inches.  29  in.  of  mercury  at  40"  =  29  X  1.002  =29.058  in.  at  60°, 
and  this  at  200  feet  above  the  sea  =29.058  4-  -2  =29.258  in.  at  its  level.  From 
the  table  we  deduce  the  multiplier,  answering  to  this  pressure,  1.0070859:  hence, 
the  true  f.  interval  =:8.5  X  1-007086  =:8.56  in.  (which  is  the  heiglit  of  the  boil- 
ing above  the  cryomeldic  point).  Now  since  -^^^  r=0.0472,  had  not  the  correction 
been  made,  212  on  this  thermometer  would  have  corresponded  with  but  210.7  on  an 
accurate  standard  thermometer,  and  6C2  on  tlie  former  with  but  651.3  on  the  latter  ; 
however,  in  temperatures  below  100'^  the  errors  are  almost  inappreciable,  unless  the 
thermometers  be  very  delicate. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  directions  for  detennining  the  boiling  point  as 
its  capability  of  being  altered  by  change  of  pressure  has,  not  long  since,  been  applied 
practically  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  the  mensuration  of  heights,  liy  means  of  what  he 
terms  the  thermometric-baromcter.  For  this,  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  sensibility  of 
the  instrument  might  render  it  preferable  to  the  barometer  :  but,  undoubtedly,  that 
superiority  can  never  be  experienced  unless  some  such  corrections  as  these  which  I 
shall  hereafter  point  out,  be  taken  into  consideration  and  allowed  for  in  the  observa- 
tions. Indeed,  it' is  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  it  might  not  then  become  a  more 
intricate  and  less  certain  instrument  than  the  barometer.  Such  as  may  have  honored 
this  essay  with  an  attentive  reading,  will  at  once  perceive,  even  from  the  facts 
here  stated,  weighty  objections  against  the  present  form  of  the  thermometrical- 
barometci".  It  will  be  seen  that  to  obtain  any  tolerable  accuracy,  besides  a  totally 
different  mounting,  &c.,  a  contemporaneous  observation  must  be  made  at  the  lower 
station  with  a  similar  instrument.  But  to  return  to  our  subject: — It  is  hoped  that, 
from  what  has  been  said,, no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  determining  the  fundamental 
interval,  with  the  requisite  precision.  This  interval  is  now  to  be  divided  into  180 
equal  parts ;  which  may  either  be  done  on  the  stem  or  on  a  scale  of  ivory  or  brass 
attached  to  it.  If  the  tube  have  been  graduated  into  equal  parts,  as  formerly  de- 
scribed, we   have  only  to  ascertain  n  the  number  of  divisions  comprehended  within 

the  fundamental  interval:   then,  each  division  = deg.  and  each  degrec= —- div. 

n  °         im 

The  cryomeldic  point  is  always  marked  32°.  When  the  tube  has  not  been  thus  gradu- 
ated, the  easiest  method  is  to  trisect  continually,  by  means  of  proportional  compass, 
until  the  interval  is  divided  into  portions  of  20°,  which  three  bisections  will  reduce 
to  spaces  of  5°  each.  These,  by  proportional  and  spring-compasses  may  be  sub- 
divided to  any  required  extent ;  or,  the  same  may  be  more  easily  effected  by  means 
of  a  simple  instrument,  for  the  representation  and  description  of  which  I  must  refer 
,  the  reader  to  No.  XII. 
-'  For  meteorological  purposes,  I  would  recommend  ivory  scales,  but  for  chemical 
use,  when  the  stem  is  not  graduated,  we  may  attach  a  slip  of  platinum  to  serve  as  a 
scale ;  for  which  purpose,  brass,  silvered  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  the  chloride  of 
silver,  lime  and  potash,  is  now  commonly  used. 

It  has  been  thouglit  that  the  expansion  of  the  scale  may  often  be  a  source  of  error  j 
however,  I  have  found  that  it  can  never  amount  to  an  appreciable  quantity. 
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A  vernier,  either  moved  by  the  hand  or  a  screw,  is  sometimes  attached  to  delicate 
thermometors  so  as  to  read  o£F,  with   the  assistance  of  a  lens,  to  from  — '_  to L   th 

10         10  0 

of  a  degree ;  but  this  accuracy  is  of  little  use  unless  the  tube  be  of  a  true  calibre,  or, 
at  least,  the  amount  of  its  inaccuracy  be  ascertained,  and  the  graduation  performed 
with  the  greatest  care. 

The  late  Dr.  WiUon,  professor  of  astronomy  at  Glasgow,  and  who  was  remark- 
able for  his  accuracy  in  making  thermometers,  used  scales  engraved  on  paper. 
Having  a  variety  of  these  scales,  when  he  constructed  a  thermometer,  and  ascer- 
tained the  fixt  points,  he  picked  out  a  scale  to  suit  it  nearly,  but  so  as  to  have  its 
divisions  a  little  too  close.  This  approximate  scale  he  stretched  by  passing  it  re- 
peatedly between  two  steel   rollers,  until  it  fitted  his  instrument. 

The  range  of  scale  below  the  cryomeldic  and  above  the  boiling  point  is  usually 
divided  by  continuation,  making  the  degrees  equal  to  those  of  the  fundamental  in- 
terval. This  method  we  have  reason  to  think  accurate  in  respect  to  the  degrees  below 
the  cryomeldic  point:  but  for  those  above  the  boiling  point  it  is  undoubtedly  in- 
correct. The  experiments  of  Dulong  and  Petit  are,  at  present,  the  only  ones  on 
which  we  can  ground  any  table  for  reducing  the  apparent  to  the  tru€  temperature 
as  indicated  by  the  air  thermometer.  It  must  be  confessed  that  we  assume  the  cor- 
jectness  of  this  instrument ;  as  sufficient  experiments  have  not  yet  been  made  to 
shew  clearly  that  gases,  at  high  temperatures,  suffer  an  expansion  strictly  proportional 
to  the  increments  of  caloric.  We  know  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  solids ;  for,  a 
bar  of  iron  will  undergo  far  less  dilitation  from  O'  to  100°,  than  from  300'  to  100°: 
the  fact,  in  such  instances,  accords  with  theoretical  notions:  but  we  have  every  reason 
to  think  that  it  does  not  take  place  in  gases. 


Table  for 

equating  the  apparent  and  true  Temperatures. 

Apparent. 

True. 

Observations. 

— .>S° 
30 

—.58°    . 
50 

Melting  point  of  frozen  mercury. 

+32 

212 
300 

-f-32 

212 

297.7 

Melting  point  of  frozen  water. 
Boiling  point  of  jmie  water. 

400 

394.3 

.'500 

490.5 

600 

.^85.7 

680 

662,0 

Boiling  point  of  pure  mercutyi  " 

It  will  be  observed  thdt  the  numbers  in  the  foregoing  table  do  not  proceed  in 
any  regular  progression.  For  most  purposes,  the  true  temperature  corresponding  to 
any  observed  degree,  may  be  found  with  sufhcient  accuracy  in  the  following  manner : 
let  us  suppose  the  temperature  marked  by  the  common  thermometer  to  be  320°.  In 
the  table  we  find  that  300  answers,  in  reality,  to  but  297.7".  Now  between  the 
temperatures  300°  and  400",  100°  equal  but  95.6°  :  for,  300  OJ  400  =  100,  aiid 
297.7  c/3  394.fs  e=  95.6 ;  therefore,  to  find  what  20°  will  equal,  100 :  95.6  :  :  20  :  1^,1,?. 
Hence  320  =  297.7  +  19.12  =:  316.82, 
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I  have  not  now  leisure  to  investigate  tlie  exact  Jaw  of  the  variation.  To  do  so  it 
would  be  necessary  to  calculate  the  dilitation  of  mercury  for  every  degree  under  its 
boiling  point,  and  the  dilitation  of  glass  within  the  same  range,  and  thence  coniputo 
the  inequality  in  the  apparent  dilitation  of  mercury,  arising  from  the  variable  expan- 
sion of  the  glass  envelope.  The  process  would  be  so  laborious,  that  I  question, 
whether  the  present  data  would  justify  the  loss  of  time. 

When  not  much  more  than  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  immersed  in  the  litjuor 
whose  temperature  we  would  ascertain,  and  the  stem  is  heated  as  little  as  possible, 
we  may  make  use  of  a  second  set  of  divisions,  engraved  on  the  scale  to  save  trouble. 
The  following  table  will  answer  for  constructing  this  second  set  of  divisions.  It  is, 
in  fact,  part  of  one  given  by  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1777,  and 
although  not  very  accurate,  yet  by  immersing  a  little  of  the  stem  it  will  answer  suf- 
ficiently well ;  indeed,  as  the  constructors  observed,  the  circumstances  are  so  variable 
that  no  one  table  could  serve  all  cases  :  it  would  therefore  be  mis-spent  time  to  recal- 
culate the  succeeding. 


True 
temp. 

Degrees  marked  on  the  stem,  at  the  distance 
of  i  ill.  from  bulb. 

II 

TO   USE  THE   TABLE. 

+  75° 

+  50° 

+25°  !     0°      1  —50° 

i=! 

—50 
0 
+  150 
200 
250 
500 
350 
400 

4.';o 

500 
600 

149.5 
198.8 
247.5 
295.8 
343.7 
391.1 
438.1 
484.7 
.576.5 

149.4 
198.5 
247.1 
295.3 
343,1 
390.4 
437.3 
483.8 
575.4 

149.0 
198.3 
246.8 
294.9 
342.5 
389.7 
436.5 
482.9 
574.3 

148.7 
198.0 
246.4 
294.4 
342.0 
389.1 
435.7 
482.0 
573.2 

—50 
+  0.2 

148.4 
197,5 
245.7 
293.4 

30° 

55 

75 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

In  the  uppermn.sl  Horizontal 
line  find  the  degree  of  the  Ther- 
mometer marlied  on  the  tube, 
at  tile  distance  of  2  inches  from 
the  bulb  ;  and  in  the  left  hand 
columns  seek  the  degrees  iniii- 
cated  when  the  instrument  is 
duly  immersed  ;     opposite    to 
them,  in  the  bulb,  will  be  found 
the  corresponding  de,';rees  when 
little    more   thati   the  bulb    is 
heated.    The  i  ight  hand  column 
shews  the  temperature  at  which 
the  mercury  in  the  stem    was 
sui>posed  to  be,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  tiie  table. 

~~'~~— "-Observed  Tfciaptraturei.-~— — ~~»-'~ 

When  thermometers  are  used  in  meteorological  observations,  we  should  be  careful 
to  suspend  them  at  a  distance  from  any  wall  or  object  that  could  radiate  heat ;  and 
not  allow  them  to  be  affected  by  currents  of  air,  or  exposed  to  the  open  sky.  The 
bulb  should  be  perfectly  dry  and  free  from  that  more  than  useless  appendage  a  brass 
guard. 

I  have  little  doubt  but  many  of  the  anomalies  observed,  and  differences  found  in 
the  results  given  by  various  philosophers,  have  arisen  from  imperfection  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  thermometers.  I  have  directed  the  boiling  point  to  be  ascertained 
under  such  circumstances  as  will  place  it  exactly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  cryo- 
meldic  po'mt,  as  that  on  the  French  thermometer ;  for  it  appears  to  me  that  a  column 
of  mercury  76  in.  high,  and  at  0°  C,  is  precisely  equal  to  30  inches  at  60°  F.-,  when 
both  are  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  first  at  Paris,  the  second  at  Dublin.  1  cannot 
conclude  this  section  better  than  in  the  words  of  the  illustrious  Biot. 

"  Tant  de  recherches  employees  a  fabriquer  un  petit  instrument  de  verre  peuvcnt- 
paraitre  minutieuses,  si  Ton  n'y  voit  qu'un  objet  de  pure  curiosite  ;  elles  sont  de  la 
plus  haute  importance,  si  I'on  fait  attention  aux  consequences  qui  en  derivent,  et  aux 
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connaissances  que  nous  en  tirons  sur  le  phenomenes  de  la  nature.  Les  applications 
du  thermometre  dans  la  physique,  la  chimie,  etles  autres  sciences  naturelles  sont  in- 
nombrables.  Les  indications  qu'il  nous  donne  sont  la  base  de  toutc  la  theorie  de  la 
chaleur:  il  est  le  regulateur  de  toutes  les  operations  chimiqne  ;  I'aEtronomie  le  con- 
Sulte  a  chaque  instant  dans  ses  observationj,  pour  calculer  les  deviations  que  les  I'ay- 
ons  lumineux  emanes  des  astres  cprouvent  en  travcrsant  I'atmosphere,  qui  les  brise 
«t  les  courbe  plus  ou  moins,  selon  sa  temperature.  C'est  encore  au  thermometre  que 
nous  devons  toutes  les  connaissances  que  notis  avons  sur  la  chaleur  animale,  jnoduite 
et  entretenue  par  la  respiration.  C'est  lui  qui  fixe  dans  chaque  lieu  la  temperature 
moyenne  de  la  terre  et  du  climat ;  qui  nous  moutre  la  chaleur  tcrrcstre  constante 
dans  chaque  lieu,  mais  diminuant  d'  intcnsito  dcpuis  1'  equateiir,  jusqu'  aux  poles 
constantement  glaces  ;  c'est  encore  lui  qui  nous  apprend  que  la  chaleur  decroit  a  me- 
sure  que  Ton  s'eleve  dans  I'atmosphere,  vers  la  region  des  neiges  eterneiles,  ou  qu'on 
s'enfence  dans  les  abmies  des  raers,  d'ou  resultent  les  changemens  progressifs  de  la 
vegetation  a  diverses  hauteurs.  Lorsqu'on  voit  tant  de  rcsultats  obtenus  par  le  seul 
secours  d'un  peu  de  mercure  enferme  dans  un  tube  de  vcrre,  et  qu'on  songe  qu'un 
petit  morceau  de  fer,  suspendu  sur  un  pivot,  a  fait  decouvrir  le  Nouveau  Monde, 
on  congoit  que  rien  de  ce  qui  agrandir  et  perfectionner  les  sens  de  I'homme,  ne  dolt 
etre  d'une  legere  consideration  ;  and  ce  motif  me  servira  d'excuse  a  moi-mcnie  pour 
la- multipiicite  des  details  dans  lesqucls  je  viens  d'entrer." 
(71/  be  conlbtucd.) 

CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA  FOR  DECEMBER. 

The  O's  apparent  diameter,  on  the  1st,  is  32'  31",  and  on  the  13th,  32'  34" 
He  enters  V$  on  the  21st,  at  8h.  50m.  a.m. 

0  rises,  on  the  Ist,  at  8h.  6m.  and  sets  at  Rh.  Mm.  To  reduce  the  solar  to 
mean  time,  on  that  day,  deduct  10m.  58s.;  on  the  15th,  4m,  27s.;  and  on  the  25th, 
add  30s.     His  declination,  on  the  1st,  is  21°  52'  S. 

'  J)  's  latitude,  on  the  1st,  at  noon,  is  2°  38'  in  22"  of  j^  ;  and  it  increases  to  the 
the  5th,  being,  at  midnight,  nearly  5°,  in  18°  of  / .  It  then  decreases  to  the  12th, 
when  she  passes  the  ecliptic  in  her  ascending  node,  in  18°  of  x,  between  Ih.  and 
2h.  P.M.  Her  north  latitude  now  increases  to  the  18th,  when  it  is,  at  midnight, 
5°  in  19°  of  n  ;  and  it  decreases  to  the  25th,  when  she  passes  the  ecliptic  in  her 
descending  node,  about  lOh.  p.m.  in  17°  of  TtJ^.  Her  S.  latitude  then  increases  to 
the  end  of  the  month,  being,  on  the  last  midnight,  4"  51'  in  1°  of  /. 

The  ([  will  be  in  conjunction  with  c6  Virginis,  on  the  2d,  at  Oh.  30m.  a.  m.  ;  with 
Si  Scorpionis,  on  the  5th,  at  4h.  40in.  a.  m.;  with  /3  Tauri,  on  the  19th,  at  2h.  35m. 
A.M.;  with  Pollux,  on  the  21st,  at  9h.  36m.  a.  m.  ;  with  «  Leonis,  on  the  24tb, 
at  7h.  38m.  a.  ji.  ;  and  with  «s  Virginis  again  on  the  28th,  at  8h.  43m.  p.m.  She 
•will  be  in  Perigee  ou  the  13th,  and  in  Apogee  on  the  27th. 

Greatest  moonlight  on  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  ;  ([  rising  at  2h.  3)n. — 2h.  53m. 
—and  3h.  59m.  p.m.     Her  phases  for  the  month  are  as  follow  : 

H.    jr.  H.    M.  II,    M. 

■Ijfew  Moon,  Tuesday  5th,      5  56  p.m. —  Rises,  8  26  a.m. — Soutlis,  1 1  39  a.m. 

iP'irst  quart.  Tuesday,  12th,    5   34  p.m.          —  0   19  p.m. —     —  6      1  p.m. 

Full  Moon,  Tuesday,  19th,    3  37  p.m.          —  2  53  p.m. —     —  —    p.m. 

I>astquar. Wednesday,  27th,  O  52  p.m.          —         —    p.m. —     —  5  44  a.m. 

Winter  quart.  Thursd.  21st,  8  24  P.M.          —  5  21  p.m. —     —  1    15  a.»v 
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Apparent  diameter  of  J),  on  the  2d.  at  noon,  =50'.  It  increases  to  the  loth, 
on  which  day  it  is  about  52'  20" ;  it  then  decreases  to  the  26th,  on  which  day  it  is 
about  2  9' 36";  and  it  then  increases  to  the  end  of  the  month,  being,  on  the  last 
midnight,  50'  40" 

Mercury  will  be  in  inferior  conjunction  on  the  6th,  at  Ih.  p.m.  ;  stationary  on  the 
16th,  and  at  his  greatest  elongation  on  the  26th,  being,  at  sun-rise,  about  12* 
above  the  horizon.  From  the  6th,  of  course,  he  is  a  morning  star,  and,  from  his 
proximity  to  the  Sun,  will  not  be  visible  before  that  day  ;  but  his  latitude  is  favour- 
able for  observation  at  his  greatest  elongation.  His  lat.  on  the  1st,  is  10'  S.  in  21* 
of  f ;  and  he  passes  the  ecliptic  in  his  ascending  node  on  the  2d,  in  1 9°  of  the 
same  sign.  His  N.  lat.  increases  to  2°  54'  in  7*  ;  it  then  decreases  to  1°  13' in  19* 
o(  f ;  his  motion  being  direct  from  the  stationary  point  through  about  12".  J) 
passes  him  on  the  5th. 

Venus  is  a  morning  star.  Her  lat.  on  the  1st,  is  2°  8'  N.  in  29°  of  :£v  ;  and  it 
decreases  to  about  1°  15'  in  4"  of  ri|.  She  rises,  at  first,  about  5h.  before  0,  and 
will  therefore  be  a  splendid  object  in  the  morning  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  ]) 
passes  her  on  the  2d.  December  1st,  enlightened  part  =6.6571. — Dark  part 
5.5429. 

Mars  is  an  evening  star,  in  rather  an  unfavourable  position  for  observation.  His 
lat.  on  the  1st,  is  42'  S.  in  20  of  /  ;  and  it  increases  to  about  B6',  in  14o  of  >5>.  He 
passes  Herschel  on  the  12lh,  at  lOh.  53'  p.m.  being  only  35'  45"  S.  of  the  planet. 
])   passes  him  on  the  6th. 

Ceres  is  a  morning  star.  Her  lat.  on  the  1st  is  7"  3'  N.  in  6°  of  rj^  ;  and  it  decreases 
to  7°,  and  afterwards  increases  about  2'  in  18°  of  this  sign.  Her  motion  is  direct 
through  nearly  12°  50'.    ])  passes  her  on  the  2d  and  51st. 

Jupiter  is  on  the  meridian,  on  the  2d,  at  6h.  30m.  p.  m.  and  on  the  24th,  at  5h. 
r.  M.  His  lat.  on  the  1st,  is  1°  20'  S.  in  15°  of  X;  and  it  decreases  to  about  1"  15', 
his  motion  being  direct  through  about  4°.  ])  passes  him,  on  the  12th,  at  8h.  50m. 
AM.     He  will  be  in  quadrature  on  the  6th,  at  9h.  15m.  p.m. 

The  following  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites  will  be  visible  at  the  Royal  Obser■^ 
vatory  this  month.  immersions. 

1st  Satellite  oil  the     1st  at  9^   45"*   p.m. 

10th  -    6     20        - 

17th  -    8      16 

2d      2d    -    7     35        - 

9th      10        9         - 

Saturn  is  on  the  meridian  a  little  before  8h.  p.m.  on  the  1st,  and  on  the  25tb,  at 
6h.  15.  His  lat.  on  the  1st,  is  2°  36'  S,  in  7°  of  "Y"  ;  and  it  decreases  about  7'« 
He  is  stationary  on  the  10th,  and  in  quadrature  on  the  28th,  at  7h.  50m.  p.  m.  J 
passes  him  on  the  1 3th. 

Form  of  the  ring,   Deccmb.  1st.   Transverse  d:am.=  1. — Conjug.  diam.  =0.222. 

Herschel  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  Q  on  the  2d,  at  oh.  5Cm.  p.  m.  He 
will  from  thence  be  a  morning  star ;  but  too,  near  the  ^j  to  admit  of  general  obser-- 
vation.  His  latitude,  on  the  1st,  is  12'  S.  in  23°  of  f,  and  if  remains  nearly  the 
same  during  the  mouth,  his  motion  being  direct  through  about  2*^  15',  ])  passes 
him  on  the  6th. 


362  Letter  respecU^ig  "Merlin  and  Ada." 

[To  the  ]^dfiot^fif'Vt0*MHI^m  Magazine:] 

SIR, 

Before  I  say  any  thing  of  myself  or  the  Poem  I  send  you  inclosed,  I  must  con- 
jrratulate  you  en  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  Dublin  RIagazine,  and  its 
consequent  increase  of  estimatioa  in  public  opinion.  I  feel  se»sibly  flattered  by 
the  hi»h  connpliment  you  vei-e  pleased  to  bestow  on  ma  as  a  corespondent.  But  if 
those  men  that  coxdd  write,  had  ^e  spirit  and  patriotism  to  rally  round  the  standard 
of  Irish  literature,  this  Country  might  be  unsliackled  of  the  bondage  of  her  long 
literary  degradation.  There  is  no  Country  can  boast  of  more  men  able  to  write 
than  IrolaiKl  ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  to  many,  that  the  cleverest  periodical 
publications  of  the  Sister  Countries  are  teeming  with  the  prolific  stores  of  Irish 
wit,  and  chiefly  supported  by  the  splendid  exertions  of  Irish  genius. 

The  suliject  of  the  Poem  inclosed,  is  a  delicate  and  a  dangerous  one;  and  if  I 
have  bent  tliJs  bow  of  Ulysses  with  two  of  the  greatest  names  of  the  age,  it  must 
be  remarked,  it  is  not  to  shoot  nitk  them,  but  to  shoot  against  them ;  and  if  I  have 
failed  in  strength  to  draw  the  bowstring  to  the  niche,  yet,  at  least,  I  have  shewn  my 
courrijic  when,  at  the  distress  of  the  human  heart,  I  stand  up  as  the  champion  of 
human  nature.  I  have  written  for  a  good  purpose  : — that  1  have  treated  the  mat- 
ter morally,  I  feel — that  1  have  treated  it  dclicalely,  I  think — that  I  have  treated  it 
stnincli/:  I  hope.  Ptrli.ips  for  pure  minds,  the  conception  of  a  man's  dying,  even 
at  the  dreaming  thought  of  the  crime,  is  not  too  strong  or  unnatural.  Tliere  are 
many  things  that,  to  some  readers,  may  seem  very  strange ;  for  instance,  making 
a  creation  of  Lord  Byron's  own  mind  to  cerisure  himself;  but  such  things  are  i» 
thp  very  nature  of  the  indistinct  jun)bling  of  objects  and  remembrances  in  dreaming, 
and  I  conceive  in  tlie  very  nature  and  spirit  of  dreams.  As  to  the  execution  of 
the  poem,  I  feel  that  I  have  pleased  myself;— through  the  medium  of  your  Maga- 
zine,  I   must  learn  whether  I  may  please  the  public. 

The  style  of  versification  formed  rather  on  acccntiiulion  than  syllables  is  a  matter 
of  taste  and  I  know  vill  be  pleasing  to  many.  I  chose  it  as  I  thought  iv  more 
dreamy — even  more  like  the  music  of  dreams,  than  any  regular  nivtre  I  could 
adopt,  and  iherelove,  more  adapted  to  my  subject.  So  much  (or  "  Merlin  and  A(!a.  " 
!Now  I  must  big  leave  to  inform  you  of  a  mistake  in  your  last  Number  j  I  did 
not  send  my  "  Ramiro"  for  insertim:  I  only  sent  it  for  the  purpose  of  making 
some  extracts,  as  specimens  of  a  Poetical  Tragedy,  and  I  cannot  impugn  your  taste 
in  the  extracts  you  have  made.  But  there  is  one  typographical  mistake,  tliat,  if  it 
were  supposed  I  wrote  it  would  make  me  />«o>-  indeed ;  the  line  is, 

"  'I'wo^jooi-  dew-drops  on  a  lily's  kaf:''— 
I  wrote  it :    "   two  jmre  dew-drops,  &c.  &c,"      IVIy  letter  to  my   friend  Henry  has 
been  sadly  mangled  too,  you   only  gave  the  last  stanzas,  howcv(y,  I  will  send  you 
the  remainder  for  your  next  Number.  „    ,, 

I  ajn,  Sir, 

Your's,  &c. 

John  BiRxrviDct  Ciabkf. 
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MERLIN  AND  ADA. 

BY   JOHN    BERTRIDGE    CLARKE,    ESQ. 


"  I  dreamed  a  dream— 'tis  the  cause  of  my 

death  ; 
Hear  it  all  ye  that  have  living  breath, — 
And  hold  that  breath  in,  lest  on  your  ears 
Strong  enough  sound  not  that  tale  of  tears ; 
Of  heart-rending  anguish  and  heart-burning 

fears  — 
Tho'  not  made  for  mortals — for  its  act  was 

done 
Beyond  the  pale  of  space  and  years, 
In  the  burning  beam  of  eternity's  sun, 
That  wanders  the  boundless  infinite ; 
Where  there  ever  is  darkness  and  ever  is  light, 
"Where  Day  ever  sits  on  his  opal  throne, 
And  there  are  no  changes  by  climate  or  zone; 
Where  Night  for  ever  broods  iniier  I>lack  cell, 
And  the  day  is  heaven,  and  the  darkness  hell. 

I  dreamed  a  drt  am — by  its  curse  I  am  dying  ! 
It  was  thought  when  the  spirit  is  free  from  the 

chain 
Of  earth  and  corruption,  and  ungyved  is  flying 

Over  infinitude's  shovcless  main  — 
When  thought,  like  the  Godhead,  creates  what 

it  wills — 
The  earth,  the  sea,  and  their  different  hills ; 
When  the  surge  of  the   mountain-wave  in  its 

glance  whitens, 
Or  Etna's  black  furnace  smokes,  thunders,  or 

lightens. 
When    heaven    will    beam    on    you    with    its 

bowers  of  bliss. 
And  hell  will   ope  wide  its  black,  boundless 

abyss. 
When  space  and  its  realms  area  speck  to  the  eye, 
And  time  a  thought  in  eternity. 
When  the  feelings   of  brain    and   heart    are 

intense, 
And  'tis   not  tlie  body's,  but  the  soul's  own 

sense. — 
Then  list  to  me,  iist  to  me,  all  that  can  hear, 
With  your  soul's  own  sense,  not  your  body's 

ear, — 
For,  otherwise,  Jearn  the  tale,  that  I  tell, 
(Which  seems,  even  to  me,  unutterable, 


Whose  brain  conceived  it,  and  whose  heart 

felt  it. 
Till,  in  its  dread  fire,  bbth  brain  and  heart 

melted) 
Can  make  no  impression  on  organs  of  clay. 
And  by  some  can't  be  known  till   the  judg- 
ment-day.— 
Tho'  a  breeze  may  shake  a  river  v.hile  flowing. 
And  in  its  black  depth  the  sun  be  seen  glowing. 
A  storm  wont  stir  it  when  frozen — 'tis  still, 
And  the  sun  is  not  seen — if  it  is,  it  is  chill. 
And  since  I  awakened,  my  molten  heart 
Is  dried  in  the  mass  of  earth's  cold  part. 
Then  list  to  me— list  me — the  tale,  which  I 

tell, 
Is  a  tissue  of  horror — 'twas  wcfted  in  hell. 

My  name  it  is  Merlin—  I  die,  in  my  youth, 
Of  flic  tale  I  tell ;  believe  it  to  be  truth. 
With  my  life  I  attest  it,  and  that  is  proof 
Of  its  verity,  banishing  doubt  aloof 
I  had  a  twin-sister — her  eyes  were  bright. 
And  they  beamed  in  her  beautiful  forehead  of 

white. 
Like  winter-stars,  in  a  lovely  sky, 
When  there  is  not  a  cloud  o'er  its  glory  em- 
bossed ; 
And  when,  to  the  keen  universal  eye. 
The  waters  are  sewed  with  tliin  needles  of  frost. 
And  her  form  was  line — 'twas  ideally  fair, 
Like  those  figures  of  love,    and  of  light,   and 

of  air — 
That  are  fashioned  forth  in  tlie  young  bard's 

brain. 
Bright  forms  of  pure  pleasure,  but — purer  pain, 
And    her  mind,    like  heaven's  rainbow,  was 

varied,  and  bright. 
Each  reflection  was  glory— even  its  shadows 
were  light, 

I  had  a  twin-sister — we  lay  in  one  womb  ;  *— 
Together  we  soon  shall  lie  in  one  tomb— 
We  came  from  one  womb  in  the  very  same  hour 
And  our   souls  were  linked  by  some  tie  of 
power— 
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The  very   same    moment   wc    cried   and   we 

smiled, 
The   very    same    moment    our    cares    were 

beguiled, 
The  very  same  moment  we  began  to  walk, 
The  very  same  moment  we  began  to  talk ; 
Our  infant  loves  and  antipathies 
Wert  sameness  itself — there  were  no  degrees; 
And   the  same   strange   sense  grew  up  with 

our  growth, 
As  if  one  spirit  nourished  us  both. 
Like  two  rosts  ilooming  on  one  tender  stem 
You  kill  them  both,   if — one  of  them. 
Weil,  we  lived  on,  and  loved  on,  our  days  of 

youth, 
Our  desires  and  feelings  the  same  f(;rsooth. 
Together  we  felt,  and  together  wt  rtad, 
And    talked  of  the    living  and  talktd  of  the 

dead  ; 
Togetl.tr  we  sang,  and  together  vve  pLiycd  ; 
We  were  in  the  same   sun-sbine„.and  in  the 

h,a-nc  shade —  ^ 

On  the  hill,  in  the   valley,  the  glen,  and  the 

glade. 
Together,  at  dawn,  on  some  mountain  fair, 
Wo  saw  morning  comb  her  golden  hair. 
Streaming  like  Has  on  tf:e  tloudb  of  the  air. 
When,   hke  a  bride,  with  bluslies  she  dresses 
For  the  bridegroom-sun,  her  yellow  tresses  ; 
And  together  we  counted  the  stars  of  the  night. 
And    the    clouds    that  passed  over    tho    pale 

moon's  light. 
And  thus  we  lived  on  like  angels  sure;-— 
But  earth  hath  nothing  that  will  endure. 

Now  a  change  came  ocr  the  form  of  the  maid. 
And  visibly  her  spirit  and  body  decayed  ; 
Her  cheek  grew  pale,  and  her  eye  grew  dim, 
And  fulness  and  motion  fled  from  eafch  fair 

limb;  '  ' 

And  her  azure  veins  grew  black  and  full, 
And  her  features  grew  thin  and  her  heart  grew 

dull: 
In  fine,  she  was  lorn  of  the  spirit  of  life, 
And  I  saw  her  last,  calm,  earthly  strife, 
As  she  lay  a  cold  bride  in  the  aims  of  death. 
And  I  drank  with  these  lips  her  last  violet- 
breath. 

She  is  dead  !  I  am  living  1 — Oh,  that  is  not 

nature  — 
I  still  should  be   with  thee,  thou   beautiful 

creature.— 
The  very  same  moment  gave  us  both  birth, — 
And  the  very  same  moaient  should  shroud  us 

in  earth.— 


But  to  thee,  my  sister,  my  spirit  is  flying. 
Thank  Heaven  !    I  feel  myself  sensibly  dying; 
Since  I  dreamed  that  dream  of  my  shame  and 

my  sorrow, 
I  feel  my  life  ebb — I'll  be  with  thee  to-morrow. 

T3ut  now  to  my  dream — I  lay  on  my  bed  ; 
IMy  eye-lids  were  scaled  in  slumbers  deep, 
\\  hen  my  sister  came  to  me— not  one  of  the 

dead,  ;  ., 

But   living,   and   lovely,  —so  she  seemed  in 

my  sleep. 
Metiiought  it  was  one  of  the  evenings  of  June, 
And  all  things  looked  sweet  in  the  summer- 
moon  ; 
And  earth  was  voluptuous  and  air  was  divine, 
When  man's  spirits,  like  red  wine  in  crystal, 

-shine, 
!  And  burn  thro'  his  rye,   like  that  wine's  rosy 

smile. 
As  sparkL'iig,  ^nd  sweet,  and  volatile. 
There  was  not  the  single  breath  of  a  breeze, 
Nor  the  ilngle  stir  of  a  leaf  on  the  trees  ; 
But  theri?  -vas  a  warmth  in  air  and  on  earth. 
That  gave  to  the  thought  many  a  lovely  birth  ; 
'Twas  felt  on  the  face,  and  'twas   felt  in  the 

heart — 
Like  the  spirit  of  life,  'twas  in  every  part. 
And  in  every  pore— its  power  was  intense, 
And  in  its  glad  glowing  influence. 
Body    grew, into  soul,    and    soul  melted    to 

sense. 

It  was  such  an  hour,  on  Such  an  even'. 
When    in    its  mild  beauty  all  earth  seemed 

heaven, 
I  met  my  sister,  my  Ada,  my  love. 
In  tlie  fragrant  screen  of  a  myrtle  grove; 
Then  I  linked  her  roqnd  arm,,  and  led  her  to 

a  bower. 
Where,    ere  this,    we  had   passed   many  an 

innocent  hour. 
On  a  couch  of  roses,  I  sat  by  her  side. 
And  soon  wished  my  sister  might  be  my  bride. 
I  clasped  her  swan-neck,    and  with    rapture 

kissed  her. — 
Heaven  !  not  as  a  brother  sli6j4l^,tiss  his  chaste 

sister.  ' ''         ;  '■'V','^  'i  -i"  ■ 

In  innocence  she  kissed  m^  /or' we  olBt  kissed 

each  other. 

As  brother  would  sister,  as  sister  would  brother. 

I  That  kiss  now  was  poison,  that  often  was  balm, 

It  made  my  soul  storm,  that  oft  made  it  calm  ; 

I  It  made  my  heart  quake  with  a  passionate  thrill, 

j  'Twas  the  electrical  spark  of  Uie  .spirit  of 
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Then  lost  in  the  trance, ''W  to  metridi^',  dit 

nature,  >  .    ;    .    i 

Iclasped.like  a  serpent, that  innocent  creature — 

0  horror  !    the  deed — but  my  breast  was  em- 

bruted— ^ 
Was  done — and  earth,  heaven  and  hell  were 
polluted. 

I've  oft.been  blessed  by  the  spirit  of  love, 

1  often  lay  tranced  in  beauty's  arms  ; 

On  couch,  and  in  bower,  and  in  shady  grove, 

I  oft  enjo}'ed  real  and  fancied  charms  ; 

But,   O,  when  the  rapture  of  bliss  should  be, 

And  the  soul  be  lapped  in  extacy, 

A  red  bar  of  fire  in  my  loins  I  felt, 

And  my  heart  in  my  breast,  like  a  furnace, 

did  melt. 
And  I  fainted  to  death  with  the  intense  pain, 
And  I  wot  not  how  long  till  I  woke  again : 
But,  O,  'twas  the  fainting  of  dreams,  for  when 
I  awoke,  it  was  not  to  the  feelings  of  men. 
But  the  feelings  of  demons — and  heav'n  was 

right 
To  torture  me  longer  that  terrible  night : 
For,  when  such  a  dream  by  hell  was  sent, 
Heaven  should  give  it  due  punishment. 
"Well,  I  'woke  to  be  punished,  and  heaven  can 

tell 
That  for  the  bare  thought  T  was  punished  well. 
Well,  I  'woke  to  a  horror,  a  madness  of  pain, 
More  a  madness  of  heart  than  a  madness  of 

brain — 
I  looked  for  the  scene,  and  the  scene  was  not, 
Notabower,  notamyrtle,  notonemoon-litspotj 
But  all  was  changed  to  a  blasted  fieath — 
'Tvvas  Eo  black,  you'd  swear  'twas  the  throne 

of  deatli — 
The  mopn  was  blood,  the  air  was  fire. 
And  all  was  dismal,  and  all  was  dire, 
And  all  was  changed  but  Ada — she 
Looked  on  the  earth  all  pensively. — 
Slie  feared  to  look  up,  lest  she'd  look  on — me  ; 
But  she  said,  in  a  tone  like  an  angel's  harp, 
'Twas  sweet  and  low,  not  rebuking  or  sharp  : 
"  O,   Merlin  !   Merlin  !   you've  done  a  deed 
Which  maketh  theSaviour's  woun(^s  fresh  bleed. 
O,  Merlin  !   Merlin  !  a  deed  you've  done 
That  staineth  the  earth,  and  blotteth  the  sun. 
O,   Merlin  !   Merlin  !  a  deed's  done  by  you 
That  warns  us  to  bidHeaven  alast  long  adieu." 
Now,  hell-owls  were  flapping  their  wings  in 

my  eyes. 
And  my  senses  were  chilled  with  their  charnel 

cries  ; 
And  then  came  a  troop  of  all  beaitsoftHe 

earth, 
Both  wild  and  tame,  with  gambol  and  mirth  ; 


They  could  not  dissemble  their  gladness,  or 

smother 
Their  joy  at  my  fall,  and  each  hailed  me— his 

brother. 

And  now  the  black  mould  by  an  earthquake 

riven, 

A  spirit  stood  before  me — no  spirit  of  heaven ; 

He  looked  on  me  wildly — ^^in  the  fire  of  his  eye 

My    marrow    it    melted   and  my  heart-veins 

grew  dry. 
He  looked  on  me,   and  he  fiendishly  laughed, 
And  then  a  deep  goblet  of  red  wine  he  quafled ; 
And  he  spoke,   "  to  thy  health   I  have  quaflbd 

that  red  bowl ; 
Merlin,  know  I  am  now  the  liege-lord  of  thy 

soul  ! 
That  bowl  was  the  blood  of  a  parricide's  heart; 
It  was  squeezed  in  the  v.-ine-press  of  hell — 
To  my  black  smoaking  palate  'twas  ijiquant 

and  tart. 
And  it  cooled  my  hot  thirst  well ; — 
But  the  blood    of  thy  heart  will   be  mellow 

and  sweet ; 
In  an  hour  'twill  be  mine,  and  will  be  a  rich 

treat." 
And  then  I  answered — "  O,   curse    on  thee 

sprite ; 
Why  not  drink  up  my  blood  on  yester-night  ? 
I  then  could  be  happy  in  hell  I  am  sure. 
For  my  tortured  spirit  had  been  more  pure. 
But  the   taint  of  this   night,  proud,  insolent 

devil. 
Must  poison  e'en  the  immortal  spirit  of  evil." 
Then  Satan  laughed  loud — "  nay,  fear  not,  my 

son, 
'Twill  be  spice  to  the  winc.'twill  be  cinnamon.'' 
He  ceased— and  then,  like  a  cloven  tongue  of 

flame. 
He  sunk  thio'  the  earth,  to  the  place  whence 
he  came. 

And  now  stood  before  me,  bent  and  bowed^ 
My  father's  ghost  in  his  snowy  shroud  ;  a, 

And  he  tore  the  thin  locks  of  his  silver  hair. 
And  scattered  them  franticly  on  the  air. 
And  my  mother's  green,  worm-eaten,  festering 

form 
Stood  over   pale   Ada,  with  a  brow    full  of 

storm. 
And  sang  a  dread  curse,   with  a  benshi-tunc. 
And  clapped  her  white  hands  'ueath  the  blood- 
red  moon  ;  ,  ■ 
And  then  they  joined  their  hands,  and  they 

cursed— 
You'd  think  their  red  hearts  thro' their  bosoais 
would  burst. 
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-and  they  cursed  the 


Tbey  cursed^  themselves' 
night 

*  »  *  •  • 

The)'  cursed  the  cause,  and  they  cursed  the 

crime, 
And  they  cursed  us  to  the  Very  vergfe  of  time  ; 
And  then  they  knelt  down  on  skeleton  knee, 
And  cursed  us  thro'  all  eternity. 


I  felt— but  there  is  no  voice  can  disclose 
The  pangs  of  my  heart,  or  the  stings  of  my 

head  ; 
In  my  breast  all  the  horror,  like  hot  metal, 

glows ; 
But  my  tongue  is  as  cold  as  the  tongues  of 

the  dead ; 
And  I  feel — but  can't  speak  to  the  dwellers  of 

earth, 
For  strangled  is  thought  in  its  passage  of  birth; 
And  no  marvel,  such  feelings,   I  cannot  tell — 
When  sleep  on  my  bodily  senses  fill. 
And  my  brain  was  in  madness,  my  heart  in 

hell. 
But,  at  length,   I  remember  I  sai<l  aloud, 
"  Ada  !  look  at  your  sire  in  his  white  gravc- 

sliroud; 
And  look  at  your   mother's   corse,  pale  and 

green— 
Oil  !  are  you  not  fainting  with  horrible  fear?" 
Biit  Ada  replied — "  I  see  nothing  here 
But  this  garden-bower  and  the  silver  moon, 
And  ourselves   that   are  devils  in  an   angel 

scene — 
But  I  will  not  see  them  long — for  soon 
These  eyes  will  be  closed  in  the  grave's  long 

night. 
And  the  ring-worm  shall  coil  thro'  each  palifce 

of  light.  ' 

Ah,  Merlin  !  I  thought  we  were  born  for  bliss, 
A  nd  that  never  would  come  sUCh  an  hour*  as  this; 
But  sure  the  same  fate,  whether  bliss  or  banc, 
Should  be  the  common  lot  of  us  twain — 
Then  come  die  with  me,  for  I  am  dying" — 
Her  sweet  voice  chpaked  here,  for  her  spirit 

was  flying,,^  ^     '  /  "    '■■  '    "      ■• 

And  fluttcriiig  rouiid'her  (ji^iveritlgljp^^  ^ 
And  the  light  of  her  eye  in  a  filmy  eclipse 
Was  cloaked— -and,  her  head  fell  on  her  cold 

hand, 
And  she  lay  a  dead  lily  on  the  blasted  laiia, 

I  looked  on  her  once,  and  I  did  not — die- 
No  weapon  I  bad  to  rid  me  of  bt'eatli-^ 
Then  I  burst  from  the  pliace,  with  a  fearful  cry, 
'J"o  %  vvell-kuown  steep  to  meet  my  death  ; 


And  as  I  flew  on  tbro'  a  gloomy  wood, 

My  steps  a  wild  figure  did  company. 

In  amaze  I  stopped  short — like  a  statue  1  stood 

Congealed  in  the  frost  of  his  eye; 

His  inein  was  sublime,  and  stony  his  air, 

And  his  brow  gave  no  holy  revealings; 

Where  throned,,;  like  a  ;  vulbirf*   sat    horrid 

despair —    , 
On  that  brow  !  the  black  roclc  of  His  feelings, 
And  all  round  him  threatened  defiance  as  fell. 
As  when  he  fouglit  with  its  king  on  the  thre- 
shold of  hell. 
'Twas  Manfred — he  bade  me  good  den— 
"  A  deed  you  have  done  that's  a  curse  ainong 

men, 
A  deed  you  have  done  that's  a  curse  in  hell— 
I  have  doue, — 1  have  felt, — and  I  know  it  well, 
Tko'  Byron  laughs  and  Shelley  griiii 
At  thai  most  mortal  of  mortal  sins. 
But  'tis  past;  on  the  Styx,  I  will  meet  thee 

to-night 
Where  there  is  an  eternal  eclipse — and  no  light 
From  the  sun  of  heaven  in  its  ebon  skies. 
But  we  see  with  the  blaze  of  our  blue  sulphur 
eyes. 
.  My  Astarte  shall  draw  the  hot  breath  from  thy 
lungs, 
f  ■  As  ye  kiss  each  other  with  serpent  tongues." 


And  now  I   looked   round  me,  and  I  was 

alone, 
And  the  steep  of  death  before  me  thrown, 
And  I  hurried  out  to  the  verging  rock, 
On  an  eagle  I  stood  in  his  nest, 
Which  smitten  and  scared  with  such  sudden 

shock, 
Like  a  fury  flew  into' my  face  and  my  breast ; 
And  now  I  looked  over  the  mountain  brown, 
A  thousand  fathoms  deeply  down. 
I  thought  of  Ada,  and — gave  the  leap, 
And  I  toppled  down  the  horrible  steep ; 
And  t  felt  myself  falling,  and  gave  a  scream, 
And  awoke — but  still  the  fear  of  the  dream 
Was  ronnd  the  bed, 
And  still  to  my  sense  and  my  open  eye 
— 'Twas  strouger  than  reality — 
I  thonj»h  mys>'lf  one  of  the  dead — 
I  lootiilJbr  my  blood  on  the  brow  of  the  Alp, 
And  my  hcarl -strings  should  hang  from  the 

rocks  of  the  scalp. 
At  length,  when  I  thought  a  little  longer. 
My   fancy  grew   weak,  as  my    reason    grew 

stronger : 
Yet  was  I  not  sure  but  the  vision  was  real, 
And  my  life  upon  earth  but  purely  ideal. 


We  trust  the  Author  will  not  feci  oiTtfiiclcd  at  cur  omitting  two  lines  of  the  JMS. 


Ed. 
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But  did  not  I  see  my  sister  die  ? 
Did  T  not  close  her  clear  blue  eye  ? 
i)id  I  not  feel  her  pulse's  iast  flutter? 
And  hear  the  last  word  her  sweet  tongue  did 

utter.     '    "       ■; 
And  was  it  not — Merlin, — and  did  I  not  hear 
The  knell  of  her  death  strike  cold  on  my  ear  ? 
And  the  clod  fall  hollow  on  the  coffin-stave? 
And  did  I  not  see  the  green  grass  wave 
Like  willows  weeping  over  her  grave  ? 
Tiie  last  object  dissolved  the  unholy  trance, 
Afid  the  light  of  joy  on  my  countenance, 
Methought,  shed  its  beams  all  around  the  dark 

room, 
And   dispelled  from  my  heart  and  eye  their 

gloom ; 
With  a  spring  of  delight,  I  knelt  up  in  my  bed, 
And  cried,  'Oh,  thank  heaven, my  sister  is  dead.' 

And,  Oh  !  in  my  joy  my  heart's  pure  gush 
Of  feelings  was  like  the  irresistable  rush 
Of  mountain  waters,  when,  in  the  sun's  glcry. 
Like  lions  they  roar,  with  manes  all  hoar)', 
Down  the  proud  steep  of  the  slippery  rock. 
And  beauty,  and  splendour  burst  out  of  their 
shock  ;— 


j  Or  like  the  bright  lightnings  that  burst  from 

the  cloud, 
With  a  clear  peal  of  laughter,  bbth~  liquid  and 

loud — 
When  they  tell  with  pride.tp  the  mountain  gale 
I  And  the  listening  sky  their  freedom-tale; 
With  the  joy  of  a  captive  that  loves  to  tell 
How  be  fractured  his  chain  and  broke  from 

his  cell — 
O,  the   burst  of  my  voice  was   the   feagle's 

scream. 
His  triumph-shout,  when  he  sits  fri  the  sun, 
And  looks  back  on  the  earth— "Oil, j'tw^s but 

a  dream  ! —  .,;,     r     ., '^.  ' 

I  am  pure  !     I  am  man  !    the  foul' deed  was 

not  done.",;    ;..,    ,  ,  ' 

But   now    I    am    dying—  the   dream   was 

death — 
Its  thought  was  corruption  to  mortal  breath. 
1  am  dying  !    See  that  I'm  buried  deep 
By  the  side  of  my  Ada,  where  she  lies  asleep; 
And  there  we  will  mingle  and  sleep  ovt  time. 
Where  to  join  is  no  stain,  and  to  blend  is  no 

crime," 


"i^^^m*^^^ 


Oh  Nature,  ever  lovely  as  thou  art 

(And  never  wert  thou  lovelier  than  here) 
How  cold,  how  dull,  how  senseless  were  the 
heart 

To  whom  thy  varying  aspect  is  not  dear ! 
When  summer  suns  their  joyous  radiance  dart. 

Creation  laughs,  and  should   not  man  be 
glad?-       ;  '■   ^  /    ; 

A  deeper  joy  autumnal  scenes  impart, 

Hill,  vale,  und  plain  in  harvest-bounty  clad. 

But  holiest,  swoetcst  to  the  musing  mind 

The  pensive  days  that  close  the  leafy  year, 
Tlie  placid  calm  of  joy  and  grief  combin'd, 

Repressing,  while  it  half  awakes,  the  tear. 
Tis  sad  to  view  the  falling  leaves  around    . 

Foretel  black  winter's  melancholy  reign  ; 
Yet  on  those  boding  leaves  the  hope  is  found 

That  sj)ring  will  feboli  hbr  verdant  throne 
regain.  "  ' 


THE  AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

Ev'n  thus,  'tis  sad  yet  calmly  sweet  to  gaze 
On   waning  manhood's  twilight — gray  de- 
cline : 
Fear  darkling  whispers — death  will  close  our 
days. 
Hope  joyful  sings— a  brighter  mom  will  ■ 
shine. 


And  thus  when  all,  that  charm'd  in  life,  decays, 
When  fortune,   friendship,  love  no  longer 
smile — r  ^        , 

The  soul  though  pain'd  Can  raise  the  song   of 
praise  ;         .,       .  t 
For;  promisi'd  joys  each  threaten'fl  woe  be- 
guile. 
Thus  stili,dear  nature,may  each  changing  scene 
Speak  to  ray  heart  with  no  unheeded  voice  ; 
Still  breathe,  o'er  woe  and  strife,  a  calm  se- 
rene—  , 
.,  Still  teach  to  hope— to  suffer — yet  rejoice. 

R.O. 


LOVE  AND  PITY. 


Yes !  pity  refreshes  the  soul,  it  is  true. 
As  the  tear  of  the  night-planet  sends 

A  freshness  o'er  flowers,  bnt  O  !  like  the  dew 
Wherever  it  blesses — it  bends. 

Then  give  me  love. 


For  love,  like  the  ohearful  and  cherishing  sun 

When  it  smiles  from  the  sky,  can  impart 

Life  and  light  to  tlic  spirit  it  shineth  upon  ; 

Anil  it  brightens,  not  burthens,  the  heart. 

Then  give  me  love. 

G.  J.  Fisheh. 
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INEXPRESSIBILITY    OF    THOUGHT. 

{An  Extract  from  an  unpublished  Poem.) 

*  Of  JEtna — where  hell   breaths  forth  upon 

earth  ; 
Whose  clouds  are  of  smoke,  and  whose  air  is 
fire : 
Aud  thence  would  I  utter  my  strong  voice 
forth, 
And  that  voice  should  be — but  there  is  no 

tongue, 
No  fitting  sound,  or  language,  among 
The  populous  nations — O  !  then  for  a  voice, 
Like  the  Archangel's  trumpet  of  thunder, 
Which  will  cry  to  the  sleepers — despair  and 
rejoice, 
And  burst  hell,  earth,  and  heaven  asunder. 


At  even-tide,  I've  looked  upon 

The  slanting  beam  of  the  setting  sun ; 

And  the  dark  shades  flowing  across  the  earth 

From  that  fountain  of  light — as  jealousy's  birth 

Doth  spring  from  love  in  his  agedness  :  — 

Then  thoughts  I've  felt  that  none  can  express. 

Like  the  thoughts  of  sleep  they  came  over  my 

brain. 
It  was  not  pleasure — it  was  not  pain — 
Nor  slumber — nor  watching — the  present  was 
lost; 
The  past  and  the  future  were  coming  toge- 
ther ; 
And  my  soul  betwixt  both,  like  a  tempest-tost 

And  crewless  wreck,  in  wintry  weather, 
When  it  sinketh  low,  and  riseth  high. 
And  belongeth  neither  to  sea  nor  sky. 
Yes !  my  spirit,  then,  betwixt  earth  and  heaven, 
Oa  the  tide  of  its  own  strong  thoughts,  was 

driven, 
With  a  wish  and  a  wing  that  nought  could  barj 
Like  the  olden  seer  in  his  fiery  car. 

And  I  longed  to  stand  on  some  pyramid, 
And  cry  to  the  nations — or  on  star-meeting 

head 
Of  that  Palestine  mountain,  whose  far-gazing 

eye 
Sees  the  kingdoms  of  earth, — where  the  enemy 
Took  .Joseph's  son  ;  and  togctlier  trod 
7'hat  Hopeless  One  and  the  Son  of  God. 
Or  1  fain  would  climb  to  the  ruddy  spire 


And  O  !  for  a  language  with  letters  of  light. 

And  syllables  speaking  to  every  sense. 
Words  vocal  to  touch  and  to  hearing  and  sight 

And  O  !  for  such  heart-sinking  sentences 
As  would  last  for  ever  : — whose  sound  should 

be 
The  awful  voice  of  Eternity — 
Sweet,  delicate,  as  angels'  tones 

Amid  the  starry  firmament : 
Sad  and  deep,  as  the  voice  of  Evil  Ones 

Laughing  in  joyless  merriment. 

O  !  for  such  a  voice — but  it  may  not  be : 
And  my  thoughts  must  perish  silently, 
And  find  in  tlieir  cradle  a  tomb  : 
Like  the  embryo,  shut  in  the  hopeless  gloomj 
That  maketh  its  grave  in  the  womb. — 


G.J.    FiSllEK. 
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MEMORY. 


When  memory  dwells  with  musing  eye 

On  scenes  which  earlier  youth  had  blest  ;— 
Those  hours — vhich  long  have  speeded  bye, 

Those  forms  of  love  so  long  caressed  ; — 
The  thrill  of  pain,  we're  are  used  to  fuel 

To  pleasure's  finest  pulse  is  true. 
The  sigh  we  breathe,  the  tears  that  steal 

Are  shed  on  sweets,  like  evening's  dew. 

Thou  art  the  moonUght  of  the  mind, 

\    Whose  softened  shades  witli  brightness  blend! 

The  night  of  thought — in  which  we  find 

Each  passing  cloud,  some  fleeting  friend. 
And  while  thy  pale  lamp  glides  along 

Thro'  mists  of  grief  that  black'ning  spread, 
The  twinkling  stars  that  shine  among, 

Are  joys  tbat,  e'er  they  smil'd,  were  dead, 


Yet  I  will  ever  welcome  thee, 

Maid  of  the  melancholy  smile  ! — 
For  oh,  thine  eye  of  gloom  to  me 

Is  fair  as  fancy's  glance  of  guile : 
To  me  thy  sober  sorrows  seem 

More  sweet  than  pleasure's mad'ning  round; 
For  tho'  like  her  thou  art  a  dream, 

Thy  brow  with  calm  of  peace  is  bound. 

Tlien  come,  and  bring  thy  thoughts  of  pow'r 

Which  dear  associations  bless :  — 
And  dwell  with  me  when  grief  shall  lo\y'r, 

And  pour  thy  balm  when  pain  shall  press: 
So  shall   I  learn  to  be  resign'd 

'IMid  all  this  tempest-strife  of  care  ; 
My  lamp  tliroughout  tlie  gloom — the  mind, 

Tlie  soul — my  guide  and  polar  star. 

n.  o. 
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General  Cockburne  on  Junius.  ZQS 

GENERx\L  COCKBURNE  ON  JUNIUS. 

[To  ilhe  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Magazine.] 
Sir, 
According  to  ray  promise  I  send  you  the  opinion  of  my  friend 
Dr.  Parr,  in  corroboration  of  Charles  Lloyd  having  been  the  author 
o{  Junius  ;  and  few  men,  perhaps,  in  England  are  better  able  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Moreover,  the  Doctor  gave  me  the 
Mame  of  several  eminent  men,  whose  judgment  (if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  name  them)  would  at  least  add  great  weight,  and  who  had  not 
the  slighest  doubt  that  Lloyd  was  the  author.  I  have  also  very  good 
reason  to  believe  that  his  late  Majesty  knew  it ;  he  was  told  it  under 
a  promise  of  secrecy ;  and,  to  use  the  strong  expression  of  my 
informant  on  this  point — "  As  the  king  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  man 
who  never  deviated  from  truth,  and  whose  word  was  sacred,  ht 
accordingly  kept  the  secret." 

In  a  late  letter  from  Dr.  Parr,  he  says  — 

•'  I  absolve  you  from  all  the  secrecy  about  Junius — and  you  may  mention 
my  name,  my  firm  belief — nay,  conviction,  that  Lloyd  was  the  author. — ■ 
The  reason  why  this  has  been  so  long  a  secret  you  already  know — and  though 
*  *  *  *     has  little  to  fear  now  from  any  discovery,  it  may  be  as  well 

to  avoid  the  mention  of  individuals  without  their  consent. 

"  I  have  been  told  that  tlie  Marquis  of  *  *  *  once  incautiously  said, — 
'  I  know  who  Junius  was,  and  mentioned  Lloyd,  though  at  that  time  it  w^g  .of 
importance  to  keep  it  a  secret.     I  do  not,  however,  vouch  for  this»"     ;-  jnitaoie'i 

In  another  letter  the  Doctor  says  : 

•'  In  regard  to  Junius,  1  broke  the  seal  of  secrecy  two  months  ago,  and  having 
no  restraints  of  delicacy  about  it,  I  communicated  the  opinion  unreservedly  to  Mr, 
Denman.  The  impression  produced  by  a  well-written  pamphlet,  and  the  elaborate 
critique  upon  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  still  direct  the  national  faith  towards  Sir 
Phillip  Francis.  He  was  too  proud  to  tell  a  lie,  and  he  disclaimed  the  work.  He 
was  too  vain  to  refuse  celebrity  which  he  was  conscious  of  deserving.  He  was  too 
intrepid  to  conceal  when  danger  had  nearly  passed  bye.  He  was  too  irascible  to  kee'p 
the  secret,  by  the  publication  of  which  he  at  this  time  of  day  could  injure  no  party 
with  which  he  is  connected,  nor  any  individual  for  n  honi  he  cared.  Besides,  dear 
Sir,  we  have  many  books  of  his  writings  upon  many  subjects,  and  all  of  them 
stamped  with  the  same  character  of  mind.  Their  general  Lexis,  as  we  say  in  Greek, 
has  no  resemblance  to  the  Lexis  of  Junius ;  and  the  resemblance  in  particular;? 
can  have  far  less  weight  than  that  resemblance  of  which  there  is  no  vestige. — 
Francis  uniformly  writes  English.  There  is  galicism  in  Juniits.  Francis  is  furious, 
but  not  malevolent.  Francis  is  never  cool,  and  jH7iiHs  is  seldom  ardent.  Do  not 
suppose  lliat  I  have  forgotten  the  fact,  upon  which  you  very  properly  lay  great 
stress.  I  have  little  or  no  hesitation  in  supposing,  that  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  from  motives  of  personal  regard  to  George  Grenviile  himself,  hh 
friend  and  his  secretary  would  venture  upon  falsehood,  and  Woodfall,  knowing  the 


3*70  General  Cochhurn  on  Junius. 

importance  of  such  disavowal,  would  i-ccord,  altfaough  he  disbelieved,  iti;<  ^^^odf^H 
stated  a  fact,  and  left  his  readers  to  their  ov.ii  conclusion,  and  it  was  the  wish,  jf 
not  the  duty  ot  Woodfall,  to  keep  us  in  the  dark.  I  retain  my  old  faith,,  and  in 
the  true  spirit  of  political  orthodoi'v,  I  retain  it  the  more  fnmly,  m  consequence  of 
■what  I  think  unsuccessful  attacks.  You  are  at  liberty  to  couple  my  Qainc  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Walsh  as  fixing  upon  Mr.  Lloyd  for  the  writer." 

In  another  letter  he  says  :  — 

"  I  smiled  at  the  scepticism  of  our  :,agacious  friend  Lord  Hutchinson  as  to 
Lloyd.  Ve  must  all  grant  that  a  strong  case  has  been  made  out  for  Francis ; 
but  I  could  set  up  very  stout  objections  to  those  claims.  It  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  keep  a  secret — he  would  have  told  it  from  his  vanity,  or  from  his  courage,  or 
from  his  patriotism. 

"  His  bitterness,  Im"s  vivacity,  his  acutencss  are  stamped  in  characters  very  pecu- 
liar upon  many  publications  that  bear  his  name,  and  very  faint  indeed  is  their  re- 
semblance to  the  spirit  and  in  an  extended  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  style  of  Junius. 

"  Burke  is  altogether  out  of  the  question — when  he  wrote  coolly,  as  in  his  book 
upon  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  in  his  imitation  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  style 
is  very  dissimilar.  But  in  his  political  publications  there  is,  what  logicians  call,  a 
specific  identity.  Even  in  the  calmest  of  them,  (his  thoughts  upon  the  popular 
discontents,)  we  sec  the  mind  of  Burke;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  political  work  in 
which  there  are  few  or  no  vestiges  of  a  public  speaker.  Again,  there  is  a  very 
marked  character  in  his  invectives  ;  they  have  not  even  the  very  faintest  rc^.einblance 
to  the  invectives  of  Junius; — they  have  not  the  coolness  and  the  poignancy  of 
Junbis.  "VTe  have  none  of  Burke's  amplification,  none  of  his  high  wrought  clo- 
quencc,  none  of  his  aristocralical  propensities.  No  two  writers  can  be  more  dissi- 
milar ;  you,  and  I,  and  Mr.  W.nlsh  shall  adhere  firmly  to  our  old  creed.  I  do  not 
blame  you  for  telling  the  tale  to  Lord  Hutchinson ;  with  an  exception  to  Mr. 
Fox  only,  I  think  Lord  Hutchinson's  judgment  upon  politics  and  common  life 
the  very  soundest  I  ever  met  with  ;and  he  has  another  noble  property— he  has  no 
artifice,  he  has  no  ostentation,  and  he  is  a  faithful  speaker  of  truth," 

I  must  now,  Sir,  conclude ;  but  I  bef-j  leave  to  impress  on  you  the 
strong  circumstance  in  favor  of  Lloyd,  which  I  mentioned  before, 
viz.  that  from  tlie  time  of  Lloyd's  -death,  Junius  censed  tn  ivrite.  All 
the  other  supposed  authors  lived  many  years  after,  but  never  favored 
us  with  one  line  in  the  style  oi  Junius. 

G.C. 

-,       ; - . .Tffffli&a  tifca  ,l(f,^f-rrf  fa-  to  <ho  Wul     . 

OBSERVATIONS    MADE    IN  ENGLAND   AND    ON   THE    , 
CONTINENT  DURING  THE  LAST  SOLAIjlIipLIPSE. 
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We  hope  ihc  i6\'eri^tirig  detaJlsto  be  found  in  the  followlhg  pages,  will  sufGcf- 
ently  plead  our  ejtcus'e  ti)  "^fe'^'geiitiiil'  iea^^^'fcfr  having  allowed  tl)em  so  much 
space. — Ed.'  '     '"     '    '^' "       '    ":■:'"■■ 


Observations  on  the  late  Solar  Eclipse.  37 1 


— —  by  Mr.  DaruelU  These  observations  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
tainingvvhat  efftct  this  rare  phenomenon  might  have  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
gaseous  sftmosphere  in  general,  and  of  the  aqueous  in  particular.  The  morning 
was  hazy,  with  a  few  cirri ;  wind  S.  E.  and  brisk.  Shortly  after  the  commencement, 
it  was  observed  that  the  wind  died  away,  and  the  smoke  drove  from  the  S.  W.  with 
a  great  tendency  to  beat  down.  The  clouds  increased  rapidly  round  the  Sun, 
assuming  the  form  of  cirrocumuli ;  the  haze  became  more  dense.  Clouds  continued 
to  increase,  and  at  intenals  totally  obscured  the  view,  'till  about  Ih.  50m.  when 
they  began  to  dissolve  ;  and  at  20m.  past  '2h.  the  Sun  was  again  perfectly  clear. 
The  barometer  was  throughout  unusually  steady. 
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The  maximum  depression  of  temperature  was  25m.  after  the  greatest  obscuration. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Eclipse,  when  the  Sun  was  unobscured  by  clouds,  Mr.  D. 
directed  upon  some  gunpowder,  t4ic  focus  of  a  small  lens,  which  had  very  little  more 
than  sufficient  power  to  ignite  it  in  clear  sun-shine.  It  was  exactly  at  4.3m.  past  2 
that  it  took  fire,  45m.  from  the  greatest  obscuration,  and  32m.  before  the  end  of 
the  Eclipse.  This  eflect  would  appear  to  be  far  greater  than  the  corresponding 
one  produced  upon  the  thermometer;  andlie  observes  that  the  impression  upon 
the  feeling  was  likewise  much  more  than  would  have  been  expected  from  the  fall  in 
tliat  instrument.  This  latter  sensation  was  probably  owi;ig  to  the  great  increase  in 
the  i-adiation  of  the  body,  as  was  the  former  effect  to  the  decrease  of  absorption, 
both  surfaces  being  instantly  sensible  to  the  diminution  of  the  Sun's  energy,  while 
the  air  only  felt  the  influence  of  bodies  which  had  been  primarily  affected. 

At  Cosport.       Beginning  (mean  time)  O^   1 6™  37s, 

Visible  conjunction  -  1  43  53 
Greatest  obscuration  -  1  46  23 
End  -         -         -    3      10       G 

At  20m.  p.  1,  Venus  was  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  shining  with  a  white  light  in 
the  \V.  by  S.  40.55°  distant  from  Sun's  centre.  At  50m.  p.  1,  Mars  shone  with  a 
full  orb  of  a  bright  gold  colour. 

At  Live.yool  the  barometer  was  nearly  stationary.  Eclipse  began  at  Oh.  22m.; 

ended  at  3h.  12m.  50s.  At  Oh.  thermometer  in  shade  63";  at  Ih.  50m.  ther- 
mometer 60'=;  at  2h.  591";  and  at  5h.  62°.  Venus  was  visible,  and  a  transient  view 
of  Mars  was  obtained. 

At  Shreirsburi/,  the  Eclipse  was  obser\-ed  to  commence  at  Oh.  7m.  7s.  mean 

time.     At  Ih.  the  barometer  stood  at  29.82,  and  the  thermometer  at  61". 

■ At  Gloucester,   Ih.  15m.  there  appeared  surrounding  the  Sun,  a  halo,  which 

seemed  to  be  about  10?  in   diameter,  having  its  eastern  seraicircumference  more 
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luminous  and  more  accurately  defined  than  the  western.  At  the  time  of  the  greatest 
obscuration,  at  Ih.  2.5m.,  a  chilling  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  south.  The  dimi- 
nution of  light  was  now  very  perceptible,  and  the  effect  produced  might  not  impro- 
perly be  compared  to  that  of  the  Sun's  rays  through  a  watery  cloud  at  the  time  of 
his  setting.  At  Ih.  30m.  the  circular  form  of  the  Halo  was  broken  to  the  wesf, 
and  at  lb,  40m.  ft  entirely  vanished.  Venus  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  At  Ih. 
48m.  thei-momcter  66",  the  minimum  to  which  it  fell  during  the  Eclipse,  and  at  ?b. 
it  rose  to  68,  at  2b.  55m.  it  stood  at  70.  During  the  progress  of  the  Eclipse,  by 
means  of  a  powerful  telescope,  several  persons  observed  spots  on  the  Sun's  disc,  and 
a  star  in  the  west,  near  the  planet  Venus. 

by  Air.  Johnson,  HUl-top,   IVetherly.      For  several  days  prior  to  the  7th,   I 

examined  the  Sun  witli  a  reilector,  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  any  spots  were  on 
the  disc  ;  but  none  could  be  seen.  The  morning  of  the  7th  was  clear  and  Hn'^ ; 
there  bad  beeil  a  dense  fog  in  the  night.  At  6,  a.  m.  the  thprmometer  in  the  shade 
•tood  at  52°;  a  little  wind  S.  E.  by'S.  At  night  the  thermometer  reached  65.5, 
wind  S.S.E.  At  10,  thermometer  64",  fresh  ivind  S.  by  W.,  thick  fleecy  clouds,  at 
a  low  elevation,  gliding  rapidly  before  the  wind.  1 1  a.  m.  thermometer  65  ;  llh. 
49'  thermometer  69°.  At  noon  very  cloudy,  thor.  70;  increased  at  Ch.  7'  to  70^;  at 
Oh.  25',  69°.  At  Oh.  51'  first  observed  the  Sun,  but  by  no  means  clearly;  a  considerable 
portion  was  then  eclipsed;  large  masses  of  dark  clouds  rising  from  the  S.  very  soon 
obscured  the  Sun  again.  The  next  time  there  was  an  opening  (about  Ih.)  observed 
with  my  reflector,  for  nearly  3m.  a  sliglitly  pali-Ji  light  on  each  side  of  the  Moon, 
where  the  extreme  points,  or  apparent  horns  of  the  crescent  of  the  Sun,  were  in 
immediate  juxta-position  with  the  Moon:  the  streak  of  light  on  the  eastern  side  being 
rather  lighter  and  more  extended  than  that  on  the  western.  Towards  lb.  50m.  the 
heavens  became  clearer,  tliermometer  64".  At  lb.  4'2m.  Venus  visible.  About 
this  time,  thermometer  61.4,  unsized  paper,  thickly  smeared  with  gunpowder,  and 
made  very  dry,  could  not  be  fired  by  the  Sun's  rays  collected  to  a  focus  by  a 
powerful  double  convex  lens.  I  was  informed  that  several  domestic  fowl  in  my 
yard  went  to  the  place  wherein  they  roost,  as  if  for  the  purpose,  but  did  not  actually 
perch.  At  2h.  14'  touch-paper  was  readily  burnt  by  means  of  the  lens.  The  gloom 
at  the  greatest  occultation  was  equal  to  the  twilight  when  the  Sun  is  from  6  to  T^ 
below  the  horizon.  Venus,  I  tlnnk,  becomes  visible  when  the  Sun's  depression  is 
4f  or  5°. 

In  the  night  of  the  7th  of  September,  the  temperature  fell,  at  Mr.  Iloimrd's, 
Tottenham,  to  48.5"  with  dew.  The  lowest  temperature  during  the  Eclipse  was 
observed  about  7ra.  after  the  greatest  obscuration  ;  and  by  the  rate  at  which  it  should 
have  advanced  instead  of  falling,  from  1  h.  to  2h.  p.m.,  he  thinks  we  may  safely 
add  5"  to  the  7",  which  were  observed  at  Newingham,  and  estimate  the  total  abate- 
ment of  heat,  on  this  occasion,  at  full  10° 

At  the  time  of  the  greatest  obscuration,  the  thermometer  being  brought  from 
under  the  tree,  and  exposed  to  the  Sun's  rays,  the  quicksilver  rose  only  5"  ;  yet  the 
little  crescent,  fonned  by  the  rays  collected  in  a  lens  of  2-iin.  focus,  was  still  capable 
of  firing  tinder,  and  burning  out  the  black  spots  in  blotting-paper.  It  was  observed 
that  the  spots  of  light  falling  through  the  shade  of  trees  Qn  tii^^roui^d,  instead  of 
being  globular,  as  usual,  were  crescents.     '     .   ,         i-.;.^..;,    ..-)'  v-cn  itoaavl  { 
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OBSERVATIONS  MADE  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

At  Munheim  Observatory,  the  Ecli}>se  could  only  be  observed  at  intervals,  the  s-ky 
being  at  times  covered  %vitli  clouds.  The  commencement  was  wlioUy  lost,  and  a  pretty 
thick  cloud  passing  over  at  the  end,  that  moment  could  only  be  estimated  ;  the  subse- 
quent statement  is  therefore  not  certain  within  a  few  seconds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
observation  of  the  two  pi-incipal  moments,  the  formation  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  solar  ring,  was  very  good,  because  the  Sun  was  entirely  free  from  clouds  during 
the  whole  time  of  its  annular  appearance.  The  following  are  the  moments  of  these 
three  phases,  as  noted  in  the  Grand  Duke's  Observatory  :  first  internal  contact  of 
the  edges,  at  ^^31'  37".8  true  time;  second  internal  contact  of  tlie  edges,  2''  4'2' 
32";  end  of  the  whole  Eclipse,  4''  0'  50".  The  formation  of  the  solar  ring  took 
place  in  a  very  peculiar  manner ;  ~the  extremely  narrow  annulus  seemed,  about  a 
second  before  the  ring  was  completely  formed,  to  be  interrupted  in  some  places, 
and  the  separate  parts  then  ran  in  a  moment  into  one  another,  like  two  globules  ot" 
water  or  quicksilver  placed  very  near  each  other.  The  cause  of  this  appearance  is, 
doubtless,  to  be  sought  in  the  great  inequalities  in  the  Moon's  edge,  the  inore  level 
parts  of  which  sufTered  the  Sun's  light  to  appear,  while  the  more  elevated  part:j 
interrupted  it.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  Eclipse,  several  lofty  mountains  on  the 
Moon's  edge,  particularly  on  the  southern  part,  were  plainly  to  bo  distinguished. 
A  similar  phenomenon  took  place  also,  at  the  disappearance  of  the  annulus,  for  it 
parted  not  in  one  place,  but  in  severjfl  at  the  same  time ;  so  that  for  a  moment  the 
fine  thread  of  light  seemed  to  be  broken  into  several  parts.  Nothing  was  perceived 
of  any  phenomenon,  the  cause  of  which  might  be  looked  for  in  the  lunar  atmos- 
phere. The  thermometer  was  from  1  until  2  o'clock,  at  15°.3;  towards  3,  a  little 
after  the  middle  of  the  Eclipse,  it  fell  to  13"  8  ;  and  about  4,  at  the  end  of  the 
Eclipse,  it  rose  again  to  15"1.  The  barometer  stood  from  1  to  3  o'clock,  at  28 
inches  0.6  lines  ;  in  the  hour  from  3  to  4,  it  rose  to  28  inches  0.9  lines.  About  the 
middle  of  the  Eclipse,  there  was  a  sensible  diminution  of  the  day-light,  which  if 
the  sky  had  been  entirely  clouded,  would  doubtless  have  been  considerable.  The 
Sun  was  wholly  free  from  spots. 

At  Avgsburgh,  they  were  unable  to  observe,  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  beginning 
of  this  remarkable  Eclipse  on  account  of  the  passing  clouds,  which,  after  half  past 
12  o'clock,  seemed  to  hinder  all  observation.  From  34  minutes  past  1  until  .58 
mniutes  past  3,  they  were  enabled  to  make  accurate  observations,  though  frequently 
interrupted  by  clouds  ;  after  which  the  sky  was  entirely  overcast,  so  that  no  obser- 
vation could  be  made  of  the  end  of  tlie  phenomenon.  For  the  present,  we  subjoin 
only  some  of  the  many  observations  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stark  : — At  2h.  28m.  tlie 
Moon  appeared  to  be  of  a  dark  copper  colour;  at  2h.  30m.  31s  the  chord  betv,een 
the  tips  of  the  horns,  caused  by  the  interposition  of  the  Moon,  amounted  to  29tn. 
57s.  and  seven-tenths,  in  parts  of  the  Sun's  diameter.  From  the  time  of  tho 
closing  until  that  of  the  opening  of  the  ring,  formed  by  the  entrance  of  the  whole 
Moon  within  the  Sun's  disc,  there  passed  5m.  47s.  and  a  half  At  the  interesting 
moment  of  the  central  Eclipse,  olvjccts  on  the  earth  appeared  of  a  yellow  colour, 
inclining  to  violet.  Reaumur's  thermometer  fell  3^  degrees,  and  the  manometer 
indicated  1{  French  grains  less  porosity.  A  large  burning  glass  produced  combus- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  central  Eclipse. 
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At  Fran'Jvrt  on  the  Maine,  by  Mr.  Ulricb. — The  beginning  of  the  Eclipse,  (the 
edge  of  the  Moon  apparently  coming  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  Sun,)  was  at  ' 
Ih.  14'  14"  p.  su  true  time,  at  Frankfort.  At  Ih.  5!/  14"  the  Moon  covered  6  inches 
of  the  Sun's  diameter ;  and  at  2h.  56'  44"  it  covered  1 1  inches ;  therefore,  the 
Moon  advanced  1  inch  on  the  Sun's  diameter  in  T  30".  At  2h.  37'  29"  the  tips  of 
the  horns  joined  on  the  Sun's  limb,  and  the  ring  was  formed  ;  and  at  2h.  43' 4",  the 
tips  of  the  horns  parted,  the  Moon  breaking  through  the  ring ;  the  annular  dura- 
tion of  the  Eclipse  was,  therefore,  5'  35",  and  the  middle  of  the  whole  Eclipse  was 
at  2h.  40'  16.J".  The  ring  was  now  above  36'  broad  on  the  Sun's  lower  limb,  and 
IC' broad  on  the  Sun's  upper  limb.  Inequalities  on  the  Moon^s  edge  were  very 
distinguishable  ;  and  when  the  tips  of  the  horns  were  about  10°  asunder,  two  lighter 
points  appeared  at  this  place,  which  quickly  joined  and  united  witli  the  tips  of  the 
horns.  When  9  inches  of  the  Sun's  diameter  were  eclipsed,  a  burning  glass  would 
not  set  fire  to  tinder  or  touchwood,  and  the  warmth  in  the  focus  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible on  the  hand.  The  day-light  diminished,  and  the  shadows  or  objects  grew 
faint.  The  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  air  from  the  western  side  was  also 
very  considerable.  When  the  !Moon  broke  through  the  ring  the  Sun  was  covered 
with  clouds,  so  that  the  end  of  the  Eclipse  could  not  be  observed ;  but,  according 
to  the  above  data,  it  must  have  been  at  4h.  6'  19",  and,  consequently,  the  whole 
duration  of  the  Eclipse  was  2h.  52'  5". 

At  the  Observatori/  of  Munich,  the  only  one  where  the  Eclipse  of  7th  September 
was  to  be  seen  perfectly  central,  the  observation  was  very  imperfect  on  account  of 
the  cloudy  sky.  The  only  pait  that  was  accurately  observed  was  the  first  internal 
contact,  or  the  moment  of  the  formation  of  the  ring.  Tiiis  was  at  13h.  59'  3C".9 
sidoral  time,  or  2h.  5;;'  23"  mean  time.  The  final  closing  of  the  ring  took  place 
wit!)  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  There  was  no  indication  of  a  lunar  atmosphere. 
The  points  of  the  horns,  and  the  profile  of  the  lunar  mounUiins  on  the  edges 
appeared  almost  incredibly  clear  and  defined.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Munich, 
about  65  Bavarian  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  liver  Isar,  the  following  observations 
■were  made  : — At  lb.  27'  the  thermometer  was  at  14.4°;  the  barometer  26  inches, 
7.7  lines;  at  4h.  16' thermometer  12  9°;  barometer  26  inches  79  lines  The 
Vfind  was  constantly  north,  and  clouds  passing. 

At  Lei/den  the  Eclipse  was  observed  by  Mr.  Ekama,  beginning  at  Oh.  43'  51". 
end  3h.  34'  9". 

At  Utrecht,  by  IMr.  Scheveder  ;  beginning  Oh.  48'  50";  end  3h.  37' 48", 

Messrs.  Ekama  and  Nahuys,  of  Breda,  obsc  rvcd  the  planet  Venus  west  of  the  Sun, 
at  the  time  of  the  greatest  obscuration.  IMr.  Ekama  observed,  that  the  ends  of  the  illu- 
minated horns  were  not  exactly  defined,  and  so  unsteady,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
measure  their  distance,  as  they  were  joined  by  a  thread  of  light,  and  the  whole  not 
distinctly  bounded.  At  Utrecht  Farenheit's  thermometer  fell,  during  the  Eclipse, 
from  GSi°  to  64  ;  at  Groningen  from  67"  to  62.  Professor Wilkins  remarked,  that  this 
Eclipse  had  no  effect  on  the  poultry  and  wild  pigeons,  but  the  bees  assembled  in 
their  hives  as  they  do  towards  evening.  It  was  also  remarked,  that  during  the 
Eclipe  some  flowers  closed,  and  opened  again  as  it  passed  off. 

At  Paris  Rnyal  Chsenalory,  the  Eclipe  began  at  1  Ih.  45m.  15s,  and  ended  at  14h. 
S7m.  57s.  sideral  time.  The  theraiometer  in  the  shade  fell  2°  (3°. 6  F.)  between  the 
middle  and  end.  A  thermometer  exposed  to  the  sun  fell,  in  the  same  time,  12  (2 1. 6F.} 
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As  to  the  first  resource,  when  a  man  Is  driven  by  necessity  to  bid 
an  eternal  adieu  to  his  native  land,  to  quit  his  friends  and  family  for 
ever  in  order  to  seek  an  uncertain  and  precarious  subsistence  in  a 
distant  clime,  it  cannot  be  done  without  a  pang  of  regret.  By  emi- 
gration there  is  a  double  check  put  to  the  inciease  of  population; 
first,  by  emigration  itself,  which  is  an  actual  diminution  of  the  in- 
habitants, and,  secondly,  bjr  the  feyer  marriages,  which  may  be 
termed  an  ideal  diminutionj,  ,,,,,,  \  ,_^  „,.     ,    .  ..,^.;  ,_.  ,,.,,-;» 

The  second  resource,  I  h^ve  observed,,  is  .an  j^ypijjefi?  ejnigr.ation, 
by  which  the  former  boundaries  of  the  state  are  extended.  But 
to  make  this  any  real  advantage  we  must  suppose  that  the  con- 
quered country  has  not  been  peopled  to  the  extent  it  ceuid  main- 
tain, otherwise  the  fprmer  inhabitants,  yielding  to  the  conquerors, 
would  have  to  seek  some  other  country  wherein  to  subsist  them- 
selves; in  this  latter  case,  the  one  state  is  relieved,  but  an  injury  has 
been  received  by  the  human  race  in  general. 

The  third,  and  mo^t  general  way  by  which  a  country  seeks  to 
subsist  a  redundant  population  is  commerce,*  v/hich  retards  the  evil, 
but  makes  it  fall  the  heavier  when  it  does  come.  This  last  resource 
has  so  many  advocates,  I  must  examipe  it  fhbre  particuku  ]y,  and  in 
so  doing,  I  cannot  better  elucidatf!,,H}^,,:,^^^ji99|^,J^iiagij,b^,^;^ 
England  for  an  example.  ,;.  -.voi.  3.>o.i  ,ulifivG;[  r.-.TsY.di 

Commerce  is  the  exchange  of  one  article  for  another^  and  has 
been  divided  by  Montesquieu  into  commerce  of  luxury,  and  com- 
merce of  economy  ,  that  of  England  is  composed  of  both— these 
distinctions  shall  be  hereafter  explained.  The  earliest  commerce 
of  England  was  the  export  of  wool,  in  return  for  which  it  received 
manufactured  goods,  wine,!  &c.., from  tixe  continent.  In  process  of 
time  the  British  began  to  manufacture  i'or  themselves  ;  Uiiti!,  at  length, 
histead  of  exporting  the  raw  materials,  they  were  imported  to  send 

• '■ ' ^ 'atodn-jia'^  i-:b',ri..'"J  j^, — ,(,'jiii!U!.iU'  v'j;  ti  ,  r 

*    It    must^  however  be   (jbserved  thai  cdmttierce  gcnerdlfy/' I  rnay'saV  always 
.  !,        precedes  the  redundancy   of  agricultural  population.     For. as  one  h.xif  the  people 
would  suffice  for  the  tillage  of  the  laud,  the  other  half  aiuit   et;tcr  iiiio  dillereiit 
pur:iuits  to  procure  tlie  riiei»h%  iif  Snbsl^'tebce;'' 
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them  forth   with  increased  value   from   being  manufactm'ed.     If   a 
country,  as  I  have  ah-eady  observed,  from  the  fertility  and  diversity 
of  its  soil,  can  furnish   its  population  with  every  thing  necessary  for 
its  support,  that  country   can    subsist  a  considerable  time   without 
foreign    commerce.     But  v/hen   this  produce  is  no  longer  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  or   when  the  population  becomes  so  great  that  they 
cannot  all  find  employment  in   the  tillage  of  the  land,  a   proportion 
of    the  people    must  have   recourse   to    other    means   for    support  : 
commerce  and  manufactures  are  the  means.     If  the  country  does  not 
naturally     furnish   its    inhabitants    with    export  commodities*    their 
industry  will  supply  the   deficiency,  and  manufactures  being  intro- 
duced,   a  new    source   of   subsistence    is    provided,    by  which    the 
country  flourishes  with    increased   prosperity    for   a    certain  period, 
the  duration  of  which  depends  upon  a  variety  of  contingencies.     If 
the   articles   manufactured  are  the   produce    of  the  manufacturing 
countrj^  it  is  placed  in  a  better  situation  than  If  it   is   obliged  to 
import    them.     For  exa  mple ,  if  the    iron  wherewith  England  ma- 
nufactures   the    cutlery,    and  the  wool   wherewith  it   nianufactures 
the   broad-clothes   which  it    exports,   were  the  produce  of   Great 
Britain,  it   would   certainly'   be   more  advantageous    than  having   to 
import    the   one  from    Sweden   and   the    other    from   Spain.       If  a 
country  is  wholly  dependant  on  foreign  states  for  the  raw  materials, 
it  is  obvious  that  its  commerce  must  be  extremely  precarious,  and 
this  leads   us   more   particularly   to    consider  the  state  of  England, 
which,  I  think,  bears  a  striking  reference  to  my  general  argument. 

England  with  a  circumscribed  territory,  walled  in  on  every  side 
by  the  ocean,  contains  a  population  greater,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  than  any  other  country  in  Europe.f  Part  of  this  popula- 
tion derives  its  support  from  agricultural,  and  the  remainder  from 
commercial  pursuits.^     The  com.merce  of    England  depends  upon 

*  The  mines  of  Sweden,  and  the  forests  of  Norway  are  native  sources  of  wealth, 
which,  with  proper  management,  must  always  supply  the  people  with  the  means 
of  subiistence.  I'he  same  might  be  said  of  the  American  mines,  but  from  the 
greater  durability  of  the  precious  metals,  their  relative  value  must  be  contiuually 
decreasing. 

^  By  an  abstract  laid  before  Parliament  in  1811,  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  appeared  to  be  10,150,615  souls,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  about  \73  and  i  to 
every  square  mile. 

\  It  is  calculated  that  in  England  and  Wales  770,199  families  are  employed  in 
agriculture;  959,632  families  in  trade  and  manufactures j  besides  413,516  other 
families  living  on  tlie  labor  of  the  former. 
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her  manufactures  and  colonial  produce  ;  possessing,  comparativi^ly, 
nothing  within  herself  for  export  but  what  is  derived  from  these 
sources.  She  receives  iron,  copper,  hemp,  &c.  from  the  North  ; 
wool,  cotton,  and  silk  from  the  South  ;  these  are  manufactured  and 
exported  with  an  increased  value,  which  increased  value  is  tlie 
labour  of  the  artisan.  Thus  a  hogshead  of  sugar  from  the  colonies 
is  exchanged  at  Gottenburgh  for  a  certain  quantitj'^  of  unwrought 
iron.  This  being  manufactured  and  sent  to  the  colonies  will  there 
purchase  three  or  four  hogsheads  of  the  same  sugar  to  be  again 
exported  to  the  north.  This  is  what  Montesquieu  terms  a 
commerce  of  economy ;  besides  which,  England  imports  wines, 
tea,  silk,  &c.  for  home  consumption,  and  this  latter  is  termed  a  com- 
merce of  luxury.  From  this  it  v/ill  be  seen  that  almost  everj- 
country  is,  after  a  time,  dependant  on  a  foreign  trade  for  the  support 
of  a  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  ;  for  it  is  not  here  a  question 
whether  England  could  grow  a  sufficiency  of  corn  and  produce  a 
eufficiency  of  cattle  to  feed  the  population,  hut  whether  it  could 
furnish  that  population  with  the  means  of  procuring  subsistence 
within  its  territory.  The  abundance  of  provisi<m  in  no  way  aifects 
me  if  I   have  not  wherewithal  to  purchase  it. 

I  have  said  the  introduction  of  commerce  onl^'  retards  the  eviis> 
which  seem  to  hang  impending  over  every  state,  to  make  them  fall 
the  heavier  in  the  end.  It  even  hastens  the  crisi.s  of  total  dissolution. 
And  this  is  brought  about  in  two  waj's  :  first,  from  the  very  great  in- 
crease  of  population  which  is  necessarily  attendant  oii  manufacturing 
establishments,  by  the  facility  thereby  given,  in  the  first  instance^ 
to  maintain  a  family,  which  encourages  marriages,  and  by  the  greater 
intercourse  between  the  sexes  who  are  crowded  together  in  towns. 
This  increasing  population  going  on  for  a  scries  of  years  must  in- 
crease the  number  of  workmen,  while  tlie  demand  for  their  labor 
will  remain  the  same,  or  may  probably  be  diminisJied  from  the  coun- 
tries which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying,  e.'itablishing 
manufactures  of  their  own  ;  for  the  intercut  of  every  nation  will 
prompt  it,  sooner  or  later,  to  aim  at  those  arts  in  which  it  observes 
a  neighbouring  nation  to  excel.  Besides  which,  a  manufacturing 
country  is  subject  to  sudden  stagnations  of  trade  from  war  aixd  other 
local  circumstances.  When  this  occurs,  it  experiences  more  than 
ordinary  distress,  for  thousands  of  people  are  at  once  thrown  upon 
the  world  with.out  any  possible  means  of ; 'jpport.     A  country  merely 
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agricuitural  can  never  be  subject  to  such  vicissitudes  ;  for  there,  as 
I  have  said,  the  evil  of  an  increased  popuhition  is  gradually  corrected 
by  emigration  ;  hence,  we  find  the  soldiers  of  Switzerland  serving 
in  every  army  in  Europe,  and  tlie  annual  emigrations  from  this  coun- 
try is  another  proof — if  one  be  wanted. 

The  increase  of  pauperism  in  England  may  give  us  some  idea 
how  rapidly  the  evil  1  have  alluded  to  may  advance  in  a  commercial 
country.  i5y  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Conmions 
ajipointed  to  consider  the  poor  laws,  it  appeared  that  in  the  years 
17+S,  1749,  and  1750,  the  sum  raised  for  the  support  of  the  poor, 
averaged  in  each  year  730,135/. ;  in  the  years  1813,  1814  and  1315, 
it  averaged  8,i6  i-,1-96/. 

Much  has,  of  late,  been  said  of  a  redundant  population,  as  if 
that  redundancy  could  be  numerically  calculated ;  now  I  conceive 
that  a  country  has  a  redundant  population  when  it  is  no  longer  able 
to  support  it,  no  matter  whether  it  be  lO.OOO  or  10,000,000,  and 
the  present  distresses  of  Great  Britain  is  the  best  comment  upon  the 
opinion  of  Rosseau  and  other  philosophers,  who  hold  that  the  pios- 
perity  of  a  country  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  population. 

The  other  way  by  which  commerce  hastens  the  dissolution  of  a 
state  is  the  introduction  of  wealth  and  its  concomitant — luxury.  It 
would  be  needless  to  enumerate  the  evils  which  flow  from  this  last 
source  —  evils  that  insensibly  Svip  the  foundation  of  every  state.  One 
effect  of  it  is,  however,  more  immediately  felt  in  the  quantity  of 
ground  which  is  withdrawn  from  the  support  of  the  people.  This 
subject  has  been  most  aptly  treated  in  Goldsmith's  poems  of  "  The 
Traveller,"  and  "  Deserted  Village :" — poems  which  contain  more 
sound  philosophy  than  many  of  the  cumbrous  volumes  with  which 
our  shelves  are  loaded. 

It  might  be  said,  and  indeed  it  has  been  said  by  Adam  Smith, 
that  so  much  of  the  commercial  wealth  of  a  country  is  ex])ended  in 
the  improvement  of  the  land,  the  balance  must,  after  all,  be  in  favor 
of  agriculture,  and  that  the  same  laqd  which  only  maintained  ten 
persons  will  thereby  be  made  to  contain  twenty.  I  confess  I  am  not 
sufficiently  versed  in  political  arithmetic  to  decide  so  nice  a  point ; 
but  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  (I  have  not  the  means  of 
doing  so),  what  number  of  persons  might  be  fed  on  the  produce 
C!onsLimed  by  pleasure-horses  alone, 
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It  might  also  be  said,  and  with  some  appearance  of  plausibility, 
that  agriculture  itself  is  a  commerce  ;  that  the  increase  or  improve- 
ment of  it  must  favor  the  increase  of  population  ;  and  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  commerce  or  manufactures  in  a  state,  would  be  no  more 
justifiable  or  politic  than  the  prohibition  of  cultivation  beyond  what 
was  necessary  for  the  first  inhabitants.  Why,  it  might  be  asked^ 
should  a  nation  stop  at  this  particular  point,  when  it  has  attained  its 
maximum  of  cultivation,  since  nature  has  not  confined  or  limited  the 
faculties  of  man  to  this  individual  pursuit  ?  The  genius,  and  inventive 
powers  of  man,  I  admit,  have  not  been  given  him  to  lie  dormant. 
The  wise  author  of  our  being,  in  the  endowing  of  us  with  a  mind 
ever  restless,  ever  aiming  at  something  new,  ever  capable  of  ac- 
quiring, and,  yet,  never  reaching  the  goal  of  human  perfection, 
doubtless,  intended  us  to  exert  those  varying  powers  of  which  we 
are  possessed  ;  he  doubtless  intended  us  to  employ  the  gifts  which 
in  his  merciful  bounty  he  has  bestowed  upon  us,  towards  the  per- 
fecting of  our  nature,  and  by  placing  before  us  new  objects  of  attain- 
ment, by  shewing  us  that  human  knowledge,  however  great,  had 
something  left  to  learn,  that  even  in  the  eleventh  hour  our  soul 
had  something  yet  to  sigh  for;  he  wisely  designed  to  shew  us  tliat 
this  sublunary  sphere  was  not  the  goal  of  human  knowledge,  and  to 
teach  us  the  immortality  of  our  nature  by  the  inadequacy  of  earthly 
treasures,  or  of  earthly  wisdom  to  satisfy  our   desires. 

But  in  reply  to  the  objection  I  have  here  started,  I  must  answer, 
first,  that  were  a  society  left  to  itself,  unacquainted  with  luxury, 
unconnected  with  politics,  the  increase  of  cultivation  would  never 
precede  the  increase  of  population  ;  secondly,  that  agriculture  never 
becomes  a  commerce  until  imaginary  wants  are  created  and  super- 
fluities are  introduced  ;  the  mere  exchange  of  commodities  to  meet 
the  reciprocal  wants  of  the  people  can  onl}'  be  termed  barter,  and 
the  division  of  labor  in  every  civilized  state  renders  this  kind  of 
traffic  absolutely  necessary.  Neither  would  the  inhabitants  of  a 
society  thus  circumstanced,  abandon  their  country  while  the-  soil 
could  yet  afford  them  the  means  of  subsistence,  agriculture  therefore 
must  reach  its  maximum  ;  but  to  explain  why,  in  my  mind,  the  wise 
legislator  should  stop  at  this  particular  point,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  shew  the  difference  between  the  native  produce  of  the  soil, 
that  produce  which  is  fit  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  and  every  other 
kind  of  property. 
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The  end  and  object  of  all  property  is,  first,  to  procure  the  support, 
next  the  couiforts,  and  histly,  the  luxuries  of  hfe.  The  mere  neces* 
series  of  life  are  the  first  consideration,  what  a  man  has  to  spare  from 
this  he  employs  in  the  attainment  of  greater  comforts  ;  and  if  he 
has  yet  more  he  aims  at  luxuries.  Hence,  the  produce  of  the  land, 
which  administers  to  the  support  of  man,  has  been  made  the  standard 
of  value  of  every  other  kind  of  property  An  acre  of  ground,  or  a 
quarter  of  wheat  can  at  all  times  support  a  certain  number  of  men 
for  a  certain  time.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  any  produce 
foreign  to  the  land  ;  the  artist  could  not  say  that  his  finest  piece  of 
workmanship  would  procure  hiin  a  meal ;  the  merchant  could  not 
say  that  his  stores,  loaded  with  the  wealth  of  India,  would  purchase 
for  him  a  peck  of  that  corn  ;  nay,  it  cannot  even  be  said  of  gold  or 
silver,  whether  considered  as  an  article  of  merchandise  or  a  circu- 
lating medium.  Hence  it  is,  I  say,  that  the  dependance  of  a  nation 
upon  foreit:n  commerce,  or  upon  manufacturing  arts  for  the  support 
of  its  population,  is  a  dangerous  expedient. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  feudal  times  to  see  the 
effect  which  foreign  commerce  and  luxuries  have  had  upon  the  si- 
tuation of  the  people.  The  lands  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  and 
must  always  be  in  a  civilized  country,  unequally  portioned  out  among 
the  inhabitants ;  but  the  produce  was  wholly  consumed  in  adminis- 
tering to  their  support.  The  tables  of  the  Barons  and  the  religious 
houses  were  never-failing  sources  to  the  poor  and  indigent — no  one 
had  an  interest  to  amass  wealth  for  any  other  purpose. 

I  am  aware  that  by  arraigning  the  policy  of  foreign  commerce  I 
am  treading  upon  dangerous  ground  ;  I  am  aware  that  without  ii  few 
countries  can  arise  to  any  great  degree  of  wealth  or  splendor,  and 
that  above  all.  Great  Britain  never  could.  But  my  object  has  been 
to  show  that  there  are  evils  attendant  upon  this  temporary  prospe- 
rity which  no  human  foresight  or  prudence  can  guard  against.  I 
have  further  wished  to  show  that  there  are  evils  attendant  upon 
society  in  whatever  situation  it  may  be  placed  ;  evils  wisely  ordained 
by  the  Almighty  to  convince  us  that  there  is  nothing  perfect  or  per- 
manent here  below.  There  is  another  inference  which  might  be 
drawn  from  the  state  of  mankind  generally — I  shall  merely  propose 
it  as  a  question.  Whether  the  design  of  the  Almiglity,  by  varying  the 
produce  of  different  countries,  and  thereby  making  them  in  a  great 
measure  dependant  upon  each  other,  was  not  ultimately  to  connect 
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the  inhabitants  of  the   earth  as  one  great  family  ?  and  Avliether  fo- 
reign commerce  and  emigration  will  not  at  length  have  this  effect  ? 
they  have  in  some  degree   already  united  the  most  distant  regions — 
we  see  the  sons  of  Europe  transported  into  Asia  and  America— we 
see  the  sons  of  Africa   toiling  in  the  New    World. 

After  what  I  have  said  it  will  be  seen  that  all  that  is  left  to  the 
rulers  of  nations  is,  of  two  evils  to  choose  the  legist.  Rosseau  says 
that  every  state,  vt'hich  from  its  peculiar  situation  has  no  resource 
but  war  or  commerce,  is  weak  in  itself.  I  have  endeavoured  to  chevr 
that  one  or  the  other  of  them  must,  sooner  or  later,  become  the  re- 
eource  of  every  State,  but  I  would  at  the  same  time  urge  that  they 
ought  to  be  the  last  resource.  And  woe  to  that  nation  which  employs 
them  both.  "  Nolo  eundem  populum,  imperatorem  et  portitoreia 
esse  terrarum,"  says  Cicero.  In  fact,  no  two  things  can  be  more  in- 
compatible one  with  the  other  than  war  and  commerce.  The  avo- 
cations of  trade,  the  luxury  attendant  on  it  which  pervades  one  class 
of  the  comnmnity,  and  the  distress  which  pervades  another,  enervate 
the  mind  and  render  it  unfit  for  warlike  pursuits.  And  the  expenses 
of  war  suit  not  the  frugality  that  is  necessary  to  the  permanency 
of  commerce.  Those  who  estimate  the  greatness  of  a  nation  by  its 
wealth  and  splendor,  those  wlio  regard  the  grandeur  of  the  few 
rather  than  the  happiness  of  the  many,  those  statesmen  of  the  day 
will  be  of  a  different  opinion.  If  I  wanted  a  country  to  have  a  short 
find  brilliant  career  I  would  say,  wage  war, — embark  in  commerce  : 
if  I  wanted  it  to  subsist  for  a  longer  period,  in  a  state  of  happy 
mediocrity,  in  that  state  in  which  Switzerland  seems  placed,  I  would 
say,  live  within  yourselves,  defend  your  territory,  and  give  every  fa- 
cility to  the  emigration  of  your  redundant  population. 

As  to  the  opinion  held  by  a  modern  writer  upon  this  subject,  that 
the  increase  of  population  in  a  country,  by  whatever  means  pro- 
duced, is  sufficiently  checked  by  want  and  the  diseases  attendant 
on  it,  which  necessarily  prevail  whenever  the  people  become  too 
numerous  for  their  means  of  support,  there  is  something  in  it  re- 
volting to  humanity.  And  surely  there  can  be  no  stronger  argu^ 
ment  against  the  policy  of  introducing  fictitious  wealth,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  it,  must  be  a  mere  fugitive  resource.  The  nation 
which  thus  seeks  to  aggrandize  itself,  can  only  be  compared  to 
those  cannibals  who  fatten  their  ov.'n  children  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  devouring  them. 
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Having  spoken  so  much  of  England,  I  am  led  by  a  natural  transition 
to  say  a  i'ew  words  concerning  Ireland.  It  is  thought  that  great  ad- 
vantage would  accrue  to  this  country,  from  making  it  a  more  extensive 
manufacturing  one.  That  it  would  introduce  wealth  and  prosperity 
for  some  time  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
it  would  terminate  in  aggravated  distress.  Whilst  Ireland  con- 
tinues an  agricultural  country  it  can  never  experience  those  vicissi- 
tudes to  which  England  has  been  subject.  But  it  is  at  the  same 
time  to  be  wished  that  the  agricultural  pursuits  were  extended  and 
improved.  In  the  uncultivated  lands  of  Ireland  are  sources  of 
wealth  and  employment  to  thousands.  Those  sources  ought  not  to 
remain  unproductive.  The  fisheries  of  Ireland  may  also  be  con- 
sidered a  source  of  native  wealth  to  which  encouragement  might, 
with  propriety,  be  given. 

I  confess  that  the  example  of  China,  lost  as  it  were  in  the  dark- 
ness of  antiquity,  would  seem  forcibly  to  make  against  all  that  I 
have  here  advanced. — China,  a  country  in  which  both  agriculture 
and  population  might  be  supposed  to  have  long  since  reached  its 
maxinumi  :*  a  country  living  wholly  within  itself;  a  country  wherein 
it  is  held  disgraceful  for  a  man  to  live  single ;  and  a  country  in 
which  foreign  commerce  and  emigration  are  both  discountenanced. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  conquest  of  the  Tartar  princes 
and  the  civil  wars  of  China,  have,  at  different  times,  depopulated 
-.,the  country.  And  it  is  calculated  that  the  building  of  the  great 
-iwall  destroyed  nearly  one  third  of  the  male  inhabitants.  Further- 
more, the  law  of  infanticide,  we  learn  from  father  Du  Ilalde,  prevail* 
there,  and  in  great  years  of  scarcity,  v\  hich  not  unfrequently  occiu', 
thousands  of  helpless  infants  are  abandoned  by  their,  parents. 

I  must  apologise  fur  having  extended  my  observations  far  beyond 
what  I  had  intended — the  subject  has  insensibly  led  me  on.  I 
.*ball.  conclude  it  by  sayiiig  that,  "  The  happiness  ^^ijid .apparent 
power  which  luxury  for  a  time  imparts  to  nations,  may  be  compared 
to  tho.se  violent  fevers,  from  which,  during  the  paroxisms,  the  pa- 
tient derives  an  astonishing  strength,  and  whiclij  seei:iji  to  augment 
his  powers  only  to  deprive  hira  at  once,'  when  the  fit  is  over,  both  of 
-^iiis  strength  and  his  hfe."  R.  N.K. 

'*  Accol-tJfng  to  a  stateftient  given  to  Lord    Macartney,  by  a   Chinese   3Iandaiin, 
taken    from  oae  of  the    public  offices    at  Pekin,    tiie    population    appeals , to    be 

SS.jjOOO.OuO  :  that  is,  nearly  -^57  persuiis  to  every  square  mik-.  It  niu-.t,  licWLver, 
be  remembered  tliut  the  groiuiU  tiirouglic.u't,  a  great  part  oi"  China,  produces  two  crops 
in  the  year. 
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LONGINUS  AND  BLAIR'S  LECTURES  ON  TASTE  AND 
THE  SUBLIME   CONTRASTED. 

(^Continued from  page  297.) 

When  a  song,  in  a  language  to  us  unknown,  is  sung  with 
sweetness,  power  and  modulation,  the  melody  is  the  only  fountain 
of  delight ;  but  should  the  exercise  of  the  rational  powers  have 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  words,  the  sentiments 
they  convey,  if  approved  of  by  the  natural  faculty,  will  become 
another  source  of  gratification.  In  fine,  if  one  of  those  plaintive 
and  pathetic  airs,  which  contribute  to  prevent  the  names  of  Scotland 
and  of  Ireland  from  merging  into  that  of  the  British  Empire,  be 
sounded  in  all  its  native  simplicity  upon  a  soft-toned  flute,  the 
Sensation,  according  to  the  diversity  of  tastes,  will  in  some  be 
rapturous ;  in  all,  agreeable.  Now,  let  a  crov/ded  band  give  to  it  all 
the  eddies  and  extraneous  volutions,  which  art  is  capable  of  creating, 
in  such  a  manner  as  now  and  again  to  meet  and  flow  with  the  natural 
current  of  the  tune,  none  but  those  whose  ears  are  by  habii  capa- 
citated to  collect  a  number  of  circling  variations  into  a  single  note  of 
the  simple  air,  will  derive  any  degree  of  satisfaction  from  the  per- 
formance. When  this  is  once  attained,  the  execution  evinced  b}'^ 
the  accurate  distinctness  of  each  particular  note,  and  by  the  artful 
running  of  a  number  of  them  into  a  single  expression,  will  become 
a  new  foundation  of  delight,  or  a  new  subject  of  the  taste. — Thus 
then  it  clearly  appears  that  reason  no  further  assists  the  taste  than 
by  bringing  to  its  notice  a  variety  of  objects,  and  submitting  them 
to  its  discretion  v^hich  it  will  approve  or  reject,  according  to  the 
immutable  laws  of  things  ordained  at  the  commencement  of  the 
world  by  the  great  Autlior  of  the  universe.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  it  is  our  intention  to  detract  from  the  merits  or  lessen  the  well? 
earned  reputation  of  Blair's  most  valuable  work.  He  felt  clearly, 
and  stated  elegantly,  the  advantages  derived  by  the  faculty  of  Taste 
from  that  of  Reason  ;  but  nothing  he  has  said  gives  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  these  advantages  v/ere  communi- 
cated. Blair  himself,  professing  with  the  benjgn  consideration  of  a 
_  real  critic  to  select  his  instances  of  languid  sentiment,  or  of  faulty 
style,  from  those  exalted  writers  whose  laurels  can  neither  be  withered 
by  time  nor  discoloured  by  envy,  furnishes  an  example  and  an 
excuse  to  any  person  who  ch(X)ses  to  exercise  his  faculties  in  de- 
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tecting  the  blemishes  and  correcting  the  errors  of  his  own  invaluable 
work.  Thus  warranted,  we  shall  proceed  to  examine  another  pro- 
position which  he  has  advanced  : — "  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
"  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  rude  unimproved  state  of  society 
"  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  strong  emotions  of  sublimity. 
"  The  genius  of  men  is  then  much  turned  to  admiration  and  aston- 
"  ishment,  meeting  with  many  objects  to  them  new  and  strong,  their 
"  imagination  is  kept  glowing,  and  their  passions  are  often  raised  to 
'*  the  utmost." — Was  every  individual  coeval  with  the  world,  it  would 
certainly  follow  that  the  novelty  of  nature  which  excited  his 
astonishment,  and  its  grandeur  which  forced  his  admiration  in  early 
youth,  should  subside  into  tranquillity  of  habit  after  the  lapse  of 
thousands  of  years.  Or  had  it  been  Blair's  intention  to  account  for 
the  greater  energy  of  youthful  emotions  above  those  of  age,  to 
explain  why  the  nascent  fire  of  the  Iliad  eclipsed  the  waning  light  of 
the  Odyssey,  it  would  be  abundantly  satisfactory  to  say,  "  The 
"  genius  of  men,  in  early  life,  is  much  turned  to  admiration  and 
"'  astonishment,  meeting  with  many  objects  to  them  new  and  strong, 
"  their  imaginations  are  kept  glowing,  and  their  passions  are  often 
."  raised  to  the  utmost."  But  to  account  in  this  manner  for  the 
prevalence  of  sublime  emotions  in  the  frst  ages  of  the  -world  is  to 
forget  that  many  generations  of  men  pass  through  all  gradations  of 
age,  from  "  mewling  infancy  to  second  childishness,"  whilst  nature 
unshrivelled  and  unimpaired,  still  maintains  the  freshness  of  her  morn- 
ing looks — it  is  the  same  as  to  imagine  that  the  improvements  of  society 
are  capable  of  making  the  appearance  of  this  globe  less  new  than  it 
otherwise  would  be  to  the  new  born  child.  On  the  contrary  if 
there  are  not  more  novelties  now  to  feed  the  hungry  curiosity  of  the 
youthful  mind  than  there  were  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  what 
have  men  been  doing  since?— where  are  their  mighty  discoveries  in 
the  sciences,  and  their  ingenious  inventions  in  the  arts?— That  the 
earlier  writers  abound  in  more  and  grander  images  of  sublimity  than 
have  been  exhibited  by  the  moderns  we  do  not  mean  to  deny;  but 
would  attribute  this,  not  to  the  greater  number  of  new  and  strong 
objscts  which  then  presented  themselves  to  notice,  but  partly  to 
their  jjaucity,  partly  to  their  coming  more  unexpectedly  upon  miiuls 
■not  prepared  for  them  by  a  previous  education,  and  partly  to  the 
greater  attention  then  bestowed  on  the  external  face  of  nature  than 
on  the  internal  workings  of  the  mind.     The  savage  Flascalano  con- 
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ceived  such  elevated  notions  of  Cortes  and  his  rapacious  followers, 
as  to  rank  them  among  the  Gods  of  Heaven,  not  because  they  were 
habituated  to  meet  with  manij  objects  to  them  netv  and  strong,  but 
because  the  presence  of  invulnerable  and  steel-clad  mortals,  ap' 
parently  possessed  of  command  over  thunder  and  lightning,  was  a 
fearful  innovation  on  the  sameness  of  a  barbarous  life.*  To  the 
indolent  Peruvians  the  laborious  fortitude  of  Pizarro  and  his  Spaniards 
was  a  phenomenon  strange  enough  to  call  forth  tlieir  humble  ado- 
ration. The  native  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts  of  South  America, 
bordering  on  the  rivers  Amazon  and  Oroonoko,  were  found  bj-^  the 
first  Europeans  who  penetrated  those  extensive  regions,  stupid, 
listless,  and  totally  destitude  of  curiosity.  Entire  days  did  they 
spend  in  a  single  posture,  without  either  moving  a  limb  or  uttering 
a  word  ;  but  the  strength  of  the  impression  which  novelty  could 
make  on  minds  habituated  to  torpor  and  quiescence,  is  proved  bj'^ 
the  extraordinary  vigilance,  sagacity  and  energy  displayed  whenever 
their  faculties  were  roused  to  execute  or  avoid  the  invasion  of  a 
hostile  ti'ibe.  In  short,  a  constant  solicitation  of  the  mind,  by 
unusual  objects,  must  keep  it  on  the  stretch,  and  thereby  relaxing 
its  tone  incapacitate  it  for  the  future  exertion  of  a  vigorous  effort. 
The  rare  occurrence,  therefore,  of  uncommon  events  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  world  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  mental  emotions 
then  were  more  overpowering  and  intense  than  they  are  at  present, 
and,  therefore,  why  there  was  more  sublimity  in  descriptions  then 
than  at  present.  To  the  same  effect  the  want  of  education  must 
have  contributed :  for  to  educate  is  to  fill  the  mind  by  premature 
description  with  a  number  of  facts,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  it 
could  never  have  progressed  by  its  own  unassisted  efforts.  This 
keeps  alive  that  restlessness  which  was  shewn  not  to  have  been  the 
state  of  mind  favourable  to  the  reception  of  the  strongest  emotions. 
In  the  present  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  when  all  the  informa- 
tion which  Hesiod  or  Homer  could  slowly  accumulate  by  personal 
observation  and  by  years  of  travel,  forms  perhaps  but  a  small  portion 


*  The  conceptions  under  -which  they  laboured  may  be  understood  from  their 
address  to  the  Spaniards. — '•  If  you  are  divinities  of  a  cruel  and  savage  nature,  we 
"  present  you  five  slaves,  that  you  may  drink  their  blood  and  eat  their  flesh  ;  if  you 
♦'are  mild  deities,  accept  an  offering  of  incense  and  variegated  plumes." — Robtjt- 
soh's  Hist;  Amer.  Vol.  2,  p.  48, 
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of  that  knowledge  with  which  the  mind   of  any  industrious  youth 
may  now  be  quickly   stored.     No  natural  object  or   event   oi  any 
dignity,  no  human  action   of  any   degree   of  merit  can  occur,  the 
admiration  at  which  is  not  smoothed  down  and  blunted  by  a  previous 
acquaintance   with  some   description  of   a  similar    scene    eitlier  in 
poetry  or  prose.     In  this  manner,  though  the  maturity  of  the  world 
presents  a  greater  variety  of  circumstances  and  objects  to  satisfy  the 
growing  mind,  than  the  monotony  of  the  first   ages   could  aiford, 
their  novelty  is  anticipated  by   education,  and   converted  into  the 
vulgarity  of  every-day  events.     To  a  Milton,  blinded  to  the  passing 
affairs   of  life,  or  an  untaught  Shakespeare,    it  is  (granted  to   dash 
aside  this  superficial  glass,  penetrate  the  internal  structure  of  com- 
mon-place appearances,    and  there  discover   food   for  achniration, 
exstacy  and  delight.     The  third  reason  we  assigned  for  the  itnposing 
air  of  grandeur  in  the  conceptions  of  the  earliest  writers,  was,  that 
they  were   not  distracted  by  solid  literature  and  deep  investigation 
of  causes  from  the  contemplation  of  the  glorious  effects  produced  by 
the   wonderous  operations  of  nature.     To  them  the  starry  host  ap- 
peared the  benign  protectors   of  benighted  mariners,  the  brilliant 
representations  of  deified  heroes,    or  the   blissful   mansions   of  the 
gods.     To  us  they  are  but  the  slaves  of  gravitation,  guided  by  fixed 
and  invariable  laws.     To  them  an  eclipse  of  the  great  luminaries  of 
the  world  was  a  portentious  omen  of  some  dire  misfortune  about  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  sons  of  men  by  the  incensed  Majesty  of  Heaven  ; 
with  us  it  only  confirms  a  laborious  calculation  on  periodic  times, 
and  is  the  intricate  result  of  the  simple  laws  of  motion.     Every  hill 
and  shady  grove  were  once  believed  to  be  the  favourite  haunts  of 
some  tutelary  deity ;  every  retired  valley  and  cooUng  fountain,  even 
each  particular  tree,  were  thought   to  share  the  divinity   of  some 
partial  god.     With  us,  indeed,  the  botanist  treads  the  most  savage 
retreats   of  nature,  but  it  is  to  range  under  genera  and  species  the 
mosses  and  shrubs  which  retire  into  those  lonely  scenes  from  the 
common  view   of  men.      Sterne,    who  had  the  most  extraordinary 
insight  into  the  natural  affections,  thought  the  following  sentence 
worthy  of   a  place  in  his  commentary : — •'  Ludovicus  Jacob   says 
**of  Ponus  de  Thiard,   who  was  both  a  bishop  and  a  poet,   that 
<*'  his.  erudition  was  too  universal  for  the  first,  and   too  profound  for 
*«  the  latter.'.'     In  like  manner,  when  the  general  erudition  of  an  age 
beconji^s  y^ry  |)rofound,  the  simplicity  .and  earnestness  which  produce 
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powerful  emotion  give  place  to  intricacies  of  thought,  and  laborious 
exertions  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  reader.  Having  stated 
some  objections  to  a  few  of  Dr.  Blair's  propositions,  we  now  revert 
with  considerable  pleasure  to  the  stjde  of  his  composition.  The 
soundness  and  smoothness  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
prompt  versatility  of  Longinus,  and  its  unambitious  art,  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  cool  philosophical  inquiry  into  which  the  reader 
is  insensibly  reduced.  How  much  he  was  disposed  to  sacrifice  to 
the  harmony  of  his  periods  may  be  readily  seen  from  the  following 
examples : — "  Even  in  the  deserts  of  America,  where  human  nature 
"  shews  itself  in  its  most  uncultivated  state,  the  savages  have  th.eir 
"  ornaments  of  dress,  their  war  and  their  death-songs,  their 
'^  harangues  and  their  orators."  One  of  the  words,  "  harangues  and 
orators,"  implies  the  other,  and  could  have  been  introduced  for  no 
other  purpose  but  that  of  giving  a  melodious  cadence  to  the  period. 
Again,  "  What  are  the  scenes  of  nature  that  elevate  in  the  highest 
•'  degree,  and  produce  the  most  sublime  sensations.  Not  the  gay 
"  landscape,  the  flowery  field,  or  the  flourishing  city,  but  the  hoary 
"  mountain,  or  the  solitary  lake,  the  aged  forest,  and  the  torrent 
"  tumbling  over  the  rock."  The  word  "  falling"  sinks  far  below  the 
dignity  of  the  place  it  holds,  and  is  entirely  deficient  in  expression, 
but  a  harsher  word  would  ruffle  the  majestic  flow  of  this  highly 
finished  sentence. 

Far   different  from  laborious   disquisition  and  subtle  reasonin"-  is 
the  rapid  succession  of  sentiments,  now  turbulent  and   grand,  then 
calm  and  pathetic,  excited  by  the  burning  pen  of  Longinus.     Not  a 
beauty  had  we  ever  admired  in  composition,  or  disgusting  deformity, 
that  he  did  not  with  his  wizard  pencil   summon  in  succession  to  our 
view.     His  admonition  to   be  careful  and  accurate  in  selecting  the   ' 
most  prominent  and  striking  incidents  of  a  scene,  will  bring  to  the  * 
muid  of  him,  who  has  ever  read  it,  Sallust's  animated  delineation  o^^ 
the  last  moments  of  a  daring  conspirator  :  -"  Catilina  vero  ionpe  a^'  ' 
"  suis  inter  hostium  cadnvera  repertus  est,  paullulum  etiam  spirans, 

•'  ferociamque  animi,  quam  habuerat  vivus,    in   vultu   retinens." '" 

This  short  sentence  comprises  an  entire  account  of  Catiline's  conduct?* 
in  the  fight.    He  had  made  his  way  far  beyond  the  line  of  his  daring 
accomplices;  he  fell  not  until  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  demoniac 
valour  many  of  the   defenders   of  their  counti-y,  and  even  in  the: 
pangs  oi"  deatli  retained  that  savage  viadictiveness  of  soul  whic^""' 
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dictated  to  his  followers  before  the  battle,  ."  cavete  ne  inulti  animam 
amittatis."  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that,  on  the  English  stage, 
the  reachless  courage,  the  remorseless  ambition  and  the  final  ferocity 
of  Richard  resemble  very  much  the  Catiline  of  Sallust.  This  power 
of  discriminating  the  striking  incidents  of  a  transaction  from  those 
which  are  unimportant  and  secondary,  enabled  Hume  to  describe 
with  solemn  dignity  the  approach  of  the  French  ambassador  to  our 
English  queen  after  the  odious  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  taught 
Robertson  in  his  Charles  V.  to  detail  with  the  utmost  pathos  the 
execution  of  the  generous  but  unhappy  Mustapha,  and  led  Tacitus 
to  dehneate  so  forcibly  the  death  of  the  noble  Thrasea,  that  the 
reader  almost  beholds  the  blood  spouting  from  the  veins  of  the 
patriot,  and  hears  him  address  the  officer  of  the  tyrant:  "Behold, 
"  young  man,  we  offer  a  libation  to  Jupiter,  the  deliverer ;  may  the 
"  Gods  avert  the  omen,  but  you  are  born  to  times  in  which  it  will 
"  be  necessary  for  you  to  strengthen  your  mind  by  examples  of 
*'  unshaken  firmness."  The  circumstance  of  nocturnal  lightning  has 
been  finely  introduced  by  Falconer  in  his  description  of  a  tempest- 
tost  vessel : 

"  Cimmerian  darkness  shade*  the  deep  around. 

Save  wlien  the  lightnings,  glancing  on  the  sight, 

Flash  through  the  gloom  a  pale  disastrous  light. 

Above  all  other  iVaiight  with  scenes  of  woe. 

With  grim  destruction  threatens  all  below. 

Beneath,  the  storm-lashed  surges  fearless  rise, 

And  wave  uprolled  on  wave  assails  the  skies  ; 

With  ever-floating  bulwark  they  surround 
'  .The  ship  half-swallowed,  in  the  black  profound. 
The  epithet  "  ever-floating  bulwark"  bestowed  upon  the  divided 
waves  is  not  only  quaint,  but  also  inculcating  a  notion  of  impreg- 
nability, has  a  considerable  effect  in  diminishing  the  apprehensions 
of  the  reader,  still  four  terrific  concomitants  of  a  storm  contribute 
to  the  grandeur  of  this  passage  :  "  Cimmerian  darkness,"  "  disastrous 
lightning,"  the  waves  essaying  the  gigantic  task  of  scaling  the 
lieavcns,  and  the  vessel  diving  to  the  ocean's  depth.  The  sentence 
in  which  the  elevation  of  the  waves  is  described,  "  wave  uprolled  on 
wave  assails  the  skies,"  is  considerably  bolder  than  that  of  Virgil, 
"Eluctusque  ad  sidera  tollit,"  and  less  bombastic  than  that  of 
Shakespeare,  "  the  sea  mountuig  to  the  welkin's  cheek,  dashes  the 
fire  out."     The  engulphing  of  a  vessel  between  two  mountainous 
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%vaves  has  been  handled  by  Virgil,  Falconer  and  Byron  in  somewhat 

a  different  manner : 

"  Hi  sunimo  in  fluctu  pendent,  his  unda  dehiscens, 

"  Terrain  inter  fiuctus  aperit,  fvyit  csstiis  arenis," — Virgil. 

"  Now  launching  headlong  down  the  horrid  vale, 

*'  She  hears  no  more  the  roaring  of  the  gale." — Falconer. 

"  'Twas  a  rough  night,  and  blew  so  stiffly  yet, 

"  That  the  sail  was  becalmed  between  the  seas."— Den  Juan,  2d  canto,  60. 

Virgil  seems  inferior  to  the  English  poets  by  mentioning  a  cir- 
cumstance, "furit  aestus  arenis,"  which,  even  had  it  been  true, 
would  be  very  unlikely  either  to  be  observed  by  the  affrighted  sailors, 
or  to  communicate  a  new  sensation  of  terror.  But  the  sudden  stillness 
produced  by  excluding  the  din  of  elemental  war,  ("  she  hears  no 
more  the  roaring  of  the  gale,")  as  well  as  the  sudden  quiescence  of 
the  fluttering  sails,  ("  the  sail  was  becalmed  between  the  seas,")  by 
giving  the  mariners  a  moment's  rest,  could  only  have  impressed  them 
more  forcibly  with  the  awful  horrors  of  their  situation.  The  effect 
ascribed  by  Longinus  to  phantasy  or  imagery,  is  "  that  the  speaker, 
"  through  enthusiasm  and  strength  of  passion,  appears  actually  to 
"behold  the  object  of  his  discourse,  and  even  submits  it  to  the 
"  contemplation  of  his  audience."  Perhaps  the  noblest  instance  of 
this  species  of  eloquence  in  any  language  is  the  "  air  drawn  daggei*" 
in  Macbeth,  which  entitles  Shakespeare  to  the  panegyric  pronounced 
by  the  Grecian  critic  on  Euripides,  "'£vr2v^'  l  TroiviTAi  xuto?  iihv,"  '■'to 

|<<p<o<«v,"     "bo    i<Po(.])Tc!.<r^ni    diiv  B-iKFoiaSxi  Kcii  TUg   ciKiiovTxg   ijvatfxijccrsv.''  — 

Another  most  striking  and  impressive  image  is  lost  and  degraded  in 
this  play  by  the  obstinate  adherence  of  the  stage  to  rule  and  anti- 
quated customs  ;  for  whilst  the  usurping  Thane,  surrounded  by  his 
nobles,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  banquet,  starts  with  convulsive  horror 
at  the  phantom  of  the  "  blood  boltered  Banquo,"  which  his  conscious 
guilt  had  conjured  to  his  view,  the  conception  is  disgraced  by  the 
obtru3ion  of  a  hideous  figure  on  the  scene,  exciting  in  some  prepos- 
terous mirth,  in  others  superstitious  terror,  and  burying  in  all  the 
moral  feeling  which  might  have  been  awakened  by  seeing  a  mur- 
derer's soul  torn  by  internal  furies.  As  if  also  it  were  easier  for  tlie 
audience  to  conceive  that  the  object  before  them  was  "  unreal 
mockery,"  than  that,  if  it  had  been  absent,  a  "shadow"  like  it  had 
presented  itself  with  every  appearance  of  reality  to  the  distracted 
soul  of  the  tyrant.     The  poet  wished  to  convey  to  the  minds  ef  the 
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spectators  what  the  subjects  were  which  agitated  the  bosoms  of  the 
guilty,  and,  therefore,  availed  himself  of  tlie  belief  in  ghosts  and 
other  atrial  entities  being  in  his  time  more  popular  than  at  present. 
Thus,  whilst  Richard  sleeps,  the  victims  of  his  ambition  flit  across 
the  stage,  one  of  whom  is  made  to  say,  "  Richard,  dream  on." — 
This  is  obviously  no  more  than  a  contrivance  to  account  for  the 
restlessness  and  agitation  of  the  sleeping  monarch.  The  "  horrible 
shadow"  of  Banquo  v/as  also  an  evident  contrivance  to  represent 
in  the  grossness  of  substance  the  fleeting  images  that  filled  the 
assassins  thoughts.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  author, 
had  he  lived  at  the  present  day,  would  have  left  to  the  thinking 
habits  of  the  people  the  office  and  satisfaction  of  conceiving  in  their 
minds,  what  he  was  forced  to  express  to  the  senses  of  his  less-refined 
contemporaries  ?  Euripides  is  praised  by  Longinus,  not  for  intro- 
ducing the  furies  on  the  stage  but  for  investing  them  with  reality  by 
the  energy  of  his  language,  which  evinces  a  greater  refinement  in  the 
Grecian  stage  than  the  wise  and  intellectual  modems  can  boast. 

The  intention  of  the  foregoing  observations  on  Falconer,  Shakes- 
peare, Robertson  and  Hume,  \vas  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the 
reflections  kindled  by  the  essay  of  the  ancient  critic,  and  to  contrast 
them  with  the  deep  disquisition  awakened  by  the  lectures  of  Blair. 
We  now  come  to  two  objections  advanced  by  the  latter  against  the 
former^  First,  he  charges  liim  with  having  affixed  no  definite 
meaning  to  the  word  sublime  ;  yet  it  is  defined  by  Longinus  in  the 
very  first  section,  "any  elevation  or  prominence  in  composition," 
and  is  afterwards  applied  with  the  strictest  propriety  to  several 
passages  which  agree  with  the  notion  of  beauty  rather  than  of  sub- 
limity as  distinguished  by  the  moderns.  Having  determined  to 
cultivate  the  various  excellencies  of  the  different  styles,  whether 
beautiful  or  pathetic,  terrific  or  grand,  he  comprehended  them 
under  the  general  appellation,  "  v-^p/Sy"  or  sublime,  and  therefore 
used  the  word  to  express  either  of  them  indifferently  whenever  they 
occurred.  A  reproof,  therefore,  for  his  not  having  restricted  the 
word  sublime  to  that  narrow  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  moderns 
is  perfectly  unreasonable.  The  profundity  of  knowledge,  closeness 
of  research  and  precision  of  reasoning  among  the  moderns  have 
compelled  them  to  confine  within  extremely  narrow  limits  many 
scientific  words  amongst  the  ancients.  All  that  can  be  said  with 
ftiirncss  therefore,  is,  not  that  the  older  vrriters  were  wrong,  but 
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those  of  later  date  are  more  precise.     The  sources  of  sublimity  in 
composition  are,  according  to   Longinus,  five  in  number:    1st,  A 
boldness  and  grandeur  of  thought.     2d,  The  proper  use  of  the  pa- 
thetic.    3d,  A  skilful  application  of  figures.     4th,  A  choice  of  lan- 
guage  and    the  use  of  tropes.     5th,    The  dignity  of  the  periods. 
"  The  last  three,"  says  Blair,  in  the  objection  which  we  proposed  to 
examine,  '*  should  be  introduced  rather  in  a  system  of  rhetorick, 
than  in  a  treatise  on  sublimity."    Now  let  us  examine  his  own  defini- 
tion of  the  sublime :  "  The  true  sense  of  sublime  writing  undoubt- 
edly is  such  a  description  of  objects  or  exhibition  of   sentiments, 
Avhich  are  themselves  of  a  sublime  nature  as  shall  give   us  strong 
impressions   of  them."     Here  besides  the  innate   greatness  of  the 
thing  described,   a  powerful  descriptive  faculty  which  is  implied  in 
the  last  three  sources  of  sublimity   mentioned  by  Longinus  is   also 
required.       A   treatise   on    sublime   writing   would   be   extremely 
lame  and  defective  without   including  those  three  fountains  of  per- 
fection ;  for  it  is  the  writer's  skill,  evinced  by  the  force  of  his  lan- 
guage, propriety  of  figures,  and  adaptation  of  his   periods  to  the 
nature   of  the  subject,  combined   with  the    grandeur  of  the  sub- 
ject itself,  that  elevates  the  reader's  soul  to    the  strongest  degree 
of  assimilation   and  the  highest  pitch  of  extasy.      Let   us  place 
another    of   Blair's  sentences   and   one  of  his  most   favourite  ex- 
amples of  sublimity  beside  each  other  : — "  If  it  shall  be  enquired 
what   are   are  the  proper  sources    of  the  sublime,  my  answer  is, 
that  they  are  looked  for  every   where  in    Nature.      It  is  not   by 
hunting  after  tropes  and  figures  and  rhetorical  assistances,  that  we 
can  expect  to  produce  it ;  no :  it  stands  clear,  for  the  most  part,  of 
these  laboured  refinements  of  ai"t."     The  example  is  from   Ossian  : 
"  As  Autumn's  dark  storms  pour  from  two  echoing  hills,  so  toward 
each  other  approached  the  heroes  ;  as  two  dark  streams  from  high 
rocks  meet  and  mix  and  roar  in  the  plain,  loud,  rough,  and  dark 
in  battle,  met  Lochlin   and  Innisfail.     Chief  mixed  his  strokes  with 
chief  and  man  with  man,  steel  clanging  sounded  on  steel,  helmets 
are  cleft  on  high.     Blood  spouts  and  smokes  around.     As  the  trou- 
bled noise  of  the  ocean  when  roll  the  waves  on  high  ;  as  the  last 
peal  of  the  thunder  of  Heaven,  such  is  the  noise  of  battle.     The 
groans  of  the  dying  spread  over  the  hills,  it  was  like  the  thunder 
of  night  when  the  clouds  burst  on  Cona,  and  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek 
at  once  on  the  hollow  wind."     "  Never,"  says  Blair,  "  were  images 
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of  more  awful  sublimity  employed  to  heighten  the  terror  of  battle." 
No  where,  we  would  add,  does  the  whole  artillery  of  Rhetorick 
play  in  such  quick  succession  to  involve  the  reader  in  the  smoke 
and  tumylt  of  the  fight.  The  metaphors  contained  in  the  roaring 
of  the  waters,  smoking  of  the  blood,  and  calling  the  armies  by  the 
names  of  their  respective  countries  Lochlin  and  Inisfail.  The  similes 
from  all  the  elements  crowded  on  each  other,  the  omission  of  con- 
junctions, and  the  noble  image  of  the  conclusion  by  which  the  groans 
of  the  dying  are  converted  into  the  shrieks  of  ghosts,  bear  ample 
testimony  of  the  nobility  of  that  genius,  which  enumerated  those 
engines  among  the  sources  of  sublimity  in  writing. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  Longinus  seems  to  possess  the  stronger 
claim  on  our  regard  and  veneration,  not  only  because  he  excites  a 
state  of  mind  more  likely  to  conceive  and  express  a  sublime  thought 
than  his  modern  rival,  but  also  because  the  latter  does  not  conduct 
the  metaphysical  enquiry  which  he  institutes,  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. The  Grecian  critic  is  at  once  bold  and  circumspect,  warm 
but  judicious,  whilst  the  Scottish  writer  is  elegant  but  not  im- 
posing ;  cool  and  calculating,  yet  not  secure  in  liis  principles  nor 
correct  in  his  deductions.  The  latter,  to  use  a  homely  simile,  is  like 
a  calm  spectator  of  a  game  at  cricket  or  other  feat  of  activity,  who 
at  leisure  discusses  to  his  neighbour  the  manner  in  which,  and  the 
time  at  which  each  exertion  should  be  made,  but  coming  to  execute 
them  himself  would  be  found  somewhat  deficient  in  the  requisite 
agility.  The  former  boldly  enters  the  game  and  as  well  by  his  ener- 
getic example  as  by  his  skilful  precepts  at  once  animates  and  in- 
structs the  emulation  of  the  surrounding  youth.  Whoever  in  the 
cause  of  innocence,  or  the  prosecution  of  a  hardened  culprit,  would 
kindle  with  indignation,  or  in  pity  melt  an  audience  ;  whoever  would 
fire  the  senate  to  shield  their  country's  glory,  or  rein  in  the  bois- 
terous passions  of  a  multitude,  will  find,  in  Longinus,  regulations 
for  the  thrifty  management  of  his  intellectual  stores,  and  yet  ample 
incitement  to  their  generous  expenditure.  To  him  who  would  calmly 
pursue  a  philosophical  enquiry,  who  would  prefer  the  active  indo- 
lence of  theoretic  speculation  to  the  energetic  bustle  of  public  life. 
Dr.  Blair  furnishes  matter  for  investigation,  a  tranquilizing  train 
of  thought  and  a  stile  of  composition  always  even-flowing  and 
harmonious. 

D.  M'G. 
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CRITICAL  REMARKS  ON  SHELL Y'S  POETRY. 

We  have  been  deterred  from  before  noticing  Mr.  Shelly 's  poems 
by  the  obvious  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  it  is  not  without  some  feel- 
ings of  dread  that  we  now  approach  them.  Some  credit  has,  we 
hope,  been  given  us  for  the  manner  in  which  we  have  generally 
spoken  of  young  poets  :  we  have  done  the  little  we  could  to  encou- 
rage and  animate  them  to  exertion.  We  have  ventured  to  speak  of 
more  than  one  of  the  number,  as  if  he  had  already  attained  that 
fame,  which  it  is  idle  to  suppose  can  be  won  without  earnest  and 
continued  labour ;  but  if  our  praises  have,  at  times,  been  exagge- 
rated, they  have  always  been  suggested  and  justified  by  circum- 
stances of  high  promise — by  something  in  the  character  of  the  poet 
or  the  poem  that  claimed  affectionate  sympathy.  Young  critics, 
we  declined  assuming  the  fastidious  tone  which  characterises,  and 
renders  contemptible,  most  of  the  periodical  criticism  of  bur  day, 
and  which  must  prevent  its  becoming  valuable  even  as  a  register  of 
contemporary  opinion.  It  is,  indeed,  painful  to  us  to  speak  otherwise 
than  in  the  language  of  encouragement :  we  know  as  well  as  Cole- 
ridge the  value  of  literary  prais'e,  and  agree  with  him  that  suppress- 
ing one  favorable  opinion  of  a  M'ork  is  an  act  of  positive  injustice. 
Now  the  fact  is,  we  think  unfavorably  of  Mr.  Shelly ;  we  think  his 
talents  unworthily  devoted  to  evil  purposes  in  his  imitations  ; — and, 
let  him  account  for  the  fact  as  he  will,  all  his  poetry  is  imitative. 
We  see  little  else  than  an  eloquent  use  of  language,  wild  and  rhap- 
sodical declamation :  this  very  common  accomplishment  is,  no  doubt, 
a  valuable  one,  but  while  we  are  listening  to  this  orator,  we  are  often 
tempted  to  enquire  what  is  the  subject  of  his  discourse.  We  feel 
that  he  has  told  us  nothing,  and  has  nothing  to  tell  us  :  we  would 
rest  the  decision  of  the  question — is  Mr.  Shelly  a  poet,  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  whatever  excitement  may  be  felt  during  the  perusal 
of  his  works,  not  one  line  of  them  remains  on  the  ear  when  we  have 
closed  the  volume ;  and  of  all  the  gorgeous  images  with  which  they 
are  loaded,  scarcely  one  is  retained  in  the  memory. 

It  does  not  strike  us  as  a  task  by  any  means  difficult  to  colour  the 
cold  speculations  of  Godwin  with  the  language  of  poetry,  though 
we  think  such  subjects  would  be  avoided  by  a  poetical  mind.  That 
a  state  of  society  may  be  imagined  in  which  men  will  be  "  kingless, 
and  tribeless,  and  nationless/'  we  admit;  and  even  feel  that  the  con- 
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ception  has  an  imposing  and  sublime  appearance,  in  tlie  same  way 
that  the  idea  of  utter  desolation  is  sublime  ;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  these  notions  are  put  forward  by  Mr.  Shelly,  with  avowed 
admiration  of  the  consequences  he  expects  to  result  from  their  being 
applied  to  the  test  of  experience.    Now  we  must  continue  to  believe 
that  such  views  are  likely  to  lessen  the   exercise  of  the  domestic 
charities  ;  that,  when  no  adequate  object  is  offered  to  the  affections, 
they  will,  being  left  without  a  support,  droop  and  die  in  the  heart. 
We  believe  that  man's  duty  here  is  something  different  from  compar- 
ing phantoms  with  phantoms  ;   and   that   whatever   his  talents,    or 
whatever  his  professed  object  may  be,  no  man  is  justified  in   giving 
to  the  world  wild  and  crude   notions,  the  first  effect  of  which,  if  re- 
duced to  practice,  would  be  the  overthrow  of  all  existing  institutions, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  waste  and  howling  wilderness— the  revo- 
lutionary Eden,  of  which  the  uncontrolled  passions  of  men  are  to  be 
protecting   angels.     The  facility  with  which   this  new  philosophy  re- 
moves the  possibility  of  crime,  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  parts  of 
the  theor}'.  Murder,  as  we  still  call  it,  is  innocent,  for  it  is  but  divert- 
ing a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  their  present  channel,   and  the  dead 
body  is  soon   converted  into  living  beings   happier  many  times   than 
man.     Adultery,    as   Leigh  Hunt  proved,  is  founded  only  on   the 
custom  of  marriage  ;  and  who  is   there  that  does  not  see  we  will 
get  rid  of  it  at  once   by  abolishing  that  odious  tyranny  ?     Incest  is 
but  a  name  ;  we  suppose  it  a  crime  merely  from  vulgar  prejudices, 
which,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  cannot  exist,  as  when  marriage  is 
removed,  the  degrees  of  relationship  will  seldom  be  strictly  ascer- 
tained.    All  those  duties,  the  neglect  of  which  sometimes  occasions 
a  little  uneasiness  to  us  at  present,  will  no  longer  be  required  of  man  : 
prayer  is  done  away  with,  for  we  are  to  live  without  a  God  in  the 
world :  and  repentance  is  quite  idle,  for  there  will  be  no  longer  any 
sin,  or  if  evil  is  supposed  to  continue  how  can  repentance  alter  the 
past  ?  and  of  the  future  we  know  nothing.    Such  is  the  creed  of  the 
enlightened  friends  of  humanity ;  such  are   the  opinions  on  man's 
nature  and  destiny,  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  "  Prometheus 
unbound" — the  dreams  of  this  enthusiast. 

The  fact  is,  however  we  may  wish  to  conceal  it,  that  infidelity  has 
been  long  striking  its  roots  deep  and  wide — that  its  buds  and 
blossoms  are  now  shining  out  in  rich  luxuriance.  A  few  years 
ago  we  could  have  pointed  with  pride  to  the  poetical  literature  of 
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England : — voluminous  as  are  the  works  of  Scott,  Wordsworth  and 
Southey,  and  all  the  other  great  men  worthy  to  be  named  with  them, 
there  was  not  a  single  line  in  their  writings  which  could  have  wounded 
the  chastest  ear  :  but  read,  as  they  have  been  of  course  by  every  one, 
they  have  taught  the  world  their  language ;  and  the  manufacture  of 
poetry  has  become  a  trade — a  poor  and  dishonest  one.  The  ad- 
mirers even  of  Lord  Byron  seem  to  be  well  aware  that  he  is  very 
indifferent  to  any  thing  but  the  sale  of  his  works.  The  poison  he 
now  sells  is  prepared  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of  most  other 
quacks — with  him  religion  is  a  joke :  with  Shelly,  atheism  is  a  prin- 
ciple. We  are  afraid  to  pursue  our  remarks  further,  as  we  cannot, 
of  course,  consent  to  make  our  pages  instrumental  in  the  circulation 
of  the  passages  which  justify  these  remarks. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Shelly 's  poetry  as  imitation :  this  is  a 
severe  charge,  for  it  is  easily  made,  idly  repeated,  and  with  difficulty 
repelled : — in  writers  of  the  same  age  a  resemblance  will,  perhaps, 
necessarily  exist ;  nothing  is  more  common  than  coincidences  of 
thought  and  expression  between  writers  in  such  circumstances  as 
preclude  the  supposition  of  imitation  :  passages  of  striking  similarity 
ai-e  found  in  Homer  and  the  Hebrew  poets  ;  but  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  resemblance  on  which  we  found  our  accusation,  to  us  Mr.  Shelly 
appears  in  his  poetry,  like  a  man  speaking  in  a  foreign  language, 
translating  his  thoughts  into  a  dialect  in  which  he  does  not  think — 
writing  under  the  inspiration  of  ambition  rather  than  of  genius  or 
feeling.  His  success,  if  he  finally  does  succeed,  will  justify  Johnson's 
definition  of  poetical  genius,  which  he  speaks  of  as  the  accidental 
direction  of  general  talents  to  that  particular  pursuit.  We  write 
hastily,  and  are  not  satisfied  that  our  meaning  has  been  clearly  ex- 
pressed ;  but  in  these  compositions  it  seems  to  us  that  poetical  em- 
bellishments are  often  heavily  laid  on  over  conceptions  essentially 
vmpoetical,  which  would  not  actually  have  excited  them  ;  that  in 
all  his  pofetry  he  is  thinking  of  some  other  poet  with  whom  he  is 
mentally  comparing  himself,  that  the  best  passages  remind  us  of 
better  in  Wordsworth,  or  Byron  or  iEschylus,  which  have,  we  feel, 
originated  those  in  Shelly ;  yet  while  we  write  down  the  opinion,  'w<i 
feel  it  very  probable  that  his  active  mind  is  engaged  in  compositions 
that  will  refute  all  our  decisions — ^be  it  so. 
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For  the  reasons  Ave  have  alluded  to,  and  because  our  limits  will 
not  permit  a  particular  analysis,  we  have  forborne  to  give  extracts ; 
the  following  short  poems,  however,  may  convey  some  general  idea 
of  his  style. 

THE  CLOUD. 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noon-day  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  birds  every  one, 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under, 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 
I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast : 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white. 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublhne  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowers, 

Lightning,  my  pilot,  sits. 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder. 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits ; 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea  ; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills. 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  spirit  he  loves,  remains  : 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  Heaven's  blue  smile, 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 
The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailicig  rack. 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead- 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag. 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle  aht,  one  moment  may  sit 
In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea  bencatli 

Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love. 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 
From  the  depth  of  Heaven  above. 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest, 
As  stilf  as  a  brooding  dove. 
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That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden. 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  ray  fleece-like  floor. 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn  ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet. 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof. 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee. 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high. 

Are  each  paved  with  tlie  moon  and  these. 
I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone. 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim, 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape. 

Over  a  torrent  sea. 
Sunbeam  proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof. 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow. 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  by  my  chair, 

Is  the  million-coloured  bow  ; 
The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colours  wove, 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 
I  am  the  dauther  of  earth  and  water. 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky  ; 
I  passs  through  the  pores  of  ocean  and  shores ; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain  when  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  Heaven  is  bare. 
And  the  winds  and  sunbfams  with  their  convex  gleams. 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  the  air. 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  cenotaph. 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb 

I  rise  and  unbuild  it  again. 

TO  A  SKYLARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blighte  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 
That  from  Heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
111  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 
Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  vvingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 
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In  the  golden  lightning 

Ot  the  sunken  sun. 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightning, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run  ; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  Heaven, 
In  the  broad  day-light 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 
Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere. 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear, 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 
All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare. 
From  one  lonely  cloud, 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  Heaven  is  over- 
flowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  tiiee  ? 
From  rainbow-clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see, 
As  from  thy  presence  showtirs  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought. 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy,  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not. 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower. 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
-    Soul  in  secret  hour, 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  whieh  overflows  her  bower. 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from  the 
view  : 

Li  ke  a  rose  unbowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 
'Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy-winged 
thieves : 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  flowers,  ' 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass : 
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Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine  ; 
I  have  never  lieard. 
Praise  of  love  or  wine, 
That  panted  foith  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  Hymenasal, 

Or  triumphal  chaunt. 
Matched  with  thine,  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt, 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  tliere  is  some  hidden  want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of- thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  ? 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  ignorance  of  pain? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Langour  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee : 
Thou  lovest ;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep. 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  di-eaai. 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  chrystal  stream  ? 

We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tL'll  of  saddest  thought 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear; 
If  we  were  things  born 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
1  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound. 
Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorr.er  of  the  ground  ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  hruiu  must  know. 
Such  harmonious  madness 
from  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  would  libten  then  as  I  am  listeuiiig  now. 
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^"H'-'Tiri^doNi'EsTE!!)  Election,   or  CouRTlEW{^P«aii»^s^*'  .^  ? 

■•■    ■  -  A  Novel,   by  A.  M.  Ennis,   -'^^Az  5:?.  3..  i.yj-.    .•  ;; 

.^  3  vols.  8vo.  London. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  Novels  ;  they  are  hourly  increasing,  and 
the  difficulty  of  succeeding  in  that  species  of  writing  is  increasing 
also,  for  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  a  gradual  improvement  will  ap- 
pear in  each  succeeding  effort :  on  the  contrary,  a  degeneracy  is  but 
too  apparent  if  we  only  turn  our  eyes  to  the  instances  of  this  country. 
Common  life  is  the  source  from  whence  Novel  writing,  as  well  as 
Comedy,  takes  its  subject  and  its  incidents ;  and  as  these  are  open  to 
every  observer,  almost  the  first  attempt  of  every  youthful  performer 
on  the  stage  of  letters  is  as  a  novellist,  and,  from  this  cause,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  trace  the  failures  which  are  but  too  common  to  that 
class.  Another  very  strong  cause  is  a  misconception  of  the  means 
to  excite  that  interest  which  is  so  indispensable  a  requisite  to  a  ficti- 
tious story;  and  this  is,  an  injudicious  choice  of  the  characters  whom 
the  author  intends  to  figure  in  his  performance.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
give  instances :  in  almost  every  such  work  they  are  either  overdrawn 
or  misrepresented  ;  and  when  we  read  of  virtue  so  original  as  to  meet 
no  parallel,  of  beauty  such  as  never  beamed  upon  a  vulgar  eye, 
of  perfection  beyond  the  lot  of  mortality,  or  of  failings  and  eccen- 
tricities ludicrously  aggravated,  and  of  passions  and  vices  too  diabo- 
lical to  be  embodied  in  earthly  shapes,  we  are  apt  to  throw  bye,  in 
dissatisfaction  or  disgust,  the  book  which  would  only  impose  upon  us 
and  cheat  us  of  our  senses.  Moreover,  we  look  for  some  return  for 
our  trouble  in  toiling  through  volumes  to  the  end  of  of  a  story ;  and 
when  the  moral  that  would  be  inculcated  is  placed  beyond  our  reach, 
it  is  but  little  comfort  that  the  curtain  falls  upon  some  jicene.,.g,f 
coronation,  or  nuptials  of  superhuman  felicity.  ,.,i~.     (,(,.,., 

.-  The  Novel  under  consideration  is  of  the  general  class  ;  and  when 
we  hear  of  the  elegant,  noble-minded,  and  virtuous  FrederickO'Moore, 
who,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  is  left  in  charge  of  too  amiable 
and  too  interesting  a  family,  who  undergoes  distresses  with  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  heroism,  and  by  the  best  qualities  of  a  highly  cul- 
tivated mind  becomes  the  centre  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moves, 
attracting  universal  love  and  admiration,  we  are  prepared  to  meet 
a  counterpart  for  this  piece  of  perfection,  and  we  feel  happy  that  the 
open-hearted  and  lovelyEmilyVandeleur  is  all  his  heart  could  wish  for* 
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But  it  has  a  further  claim  upon  pur  attention,  for  with  observation 
not  usual  to  be  found,  it  details  with  all  the  preciseness  of  techni- 
cality the  history  of  a  contested  election.    We  may  also  depend  upon 
the  truth  of  the  sketch,  for  the  necessary  quantity  of  bustle  and  bri- 
bery, of  canvassing  and  company,  and  planning  and  polling,  with 
the  other  et-casteras  of  such  a  picture  are  thrown  into  their  proper 
places.     The  demoralising  effect  that  overstraining  ambition  works 
upon  the  rustic  mind,  is  also  faithfully  represented.     But  as  the  same 
cause  must  operate  in  the  same  manner,  and  enterprising  spirits  will 
be  still  found  to  aim  at  offices  and  honors,  so  long  as  the  legislature 
of  the  country  shall  continue  to  hold  out  the  same  inducements,  it 
is  needless  to  rail  against  an  evil  which  we  cannot  remedy.     There 
aire  also  interspersed  through  the  volumes  some  excellent  thoughts 
upon   the  condition  of  this  country,  and  the  unpatriotic  absentee  is 
deservedly  reprobated  for  impoverishing  and  distressing  the  place 
of  his  birth  ;  but  this  is  an  hardship  p'e  must  still  deplore  while  riches 
supply  the  means  to  gratify  caprice,  and  the  spirit  of  benevolence  is 
sacrificed  to  luxury,  until  checked  by  the  interposing  hand  of  power. 
But  what  best  pleased  us  through  the  course  of  the  work  was  the 
patriotism  it  evinces  and  the  attempt  to  describe  Irish  character  ;  we 
must  say  attempt,  for,  though  the  \vriter  has  given  some  traits  of  the 
lower  classes,  they  are  too  limited  and  too  unvaried  to  stand  for  ge- 
neral characteristics.    It  is  not  sufficient  to  represent  our  countrymen 
merely  good  natured  and  hospitable,  easy  under  injuries,  but  impa- 
tient of  insult ;  or  our  language  as  one  monotonous  dialect  of  broadly 
pronounced  vowels,  or  unmeaning  particles  "ewiire/j/."     Such  a  des^ 
cription  can  go  but  a  very  short  way  to  impress  strangers  with  that 
quickness  of  penetration — that  softness  of  feeling — that  ingeniously- 
passive  perverseness  we  can  sometimes  evince  if  urged  against  onr 
will— that   spontaneous   docility   of  "submitting   to  any  constraining 
mould — that  deep  sense  of  gratitude  and  proneness  to  passion — in 
fact;  those  most  opposite  qualities  that  not  unusually  in  their  extremes 
characterise  our  national  habits ;  or  that  strength  of  expression-^- 
'that  sTirewdness  of  remark -^and  pertness  to  the  purpose  for  which 
our  language  is  so  remarkable.    And  yet  such  is  the  mutilated  manner 
in  whicb  our  own  countrymen  but  too  often  represent  us  :  *'  a  nate 
clanebrtqfii^^gassoon"vi'tt^2iek\x\\  as  thick  as  his  brogues,  and  as 
little  sense  as  manners,  or  chattering  with  the  most  forward  petulance 
in  the  incongruous  nonsenpe  of  some  ready-made  bulls  is  all  tlije 
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character  that  Irish  writers  can  give  to  Irisli  youth ;  as  if  the  only 
way  to  make  up  for  their  want  of  observation  or  absolute  ignorance 
were  to  mahgn  their  countrymen.  While  men  of  ability  and  experience 
think  the  subject  too  mean  for  consideration  ;  or,  if  tliey  ever  favor 
it  v/ith  a  thought,  it  is,  as  of  a  tie  they  would  wish  to  be  rid  of,  or 
some  speculative  point  of  which  they  can  only  make  a  conjecture. 
But  we  think  the  time  not  very  far  distant  when  the  legends  of  our 
country  and  our  national  character  may  be  deemed'  deserving  of  no 
less  attention  and  candid  delineation  than  those  of  Scotland,  and 
by  as  clever  observers.  In  the  mean  time  we  cannot  withhold  our 
praise  from  such  writers  who,  sacrificing  prejudice  to  truth,  have  set, 
and  are  novy  setting  the  example  ;  and  we  shall  never  let  slip  the 
agreeable  opportunity  of  dealing  the  deserved  meed  upon  any  effort, 
how  weak  soever  or  unpromising  it  may  appear,  which  may  seem 
directed  to  so  desirable  an  end. 

In  this  lies  the  principal  merit  of  the  Novel  before  us ;  for  the 
story  though  pretty  well  conducted  is  by  no  means  of  such  interest 
as  to  lure  on  the  loiterer  ;  and  the  incidents,  if  so  we  are  to  call  them, 
are  not  marked  enough  in  their  nature  to  arrest  the  attention  during 
the  journey  through  three  volumes. 

The  writer's  views  on  the  state  of  Ireland  are  generally  correct, 
and  mav  be  collected  from  the  followin<i : 

"  The  reason  is  obvious,  Sir ;  our  governors  knew  little,  and  seldom  acquired 
much  more  extensive  knowledge  of  our  particular  character,  customs,  and  manners; 
party  is  halunccd  against  party,  to  preserve  ovtward  tranquility  :  hence  arise  mutual 
discontent  and  mutual  heart-burnings,  ending  in  general  discord.  The  men  of 
large  properties,  whose  influence  should  be  e?icrtcd  to  remedy  those  evils,  and  whose 
time,  fortune,  and  talents  should  be  used  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their  native 
soil,  aggravate  the  mischief  tenfold-  by  living  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  pursue  their 
schemes  of  private  aggi-audisement  or  private  pleasure,  more  to  their  advantage  or 
more  to  their  taste :  how  far  they  may  succeed  time  will  discover ;  independent 
happiness  or  independent  prosperity  is  not  permitted  to  man  to  enjoy— it  is  the 
invariable  law  of  nature,  that  in  injuring  or  benefiting  others  we  injure  or  benefit 
ourselves.  The  mischief  resulting  from  an  absentee  aristocracy  we  have  felt,'  and 
every  day  more  bitterly  feel  ;  the  tide  of  evil  will  naturally  return  to  the  source 
from  whence  it  originally  flowed,  and  leave  the  proprietors  of  a,  deseried  land  a 
rfrsi'r/  for  theiir  inheritance.  That  the  ignorant  and  uninfonncd  Irishman  should 
impute  those  complicated  sources  of  oppression  wholly  to  the  introduction  of  the 
English  goverunieut  into  this  country,  cannot  surprise  you,  when  aware,  as  you 
must  be,  how  wholly  the  uninformed  Englishman  ascribes  all  Our  misfortunes  to 
our  natural:  ferocity  of  character,  and  considers  us  as  a  half-civilized  peb'pl^'  devoia' 
of  cpjatiiQji  sfKSf J  tliough  abounding  in  evil  passions  and  propensUies.""     '    "'*^'"^ 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  story  :  — 

Major  Vandeleur,  the  son  of  an  English  courtier,  is  arrived  at 
Mount  Emily,  the  seat  of  his  uncle,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  him- 
self candidate  for  the  representation,  from  which  circumstance  the 
Novel  takes  its  name.  We  are  led  on,  through  all  tlie  mysteries  of 
electioneering,  as  we  before  remarked,  through  the  histories  of 
fashionables  genteely  told  and  some  Irisheisms  not  quite  in  character, 
to  the  history  of  two  lovers.  For  his  amiable  diKposition,  his 
genteel  family,  but  most  of  all  for  the  love  the  Irish  peasantry  bear 
him,  Frederick  O'Moore  becomes  an  inmate  at  Mount  Emily  for  the 
time  of  the  election.  Emily  Vandeleur  and  her  cousin  the  Major 
are  paired  by  their  fathers  for  personal  considerations ;  but  the  young 
lady,  like  many  others,  consulting  her  own  inclination,  takes  it  into 
her  head  to  fall  in  love  with  Frederick,  who  is  under  many  obliga- 
tions to  her  father.  In  consequence  of  their  congeniality  of  tempers, 
a  mutual  attachment  grows  between  them,  unheeded  either  by  father 
or  intended  husband,  the  former  unsuspecting  of  such  ingratitude 
from  Frederick,  and  the  latter  negligent  of  his  prize  from  certainty 
of  success. 

"  Einily'stoo  obvious  preference  of  Frederick  afforded  much  private  laughter  to  the 
Miss  Cravens,  and  excited  some  spleen,  and  even  jealousy,  in  Captain  Mangin's 
bosom,  as  an  unaccountable  failure  in  his  hitherto-unrivalled  success  in  securing 
imiversal  admiration,  bnt  was  regarded  with  perfect  indifference  by  Major  Vande- 
leur ;  her  hand  and  fortune  were  to  be  his ;  her  heart  therefore  she  might  dispose 
of  as  slie  pleased  ;  that  was  an  affair  in  which  he  had  no  concern,  as  the  only  feel- 
ings he  indulged  towards  her  were  those  of  contempt  and  dislike,  for  having  come 
into  the  world  to  deprive  him  of  his  uncle's  estate,  except  on  terms  which  precluded 
any  chance  of  a  farther  accession  of  rank  and  fortune,  that  however  little  enjoyed, 
was  not  the  less  eagerly  coveted." 

"  Emily's  predilection  in  favour  of  Frederick  gave  rather  more  uneasiness  to  her 
uncle,  whose  Knowledge  of  the  world,  and  naturally  excellent  understanding,  had 
taught  him  to  give  women  their  due  weight  in  society,  and  therefore  anxious  that 
hisncice  should  be  his  daughter-in-law  as  willingly  as  she  must  certainly  ;  but  as 
he  could  not  venture  a  hint  of  such  a  suspicion  to  his  brother  till  he  no  longer 
required  Frederick's  services,  he  contented  himself  with  privately  warning  Iiis  son 
to  be  more  on  his  guard  in  his  treatment  of  his  cousin,  and  take  more  pains  to 
secure  her  heart  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  redoubling  his  own  attention  to  Frederick, 
to  throw  him  off  his  guard,  and  allow  him  with  every  resemblance  of  probability, 
to  assure  his  brother  that  he  had  never  entertained  a  suspicion  on  the  subject  till  the 
period  he  intended  to  use  it  as  a  pretence  for  foraentinsj  a  quarrel  between  him  and 
Frederick,  which  he  knew  vvould  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  his  suspecting 
him  of  conduct  he  would  consider  so  ungrateful  and  dishonorable,  and  so  pernicious 
to  his  daughter's  happiness,  according  to  his  schemes  for  her  future  settlement  in  life.' 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  courtier  (Major  Vandeleur's  father)  becomes 
Frederick's  enemy  from  interested  motives,  and  secretly  endeavours 
to  excite  the  prejudice  of  his  brother  against  him  ;  who,  from  his 
simplicity  of  manners,  gives  a  ready  belief  to  his  insinuations.  This 
is  the  entire  hinge  and  secret  of  the  story  :  for,  in  the  event  of  the 
election  turning  out  unfavourable  to  his  nephew,  he  is  easily  con- 
vinced by  his  designing  brother  that  it  was  altogether  owing  to 
Frederick's  duplicity,  who,  while  he  made  a  shew  of  supporting  his 
son,  countenanced  the  tenantry  of  the  estate,  to  which  he  was  agent, 
in  voting  for  his  opponent.  He  is,  therefore,  discarded  from  Mr. 
Vandeleur's  friendship ;  and  the  same  enmity  working  against  him, 
he  is  dismissed  from  Mr.  Blount's  agency. 

As  a  specimen  of  our  novellist's  style  in  delineating  the  character 
of  the  lower  Irish,  and  her  successful  manner  of  representing  the 
idiom  and  peculiarities  of  their  language,  we  shall  introduce  Doran, 
the  attached  dependant  of  Frederick,  in  conversation  with  his 
master,  previous  to  his  dismissal  from  the  agency. 

«<  Why,  Sir,"  said  he,  moving  quite  close  to  him,  and  speaking  in  a  very  low 
voice.  "  I  mistrust  that  you  have  some  inimy,  that's  striving  to  do  you  an  ill  turn^ 
I  hard  a  great  whispering  among  the  saruants  yesterday  evening  at  Mr.  Martin's, 
where  I  was  working  all  day,  about  this  gentleman  that's  come  there,  and  sure  he 
sends  for  myself  into  the  parlour  after  he  had  eat  his  dinner,  and  arcd  me  a  power 
of  questions  about  you,  Sir,  about  Mr.  Blount's  land,  and  how  it  was  set,  and  the 
like.  I  gave  the  applause  to  be  sure,  Sir,  that  you  deserve,  and  you  left  nothing 
else  in  any  one's  power,  if  they  would' nt  go  to  belie  you.  But  sure  your  honour 
knows  full  well  you  wouldn't  be  the  first  man  they  hung  in  the  wrong.  There 
vras  Matthew  Reiley,  he  was  as  innocent  as  the  child  born  last  night  of  what  was 
reaped  up  against  him.  But  sarru  haporlh  of  good  them  that  swore  away  the  poor 
boy's  life  ever  did  after ;  his  mother  had  that  satisfaction,  the  cratur,  and  sure  that 
same  was  a  comfort." 

"  1  ax  your  honour's  pardon — sure  it's  not  of  Mathew  Reilly,  t>r  the  likes  of 
him  I  should  be  talking  to  you  now  any  way.  But,  Sir,  as  I  was  a-telling  you 
the  gentleman  didn't  seem  over  plascd,  but  turned  on  me  short  enough,  and  said  as 
how  when  lands  were  set  for  half  nothing,  it  was  easy  enough  to  git  the  rints  ped, 
1  took  a  thought  then  that  may  be  he  was  some  spy,  sent  down  to  see  if  ho  could 
reap  up  any  thing  again  your  honour  ;  so  I  says  to  him  I  wasn't  fit  to  jidge  the 
Mke,  but  if  he  was  to  speak  to  your  honour,  you'd  soon  make  \nm  .sii'dble  how  it 
all  was;  for  every  one,  high  and  low,  knew  you  were  a  raa/  gentleman,  iit  to  do 
any  man's  business.  "  So,  says  he,"  making  answer,  "may-be  not  so  fit  as  yoM 
think  for,  bekays  he  lets  lands  at  half  price  to  idle  blackguards,  to  run  after  his, horse 
and  talk  blarney  to  him  ;  that's  the  meaning  of  what  he  saidr  though  I  Qixwt  reminv- 
her  the  right  words  he  spoke.  Troth,  Sir,  the  blood  warmed  in  me  at  that  j  so  J 
up  Jmd  tells  him  to  his  face,  that  there  wasn't  a  lord  in  the  fend  wlwse  horse;  slvoul4 
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be  followed  half  so  soon,  if  that  did  you  any  good ;  what  it  wouldn't,  nor  you  didn't 
ax  or  exjnct,  nor  never  was  the  one  that  took  any  poor  man's  cattle  to  your  jobs, 
without  payment,  or  axed  the  least  trifle  from  a  poor  man  for  doing  them  justice." 
Why,  Sir,  he  grew  as  red  in  the  face  as  a  turkey-cock,  and  bid  me  get  out  of  the 
room  for  an  impudent  scoundrel,  did  I  know  who  I  was  talking  to  ?  •'  Troth  not 
well"  says  I,  "  nor  I  hope  111  never  know  better,  for  I'll  wan-ant  your  better  know 
not  trusted  in  other  places."  So,  Sir,  this  sets  me  on  the  watch  to  mind  all  was 
said ;  and  I  got  a  little  hint  from  Mr.  Martin,  that  he  was  sent  by  the  master  in 
England  to  look  into  your  accounts  :  it  was  very  good  business  for  himself  to  come 
and  look  after  the  land,  if  he  had  any  thing  again  you,  not  to  be  sending  a  spy  and 
informer  to  be  reporting  lies  and  mischief." 

"  I  fear  no  spies  or  informers  Doran,"  cried  Frederick,  calmly  repressing  th» 
indignation  this  detail  had  excited  against  Mr.  Eustace ;  "  but  I  am  extremely  sorry 
he  sent  for  you,  or  that  any  such  conversation  took  place,  as  he  has  been  appointed 
Mr.  Blount's  future  agent,  and  may  remember  it  to  your  disadvantage." 

"  Och,  you're  joking  master  jewel,"  exclaimed  Doran  with  the  deepest  conster- 
nation ;  "  sure  Mr.  Blount  wouln't  sarve  you  in  such  a  manner,  after  all  you  have 
done  for  him,  nor  send  such  a  man  over  his  poor  tenants.  Och,  ■wirrastrua  !  viir- 
rastrua  !  if  it's  true,  it's  them  that  will  rue  this  day  they  longest  they  have  to  live." 

"  It  is  perfectly  true,  1  assure  you.  I  will  give  up  Mi*.  Blount's  accounts  and 
afiairs  into  his  hands  to-morrow.  I  hope,  Doran,  you  have  your  rent  ready ;  if  not, 
I  will  assist  you  for  this  time  :  and  take  more  care  for  the  future  how  you 
offend  Mr.  Eustace,  you  ought  to  consider  your  own  family,  and  not  needlessly 
make  enemies." 

"  The  Lord  in  heaven  reward  you,  Sir,  for  all  your  goodness  to  me  and  them,'* 
cried  Doran,  sinking  upon  his  knees  while  tears  bedewed  his  sun-burnt  face,  "  and 
raise  you  above  all  your  inimies  !  that  I  may  live  to  see  the  day  yet,  when  you'll 
flourish  over  them  all,  and  trample  them  under  your  feet  like  dirt!  Och  !  Och,  A. 
it's  the  sorrowful  day  and  the  sorrowful  news  ;  but,  och,  dear  sir,  can  you  give  aof 
guess  to  them  that  has  belied  you  ?"  o^v 

"  No  person,  I  believe,  has  belied  me,"  replied  Frederick,  forcibly  raising  Doran, 
•'  nor  do  I  like  to  hear  curses  denounced  in  any  posture,  much  less  on  your  knees». 
It  is  Mr.  Blount's  pleasure  that  1  should  resign  the  agency  to  Mr.  Eustace,  but  he 
has  made,  or  could  make,  no  charge  against  me.  Are  you  returning  to  S  — —  ?  I 
wish  to  send  a  note  to  Mr.  Eustace." 

"  I'll  carry  it,  Sir,  to  be  sure  ;  but,  och,  master  dear,  may  be  if  you  were  tO; 
write  a  bit  of  a  litter  to  Mr.  Blount,  he'd  change  his  mind ;  sure  he'll  never  get  th* 
likes  of  you  while  his  head  is  hot ;  nor  that  he  mayn't,  myself /'dc  be.,  glad  hpwill 
he'd  thrive,  suppose  I  was  to  lose  my  own  bit  of  land  atself."\ ,  -oyAdi  vne   gi    qesj 

♦'  Take  care  of  your  bit  of  land,  Jemmy,  for  your  children  ;  and  for  yoUC 
own  sake  and  theirs  keep  a  better  guard  over  your  tongue  ;  you  will  do  yourseU* 
barm  and  me  no  good,  nor  even  pleasure,  I  assure  you,  fay  your  ill  wishes."  ^ 

"  Och  no,  Sir,"  said  he,  sighing  deeply  ;  but  it  would  ease  the  heart,  and,  trotb,. 
its  fnll !  I'll  hould  the  tongue;  surely  it's  no  use  for  me  to  be  striving  against 
them  that  would  be  able  to  leave  me  without  a  bit  to  put  in  ray  head  or  the  c/MWefS,, 
or  a  siod  to  warm  ns.     But  suppose  I  don't  speak  atsilf,  it-'wiU  bt  in  th«.'  bjettft^  »y^ 
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\\i\]  it,"  coiitinued  be,  while  liis  eyes  sparkled  with  a  wild  expre'ssion  of  fury,  "  till 
the  finger  and  thumb  goes  on  the  eyes  to  close  theiri  the  last 'day.  Sure,  Mr. 
O'Moore,  you  are  not  alias  one  as  other  people — sure  its  ybiii^elf  that' has  the  blood 
in  your  veins,  the  right  blood,  and  tlie  radl'  ould  tiish  hlobd;  nobody  need  ax  you 
where  your  people  come  from,  or  say  to  them  it  wasn't  their  oivn  larid  they  ploughed 
and  sowed  :  snrm  sod  their  harrow  ever  went  over  but  their  own,  and  so  signs  on 
them  :  its  little  they  tliought  about  it  towards  those  that  had  no  right  to  compare 
to  them.  Strangers  and  vagrants  that  come  here  when  they  couldn't  get  a  bit  to 
put  in  their  head  in  their  own  country,  has  more  pride  a  great  deal,  and  its  them 
that's  the  ruination  of  the  country  entirely.  They  have  no  nataral  feeling  for  i* 
at  all ;  nor  how  could  they  like  the  ould  natives,  aud  doesn't  care  to  make  little  of 
it,  and  to  starve  it;  if  they  get  their  rints ped,  that's  all  they  care  for." 

Misfortune  follows  upon  misfortune,  and  a  -law-suit  commenced 
against  him  for  Iiis  uncle's  estate,  of  wliich  he  had  long  been  in  the 
possession,  forces  Frederick  with  his  family  to  seek  a  retirement  in 
Dublin.  Meanwhile  Emily  and  Iier  father  have  travelled  to  the 
Continent ;  and,  after  two  years,  we  find  her  returned  as  she  set 
out.  A  letter  comes  from  Mr.  Blount,  who  is  arrived  in  Dublin, 
requesting  a  visit  from  Mr.  O'Moore.  A  conference  takes  place, 
and  we  learn  that  ^Mr.  Blount  has  come  to  Ireland  on  Frederick's 
account,  to  repair  the  injury  he  was  forced  to  offer  him  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Mr.  Conyngham  Vandeleur.  His  fortune  looks  fairer  ;  he 
is  resto?'ed  to  the  agency  ;  he  finds  a  friend  of  his  father's,  who 
enables  him  to  carry  on  the  suit,  and  finally  to  recover  it ;  and  Mr. 
Blount  having  represented  to  Mr.  Vandeleur  the  true  account  of 
Frederick's  conduct,  he  regains  the  friendship  of  the  father  and  the 
band  of  the  daughter. 

Thus  ends  "  The  Contested  Election,"  a  production  at  once 
praise-worthy  and  censurable, — in  which  truth  is  told  without  atten- 
tion to  style,  and  character  is  delineated  without  any  method.  We 
commend  our  countrywoman  for  the  object  she  has  had  in  view,  and 
the  subject  she  has  chosen  ;  but  we  neither  think  she  has  compassed 
the  one,  nor  can  we  admire  her  elucidation  of  the  other. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

INSTRUMENTAL.^ 

The  celebritVed  "Portuguese  Hymn  arranged,  tvkh  brilUant  Variations,  for  iTie 

Pianv-jorte,bt/  F.  PANOnmo, 

P.  Alday. 

INIr.  Panormo's  treatment  of  this  beautiful  air  (Adeste  Jidelcs,)  so  well  adapted  for 
the  arrangraent  he  has  given,  does  much  credit  to  his  taste  as  a  composer.  How- 
ever, we  would  have  preferred  less  embellishment  in  the  Tlicma.     The  variations, 
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which  are  interesting,  and  keep  the  ear  alive  to  the  subject,  would  thus  have 
possessed  much  greater  effect.  To  keep  the  air  constantly  flitting  about  a  torrent  of 
sound  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest,  though  too  often  neglected,  beauties  in 
this  style  of  composition  ;  a  style  which  has  always  been  considered  the  easiest  and  least 
ingenious.  It  may  l)e  so  in  respect  to  variations,  which,  like  some  of  the  sym- 
phonies of  a  ceitain  eminent  composer,  would,  by  a  slight  alteration,  answer  any 
air  in  the  same  time  ;  but  we  must  do  Mr.  Panormo  the  justice  to  say,  that  his 
variations  (in  the  present  instance)  differ  very  much  from  such  a  class.  The  fifth 
variation,  which  is  in  the  cannon  style,  shews  an  acquaintance  with  counter- 
point; but  it  is  not  what  we  strictly  call  acannoti,  which  is  evident  from  the  5,  6, 
8,  19,  and  20th  bars  of  the  bass.  In  point  of  intervals  the  author  is  correct, 
because  he  has  arranged  it  in  unisons,  but  it  is  not  classical  in  the  bars  we  have 
pointed  out,  particularly  in  the  7th  and  19th,  as  the  dominant  hannony,  which  is 
so  essential  to  gratify  the  ear  at  a  final  close,  is  wanting, 

Ah  Irish  Hondo,  iv'Uh  N^ational  Themes,  for  the   Pianoforte,  dedicated  to  J.  Blewitt, 

Esq.  by  Fred.  Hies. 

I.  Willis. 
We  are  happy  to  find  that  Dublin  possesses  sufficient  to  induce  this  elegant 
composer  a  second  time  to  send  forth  a  production  under  our  national  seal ;  and  we 
are  sincerely  glad  that  the  musical  world  have  not  entered  into  the  general  combi- 
Tiation  against  the  Irish  Press.  The  Themes  here  selected  are,  "  Fly  not  Tet"  and 
"  The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara\s  Hall."  The  first  page,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  introduction,  contains  a  characteristic  symphony  to  the  first  melody, 
which  the  author  has  diversified  in  a  masterly  style.  The  subject  seems  to  have 
made  a  forcii)le  impression  on  his  imagination,  and  he  has  treated  the  idea  with  the 
happiest  effect  in  the  bass.  The  fl(jrid  parts  of  the  arrangement  are  original,  and 
lie  well  under  the  hand.  In  the  modulation  he  evinces  sound  theoretical  knowledget 
and  has  very  happily  introduced  "  The  Harp  that  once"  in  F  major.  The  arrange- 
ment of  that  Air  convinces  us  that  he  felt  all  the  beauties  of  this  delightful  melody, 
which  retaining  all  its  natural  simplicity,  is  confined  to  the  tenor  of  the  instrument. 
The  ^  time  is  resumed  (p.  S)  in  F  major,  and  conducted,  by  a  graceful  modulation, 
into  the  oiiginal  key.  We  particularly  recommend  this  piece  to  the  public,  con- 
vinced that  it  will  meet  their  approbation. 

^'OCAI.. 

"  Oh,  there  are  Eyes,'^  a  Ballad  written,  composed,  and  dedicated  to  !Mr.s.  Stamer, 

hy  the  Hon.  George  O'Callaguan. 

\V.  I'ov/er. 

We  cannot  say  much  for  the  t^is  poetica  of  this  song,  though  we  annalyzed  it 
closely  to  explore  the  author's  ideas  in  some  abstruse  passages.  Since  it  has  become 
fashionable  to  throw  out  the  lumberin^j,  points,  it  would  often  re(iuire  ti)e  sagacity  of 
a  Bentley  to  extract  the  meaning  (if  any)  from  the  multitude  of  metre-making 
monosyllables.  The  melody  of  this  ballad,  though  possessing  nothing  very  novel, 
is  pleasing  ;  but  sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  in  the  adaption  of  the  music  to 
tlie  words.     We  may  instance  the  8th  and  9th   bars.     *•  Resistless   through  the 
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captive  heart"  loses  much  of  its  effect  from  the  notation.  "  Resistless"  ought  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  6  notes  after  the  pause  ;  these  notes  should  have  been 
semiquavers,  and  the  dot  omitted.  "  llirough  the  captive"  would  then  come  under 
the  notes  in  bar  9,  which  would  have  given  the  words  their  proper  expression.  Tlie 
same  inaccuracy  occurs  in  page  5,  bar  8.  The  fourth  bar  of  page  4  wants  correc- 
tion. At  bar  15,  page  5,  the  word  "to"  is  rather  unclassically  allotted  to  the 
accented  part  of  the  bar;  and,  if  the  judgment  was  to  be  guided  by  the  ear,  it  would 
expect  a  full-point,  or  period,  after  "resign."  We  trust  the  author  will  excuse 
our  pointing  out  these  defects  as  we  do  it  from  a  hope  that  he  will  avoid  similar 
cirors  in  his  future  compositions.  We  are  always  ready  to  grant  allowances  to  the 
amateur;  particularly  when  he  seems  to  possess  taste.  Upon  the  whole,  we  must 
particularly  recommend  this  piece  to  our  friends  who  are  fond  of  tuning  the  mid- 
night lay  under  the  windows  of  a  fair  enchantress.  Sympathizing,  perhaps,  in  their 
distress,  the  author  has  given  an  accompaniment,  in  the  Arj>eggio  style,  very  suitable 
to  the  guitar,  doomed  fo  be  twitched  by  the  frost-bitten  fingers  of  some  moon-lit 
Quixotte.  We  suggest  that  the  whole  be  performed  con  dclicaie-^za  el  molto  expressions 


Aniiuol  Report  of  the  Managing  Committee  and  Medical  Report  of 
one  of  the  Physicians  of  the  Fever  Hospital  in  Cork-street,  Dublin, 

1820. 

The  Medical  Iloports  of  this  Hospital  have  generally  contributed 
not  a  little  to  our  stock  of  information  on  that  species  of  disease 
which,  though  unhappily  so  prevalent  in  this  country,  is  still,  in 
respect  to  character  and  treatment,  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  Report 
now  before  us  is  compiled  by  Dr.  O'Brian  ;  in  it  he  has  touched  upon 
the  disputed  question  of  contagion,  and  has  given  some  valuable 
observations  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  our  epidemic  Fever. 
Re  conceives  that  it  may  be  legitimately  concluded  "that  certain  other 

causes,  as  is  clearly  proved  in  tlie  case  of  intermittent  Fever,  exclusive  of  the  con- 
tagious emanations  from  a  diseased  body,  are  capable  of  generating  contagious  Fever," 
and  that  various  facts  "appear  to  point  out  an  atmospheric  agency,  altogether 
independent  of  human  controul :"  on  the  latter  point  we  must  differ  a 
little  from  the  author.  He  is  justly  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
imperfect  nosological  arrangement  of  Fever,  and,  from  experience, 
coincides  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Percival  "that  a  close  resemblance,  or  even 
an  identity  of  character  and  laws,  exist  throughout  this  great  class  of  diseases;  and 
that  their  different  aspects,  both  as  to  duration  and  intensity,  arise  from  different 
modifications  of  age,  constitution,  or  other  local  circumstances,  independently  of  a 
specific  character."  The  author  proposes  the  term  Sipviochus  in  pre- 
ference to  Typhus,  as  an  appellative  of  those  Fevers  most  prevalent 
in  these  islands,  and  docs  not  think  a  case   made  out  sufficient  to 
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justify  the  classing  this  disease  among  Phlegmasice  ;  but  agrees  with 

Dr.  Armstrong  in  thinking  "  that  inflamation  is  consecutive  in   the  train   of 
symptoms,  a  property  or  sequel,  but  not  tlio  essence  of  Fever." 

Upon  the  contested  point  of  blood  letting,  the  author  thus  gives 
his  opinion : — 

"  In  fine,  although  I  am  a  decided  advocate  for  moderate  blood-letting  in  fever, 
I  cannot  approve  of  this  extravagant  waste  of  '  the  life  of  the  animal,'  above  al- 
luded to.  In  tliose  diseases  whose  inflammatory  character  is  much  less  dubious 
than  that  of  typhus  fever,  it  does  not  appear  tliat  blood-letting  has  been  practised  with 
success  in  their  advanced  stages,  in  which  physicians  of  expeiience,  rather  trust  to 
stimulants  than  depletion.  In  those  cases,  it  is  probable  that  blood-letting  aug- 
ments the  general  debility,  and  renders  the  impacted  capillaries  utterly  unable  to 
impel  forward  the  included  blood.  Under  all  circumstances,  there  is  a  certain  ba- 
lance between  the  fulness  and  power  of  the  arterial  system,  which  must  be  regulated 
with  caution,  particularly  in  a  disease  whose  symptoms  exhibit  decisive  marks  of 
actual  debility.  That  certain  cases  occur,  however,  where  large  detractions  of 
blood  may  not  only  be  safe  but  necessary,  for  example,  in  persons  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  and  of  a  plethoric  sanguine  temperament,  is  undeniable  ;  biit  the  success  of  the 
practise  in  such  persons,  or  rather,  as  it  maj'  perhaps  be  truly  i;aiu,  their  escape 
from  its  effects,  by  no  means  establishes  the  propriety  of  its  general  adoption."  "The 
period  at  which  blood-letting  has  been  found  most  useful,  has  been  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  "which  by  a  temperate  ajid  judicious  use  of  this  remedy,  will 
generally  run  its  course  in  a  milder  form  than  if  it  were  biiiitted." 

Such  an  opinion,  and  delivered  in  such  a  matuicr,  is  only  vrhat  we 
would  expect  from  the  knovvn  abilities  of  the  author.  Not  blinded 
by  prejudice,  not  harnessed  by  theory,  he  judiciously  modifies  the 
treatment  to  meet  the  circumstances,  and  his  plan  has  so  far  suc- 
ceeded, that  in  the  wards  more  immediately  under  his  care,  the 
average  mortahty  for  the  last  three  years  did  not  exceed  1  in  2'2. 

For  the  general  treatment  adopted  by  Dr.  O'Brien,  our  limits 
oblige  us  to  refer  to  the  Report. 

MISCELLANEA. 

FARRAGO. NO.    I. 

Mr.  Editor, 
If  the  present  article  prove  a  successful  candidate  for  your  approbation,  you  may 
depend  on  its  continuance  monthly. 

I  have  been  accustomed,  these  many  years,  to  glance  at  whatever  book  came  to 
hand,  but,  like  your  worthy  correspondent  Jeffroy  Fogarty,  never  in  my  life  read  a 
book  too  days  successively ;  having,  howevei-,  a  tolerable  memory,  my  storehouse 
is  crammed — pray,  therefore,  allow  me,  gentle  readers,  to  spread  my  grain  in  the 
sunshine  of  your  favor,  else  it  must  turn  mouldy  and  useless,  even  to  myself. 

Your's,  &c. 
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Few  things  are  better  attended  to  at  present  than  accuracy  in  printing,  and  with 
reason,  as  the  mistakes  of  a  book  are  generally  attributed  to  the  author  him  ;elf, 
vhcreas,  to  act  justly,  we  should  give  the  de>:U  his  due  ;  it  is  needless  to  mention 
immaculate  editions,  they  indeed  are  few,  but  well  known  to  every  bibliomaniac 
The  most  incorrect  book  in  the  world  is  however  unknown  to  most  people ;  it 
«'  The  Works  of  Pica  Mirandula,"  printed  at  Strasljourgh,  in  the  year  1507,  by  a 
a  printer  of  the  name  of  Knoblauch,  The  errata  of  this  one  vohune  occupy  the 
amazing  space  of  fifteen  large  J'olio  pages.  I  cannot  r.ay  with  Horace,  "  ut  multum 
nil  morar." 

Among  the  happy  names  signed  to  various  literary  productions,  the  one  Caleb 
"Whiteford  affixed  to  his  cross- readings  (a  species  of  wit  first  struck  out  by  him) 
was  perhaps  the  most  completely  applicable. — "  Papirius  Cursor  ! !"  The  most 
pitiful  was  surely  Johnson's  "  Jmpninsus." 

One  of  the  greatest  men  in  England,  Jona^  Hanway,  was  the  first  man  that 
ventured  to  appear  in  London  with  an  Umbrelja ;  he  was  stared  at  as  if  a  madman 
hot  from  Bedlam  ;  and  on  an  unusually  stormy  day,  a  rude  fellow  came  up  to  him, 
dripping  with  the  rain,  and  said  to  a  friend,  with  whom  he  was  walking,  "  how  like 
an  Indian  he  looks."  "  I  fear,  sir,"  says  Hanway,  "  you  are  a  Savage  ;  but  I  am 
too  dry  to  relish  your  wit," 

On  reading  the  notes  to  AValter  Scott's  "  Sir  Tristram''  very  lately,  I  find  a 
derivation  given  for  backgammon,  whicii  is  liable  to  animadversion.  It  is  by  him 
deduced  from  the  Scotcli  Erse,  "  back,"  small  or  slight,  a;nd  "cammon,"  con- 
test or  skirmish.  I  have  seen  it  somewhere  derived  frOm  "  bag,"  battle,  and 
«'  Gammhitin,"  a  calf.  These  words  are  Irish  Erse,  and  they  refer  to  a  well 
known  fact  related  of  all  the  Celtic  tribes — a  contest  for  a  calf ;  somewhat  like  the 
Grecian  contest  of  music  for  a  goat,  "  Tragedy."  This  game  is  stilcd,  by  old 
writers,  the  '•  Yrish  Gaine.",     Tlie  latter  then  appears  to  be  its  real  derivation. 

Pray,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  what  magical  power  have  you  obtained  such  ascen- 
dancy over  the  sun,  as  to  make  him  frown  at  yoiir'.. bidding,  and  that  even  on  the 
beauty  of  your  heroine  "i.^^.,,,,  ■,  "■'^'^''  ^''  ""t   -^ 

i  (  Vaiv,  -  What,  though  the  sun,  wfth  ardeiityriucTj, 
.,-,.,, ^     ,Had  slighlly  tinged  her  check  with  brown.' 
If  he  wish  the  sun  to  act  so   ungallantly   again,  he  may  conveniently   u;^   these 
lines  as  a  speil,  and  I  fancy  they  will  always  have  tlie  desired  eli'ect  1 

■■  'Afe'I  washwaUng  in  a  wide  fiefdr  o^f  o7d^1?ti^ktti*e^^^  to  a  friend,  some 

time  since,  I  happened  to  light  on  an  bid  volume  of  poems,  and  being  a  true 
follower  of  Dibd in,  I  turned  first  to  the  title  page,  where  my  eyes  were  saluted 
■with  these  precious  words  : — "  Poems  written  by  the  Right  Honorable  William 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  whereof  many  of  which  are  answered,  by  way  of  Repartee, 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Ruddier,  Kat,"  Svo.  printed  ia  London,  A.  D.  1660. 
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The  poems  of  the  two  authors  are  distinguiahed  by  the  initials  of  their  names 
R.  and  P.  The  famed  production  of  "  The  Lie"  is  marked  with  P. ;  thus  clearly 
shewing  that  Sir  AValter  Raleigh  is  not,  as  commouly  supposed,  the  author,  or  that, 
at  least,  his  claim  is  disputed,  and  that  on  no  slight  grounds  ;  for  Pembroke  was 
too  honorable  to  assume  as  his  own  what  of  right  belonged  to  another. 

■■•    J.  C. 

The  following  bull  appears  in  the  History  of  the  Crusades,  bv  G.  Charles  Blills, 
published  this  year.  In  Vol.1,  p.  175,  we  read  that  "  Bohcmand  slew  some 
Turkish  prisoners,  and  roasted  them  alive. 


The  famous  Joshua  Barnes,  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  of  his  age,  ami 
professor  of  that  language  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  justly  celebrated 
for  an  amazingly  strong  memory  ;  but  was  far  from  enjoying  the  same  share  of  that 
inestimable  blessing — judgment.  On  his  death,  many  friends  and  admirers  contri- 
buted Epitaphs  to  he  engraved  on  liis  tomb ;  among  many  excellent  ones,  but 
breathing  the  usual  spirit  of  adulation,  appears  one  that  deserves  peculiar  notice  for 
its  new  turn  on  a  Ihrcud-barc  subject: 

Hie  jacet  Joshua  Barnes, 

Felicissima2  memorias, 

Expectans  judicium.         '*'  '^•'^f:  , 
•    ,  •ifio't  t  " 

In  a  letter  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Reid,  of  Glasgow,  and  published  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Ediub.  Phil.  Journal,  No.  6,  it  is  stated  by  the  writer,  from  good 
authority,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  James  Gregory,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  Edinbui^h,  one  day  said  he  was  informed  tlsat  his  grandfather 
was  a  gentleman  of  East  or  West  Lothian  ;  that  he'  went  to  London  with  king 
James  I.  at  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  and  that  he  attended  the  court 
in  expectation,  as  many  others  did,  until  he  spent  his  fortune,  by  which  means  his 
family  was  reduced  Jq.lQvy,  circumstances.  '  ''    •     i';   t 

, .";  .^^ '  ,  ^  "'  ''"'   "   r^^'-':^  <?  -iol    mVij  <n 

ILLUSTRATION    OF    A    PASSAGE    IN    LORD    BYROn's    POEM    OF    *  THE    BRIBE 
OF    AKYDOS.' 

'  by  her  Combololo  lies 


A  Koran  of  illumined  dyes;  '-   '"'"   ■ 

With  many  a  bright  emblazoned  rhyme   '"unsii  -m, 
By  Persian  scribes  redeemed  from  time.'— Coriio  2. 

The  note  on  this  passage  remarks  only,  that  Combololo  '  is  the  name  for  a  Turkish 
rosary,'  and  that  'the  MSS.  particularly  those  of  the  Persians,  are  richly  adorned 
and  illuminated  ;'  but,  although  it  might  not  immediately  occur  to  the  mind  of  the 
noble  author,  when  he  composed  these  lines,  yet  there  is  a  more  particular  significa- 
tion attached  to  tliem  as  tlicy  regard  eastern  illuminations.  The  curving  character 
of  the  Persic  language  is  excellently  adapted  for  ornamental  MSS.,  both  as  it 
regards  caligraphy  and  painted  decorations.  The  Persians  are  well  aware  of  this 
advantage,  and  have  accordingly  devised  a  line  composed  of  coloured  flowers  drawn 
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upon  gold,  which  adapting  itself  to  the  inequality  of  the  writing,  completely  encloses 
each  line  of  text  within  its  border.  At  the  commencement  of  particular  passages 
also,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  small  portion  of  the  matter  incorporated  with  the 
ornament,  and  written  in  characters  of  gold  or  colours  upon  a  back-ground  of  the 
richest  patterns ;  and  thus,  as  these  illuminations  are  frequently  found  in  poetical 
MSS.,  the  rhynie  7ncii/  be  said  to  be  embluzoncd.  To  those  persons  who  are  familiar 
•with  such  books,  instances  will  immediately  occur ;  but  others,  w  ho  may  never  have 
noticed  this  peculiarity,  will  find  the  most  beautiful  specimens  in  the  exquisite 
volume  of  poems,  given  by  the  king  of  Persia  to  the  East  India  Company,  and 
pl-eservcd  in  the  Asiatic  Library ;  in  a  very  small  Koran,  in  the  same  collection  ; 
and  in  the  magnificent  copy  of  Saadi,  in  the  British  Musuura. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  the  1st  inst.,  at  his  son's  house,  near  Basingstoke,  England,  Admiral 
Sir  Benjamin  Caldwell,  G.  C.  B.  aged  83 — born  in  Dublin,  Jan.  17,  173S.  Next 
to  Lord  St.  Vincent  he  was  the  oldest  officer  in  the  British  Navy. 

When  Lieutenant,  he  was  blown  up  in  a  frigate,  but  having  fortunately  escaped, 
was  soon  after  appointed  Captain  of  the  Hose.  He  served  during  the  seven  years 
war,  and  in  the  American  Revolution  wat* ;  in  the  latter,  successively  commanding 
the  Emerald  Frigate,  the  Hanibal,  and  the  Agamemnon.  He  served  as  Admiral 
several  yeai-s  of  the  late  war,  and  was  in  all  the  great  naval  battles  of  those  times — 
viz.  that  between  Mr.  Boscawcn  and  Do  la  Clue  in  the  Mediteranean.  He  was  also 
Lieut,  of  the  Namur,  90  guys,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Bcllisle,  Nov.  1759,  be- 
tween the  English  aiid  French  fleets  commanded  by  Sir  Edward,  afterwards  Lord 
Hawkc,  and  Marshal  Conflans,  in  which  the  French  lost  seven  sail  of  the  line.  Two 
of  them  were  sunk  in  the  action,  having  1700  men  on  board,  not  one  of  whom 
could  be  saved,  the  sea  ran  so  high  and  it  blew  such  a  tempest.  Conflans'  ship,  the 
Solcil  Royal,  was  burned.  He  was  also  in  Rodney's  action,  the  12th  April,  in 
the  West  Indias;  and   Lord  Howe's,    1st  June, 

Admiral  Caldwell  having  a  competent  fortune,  took  the  liberty  to  act  with  inde- 
pendence through  life,  and  to  thhik  for  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
honor  and  integrity.  In  politics  a  Whig,  in  religion  tolerant,  and  a  strong  advocate 
for  his  Catholic  Countrymen.  He  had  a  Flag,  and  commanded  a  division  in  the 
battle  1st  June,  1794;  and  though  his  list  of  killed  and  wounded  and  ship's  (the 
Impregnable  90)  damages,  proved  that  he  discharged  his  duty,  he,  nevertheless,  was 
not  mentioned  by  Lord  Howe.  Lord  Howe  was  undoubtedly  a  great  man ;  but 
lie  had  his  weak  points  and  failings.  The  parties  being  all  now  dead,  suffice  it  to 
say  Sir  Benjamin  was  in  good  company  on  this  occasion,  as  that  excellent  officer 
I^ord  Collingwood,  and  many  others,  were  also  most  unaccountably  passed  over  in 
Lord  Howe's  dispatch. 

Admiral  Caldwell  demanded  a  Court  Martial,  which  the  Admiralty  refused, 
stating  that  their  Lordships  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  conduct ;  and  in  proof, 
immediately  appointed  him  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  West  Indies.  Notwith- 
standing this,  and  though  ribbons  and  distinctions  have  been  profusely  bestowed,  the 
Admiral   remained  from   this  period  without  the  smallest  favour  or  distinction  for 
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his  long  and  faithful  services,  till  the  present  King  came  to  the  Throne,  when, 
without  any  application,  his  Majesty  conferred  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  on 
him.  The  kind  and  gracious  manner  in  which  he  gave  it,  not  only  added  to 
the  favour,  but  shews  the  estimation  in  which  his  Majesty  holds  a  brave  and 
meritorious  officer. 


Literature  has  just  sustained  a  loss  in  the  death  of  that  amiable  poet,  W.  Hayley, 
who  breathed  his  last  on  the  1 1th  inst.  at  Felpham  in  Sussex,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six.  He  was  a  native  of  Chichester,  and  received  his  education  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  made  essay  of  his  literary  talents  in  an  elegant  copy  of  verses  on  the 
birth  of  his  present  Majesty.  From  that  time  the  bent  of  his  genius  towards 
poetry  became  conspicuous;  he  studied  most  carefully  the  classical  authors  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  well  as  those  mighty  names  which  adorn  our  own  poetical  annals ; 
nor  did  he  rest  there,  but  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  his  studies  he  rendered  himself 
a  perfect  master  of  the  best  poems  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages. 
The  first  remarkable  work  he  published  was,  an  Essay  on  Painting,  which  appeared 
in  1778,  addressed  to  Romney.  This  was  followed  in  1679  by  an  Epistle  to  Admiral 
Keppel,  and  an  Elegy  imitated  from  the  Greek.  In  1780,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
death  of  Thornton,  and  in  1781,  appeared  several  of  his  chief  productions,  viz 
Essay  on  History,  addressed  to  Gibbon,  Ode  to  Howard,  and  the  Triumphs  of 
Temper.  In  1784,  he  attempted  a  novelty  in  the  English  language  by  his  Comedies 
in  rhyme.  His  Essay  ou  Old  Maids,  published  in -1785,  in  three  vols,  attracted 
attention  at  the  time,  and  contains  many  just  remarks  and  amiable  traits  of  senti- 
ment. 

Besides  these  and  several,  other  interesting  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  he  is 
known  as  the  biographer  of  Milton,  Cowper,  and  Ronniey,  and  has  produced  some 
translations  from  the  Inferno  of  Dante,  and  from  the  Araucuna  of  Ercilla.  Mr. 
Hayley  was  well  known  to  many  literary  characters  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  was 
particularly  attached  to  Cowper  the  poet,  for  whom  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  ob- 
taining a  pension  by  his  zealous  and  benevolent  exertions.  He  lived  upon  terms 
of  friendship  with  the  late  Lord  Thurlow,  and  when  his  Lordship  quitted  the  seals, 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him  on  many  subjects  of  Grecian  literature.  He  was 
also  much  connected  with  Mr.  Gibbon,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  Essay  on  His- 
tory. His  friendship,  indeed,  for  the  celebrated  historian,  subjected  i\Ir.  Hayley  to 
the  imputation  of  favoring-  the  same  free  notions  on  religious  subjects,  which  were 
imputed  to  that  author;  but  the  fact  was  undoubtedly  the  reverse,  as  was  known 
most  satisfactorily  to  the  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Hayley.  The  suspicion  seemed 
to  be  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hayley's  continued  absence  from  public  worship  ;  but  tjiis 
was  owing  to  the  infirmity  of  his  health,  and  to  a  complaint  in  his  eyes,  which  was 
always  aggravated  by  the  smallest  damp  or  vapour.  But  Mr.  H.  on  every  Sunday 
read  the  service  cf  the  Church  to  such  of  his  domestics  as  were  detained  at  home, 
and  seldom  passed  a  day  without  a  perusal  of  some  portion  of  the  Scriptures. 
Indeed  he  considered  them,  as  he  expressed  it  in  the  concluding  lines  of  his  epitaph 
upon  Collins,  as  the  most  precious  of  all  compositions,  and  he  grounded  his  hope 
of  justification  and   forgiveness  ou  the  death  and  resurrection  of  his  Saviour.      In 
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a  Bible,  which  he  had  diligently  used  for  near   sixty  years,  he   had  transcribed  the 
following  beautiful  lines  of  Tasso,  as  expressive  of  his  sincerity  and  faith — 

Da  cui  s'impara 
La  via  di  gir  al  ben  purfetto  e  vero ! 

•" J— — ■ 

LONDON  FASHIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

WALKING    DRESS. 

A  HIGH  dress  composed  of  bright  grey  bombazine :  the  skirt  is  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  velvet  l)ands  to  correspond  in  colour;  they  are  bias;  are  scolloped  at 
one  edge,  and  plain  at  the  other :  there  are  four  of  these  bands,  placed  at  a  little 
distance  from  each  other ;  the  bottom  one  is  rather  more  than  half  a  quarter  in 
breadth  ;  the  others  are  each  something  narrower.  The  body  is  tight  to  the  shape  : 
the  long  sleeve  is  rather  straight,  and  falls  a  good  deal  over  the  hand  ;  it  is  finished 
by  three  bands  of  velvet  to  correspond  with  those  on  the  skirt,  but  much  narrower : 
full  epaulette,  intersected  with  bands,  which  form  it  into  bias  puffs:  small  standing 
collar,  composed  of  velvet.  The  pelisse  worn  with  this  dress  is  composed  of  vdoms 
simiile,  lined  with  sarsnet,  and  wadded ;  the  colour  an  Egyptian  brown:  the  skirt 
is  rather  wide;  it  is  finished  at  the  bottom  by  a  broad  band  of  velvet  to  correspond, 
above  which  is  placed  a  trinmiing  of  the  same  inuterial  as  the  pelisse :  it  consists  of 
two  thick  rolls,  one  of  which  is  \>reatlied  in  a  serpentine  direction  round  the  other, 
and  both  arc  ornamented  with  narrow  folds  of  satin  and  gro.i  de  Naples  mixed, 
which  are  fancifully  twisted  round  them.  Tlie  fronts  are  fastened  up  !)y  full  bows 
and  ends.  The  waist  is  of  a  moderate  length  ;  and  the  body,  which  is  plain,  is 
almost  concealed  by  a  large  palcrine  trimmed  with  velvet  to  correspond.  The  sleeve 
is  of  moderate  width  ;  it  is  finished  at  the  hand  with  velvet.  High  standing  collar, 
fastened  in  front  by  a  full  bow.  Head-dress,  a  bonnet  to  correspond  in  colour  with 
the  pelisse  :  it  is  a  mixture  of  velvet  and  grns  de  Nn]>lvs;  the  crown,  low  and  some- 
what of  a  melon  shape,  is  covered  with  scollops  of  gros  de  Naples,  edged  with 
velvet,  which  stand  up  round  it,  and  form  a  cluster  on  the  summit.  The  front  is 
very  deep ;  it  is  rounded  at  the  corners,  and  finished  at  the  edge  by  a  band  of  bias 
velvet ;  a  bias  band  of  satin,  laid  on  in  folds,  is  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  velvet, 
which  is  next  the  crown ;  and  satin  bows,  fastened  with  a  knot  in  the  middle,  are 
placed  at  regular  distances.  A  full  bouquet  of  roses  mixed  with  fancy  flowers, 
ornaments  one  side  of  the  crown,  and  Egyptian  brown  strings  tie  it  under  the  chin. 
Half-boots,   to  correspond  with  the  pelisse.     Limerick  gloves. 

FUI.L    DRESS. 

A  pink  figured  satin  slip,  terminated  at  the  l)ottom  by  a  full  rouleau  of  gros  de 
Naples  to  correspond,  over  wliich  is  a  white  lace  dress  of  Urling's  manufactuie, 
finished  at  the  bottom  by  a  very  full  foil  of  imitation  Valenciences  lace,  headed  by 
a  narrow  rouleau  of  pink  figured  satin ;  boutpiets  of  mingled  white  and  red  roses 
and  blue  bells  are  placed  at  regular  distances  on  this  rouleau:  a  second  flounce 
headed  in  a  similar  manner,  surmounts  the  one  we  have  described.  The  ansage 
is  tight  to  the  waist  behind,  but  there  is  a  little  fulness  at  the  bottom 
of  the  front,  which  Is  confined  by  a  narrow  zone,  fastened  in  front  by  a  gold  and 
pearl  clasp;  it  is  cut  low  rdjirul  the  bust,  and  adorned  by  a  double  fall  of  lace  set 
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on  almObt  plain.  The  sleeves  are  composed  of  pink  figured  satin  :  they  are  of  a 
moderate  length ;  are  very  full,  and  finished  at  the  bottom  by  a  double  fall  of  lace. 
A  robe,  loose  from  the  waist,  completes  the  dress ;  it  is  made  with  a  short  train, 
and  is  trimmed  round  with  a  mingled  wreath  of  white  and  red  roses.  The  hair  is 
very  much  parted  on  the  forehead,-  and  is  dressed  in  light  loose  ringlets ;  the  hind 
hair  is  brought  up  high  in  full  bows  at  the  back  of  the  head.  A  pearl  bandeau  is 
placed  rather  low  on  the  forehead,  and  a  garland  of  mingled  white  and  red  roses 
encircles  the  crown  of  the  head.  A  white  lace  scarf  finishes  the  coeffure ;  it  falls 
from  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  forms  a  very  -graceful  drapery.  Necklace,  gold 
and  pearl.     Ear-rings,  pearl.     White  kid  gloves,  and  white  silk  slippers. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Pierpoint,  inventress  of  the  corset  a  la  Grecque,  No.  9, 
Henrietta-street,  Covent- Garden,  for  both  these  dresses. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    FASHION    AND    DRESS. 

Walking  dress  begins  now  to  assume  a  very  wintry  appearance  :  cloth  and  velvet 
pelisses  are  very  general  for  the  promenade ;  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  their 
form.  Waists  are  the  usual  length  •  the  bodies  are  tight  to  the  shape;  sleeves  are 
rather  tight,  and  are  still  worn  very  long  ;  and  the  half-sleeve,  unless  the  pelisse  is 
trimmed  with  fur,  is  made  very  full.  We  have  noticed  also  that  the  skirts  of 
pelisseii  are  wider  and  less  gored  than  they  were  last  season.  It  is  yet  too  early  for 
us  to  have  much  to  say  on  the  subject  of  t'.hnmings :  fur  is  very  general  with  clotti 
pelisses,  and  is  worn  in  the  same  manner  as  last  year,  that  is  to  say,  a  very  broad 
band  goes  all  round  the  pelisse  ;  and  the  epaulettes,  collar,  and  cuffs  correspond. 
Velvet  pelisses  are  mostly  trimmed  with  satin  j  and  silk  ones,  which  are  still  in 
considerable  request,  and  which  vve  must  observe  are  always  wadded,  iare'  either 
trimmed  w'ith  fur,  or  with  a  mixture  of  Satin  and  velvet.  '  -'        '  . 

The  material  which  the  French  call  vAnars  simulc  has  recently  been  very  much 
used  both  for  pelisses  and  dresses  :  there  is  a  new  kind,  which  has  lately  been  much 
worn  ;  it  is  a  singularly  durable  and  beautiful  stuff;  it  has  the  appearance  of  rich 
silk,  but  ia  reality  is  composed  of  one  half  cotton,  and  the  other  silk  :  it  is,  how- 
ever, so  very  well  made,  that  the  materials  can  only  be  known  I  y  the  touch.  There 
is  much  variety  in  this  sort  of  stuff;    it  is  figured,  corded,  and  spotted.'  " 

There  is  also  another  description  of  velours  simide,  which,  though  it  has  been  for 
some  time  in  fashion,  is  still  in_very  great  estimation  :  we  mean  that  very  rich  silk, 
the  ground  of  which  is  thrown  up  so  as  to  resemble  velvet :  this  is  also  of  various 
patterns. 

Pelisses,  or  high  dresses,  which  are  worn  with  very  rich  shawls,  now  form  the 
out-door  costume.  Spencers  have  entirely  disappeared.  Muffs  are  universally 
adopted :  our  anticipation  iast  month  was  correct ;  ihey  are  vv  ora  large.  *rippets 
nave  not  yet  become  general.  Bonnets  are  ^vvlth  us,  as  in  France,  of  ai  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  some  of  t!:em  not  very  seasonable.  The  major  part,  how- 
ever, of  those  worn  for  tlie  promenade,  arc  appropriate  enough  ;  biit  one  sse?  occa- 
sionaily  boiuicts  compo-f'd  of  lilac,  o;  bright  rose-tolour'jl  (?/■<;.?  L'  ?■>/;)/.?,  profusely 
trimmed  v,-ith  blv)nv:  v, '•■.•')  have  ll -t -a  ii5  too  \..hi  an  i.ppcaidics -io'-  ♦lij  tfrne  of 
year.     Velvet  mixeu  with  satin  or  G/\'S  Ic  Nc.d^s  is  very  much  in  favbf.     BlaCk 
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Leghorn  is  also  fashionable,  and  beaver  begins  to  be  worn,  though  only  partiaUy  so. 
Winter  flowers  and  feathers  are  so  equally  in  favor  that  we  know  not  to  which  to 
give  the  preference. 

Bonnets  have  experienced  no  reduction  in  size ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  they 
are  even  larger  than  they  were  worn  in  the  summer :  the  crowns  indeed  are  moderate 
enough,  but  the  brims  are  enormously  wide  and  deep :  they  are  all  rounded  at  the 
corners,  and  some^are  very  shallow  at  the  ears.  The  edges  of  the  brims  are  trimmed 
with  satin  or  velvet,  or  sometimes  a  mixture  of  both.  Gauze  mixed  with  satin  or 
Gros  de  Naples  is  also  used,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  vre  have  noticed  gauze  mixed 
with  velvet. 

Silk  pelisses  wadded,  and  those  made  in  velours  simide,  which  are  also  wadded, 
though  worn  in  promenade  dress,  are  more  general  in  carriage  costume;  fancy 
Velvets  also  appear  to  be  exclusively  worn  for  the  latter.  Head-dresses  are  of  velvet 
mixed  with  satin  or  Gros  de  Naples;  Leghorn  and  beaver  being  worn  only  in 
walking  dress. 

In-door  costume  affords  little  room  for  observation :  the  materials,  either  for 
morning  or  dinner  dress,  have  not  varied  since  last  month.  There  is  a  more  marked 
difference  between  dishabille  and  dinner  dress  than  there  has  been  for  some  seasons 
past.  Silk  is  not  at  all  worn  in  tlic  former,  but  we  observe  that  poplin  is  indiscri- 
minately used  in  both. 

Velvet  begins  to  be  a  good  deal  worn  in  trimmings :  many  morning  dresses  are 
trimmed  witli  bands  j  others  have  a  fulness  of  the  same  material,  or  of  silk,  inter- 
sected with  narrow  rouleaus  of  velvet.  We  have  observed  some  dinner  gowns 
trimmed  with  satin  puffs,  with  wreaths  of  velvet  leaves  between.  A  good  many 
dresses  are  adorned  with  velvet  bands  disposed  in  waves :  these  bands  are  very  nar- 
row ;  there  are  generally  six  or  eight  of  thera,  and  they  are  put  pretty  close  to  each 
other:  there  is  always  a  deep  flounce  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  or  else  a  full 
rouleau  of  velvet,  put  at  the  very  bottom  of  gowns  trimmed  with  bands  in  waves. 

FiguiGil  satin  seems  likely  to  be  a  great  deal  worn  in  full  dress :  it  is  used  both 
for  gowns  and  slips ;  it  has  an  uncommonly  beautiful  effect  under  white  lace  or 
transparent  gauze  dresses.  We  have  little  to  notice  in  full  dress  trimmings :  one  of 
the  prettiest  that  we  have  seen  was  to  a  white  satin  dress :  it  was  composed  of 
festoons  of  white  gauze,  which  were  finished  at  the  edge  with  a  rich  trimming  of 
damask  rose-coloured  moss  silk,  and  fastened  up  with  small  bouquets  of  damask 
rose-buds  mixed  with  leaves:  the  moss  silk  trimming  was  scarcely  an  inch  in 
breadth,  but  very  full,  and  bad  an  uncommonly  rich  and  beautiful  effect. 

One  of  the  most  tasteful  morning  caps  that  we  have  seen  is  the  Pamela  cornette  : 
it  is  composed  of  white  lace,  and  is  a  small  mob  cap  of  a  very  becoming  shape;  tho 
ears  an-  very  narrow,  and  go  far  back.  The  caul  is  finished  en  mnrmottc,  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  a  small  square  handkerchief  of  wliite  lace  tacked. down,  and  the  caul 
being  full,  forms  puffs  between  the  spaces  ;  the  handkerchief  is  edged  with  narrow 
lace,  and  a  double  border  of  narrow  lace  is  set  on  very  full  next  the  face;  a  full 
plaiting  of  white  ribbon,  something  in  the  form  of  a  tiara,  is  disposed  in  front,  and 
the  ears  are  fastened  with  a  knot  of  white  ribbon  under  the  chin. 

Fashioixable  colours  are.  Clarence  blue,  rose  colour,  claret  colour,  sage  green 
various  shades  of  ruby  and  lavender  colours,  and  Egyptian  brown. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

DUBLIN. 


1 

c 

Barometer. 

Thermometer, 

o 

-  — 

Rain. 

Wind. 

W^eather 

Date. 

o 

10 

\.M. 

IOp.  >r 

Max. 

Min. 

10th  M. 

Oct.  i 

30 

.19 

30    .34 

55 

42 

.015 

W. 

Cloudy. 

2 

S3 

.75 

56 

40 

W. 

Cloudy. 

3 

.77 

.75 

— 

33 

NE. 

Fine. 

4 

.70 

S5 

54 

35 

E.  SE. 

Fine. 

5 

.63 

.50 

54 

48 

E. 

Fine. 

-6 

.44 

.41 

54 

44 

E. 

Cloudy. 

7 

• 

.41 

.38 

54 

45 

ENE. 

Cloudy. 

8 

.39 

.39 

54 

49 

NE. 

Cloudy. 

9 

.42 

.40 

53 

45 

ENE. 

Cloudy. 

10 

.34 

.28 

49 

44 

E. 

Cloudy, 

11 

.20 

.22 

50 

46 

NE. 

Cloudy. 

12 

.27 

.24 

52 

42 

NW. 

Cloudy. 

15 

.14 

29    .95 

51 

59 

W. 

Fair. 

14 

29 

.63 

.02 

55 

47 

E. 

Cloudy. 

15 

D 

28 

.81 

28    .90 

58 

39 

.037 

SSE. 

Cloudy. 

16 

.82 

.67 

51 

42 

.090 

S.  SW. 

Cloudy, 

17 

.93 

29    .12 

50 

55 

.074 

w. 

Cloudy. 

18 

29 

.25 

.50 

51 

36 

W.NW. 

Fair. 

19 

.42 

.02 

49 

55 

.115 

SW. 

Cloudy. 

20 

.00 

.37 

47 

35 

.057 

W.  NW. 

Cloudy. 

21 

O 

•67 

.59 

47 

— 

.220 

W.  SW. 

Fair. 

22 

28 

.78 

.15 

49 

41 

NW. 

Cloudy. 

23 

29 

.34 

.04 

48 

42 

.225 

NW.  SW, 

Cloudy. 

24 

28 

.75 

.00 

45 

39 

.180 

w. 

Cloudy. 

25 

29 

.24 

.47 

48 

42 

.045 

WNW. 

Fair. 

26 

28 

.94 

28     .88 

50 

43 

.150 

SE.  SW. 

Cloudy. 

27 

■29 

.55 

29    .64 

45 

38 

NW. 

Fair. 

28 

([ 

- 

.75 

46 

39 

.100 

W. 

Fair. 

29 

.36 

.38 

50 

36 

w. 

Fair. 

30 

.55 

.52 

48 

38 

.045 

wsw. 

Fair. 

31 

.43 

.45 

48 

35 

.325 

SE. 

Cloudy. 

N.  B, — The  above  observations,  excepting  those  of  the  Barometer,  apply  to  a 
period  of  twenty-four  hours,  beginning  at  10  A,  M.  on  the  day  indicated  iu  the  first 
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column.  A  cash  in  "he  column  for  •*Main,"  denotes  that  the  result  is  included  in 
the  noyt  following  observction  ;  tl^^i^ge  is  elevated  aljout  5S&et  above  the  level 
of  tt.c  ground,  'the  fesf  .o%|fe  l^^elate^l|  |i^i|g|i|^i|^^e  day  included 
between  sun-rise  and  sun-setT  ''''* 

REMARKS. 

lOth  Month,  5&y,  Ba|)i4  rise  ;«f. the  ^roury  in  the  Barometer  previous  to  the 
wind  changing  to  the  eastward.  Morning  of  the  4th  very  foggy;  great  deposition 
of  moisture  at  night.  12th,  the  great  height  of  the  Barometer  for  tlie  preceding 
days  of  this  month,  and  the  trilling  variation  of  the  maximum  of  temperature  for 
the  a»m«  period,  ^e^fircurastanjies^^ worth  attention.  ^2^,/^^  ^oj^it.gale,  .acwmpa- 
f  niedt^Tielv/raiii  tfiis  morning  fbr  About  3  hbursfrom'  1  o'clock,  a.m.  One  of 
my  Thermometers  was  blown  down,  which  prevented  the  minimum  of  temperature 
being  registered.    23d,  fine  morning.  '^7th,  Cirrus,  blowing  fresh  all  day. 

1;;,SII,I>    or    TLN'JIT    J[ONTH, 

*  Barometer,  greatest  height  10  A.M.  3d  day,  wind  NE.          -         -i        -  '30.77 

^ij,^^^  >-^._,J^ast       ..  -Tt   .  iQ  *,M.  16th    ,—     S.  SVV.  ,  ,  -,,«*..«^,v   -  :  .2^  .67 

mean         —     10  a.m. 29.72 

mean         • —     10  p.m.  -         -         -         -         -         -         -  29.75 

mean  of  both 29 .725 

temperature  of  Merji^j;^,;!^^,^,,^-         -         -         -         -  29.68 

_^_-       range             -         -         --         -         --         -         -  2. 10 

__       greatest  range  in  24  hours,  14th  day         -         -         -        «  ,95 

Thermometer,  greatest  heat  1 5th  day,  wind  SSE.        -     ' '-  £'  *1  ^^  t>U f**        58« 

greatest  cold,  3d,         -        -.  NE.    '    -         -         -         -  55" 

mean  of  greatest  daily  heat            -         -         -         -         -  51*^ 

mean  of  greatest  daily  cold           -         -         -         -         -  40° 

.           mean  A  both 45.°5 

. range.  .   -    .     -,    ,   -        ;--,  ,.,  t  ■       -         "         •      nn  i\\      25° 

,           greatest  range  i^  24  hours,  2d  day         -         -         -        f^,  ^^^    16'' 

Rainj  1.S58  inches. 

55,  City-quay,  1 1*  Month,  1 820.  .,  Ji  P.  Jun. 

■ — — ' ■■ -■ '~~:      -      -r{»     ;m       *'t.l?:f'r[,fr-'  •    '  ^'  '         ^■'    '     -• 

TRINITY  COIvL^lC'E.' 

ii  5»  At  the  feiaminatioris  for  entrance,  held  on  the  6th  November,  the  following 
,<v  young  Gentlemen  obtained  premiums  for  their  progress  in  thfe  Hebrew  Language  : 
3    Wilson,  Mooney,   Smith    -.nd  Hughes. 

•  At  the  Professor  of  Divir,iiy's  yearly  examination,  on  the  21st  and  2&d,  the  first 
Premium  was  adjudged  by  the  Professor  (Dean  Graves)  to  Sir  Lewis,  the  second 
to  Sir  jCTviS,  and  a  third,  atthrrfecoirfttierMMibn*^  the  \^rofesS^,  'to.-Mlr.«Begg. 
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Eli  TO  srt^TTVtm   xxt  p^^/,irtfiot. —  LUCI. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON. 
HENRY  GRATTAN. 

( Concluded  J'rom  page  24-9./' 

In  our  last  Number  but  one  we  left  Mr.  Grattan  in  1795.  In  this 
year  we  find  hira  moving  an  Address  to  His  Majesty  ; — calling  upon 
Ireland  to  exert  her  energies; — identifying  the  cause  of  England 
with  that  of  this  country,  which  he  adjured  to  recollect  the  promises 
it  hail  mad€,  and  not  to  stand  bye  a  cold  spectator  ;  and  compli- 
menting the  government  on  the  conciliatory  aspect  of  the  speech 
from  the  throne.  (An  aspect  assumed  bj  the  mistake  of  thfir 
oracle).  Early  in  the  ensuiwg  year  he  made  a  motion  for  the 
purpose  o£  raising  seamen  for  manning  the  Fleet ;  and,  on  the  '21st  o^ 
April,  another  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation, 
which  was  followed  on  the  4th  of  May  by  the  presentation  of  a 
Bill  for  the  entire  emancipation  of  his  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  The 
first  was  rejected,  and  the  second,  after  much  discussion,  thrown  o  t 
by  a  majority  of  71.  Mr.  Grattan,  unallured  by  the  seductive  voice 
of  ministerial  favor,  unawed  by  the  threatnings  of  power,  and   uu- 
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broken  by  oft  repeated  failures,  is,  in  1796,  again  seen  advocating 
t^e  commercial  interests  of  bis  country,  and  moving  ;   /a  ' 

.  ,"  Tliat  it  is  just  and  expedient  that  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  be  admittediittif^ 
tFip  potts  of  Great  ljri(ain,  on  terms  not  less  favorable  than  those  of  Gfeat  Brit^ft' 
are  aduiitted  into  the  ports  of  Ireland;"  ■  :  jto.  ■ 

and,  that  an  bumble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  to  this  efFect. 
Again,  however,  he  was  foiled  and  the  order  of  the  day  carried — on 
the  15th  of  March,  1797,  the  able  advocate  of  liberty,  disgusted  at 
seeing  the  extinction  of  integrity  and  principle,  concluded  a  long  and 
animated  speech  on  parliamentary  reform,  with      e  following  words  : 

"  We  have  ofl'cred  you  our  measure,  you  will  reject  it ;  we  deprecate  yours;  you 
will  persevere  :  having  no  hopes  left  to  perspade  or  dissuade,  and  having  discharged 
oiiir  duty,  v.c  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  and  aft^r  tliis  dayskall  not  attend  the  House 

Tins  se?iCS;siQn/^^a$  teiVnecessayy'ta'shoTr  bis  opinionSj 'fo^  iittttiedi- 
ate}y  after  the  House  adjourned  to  meet  no  more.  Of  the  new  par- 
liament Jlr,  Grattan  had  no  ambition  to  be  reckoned  a  member  ;  hav- 
ing in  a  spirited  -iddrcss  to  his  fellow-citizens  set  forth  his  conduct  he 
declined  Mie  honor  of  representing  them  again.  He  was  dismissed 
from  Uijcl'rivy*  Council  and  accused  of  favouring  and  assisting  that 
disaffection  which  had  been  long  organizing  its  forces  and  had  now 
bUjirst  out  into  open  rebellion*  Mi.  G.  quitted  the  country  and  wrote 
a,  letter  I'rom  Twickeiiham,  which  was  published  in  the  Courier  of 
Nov.  Sth,  animadverting  in  severe  terms  upon  the  proceedings 
against  him  in  Dublin.  In  it,  among  others,  he  trucly  depicted  the 
Cprporation  of  Dublin,  and  drew  a  portrait  the  resemblance  of  which 
is  still  admirable.     He  says,       .;  ■:.;■  .j;:     • 

i;«i  They  ever  wait  on  tho -blink 'ofpo*^'tblf>lrtfisi?-6r  per^eofe,' arid 'to  toerAfeii  a 
reputation  by  unjust  calumny,  or  unmeaning  pineygyric."      ^'i*'*^'^*  lU  gni3n/kVX.i.', 

In  nnsH'i6'air'_  the  l.xroNwa';' proposed;  but  in  1799  it  was  urged  with 
vi^blir'.— '^he  hind  of  desolation  was  stayed  for  a  time  and  it  was  re- 
jegted.  ^t  the  close  of  session  it  was  recommended  from  the  throne  ; 
bat  all' deliberation  on  the  message  uas  prevented  by  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament.  A  new  Vir\i\.  twll-packed  Parliament  was  called,  into 
which  Mt.  O.  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Wicklow.. — In  the 
h.btjf''  pf  danger  he  deserted  not  his  country — he  forgot  her  ingrati- 
tii8e^4\"hcn  he  ?aw  her  struggling  and  sinking  without  assistance. 
Jiin'uary  15th,  IROO,  a'>er  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  discussion 
of  the  iniTiortj'jnt  cjuestion  of  "  Union"  vvus  opened  b3'  Sir  L.  Parsons 
who  proposed  an  amendment  declaratory  of  the  v/ish  of  the  people 
'tc^inkint;jin  an  independant  and  resident  Parliament;  Sir  I.,  v^as  fol- 
Icf^-^H' W  Mf.  Bstfrnigton.  — Just  as  Mr.  E-jan  had  risen  to  deliver,  his 
seiitiitlerits'  Mr.  Gfa'ttan  was  introduqed  by  the  lU^ht  Hon.  J.  Fitz- 
ga-ald  arid 'Mr.  D.  B.'-£)alyr     Having   taken  the  oaths  and  assumed. 
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;  liiG^ovbB  0992  fiJBiifi  .^etl  nr  ,^l  \^^'\u\hn  hsisi'^yqs-s  llo  7 J  osJo-id 
weakness  was  obliged  after  a  few  sentences  to  cbiltinue  IiTs  "speecli 
sitting — there  we  behold  the  Timoleon  of  his  country,  labouring 
under  bodily  infirmity,  yet  straining  every  nerve  in  its  favour — in  the 
defence  of  its  liberty ;  of  its  rights  :  pointing  out  the  destruction  to 
which  it  was  hurrying — the  broiien  reed  at  which  it  was  catching;  and 
foretelling  those  miseries  now  too  severely  felt.  The  amendment  was 
negatived — Ireland  was  blotted  out  from  the  list  of  nations  and  her 
name  erased  from  the  future  page  of  history.  On  the  ^d  of  August, 
1800,  Marquis  Cornwallis  closed  for  ever  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
and  pronounced  that  anathema  which  has  driven  away  the  chief  fa- 
milies of  our  island,  and  with  them  wealth,  commerce,  agricultural 
prosperity,  from  our  deserted  shores.  We  must  here  close  our  sketch 
of  the  political  life  of  Grattan — we  do  it  with  the  less  regret  under 
the  impression  that  the  public  will  shortly  be  gratified  with  the  full 
account  of  his  public  and  private  life  from  the  able  pen  of  his  son. 
His  actions  since  1 800  are  in  the  minds  of  all  :  he  did  not  lose  his 
vigour  by  transplantation,  whatever  change  it  experienced  was  to  be 
imputed  to  infirmity  and  age — and  to  these  perhaps,  we  are  to  im- 
pute that  caution  bordering  upon  equivocation  which  was  latterly  ob- 
servable in  his  speeches—he  spoke  from  the  dictates  of  conscience— - 
he  was  an  oppositionist  from  principle.  ;&•:  ; 

Grattan,  commencing  his  political  career,  found  Ireland  deeply 
shrouded  in  obscurity  :  the  enterprising  wings  of  her  commerce 
clipped,  — the  sinews  of  her  government  weakened  by  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  state,— her  noblest  resources  left  unemployed,  and 
her  generous  sons  galled  by  the  fetters  of  a  corrupt  ministry.  She 
required  some  brilliant  sun  of  genius  to  illumine  her  gloomy  horizon  : 
in  him  that  sun  arose  ;  and  tlie  champion  of  independence  was  seen 
advancing  in  increasing  splendor.       r.m.^a  vj  ,  i.".'.-  «   :    ;  u.  v<^  .      .i.* 

In  tlie  sublime  walks  of  Oratory  he  has  scarcely  encountered  a, 
competitor:  he  stood  alone  the  rival  of  Athens,  the  equal  of  Home. 
Antiquity,  through  the  gloom  of  ages,  viewed  him  with  envy. 

The  copious  torrent  of  his  eloquence  was  universal ;  in  its  flow  it 
involved  all  subjects.  Like  the  Nile,  it  overflowed  to  dispejjse  more 
widely  its  enriching  gifts.  In  the  argumentative  his  excellence  was 
as  unquestioned  as  it  was  unequalled.  In  the  declamatory  he  was 
purely  Ciceronian  :  but  his  invectives  who  could  bear  ?  terrible  of 
themselves,  and  heart-appalling  ;  but  when  uttered  with  that  energy 
characteristic  of  his  nature,  when  enforced  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
action,  and  the  penetrating  glance  at  his  opponent's  countenance, 
they  intimidated  even  veterans  in  political  effrontery,  and  divested 
the  able  to  encounter  his  attack  of  their  flimsy  weapons.  Terrified 
by  his  panoply  of  sound  argument,  they  shrunk  back  from  tlie  impe- 
tuosity of  his  charge,  and  sunk  under  the  ascendancy  which  towering 
genius  had  gained  over  theirs. 

Often,  formerly,  did  the  Irish  parliament,  and,  lately,  the  United 
one,  behold   the   fluent  minister  of  the  day  withdrawing  from  our 
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patriot's  censure: — the  courtier,  "hanging  on  his  prince's  smile," 
flying  from  his  gaze,  as  from  a  basalisk ;  and  every  political  rene- 
gade hiding  from  his  scathing  eloquence,  that,  like  the  lightning,  wak 
destruction  on  whom  it  fell,  and  a  deep  lesson  of  warning  to  the 
spectators. 

He  could  adapt  his  mind  to  every  topic ;  but  his  Country's  welfare 
called  forth  all  his  energies  in  their  fullest  vigour.  Never  did  Grattan 
glow  (though  he  always  shone)  but  when  in  his  Country's  cause  :  the 
cheering  sound  that  vibrated  continually  in  his  ear — that  waked,  even 
in  the  languor  of  sickness  and  age,  the  subtle  powers  of  his  oratory  ; 
that  roused  the  impressive  power  of  action,  the  force  and  feeling  of 
enunciation,  the  thunders  of  his  indignation  ;  his  assertion  seemed 
to  rise  into  clearest  demonstration,  his  penetrating  foresight  into  actual 
prophecy.  Illumined  by  the  radiance  of  his  arguments,  the  labyrinths 
of  debate  needed  no  ariadnean  clue.  He  spoke  in  truth — he  dis' 
dained  the  armour  of  sophistry  :  "  His  action,  his  tone,  his  eloquence 
bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  any  other  person ;  the  flights  of 
genius,  the  arrangement  of  composition,  and  the  solid  strength  of 
connected  reasoning,  were  singularly  blended  in  his  fiery,  yet  deli- 
berative language.  He  thought  in  logic,  and  he  spoke  iti  antithesis : 
his  irony  and  his  satire,  rapid  and  epigrammatic,  bore  down  all  op- 
position, and  left  him  no  rival  in  the  broad  field  of  eloquent  invec- 
tive. Like  Homer's  Ulysses,  however,  his  ungraceful  action,  and 
the  hesitating  tardiness  of  his  first  sentences,  conveyed  no  favorable 
impression  to  those  who  listened  otily  to  his  exordium  ;  but  the 
progress  of  his  brilliant  and  manly  eloquence  soon  absorbed  every 
idea  but  that  of  admiration  at  the  overpowering  extent  of  his 
intellectual  faculties." 

With  justice  he  obtained  the  glorious  title  of  "  the  patriot  Grattan," 
and  this  title  he  never  forfeited  or  destroyed.  With  Argus  circum- 
spection, he  watched  each  measure  of  the  ministerial  party ;  and 
repulsed  the  reiterated  efforts  against  the  liberty  of  his  country,  with 
the  sagacity  and  promptitude  of  a  Hampden,  that  elicited  the  admira- 
tion of  all,  even  his  opponents.  In  him  was  long  reposed  the  National 
confidence — in  him  it  found  a  saicred  depository.  No  personal  enmity 
ever  prompted  his  measures — no  views  of  personal  aggrandisement 
ever  crossed  his  patriotic  vision.  In  a  word,  his  actions,  whether 
private  or  public,  all  tended  tbdiife  darling  object — Irish  indepen- 
dence—Irish consequence,.  -'^S  a&x  .^oE  -f-  .t^u  .-^01  4-  :ix  At,T  201 
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J)R.  BRIJ^KLEY's  TABLES  FOR  REFRACTIONS. 

Id  Vob'JSj  <pa«^%^fi^*h^  Transact^ijs  of  the,  Rayal  Irish  Academy,  Dr. 
Brinklevhas  i-iven  a  new  method  of  compnfing  Astronomical  Befracitom  Jor 
objects  near  the  horizon.  The  tables  there  given  are  so  highly  vah.able  to  this 
practical  ast^oiiomer,  that  we  are  induced  to  transcribe  them,  with  the  addition 
of  Table  IV.  from  the  Trans.  Vol.  12,  also  computed  by  Dr.  Bnnklcy.  ^^^  e 
have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  give  more  than  the  tables,  and  their  use.  For 
the  iuvestigation  of  the  theory,  &c; JSin^fcitSi  ibfeyiaife..c««|8»BetetU  we  refer 
the  reader^  the  original  ^peri:^:5/i -3  55  ii;-  r  :  uct-gs^Kso.  sa? 'i£  l^      _  _:  „^ 

X.og.  Arip  minutes  of  a  degree,  =  Tab.  I.  -J-  af.  comp;  Tab.  IT.  -f  Tab.  ill.  ' 
Log.  B,  in  minutes,  =.  TaB.,1.  +  log:  .^  +  Tab.  II.,-log.57.7  2,  +  log.  Barom. 
=  Tab.  I.  4:  Tab.  11.  ^^  log.  barom.  +  const,  log.  7.2773.  J 

iLog/rfefraetion,ki  seconds,  ±=.Tdbji.'4.  log-'ban^-yg-tAa.  (^9-  A^Vi.4;nip  .?.^ 

1  -  '  J  '^  Example.        ^ .      ,-  t  nr  « 

fl^asupob  airf  tsno.^  'i^;^«'^ft)^^f^'^o'*42*  i^'^'^fksi.'&isoj'/fnB  aril  Bstaieb 
"to  airfs'E  srfl  ;  ■■  Tab.  l"l.;*&r^hfJri<lo349.,;>-TT:  0,aog9.f^„3g9,j  q,j  ^^^ 
1       7  r  T  Tab.  III.  —    0.2906 

1  ;  uJ^rf^'i;  l>!:r/      *     i '■*!  fno!3i?oqiro3    io  •>.' -rz-^-irji'njs  aril   ,8um9g 

.  .:i£.a;u..£  Tkb.  L      1.8160^  ,oi§o(.flf  Jd^i    7^^' j^*      9-^'  '  e^riJsiad 

<  *.  c     Tab   11,     9.6961  •         ,         ;       Log.  Bar.       J. 4698 

^rro  'Jf^i'^' fab'.in.  0.2906   '^'^'^^  ""'^  ^'    consti  Log.  7.2773  ^.  Vnoii  dtf 

aldciovtit  Off  i'^'P^nr.:2gn/yi^'i^%Y*-42'^#'8iH'io  aasnihisJ  gniieJiasrl  srij 

a/b.ijJCi    jiiioib'ioxa  ««LAoi    {^iJo  §9^i«il  oriw  ^aorij   oJ  nofeeanqrai 

'79^9  flsdtogdii  noo8  sonaupo^-ig  "^58*  §fe  ^^"*^  JuiiiUi'itf  aid  lo  aasv^o'/q 

!   "io   in9ix9  ^nng^ipsvo   o    7  senoh&timbB   'lo  J&rij  lud   sebf 

-  j/oib  augiA  rbiW     ..h^voils  )ii  '«>  b3Jf3')-ft''Pg''B»iVr-.MPa83;j  yi^jj  5,^^ 

xiiiw  ,^iluuoo  aid  16  '{jidtju  ^J.ii  isiiifi^6**iioTi3  iioia-ijriti-t  inU  ba^Iaqoi 
-Biirabfi  adi  bsiioib  J&di  ,a^ib9^ii.fi\f  §%'^bi'.'ihqrnoiq  hnB^ihu^iiHiHiii 

'    '''Tb€   mean   of  42'* observations  o'T  tt'tytm  ''SJ'P'.  W&Aii'-iii'  iW  &l3Sekit6¥fo( 
Trinity  College,   Dublin,  (mean  of  Barom.  29.5,  and  mean  of  Therm.  35^,)  gave 

^or  Zenith  Distances  wider  SO''. 

Log.  Tab.  II.  4-  log.  bar.  +  log.  tan.  Zen..dist»  ?=  log.  apprpx.sefractiQU, 
Approx.  refract Tab.  IV.  =  refraction. 
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Example. — Zen.  dist.  71"  26',  barometer  29.70,   thermometer  45°. 

Log.  Tab    II 0.2965  i^^S 

Log.  Barom.    .....      1,4736  Approx.  ref.   ITS*'  .4b92iaioit}  I 

Log.  Tan.  .     .    .^^  .^. .  ^  ^^^^  '^^MJMo.  .,- .lu,  T^h^'^h  oj  ^neC^c  amoo  oT 

Log.  approx.  re£^l7i?«.4^^^?^"^Ml&^"'^'* '  "iti^^''?  ^4^11"'=  2^f3^.'4"' 

^  ■  •  ■■     :;_: • ,  '  ••  -"■■'■   I" 
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81  00 

82  00 
8S00 

84  00 

85  00 

85  30 

86  00 


1.3605 
1.4051 
1.44SS 
1.4981 
1.5524 
1.6132 
J  .6462 
1.6803 


86  30 '1.7165 


G.90  S7"00'jl.7562 
I  7.G2JS7  20  1,7837 
;    8.21  J87  40   I.812S 

9.07  !s8  00  1.8421 
10.13  J88  20  1.8731 
1 1.00  j.SS  40  1.9052 
11.37  18900  1.9387 
12.07  [89  20  1 1.9732 
13.23  Is  9  40  1 2.009  2 
90  00  2.0464- 


1.3.75 
i.4,55 
14.65 
15.50 
16.05 
16,75 
17.25 
18.00 
i  18.60 
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Tlienn. 

near 
Barom. 

Logarith. 

Tharm. 

rear 
Barom; 

Logarith. 

,'[20° 

4Q 
50 

Mm 

0.2909 
0.2904 

X)l2906 

.•■   ■■   ■ 

r,,P9°  , 
70 
80 

0.2896 
0.2891 
0.2887 
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10 

^  H 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

50 

51 

52 


0.3283 

0.3275 

0.5263 

0.525.3 

0.3243 

0.3235 

0.3223 

0.3213 

0.5203 

0.3193 

0.31, S3 

0.3173 

0.3163 

0.3154 

0.SI44 

0.3134 

0.3124 

0.5114 

0.3105 

0.5095 

0.3086 

0.3076 

'0.3067  j 

0.3058  I 


54 
35 
36 
37. 
38 
59 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 


0.3048 

0.3039 

0.3030 

0.3020 

0.3011 

0.3001 

0.2999 

0.2983 

0.2974 

0.2965 

0.2956 

0.2946 

0.2937 

0.2928 

0.2919 

0.2910 

0.2900 

0.2891 

0.2881 

0.2872 

0.2863 

0.2854 

0.2845 

0.283  6 


S 

:'  5'- 


..^ 


58  0.2827 

59  j  0.2818 

60  j  0.2809 
61.  10.2800 
62  I  0.2791 
65   j  0.2782 

64  !  0.2775 

65  jo  2764 
0,2755 
0.2746 
0.2757 
0.2728 
0.272O 
0.2711 
0.2703 
0.2694 
9.2685 
0.2677 
0.2668 
0.2660 
0,2652 
0.2644 
0.2636 
0.2627 


80 
79 
78 
77 
76 
75 
74 
73 
72 
71 
70 
69 
68 
67 
66 
65 

64 

65 

62 

61 

60 

58 

56 

54 

52 

50 

45 

40 

50 
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28.5 


10.5 
8.1 
6.3 
5.1 
4.1 
3.4 
3.0 
2.5 
2.1 
1.8 
1.5 
1.5 
1.2 
1.0 
0.9 
0.8 
0.7 
0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1  I 

0.0 

0.0 


29.0 

rr 

107 
8.5 
6.4 
5.2 
4.2 
3.4 
3.0 
2.5 
2.1 
1.8 
1.5 
1.3 
1.2 
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10.9 
8.5 
6.6 
5.3 
4.3 
3.5 
3.1 
2.6 
2.2 
1.9 
1.5 
1.5 
1.2 
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11.1 
8.7 
6.7 
5.4 
4.4 
3.6 
.3.1 
2.6 
2.2 
1.9 
1.6 
1.4 
1.2 
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11.4 
8.9 
6.9 
5.6 
4.5 
3.7 
5.2 
2.6 
2.2 
1.9 
1.6 
1.4 
1.2 
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General  Cochhurn  on  "  the  Iron  Mask.'* 


(To  Ihe  Editor  oj" the  Dublin  Afngasme./gS— i^Vyffw.S     . 
Sir,  TI   tJcT    so  J      . 

I  promised  to  give  you  soine  particulars  relative  to  the  Iron  MaskS"'-'^''"   -VP^ 

To  come  at  once  to  the  point,  I  must  observe  that  the  late  Mr.  Walsh  oiC  Belline, 
spent  much  time  in  the  investigation  of  two  very  interesting  subjects  j  namely,  wh« 
was  author  of  Junius,  and  who  the  unfortunate  Iron  Mask  ; — 

Few  men  possessed  a  more  investigating  mind,  and  I  believe  no  man  ever  sifted 
any  subject  vi'ith  more  industry  than  he  did  these  secrets.  In  respect  to  the  former, 
I  think  the  communication  I  have  made  to  you  ought  to  satisfy  any  rational  person. 

As  to  those  who  chuse  to  cavil  because  we  have  not  direct  and  positive 
proof,  it  is  useless  to  argue.  No  doubt  many  of  your  readers  will  think  these  sub- 
jects to  be  now  uninteresting.  Time  which  reconciles  individuals  to  misfortune,  re- 
conciles the  public  to  individual  calamity  tenfold.  But  the  heavy  afflictions  of  the  Iron 
Mask  are  not  yet  entirely  forgotten. — They  still  are  interesting  and  excite  curiosity. 

I  will  not  say  Mr,  Walsh  has  imravelled  this  dark  secret,  but  he  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  many  others,  that  the  Iron  Mask  was  an  elder  brother  of  Louis  X  I V. 

I  have  not  leisure  to  go  into  all  the  arguments  of  historical  references  which  Mr. 
Walsh  collected  and  which  indeed  are  sufficient  to  form  an  octavo  volume  of  some 
magnitude.  But  as  he  gave  me  the  greater  part  of  his  papers  on  the  subject,  I  shall 
give  you  the  outline  of  his  reasons,  and  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  this  unfortunate  person;  and  hope  thereby  to  impress  on  them  the  value  of 
liberty  and  that  freedom  of  constitution  which  will  not  allow  the  lowest  individual  to 
be  imprisoned  by  arbitrary  mandate.  ___„       ^ 

It  is  true  no  man  can  be  arbitrarily  imprisonea^nXnglarid,  aOhe  Iron  Mask 
was, — yet  the  most  cruel,  and  horrible  cases  have  occurred — even  in  England. 
Major  Bernardi  a  distinguished  officer  was  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  from  the  reign  of 
William  III.  till  his  death  September,  1736,  aged  82.  The  history  of  this  man  is 
not  less  melancholy  than  that  of  the  Iron  Mask  : — "  When  a  cadet  at  Portsmouth, 
in  1672,  he  was  seized  by  a  press-gang  belonging  to  the  Royal  James,  at  Farcham, 
but,  claimed  by  his  Captain,  he  was  discharged  ;  unfortunately,  as  it  liappened,  for 
him;  for  if  he  had  gone  in  that  ship  he  had  died  gallantly,  when  she  was  blown  up 
the  following  year.        t   1"  '    j    '      \  -     |        '   ;'   \   ~'^  i 

"  Bernardi  lost  his  patron  in  1673,  and  was  thus  reduced  bptji  h\  ffltuation  and 
constitution.  He  was  wounded  tit  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1674;  and  again  in 
1675,  in  parting  two  gentlemen  who  were  fighting  a  duel— He  lost  an  eye,  was 
shot  through  the  arm,  and  left  for  dead  in  the  field  at  the  sjege  of  IVIaestricht,  in 
1678. — Finally,  as  a  partizan  of  James  2d,  he  was  apprehended  in  169S  and  ac- 
cused of  being  concerned,  with  several  others,  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  William  III.; 
and  though  sufficient  evidence  could  not  be  brought  to  prove  the  fact,  he  was 
sentenced,  and,  with  five  other  persons,  by  the  express  decrees  of  six  successive  parlia- 
ments, was  continued  in  prison,  where  he  remained  for  more  than  forty  years,  sur- 
viving all  the  partners  of  his  guilt  and  punishment.  A  circumstance  without  a  pre- 
cedetit;  and  which  induces  us  to  suppose  that  his  character  must  have  bfcen  pre- 
eminently wicked,  as  four  sovereigns, and  six  parliaments  continued  their  detestation 
of  his  person";  arfd  tibOgli  tHej!  ctiulji  not  legally  condemn,  yet  would  never  par- 

'^''"  f^'\  2  i::   jl     oi  }  OE  j        \  &£0£.oi  oa  1^.^2.0  j  ot  itao..: 
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The  above  is  a  dreadful  instance  of  oppression-— out  in  more  modern  tiines  cases 
have  been  brought  before  parliament  of  most  cruel  imprisonments  under  contempt  of 
courts.  No  doubt  all  courts  of  justice  must  be  furnished  with  powers  to  enforce 
their  decrees,  and  in  these  instances  the  persons  are  de  facto  voluntary  prisoners. 
They  are  in  the  Bench  or  Fleet  because  they  will  not  answer  or  submit  to  the  courts 
of  law ;  and  in  such  cases  though  a  staunch  friend  of  liberty,  I  will  say  they  are 
rightly  served.  They  can  release  themselves  when  they  please 
,  But  to  our  subject,  the  Iron  IMask — I  am  convinced  that  this  unfortunate  person 
was  an  elder  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  having  the  same  mother  and  father,  viz.  the 
Queen  (Anne  of  Austria)  and  Cardinal  Mazarin.  As  to  his  being  a  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.  there  is  now  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  some  contend  he  was  a  younger  twin 
brother,  and  others  that  he  was  a  brother  horn  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.;  when 
it  was  supposed  Anne  of  Austria  had  privately  married  Mazarin.  A  reference  to 
dates  will  however  prove  this  latter  to  have  been  impossible  ;  and  had  the  twin  birth 
been  the  case,  there  could  have  been  no  possible  reason  for  his  confinement;  and  all 
those  who  contend  for  his  being  a  twin,  at  least  allow  he  was  the  younger.  The 
truth  is,  he  was  born  a  year  before  Louis  XIV.  but  at  that  time  the  King  and  Queen 
had  not  cohabited  together  for  ten  years,  and  h.id  been  married  twenty-two,  without 
issue.  Her  Majesty's  confinement  was  easily  kept  secret,  and  the  child  was  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  a  faithful  nurse,  Madame  Peronette,  who  brought  it  up  as  her 
own. — It  may  be  well  to  observe  here  that  Anne  of  Austria  was  lovely,  and  suscep- 
tible, and  had  need  of  M.nzarin,  who  was  handsome,  witty,  amorous  and  adroit, 
and  without  reviving  all  the  obsolete  scandal  of  the  Jronde,  we  may  respectfully  in- 
sinuate that  Anne  of  Austria's  reputation  of  chastity  was  never  so  firmly  established 
as  that  of  her  husband.  Gibbon  observes  that  the  character  of  Louis  XIII.  was  de- 
graded, by  a  coldness  and  debility  both  of  mind  and  body  which  had  little  affinity 
with  that  of  bis  heroic  father,  and  that  bis  chaste  amours  with  his  female  favourites 

,.,Jjetrayed  to  the  laughing  court  that  the  King  was  less  than  a  man.  '    '-■'•^>^- 

To  the  coquetry  of  France,  the  Queen  united  the  warm  passions  of  a  Spa* 
niard.  Her  friends  acknowledge  that  she  was  gay,  indiscreet,  vain  of  her  charms, 
and  strongly  addicted  to  gallantry.  It  is  well  known  that  slie  had  the  strongest 
partiality  for  Mazarin,  and  that  she  permitted  him  and  other  distinguished  fa- 
vourites to  entertain  her  with  their  tales  of  her  beauty  and  their  love,  and  tlius  re- 
Dioved  that  distant  ceremony,  which  is  perhaps  the  surest  defence  of  virtue,  llie 
honest  memoirs  of  Laporte  sufficiently  prove  that  Mazarin  (a  most  artful  Italian) 
was  capable  of  employing  every  expedient  to  gratify  his  love  or  his  ambition.     And 

jj  j^Fhen  the  royal  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  Anne  of  .^ustria,  it  was  in  reiJity  ex- 

.  ercised  more  by  Mazarin  than  by  her. 

The  Iron  Mask  (as  it  was  called)  was  a  velvet  head-piece  with  springs  to  allow  the 
wearer  to  uncover  his  mouth,  and  to  be  even  shaved  without  discovering  more  than 
Lis  chin.     The  persons  who  have  written  on  this  extraordinary  secret,  are      .  ' 

1.    The    Author   of   Merooires  de   la    Cour    de    Perse. — 2.    Voltaire. — 3.    Le 

;  grange  Chancel.  — 4.  Turkish  Spy. — 5.  Abbe  Papon,  in  the  Histoire  do  Provence. 
C.  Memoires  de  Richelieu. — 7.  Anecdotes  de  Palteau. — 8.  Pere  GrifTct,  (a  Jesuit) 

,,,»,  Confessor   to   the  Bastile  Prisoners. — 9.  M-   Linguet. — 10.  Laborde,  Valet  dc 
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Louis  XV.  — 11.  Bastille  devoile.  — 12.  Memoirs  of  Laporte — 15.  The  anony- 
iTious  account  said  to  be  by  the  Iron  Mask's  Goverribr.'i^if^}. ^iat1aiTie''(fe'lvfDtte- 
viilc. — 15.  Gibbon. — 16.  Dutens. — 17.  Beaumarchais;— If?,  t.a  Keiimrie,  be- 
sides many  Essays  in  different  Magazines,  and  in  the"^  Encyclojianlia  BrityinTitca. 
In  most  of  which,  except  Dutens',  the  Mask  is  allowed  to  Ue  a'  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.  '  ■  - 

In  the  Memoirs  said  to  be  written  by  ms  first  (Governor,  who  was  impiisoiiea  vrHh 
him  and  who  died  in  the  Bastille,  t)ut  whose  name  3oes  hof  appear  in  tlie'  pahHcafi^jn, 
the  .Author  says,  "  During  the  infancy  of  the  young  prince,  M.  Peronnettej-  the 
midwife,  treated  him  as  if  he  were  her  own  son;  But  from  her  great  cafe'' ^rid 
manner  of  living,  every  one  suspected  tliat  he  was  the  illegitimate  soil  of  sofn64-!ch 
nobleman.  .  ,  — 

"  As  soon  as  the  prince  s  mrancy  was  over,  cardinal  Ma2arin,on  vsTiom  liis  education 
had  devolved,  consigned  him  to  my  care,  with  orders  to  educate  iiiiii  in  a'  mariner 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  biirtli,  Dutlh  private.  M.  Pei-onnettc  continued  tn  r.ftcnd 
hiro,in  my  house  in  Burgundy,  till  her  death  ;— and  they  were  attaoliod  to  each  other. 

"  I  had  frequent  conversations  with  the  queen  durmg  the  subsequent  distuiiianCes 
in  the  kingdom — and  her  jNIajesty  has  often  said  to  me,  that  if  the  prince's  Ifirth 
should  be  discovered  during  the  life  of  the  young  king,  Iiis  brother;  the  maleconterits 
would,  she  feared,  take  advantage  of  it  to  raise  a  revolt  amorg  the" 'people  ;  this  fcar 
did  not,  however,  prevent  tlie  qiicen  from  preServiiig  w  ith  tlie  'greatest  cnrc  the  writ- 
ten testimonies  of  the  prince's  birth  ;  for  she  in'tenned,  if  any  accident  !ia'd  bcfaUen 
his  brother,  to  have  recognised  him,  though  she  had  aiiothC'r  son.  .ji. 

"  The  j'oung  prince  receive>d  as  good  an  education  as  1  could  hr.ve  \'!-fied  to'Tia^'e 
received  myself  in  similar  circumstance's,  ana'aWtter  one"f!'ian  was  l)estiiMreii"^(56f4:he 
acknowledged  princes. 

"  When  he  was  about  nineteen,  his  desire' 'to  Tinowwlio  be  was,  increase  fS^f^^at 
degree,  and  he  tormented  me  with  continual  soliintalions  toiiiakc  him  kt^qliSlhted 
with  the  author  of  his  existence  ;'the  more^eariiest  lie  wa-4,  tli^rriot'-e  resoHrte' were 
ray  refusals;  and  wlien  he  "saw 'that  hfs'etitrealles  iSS'ifot  avdal,  he  eiid<*aVotired  to 
persuade  me  that  he  thQugnt  he  wis  my  son.  '^ 

"  He  appeared  tQ  creditlhis,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  df  forcing  me  by  tin's  means  to 
reveal  the  truth  to  him  ;  as  I"  afterwards  learned  that  he  was  at  that  verj'  time  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  discover  who  he  was.  .  o*j  ,i.^« 

."  Two  years  elapsed  in  this  manifer,  \vfeen  aii' iihpViid'^rl^  artiblfi'^or  \)Pm 
ever  reproacli  myself,  revealed  fo  him"  fhe  Important  sccretf  or  his  birth.''"'  •'-'-^'^  . 
'  "  Ke'knevv  tlia't  1  had  received  M"that''fime,'maWy  ex^yres^ies  from  the'-fc'iflg-;:'  Jind 
t'nis  circuifistance,  'proKably  faise3  some  ifoiibts  In fiistriind,  which  he  sdiigftt  to  clear 
up  by  opening  my  scrutoire,  in  which  I  had  m'ipVae^tntly  lefir'mkriy  I'ttters  from  'the 
quee'n'and  cardinal.  He  readlhem;  an&  dieir 'contents,' dcWd' by  his  natural  pjue- 
tration,  discovered  the  whole  secret  toliim.    '    '    ""'"'    '-••'■-■'■-'    ■?-.  j  ..i^t  ,,j.  :,!»,.. 

"  T  observed  aljout  this  time'  tliat'liisinailn^i'"4  ^^fe '-^tittfi ■Mtigiea''^;%>r,'*?«*?d*4  of 
treating  me  with  "jliat  Sffecf ion  and  respet't  whlcR'i^^al'  ac'ciis'tonicd  to  receive  from 
,;hiiTi,'  he  became  siirlyand  reserved.—'tliis'aiteritiijrt'at'fi'rs't  sdrprised  me.  but'T'SOon 
learned  the  cause. 

"  My  siispicions'wCTe  ■G*rsi^  rotiseffty%lra^lh'^^fe   vi^fr^a^'^tearnfestlWe^ste'f^ocJtire 
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him  the  portraits  of  the  late  and  present  king.  I  told  him  in  answer,  that  there  had 
been  no  good  resemblances  of  either  drawn  yet ;  and  that  I  would  wait  till  some 
eminent  painters  should  execute  their  pictures. 

"  This  reply,  which  he  appeared  extremely  dissatisfied  with,  was  followed  with  a 
request  to  go  to  Dijon  :  the  extreme  disappointment  he  expressed  on  being  refused, 
alarmed  me,  and  from  that  moment  I  watched  his  motions  more  closely.  I  aften- 
vrards  learned  that  his  motive  for  wishing  to  visit  Dijon  was,  to  see  the  king's  picture  ; 
be  had  an  intention  also  of  going  from  thence  to  the  court  that  was  tiien  kept  at  St. 
Jean  de  Las,  to  see,  and  compare  Mmself  with  his  brother. 

"  The  young  prince  was  then  extremely  beautiful ;  and  he  inspired  such  an  affection 
in  the  breast  of  a  young  chambc-nuaid,  that,  in  defiance  of  the  strict  oiders  which 
all  the  domestics  had  received,  not  to  give  the  prince  any  thing  he  required  without 
mj  permission,  she  procured  him  the  king's  portrait. 

"As  soon  as  the  unhappy  prince  glanced  his  eye  on  it,  he  was  forcibly  struck  by  its 
resemblance  to  himself;  and  well  he  might,  for  one  portrait  would  have  served  for 
them  both.  This  sight  confirmed  all  his  doubts,  and  made  him  furious.  He  in- 
stantly flew  to  me,  exclaiming,  in  the  most  violent  passion.  This  is  the  king  !  and  I 
am  his  brother :  here  is  an  undenial)le  proof  of  it.  He  then  shewed  me  a  letter  from 
cardinal  Mazarin  that  he  had  stolen  out  of  my  scrutoire,  in  which  his  birth  was 
mentioned. 

"  I  now  feared  that  he  v.ould  contrive  means  to  escape  to  the  court  during  the  ce- 
lebration of  his  brother's  nuptials ;  and  to  prevent  this  meeting,  which  I  greatly 
dreaded,  I  soon  after  sent  a  messenprcr  to  the  king  to  inform  him  of  the  prince's 
having  broken  open  my  scrutoire,  by  which  means  he  had  discovered  the  secret  of  his 
birth  :  I  also  informed  him  of  the  effect  this  discovery  had  produced  on  his  mind.  On 

the  receipt  of  this  letter,  his  majesty  instantly  ordered  us   both  to  be  imprisoned 

The  cardinal  was  charged  with    this  order  ;  and  at  the    same  time  acquainted  the 
prince,  that  his  improper  conduct  was  the  cause  of  our  common  misfortune. 

«'  I  have  continued  from  that  time  till  this  moment  a  prisoner,  and  now  feeling  that 
the  awful  sentence  to  depart  this  life  has  been  pronounced  by  my  heavenly  judge,  I 
can  no  longer  refuse  to  calm  both  my  own  mind  and  my  pupil's,  by  a  candid  decla- 
ration of  this  important  fact,  which  may  enable  him  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
present  ignominious  state,  if  the  King  should  die  without  issue.  Ought  I  to  be 
obliged  by  a  forced  oath  to  keep  a  secret  with  which  posterity  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted.*"- 

The  above,  thai  is,  his  first  arrest,  occurred  soon  after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  in 
1661,  when  he  was  sent  to  Pignorol  in  charge  of  M.  de  St,  Mars. 

Voltaire  says,  «<  II  avoit  ete  d'abord  enferme  a  Pignerol  avant  de  I'etre  aux  Isles 
de  St.  Marguerite,  et  ensuite  a  la  Bastile  ;  toujours  sous  la  garde  du  meme  bomme, 
de  ce  St.  Mars  qui  le  vlt  mourir.  Le  Pere  Grifet  Jesuite  a  communique  au  public 
}e  Journal  de  la  Bastile,  qiji  f.iit  foi  de  dates.  II  a  eu  aisement  ce  Journal,  puis«; 
qu'il  avoit  I'cmploi  delicat  de  Confesseur  des  Prisonniers  renfermes  a  la  Bastile." 

^  1  hare  not  been  able  to  find  the  name  of  this  first  Governor  in  any  author,  or  in  any  of  Mr. 
Walsh's  pppers  ;  but  1  think  Mr.  Walsh  mentioned  to  me^  that  he  was  of  the  Kiehlieu  familyi  and 
^n  officer  of  s?igh  rank. 
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In  tlie  Memoirs  of  M.  La  Reiuterie,  he  states,  that  when  he  commanded  in  the 
fortress  of  Pignerol,  a  prisoner,  who  was  confined  in  the  Castle,  shut  the  door  of 
his  room  upon  tlie  officer,  rushed  upon  him,  and  ran  down  staii-s  to  escape  from  his 
confinement.  He  was,  however,  stopped  by  the  centinel.  The  officer,  in  the  mean 
while,  cried  out  from  the  window,  that  the  prisoner  was  making  his  escape,  and 
desired  the  assistance  of  the  garrison.  The  officer  upon  guard  immediately  ran  up 
and  laid  hold  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  scuffling  with  the  sentinel.  The  officer 
drew  his  sword,  and  the  prisoner  immediately  cried  out  in  a  very  imperious  and 
commanding  tone  of  voice — '*  Sungez  a  ce  que  vous  Jaites,  respcctez  le  sang  dc  vos 
Souverai>t6."  "  Take  care.  Sir,  what  you  do,  respect  the  blood  of  your  Monarchs." 
In  the  mean  time,  the  officer  who  was  locked  in  the  roorrt  came  out,  put  his  hand 
upon  the  prisoner's  mouth,  and  desired  all  the  persons  present  never  to  mention  what 
they  had  heard  the  prisoner  say.  M.  de  la  Relnterie  says  that  he  never  told  the 
story  to  any  one,  except  to  two  or  three  persons  about  the  Court,  and  whose  names 
he  mentions. 

PVom  Pignerol,_this  unfortunate  man  was  brought  with  great  secrecy  to  the  Castle 
of  St.  Margaret  in  the  island  of  that  name.  He  was  young,  had  a  graceful  figure, 
and  of  majestic  appearance.  He  wore  a  velvet  mask,  the  lower  part  of  which  was 
rendered  commodious  with  steel  springs,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  any 
discovery  of  himself  would  be  followed  by  immediate  death.  After  some  time,  be 
was  taken  to  Pierre  en  Scite,  always  under  the  care  of  M  de  St.  Mars.  In  the  year 
1690,  he  was  removed  to  the  Bastiie,  of  which  St.  Mars  was  made  governor.  Before 
h«  left  the  Island  of  Margaret,  the  Marquis  de  Louvois  went,  to  see  him,  and, 
during  his  visit,  never  sat  down  in  presence  of  the  prisoner.  When  at  Pierre  en 
Scite,  he  took  tlie  opportunity  of  his  attendant  at  dinner  being  absent,  to  write 
something  on  the  back  of  a  silver  plate,  and  threw  it,  with  all  his  force,  through  the 
window :  a  fisherman  perceived  it  fall  on  the  shore,  (Pierre  en  Sciie  is  built  on  a 
small  island,  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhone  at  Lyons,)  and  by  its  direction  knew  it 
could  not  come  from  any  where  else  but  from  the  fortress  :  he  took  it  up  and  went 
to  the  gate,  where  he  demanded  admittance  to  the  goveiTiOr  :  being  introduced,  he 
related  what  he  had  seen,  and  gave  the  plate.  The  governor,  turning  the  plate 
round,  and  seeing  what  was  written,  seemed  greatly  surprized ;  he  asked  the  man 
whether  he  could  read  ;  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  sent  for  his  curate,  in 
order  to  know  the  truth.  Being  satisfied  that  the  man  could  not  read,  he  rewarded 
him,  saying — be  honest,  but  for  this  time  your  ignorance  has  saved  your  life.  He 
was  always  served  off  plate.  When  bj  became  an  inhabitant  of  the  B:)stile,  he  con- 
tinued to  be  treated  with  the  utmobt  respect,  and  with  all  the  magnificence  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  place  would  admit:  the  governor  himself,  in  general,  waited 
upon  him,  and  always  stood  uncovered  before  him.  Whatever  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  have  was  procured  for  him  ;  and  his  predominant  taste  seemed  to  be  for  rich  laces 
and  fine  linen.  His.  guitar,  on  which  he  performed  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  was 
an  occasional  amusement.  An  old  physician,  who  used  to  attend  him,  and  who  had 
seen  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  in  examining  his  tongue,  described  his  complexion 
as  being  very  dark,  and  hiis  person  as  most  elegantly  formed.  His  manners  were 
extremely  engaging,  the  tone  of  his    voice   uncommonly  pleasing,  and  no  part  of 
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his  conduct;  in  these  tnedical  interviews,  appeared  to  denote  the  least  symptoms  of 
a  discontented  mind.  He, ditfd  in  Aftiypar  1704,  and  was  buried  at  night,  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  Paul:.    '  >  "j-'    •'  /  •  / 

Monsieur  de  Chamillard  was  the  last  person  who  positively  knew  this   secret. — 

"Tlie  second  Marshal  de  Feuillade,  who  was  his  son-in-law,  conjured  hira  in  the 

'JSSbst  earnest  manner,  when  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  to  unfold  to  him  the  history  of 

the  man  in  the  Iron  Masku     Chamillard  answered,  that  it  was  a  secret  he  had  sworn 

never  to  reveal.  i;-- c;i  rTs" 

It  should  be  also  observed,  that  at  the  period  when  this  extraordinary  prisoner 
employed  the  curiosity  of  France,  it  could  not  be  discovered  that  any  person  of  con- 
sequence was  misilnj;  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

This  unfortunate  prince  died  on  the  1 9th  of  November,  1 70-4,  after  a  short  illness ; 
the  expense  of  his  funeral  amounted  only  to  forty  livrcs.  The  name  given  him  was 
JMarch'mli:  and  even  his  age,  as  well  as  his  real  name,  it  seemed  of  im))ortance  to 
conceal ;  for  in  the  llegister  made  of  his  funeral,  it  was  mentioned  that  he  was  about 
forty  years  old ;  though  he  had  told  his  apothecary,  some  time  before  his  death,  that 
he  thought  he  must  be  sixty.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  immediately  after  the 
prisoner's  death,  his  apparel,  linen,  clotlis,  mattrasses,  and,  in  short,  every  thing 
that  had  been  used  by  him,  were  burned  :  the  walls  of  his  room  were  scraped : 
the  floor  taken  up,  evidently  from  the  apprehension  that  he  might  have  found  means 
of  writing  any  thing  that  would  have  discovered  who  he  was.  Nay,  such  was  the 
fear  of  his  having  left  a  letter,  or  any  mark  which  might  lead  to  a  discovery,  that  his 
plate  was  melted  down  :  the  glass  was  taken  out  of  tlie  window  of  his  room,  and 
pounded  to  dust  -.  the  window  frame  and  doors  burned  ;  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room, 
and  the  plaster  of  the  Inside  of  the  chimney  taken  down.  Suveral  persons  have  af- 
firmed, that  the  body  was  buried  without  a  head  ;  and  Monsieur  de  St.  Foix  informs 
lis,  that  "a  gentleman  having  bribed  the  sexton,  had  the  body  taken  up  in  the  night, 
!''   land  found  a  stone  insteail  of  a  head." 

-i'j<;      The  result  of  these  extraordinary  accounts  is,  that  the  Iron  Mask  was    not    only 

'  tut'«  peison  of  high  birth,  Imt  must  have  been  of  great  consequence ;  and  that  his  being 

Hii  iconcealed  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  king  and  ministry. 

m-.\>S     Various  have  been  the  opinions  anil  conjectures  formed  concerning  the  real  name 

-lb-J>«nd  condition  of  this  remarkable  personyge  ;  and,   in  piocieding  to  the  solution,  I 

..iiHumust  connect  the  narative  with  some  facts  of  a  public  and  general  nature,  and  also 

:'I.MOvgive  some  dates.      By  reference  to  them,  and  to  the  works  above  mentioned,  we  shall 

-•?  oaat  least  see  our  way  better  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  downright  positive,  we  ought  to  be 

-■il]s,5atisficd  with  very  strong  circumstantial,  evidence. 

''li!'    Anne  of  Austria  was  born  in      -         1G02, 

■ijitii  Louis  XIII.  her  husband,  was  born  in  1600, 

'•'Cardinal  Richelieu  was  born  in    -         1585, 

Mazarin,  born  in  -  -         1602, 

The  Iron  Mask  Marcliiall,   boiFnia     163.7,. 

■'-"■;;■  Louis  XIV.  born  in   ■"•'/C'^M  =1:;'  'Hiegs// 

"     The  Duke  of  Orleans,  borii'',-'  '.  150.  ' 

I  must  next  name  tho^e  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  "  Iron  Mask,"  and  pfFer  proofs 
(as  in  the  supposed  autliors  of  Junius,)  that  not  one  of  them  could  be  the  person,  viz. 


e. 

died  in       - 

1666, 

aged  64. 

,4ied  ia^  ,,  - 

1643, 

aged  4:3. 

died  in 

1642, 

aged  57. 

died  in 

1661, 

aged  59. 

,jdied  iu 

1704, 

aged  67. 

i^iied  in 

1715 

aged  77. 

died  in 

1701, 

aged  61. 
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The  Duke  of  Beaufort. — The  Count  Verinandois. —  The  Duke  of  Monmoutli. — 
Gerolami  Magni,  Prime  Minister  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua. — The  Superintendant 
Fouquet. — A  Twin  Brother  of  Louis  XIV.  —  A  Son  of  Anne  of  Austria,  born 
after  the  death  of  Louis  XIII. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  extraordinary  precautions  which  were  employed  to 
secure  and  conceal  the  mysterious  prisoner ;  and  that  he  was  lodged  in  the  best 
apartment  of  the  Bastille ;  his  table  served  in  the  most  elegant  manner ;  that  he  was 
supplied  with  the  finest  laces  and  linen,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  every 
attention  paid  him  during  his  perpetual  imprisonment. 

1.  As  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  he  was  killed  by  the  Turks,  at  Candia,  in  1669, 
whereas  the  prisoner  with  the  Mask  was  confined  from  tlie  year  1661,  till  he  died. 

2.  The  Count  Vermandois,  natural  son  of  Louis  XIV.  died  publickly  with  the 
army,  in  1683,  of  the  small  pox,  and  was  buried  at  Aire. 

3.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  publicly  beheaded  in  London,  in  the  year  1685. 

4.  Gerolami  Magni.  Had  this  man  disappeared,  it  may  be  asked,  what  possible 
object  could  the  Court  of  France  have,  to  keep  a  minister  of  Mantua  40  years  in 
prison;  or  if  they  did,  to  treat  him  with  such  extraordinary  respect?  besides,  his 
friends  and  relations  would  not  have  failed  to  claim  him,  and,  at  least,  would  have 
discovered  who  he  was  :  the  sudden  absence  of  such  a  person,  from  any  part  of 
Europe,  would  infallibly  have  occasioned  much  wonder  and  enquiry,  some  traces  of 
which  must  have  reached  our  knowledge.  But  in  this  instance,  using  the  amplest 
latitude  of  time,  we  cannot  even  discover  any  one  important  death  that  leaves  the 
minutest  opening  for  our  most  licentious  suspicions. 

5.  The  same  objections,  as  above,  apply,  in  a  much  stronger  degree,  to  the  super- 
intendant Fouquet.  Indeed,  as  to  him,  they  must  be  decisive  ;  .so  much  so,  as  to  be 
matter  of  astonishment  how  he  could  possibly  be  suspected.* 

6.  The  next  supposition  is,  a  twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  Now,  had  that  been 
the  case,  what  possible  motive  could  there  have  been  to  conceal  it :  we  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  the  absurd  story,  that  the  king  and  Anne  believed  in  the  strange  opi- 
nion in  the  case  of  twins,  that  the  last  born  was  the  first  conceived,  and  therefore 
had  a  prior  right  to  the  other ;  or  that  such  a  birth  should  be  concealed,  and  the 
child  preserved  in  order  to  bring  it  forward  in  case  the  other  died.  Had  they  be^n 
twins,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  any  mystery  or  concealment,  or  such  extraordi- 
nary precautions.  Having  twins  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  and,  I  think,  it  must 
be  very  clear,  that  had  the  Mask  been  a  twin  brother,  no  possible  reason  could 
exist  for  the  treatment  he  suffered ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  at  that  time  so 
desirable  to  have  an  heir  to  the  throne  of  France,  that  the  court  would  have  rather 
rejoiced  at  the  event ;  and  it  surely  was  not  more  extraordinary  that  a  woman  should 
have  twins,  than  that  she  should  have  any  child  after  a  sterile  union  of  twenty-three 
years.  And  such  events,  however  unfrequent,  are  neither  destitute  of  probability 
or  even  example.  ' 


*  Colljert  had  sworn  the  ruin  of  Fouquet.  He  was  pursued  by  order  of  Loui?  XIV,  to  Souniar, 
where  lie  was  seized,  and  conducted  to  the  fortress  of  Pignerol ;  this  circumstance  of  liis  disappearing 
might  give  rise  to  the  opinion  of  his  being  the  Iron  Mask  ;  for  after  remaining  several  years  in  pri- 
son at  Pignerol,  hfc  c0htrh-8d  to  eioaiie,  and  left  Frasc  This  fact  is  attested  by  the  Memoirs  of  Im 
fr:-end  GourviUe,  .'K'jiijmUUamuL'lO: 
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The  younger  twin  broilicr  could  have  no  more  claims  over  his  elder,  than  any  other 
younger  brother  ;  and  had  he  been  tiie  elder  twin,  there  would  have  been  still  lebs 
reason  for  such  conduct  as  to  him. 

The  last  supposition,  viz.  A  son  of  Anne's,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.  stands 
on  no  better  foundation. 

Had  this  been  the  case,  the  child  could  not  possibly  have  interfered  with  Louis 
XIV.  or  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  both  born  during  the  life  of  Louis  XIII.  conse- 
quently, there  could  not  be  any  reason  for  such   treatment. 

Had  it  been  posthuinous,  his  rights,  such  as  tliey  might  have  been,  would  have 
been  acknowledged ;  and  in  the  then  state  of  France,  the  object  was  to  have  heirs 
and  a  certain  succession. 

Had  it  been  the  fruit  of  intrigue  with  3Iazarin,  or  of  his  supposed  private  mar- 
riage with  the  queen,  a  year  after  Lewis  XIII's  death,  he  could  have  no  claims  to 
the  throne,  or  the  slightest  pretence  to  it;  and  we  can  scarcely  believe  in  such 
cruelty  towards  an  innocent  individual  for  no  possible  reason,  nor  can  we  reconcile  it 
with  any  probability. 

We  must  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  and  the  only  rational  one  as  expressed 
by  Beaumarchois,  viz  : — "  Que  le  Masque  de  Fer  etoit  sans  doute  un  frere,  et  un 
frere  aine  de  Louis  XIV;"  and  he  adds,  "  On  sait  que  Louis  XIII.  n'habitait  plus 
depuis  loug-tenips  avec  la  reine  ;  que  la  naissance  de  I^ouis  XIV.  ne  fut  due  qu'a  un 
heureux  hazard  ImbUimeiU  amene,  hazard  qui  obligea  absolument  le  roi  a  coucher  en 
meme  lit  avec  la  reine.  Voici  done  comme  je  crois  que  la  chose  sera  arrivee.  La 
reine  aura  pu  s'imaginer  que  c'etait  par  sa  faute  qu'il  ne  naissait  point  d'lieritier  a 
Louis  XIII.  La  naissance  du  Masque  du  Fer  (fruit  d'un  intrigue  avec  Mazarin) 
I'aura  detro!n])ee. 

'•'  Persuade  par  cct  example  que  la  reine  pouvoit  donner  des  enfans  au  roi,  la  par- 
tie  qui  produisit  le  hazard  d'un  seul  lit  pour  le  roi  ct  pour  la  reine,  fut  arrangee  en 
consequence.  Mais  la  reine  et  le  cardinal  equalement  penetres  de  la  necessite  de  ca- 
cher  a  Louis  XIII.  I'existenae  du  Masque  de  Fer,  I'auront  fait  elever  en  secret.  Ce 
secret  en  aura  ete  un  pour  Louis  XI V.  jusqu'a  a  la  mort  du  cardinal  Maearine.  Mais 
ce  monarque  apprenant  alors  qu'il  avoit  un  frere,  et  un  frere  aine  que  sa  mere  ne  pou- 
yait  desavouer,  qui  d'ailleurs  portait  peut-etre  des  traits  marques  qui  aunongaient  son 
origine,  faisant  reflexion  que  cet  enfant,  ne  durant  le  mariage,  ne  pouvait  sans  des 
grands  inconveuiens  et  sans  un  horrible  scandale,  ctre  declare  illigitime  apres  la 
niort  de  Louis  XIII.  ;  Louis  XIV.  aura  jugc  ne  pouvoir  user  d'un  moyen  jilus  sage 
et  plus  juste  que  celui  qu'il  employa,  pour  assurer  sa  propre  tranquillite,  et  le  repos 
de  I'etat." 

The  more  we  consider  the  history  of  that  time  the  more  we  must  be  struck  with 
the  great  number  of  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  supposition. 

Voltaire  always  spoke  as  if  he  knew  the  secret,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  he  always 
opi)0£ed  all  other  conjectures  on  the  subject  of  the  Mask.  It  is  true  be  never  told 
directly  who  he  was,  but  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  above  opinion  and  it  is  the  only 
one  he  never  positively  contradicted.  The  above  is  also  an  answer  to  those  w'ho 
ask— how  could  Louis  XIV.  have  an  elder  brother  unknown  to  his  father;  aitid iC;he. 
had  one,  why  confine  him  ?    Why  not  allow  him  to  succeed  ?  ■  ,    i :  ao//  >ni . 

We  no V."  come  more  directlv  to  the  solution.     As  Louis  XIII.  had  been  married 
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22  years  without  fssiie  and  had  not  cohabited  with  the  Queen  for  eleven— the  Iron 
Mask  (the  fruit  of  an  adulterous  intercourse)  could  not  be  brought  forward.  Tlie 
succession  would  therefore,  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  go  to  Gaston  of  Orleans 
whom  he  hated,  and  moreover  would  have  been  disputed  and  might  have  occasioned 
a  civil  war,  which  it  was  policy  to  prevent.  What  followed? — Why  when  Anne 
found  herself  again  with  child  by  the  Cardinal,  it  was  determined  to  contrive  by 
some  .scheme  or  other  that  the  King  and  Queen  should  sleej)  together,  and  then  de- 
clare her  majestj'  to  be  encieute.  Had  that  child  been  a  girl,  they  would  pro- 
l^ably  hare  called  it  a  son,  and  after  some  time  brought  forward  the  former  one,  viz. 
the  Iron  Mask  ;  for  as  there  was  only  a  year  between  them,  at  an  early  period  of  life 
that  trick  would  not  have  been  noticed,  and  in  this  case  the  Princess  would  probably 
have  had  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Mask.  But  a  son  was  different,  besides  it  gave 
a  double  chance ;  for  had  Louis  XIV.  died  early,it  might  have  been  denied,  and  the 
elder  son  then  brought  forward  as  lie.  Louis  XIII.  had  for  some  years  kept  his 
court  at  St.  Germains  en  Laye  :  the  Queen  kept  her's  in  Paris.  His  Majesty  had 
been  to  Fontainbleau,  and  on  his  return  through  Paris  stopped  to  dine  :  as  be 
was  about  to  proceed  to  St.  Germains,  a  furious  storm  came  on  and  it  rained  most 
copiously  and  continued  to  d«  so  ail  the  evening.  The  King,  unwilling  to  set  out 
upon  his  journey  in  such  wet  weather,  lest  his  attendants  should  be  soused  by  the 
rain,  (for  carriages  were  not  much  in  use  at  that  time,)  said,  he  would  stay  in  Paris 
and  lie  at  the  Louvre  ;  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  fears  that  the  royal  apart- 
ments were  not  sufficiently  aired.  One  of  the  courtiers  suggested  to  him,  that  her 
Majesty's  bed  and  apartments  were  well  aired.  The  King  took  the  hint :  he  sent 
word  to  the  Queen,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  her  for  a  share  of  her  bed  that 
night.  The  consequence  was,  that  about  nine  months  after,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
nation,  Louis  the  14  th  was  born.  The  next  year  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  Monsieur 
Duke  of  Orleans,  but  never  had  a  third  child.* 

But  to  prove  that  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  many  well  informed  men — Aubirt 
Louis  Millin,  in  his  Anliqidties  Rationales,  says,  "  We  firmly  believe  with  Mr 
Charpentier,  that  the  I\Ian  in  the  Iron  Mask,  can  have  been  no  other  than  an  elder 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.:  the  fruit  of  the  gallantries  of  the  amorous  Anne  of 
Aiistria  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  some  other  of  her  male  favourites.— 
After  his  death  every  care  was  employed  to  have  the  secret  buried  with  him  ;  fe\r 
were  the  persons  who  had  any  acquaintance  with  it :  Madame  de  Pompadour  knew 
it  ;  Louis  the  IGth  might  possibly  be  ignorant  of  it." 

It  has  been  allowed  by  all  parties,  that  Louis  XIII.  was  impotent,  and  whether 
Louis  XIV.  was  the  fruit  of  an  intrigue  immediately  before  or  immedi.itcly  after  the 
contrivance  by  which  the  King  was  made  to  sleep  one  night  with  the  Queen,  is  uni; 
important ;  still  there  was  something  mysterious,  as  to  the  time,  in  the  birtb, 

*  I  foiifess  tliis  puzzles  me  a  little,  Voltaire  and  all  historians  agree  that  there  was  another  son  after 
Louis  14th,  viz-.  MoHstevir,  Philippe  Duke  of  Orle?.ns  who  was  born  at  St.  Germain  en  Taye  the  end, 
of  16-10,  but  in  this  instance  we  hear  of  no  precautions  to  procure  a  nights  sleeping  witli  the  ^ueen.— . 
If  necessary  in  one  case  why  not  in  the  other — besWes  the  Qutea  lay  in  St.  Germains  v.hare  Louis  re- 
sided. Well  might  Lord  Oxford  say,  all  ancient  history  is  a  fable  and  all  modern  very  proble- 
matic-, however  though  this  circumstance  is  not  well  accounted  for,  it  does  not  lessen  the '^tiabi^Hil^ 
that  the  Iron  Hack  was  an  elder  brotiier  that  could  not  be  acknowledged.  /r' ..      , .   ; 
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Gibbon  observes,  that  the  doubtful  birth  of  Louis  XIV.  often  occurs  in  conversa- 
tion a»  the  subject  of  historical  scepticism. 

The  wel'  known  story  that  Louis  XIV.  was  born  with  teeth,  would  seem  to  favour 
an  opinion  that  the  real  birth  had  taken  place  possibly  three  months  before  made  pub- 
lic— and  thus  the  story  of  his  having  teeth.  A  letter  in  some  memoir?,  of  the  year 
1638  says,  "  I  have  a  piece  of  news  to  tell  thee,  but  receive  it  as  coming  from  a 
woman.  I  seldom  send  that  for  assured  which  in  appearance  is  not  truth  ;  what  I 
am  going  to  say  will  undoubtedly  seem  ridiculous.  The  women  give  out,  that  the 
nurses  will  witness  it:  those  who  easily  believe  wonders  publish  this  as  a  most  cer- 
tain truth.  The  people  who  add  faith  to  the  most  incredible  things,  raise  stories 
upon  this,  and  are  all  full  of  pretended  auguries." 

In  the  Turkish  spy  it  is  stated  :  "  it  is  no  fable  that  the  Dauphin  was  born  with 
some  teeth,  and  that  no  nurse  dare  present  him  the  teat,  for  fear  of  being  l)it  with 
tliem.  'Tis  said  also,  that  there  being  no  women  to  be  found  about  the  court  which 
can  endure  the  suckling  of  him,  there  is  a  certain  peasant,  a  very  healthy  and  hardy 
woman  that  lias  undertaken  that  employment." 

In  an  old  French  letter  of  that  period  we  find  the  following  remark, — "  It  is  said 
that  the  Queen  has  yielded  to  the  Cardinal,  and  curious  eyes  pretend  to  discern  the 
features  of  jMazarin  in  the  Dauphin's  face." 

Mezeray  informs  us,  that  Louis  the  14th  (celebrat«d  by  all  writers  as  an  exceed- 
ingly  handsome  man)  was  born  with  teeth. 

In  concluding,  I  must  draw  the  attention  of  the  feeling  reader  to  the  heavy  and 
undeserved  afflictions  of  this  unfortunate  person  whoever  he  was.  I  recallect  no 
example  in  history  of  such  long  continued  persecution. 

AVlien  we  reflect  how  many  gloomy  winters  and  tantalizing  summers  he  passed 
shut  out  from  all  society,  all  enjoyment  or  any  pleasure  but  his  guitar,  from  long 
custom  I  may  say  liis  monotonous  guitar,  one  cannot  help  been  thrown  into  a  me- 
lancholy train  of  thought  on  the  cruelty  and  wickedness  of  man.  For  my  part, 
always  athniring  the  noble  sentiment  attributed  to  Fox — namely  "  that  no  policy, 
no  consideration  can  ever  justify  a  bad  or  a  cruel  action."  I  must  set  down  Louis 
XIV.  as  any  tiling  but  iin  momrcli  conxciencieux  et  magnanime.* 

Can  an  honest  mind  conceive  any  thing  more  horrible  than  his  knowing  that 
whilst  he  was  enjoying  every  thing  which  power,  money,  and  youth  could  contri- 
bute to  gratify — his  own  brother  was  in  a  prison  and  doomed,  during  his  life,  to  eter- 
nal misery — how  reconcile  his  enjoying  a  single  hour  with  such  villainy,  such  in- 
justice and  cruelty.  —  State  policy  indeed  !  Mr.  Windham  used  to  say,  "  perish 
commerce,  live  the  constitution." — I  say,  perish  all  state  policy  distinct  from  li- 
berty and  honesty.  I  now  Sir  conclude  this  long  letter  with  two  lines  from  Horace  : 

i      "  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
Candidus  imperii ;   si  non  his  utere  mecum.'' 

I  am,  Sir,  your  Obedient  Servant, 
30th  Dec.  1820.  G.  C, 

«  His  Majesty  certainly  had  not  Uie  feelings  of  his  panegerist  Voltaire,  who  in  the  case  of  Culas  says, 
»'  1  protest  after  I  heard  it  I  think  no  one  could  charge  me  with  having  had  a  smile  on  my  countenance 
for  a  year," 
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Froin  Jeofproy  Fogarty,  Esq. 
^vrmm  a\  ^luoftonaaW  Vl jT  aiboJ "lo  Hi  Ballymag,  December,  1 0. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  kindness  in  constantly  inserting  my  lucubrations  unimportant 

and  idle  as  they  are,  induces  me  to  hope  that  you  will  now  pardon 

me  for  troubling  you  with  some  egotistical  stuff.     I  generally  have  to 

inform  you  of  some  new  change  in  my  never-settled  plans  of  study ; 

and  often  as   I  have  changed  before,  I  have  had  no  such  complete 

^.jcevpiution  in  my  habits  of  thought,  or  objects  of  pursuit,  as  that  of 

which    I  am   now  to  inform  you,  and  any  one  else  who  may  honour 

.  my  letters  with  a  glance. 

I  told  you  in  my  first  epistle,  that  I  have  been  most  part  of  my 
life  'eiigaged  in  the  study  of  some  branch  or  another  of  science  and 
ptiilosophy ;  dwelling  upon  each  part  long  enough  to  get  a  general 
acquaintance  with  its  princi|)les,  and  entering  perhaps  into  the  de- 
i..,tailsjof  spme  minutq  pprfion.  ,  But  before  I  could  obtain  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole,  and  the  mutual  dependencies  of  all 
the  parts,  1  have  always  tired  of  the  continual  exertion,  and  turned 
aside  to  something  else  which  had  the  attraction  of  novelty.  This 
unfortunate  want  of  perseverance  I  have  enlarged  upon  before,  and 
I  suppose,  excited  the  ridicule  of  some,  and  the  pity  of  a  few. 

It  must  have  surprised  you  not  a  little  to  find  me,  the  would-be 

..universal  philosopher,  engaged  in  the  levities  of  novel-reading  :.  but 

astonishment  will  probably  seize  you,  when  you  hea?„that  I  haiye,i;e- 

nounced  (perhaps  for  ever)    my    old  occupations;  and  that  I  have 

ceased  to  pore  with  short-sighted  eyes  upon  the  small  print  of  nature: 

i  have  iearnefl  to  read  that  mighty  book  with  wider  and  more  noble 

ro  views.     1  no  longer  dwell  over  the  mere  passive  properties  of  matter, 

imaking  mind  the  slave  of  what  it  should  soar  above.     1  have  quitted 

'the  dim  regions  where  the  crude  ore  of  knowledge  is  dug  for,  and  I 

"now  can  see  the  resplendent  treasure  purified,  by  the  powerful  agency 

of  intellect,  from  dross  and  earthy  mixtures.  'To  follow  up  the  same 

.alla&ion,^  I   feel   like   him  who  has  been    naturalised  in  a  mine,  and, 

emerging  for  the  first  time  into  day-light,  almost  worships  the  sun,  and 

the  sky,  and  the  ^ir  of  heaven.     But  you  can'wever  understand  from 

this  rhapsody  what  I  am  writing  about.     In  plain  words  then  :— after 

reading  those   admirable  novels  of  which  I  gave  you  my  opinion,  I 

<5outd  not  easily  bring  down  my  thoughts  from  the  flights  i& to  which 

^'^^jjja^l?(efiiyl^4b*yA^,R9^^^^^      call  of  tluit"  master  of  the  wing." 
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I  could  not  readily  bring  myself  to  resume  the  investigation  of  sim- 
ple natural  facts  and  perplexed  theories.  His  poetry  (for  I  consider 
his  prose  works  to  contain  some  of  the  best  poetry  in  the  language) 
had  taken  too  strong  a  hold  of  m}'  imagination,  to  let  me  go  at  once. 
I  had  breathed  the  free  mountain-air,  it  had  at  once  invigorated  my 
mind  and  rendered  a  repetition  of  the  enjoyment  necessary  to  my 
happiness  ; — and  I  have  largely  indulged  the  appetite. 

You  would  be  perhaps  inclined  to  think  from  the  musty  nature  of 
my  late  studies,  that  the  powi  ••s  of  imagination  (or  rather  the  sus- 
ceptibilities, for  the  powers  are  very  scarce)  had  no  existence  in  my 
mind  :  — and  so  it  would  appear,  but  they  were  only  dormant.  At 
the  time  between  boyhood  and  manhood,  when  every  one  is  a  little 
unsettled  in  his  aims,  I  used  to  indulge  myself  in  day-dreams:  some 
bright  hopes  dazzled  me  then,  but  they  have  vanished  for  ever.  I 
used  also  to  read  at  that  time  the  few  works  of  imagination  that  I 
have  perused  in  my  life  time  :  I  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud 
(no  matter  now,  for  whom)  the  best  poems  that  were  to  be  had  in 
those  days  ;  and  1  have  been  tempted  too  to  commit  the  sin  of  rhyme 
on  occasions,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  lines  and 
their  subject  from  mj'  memory  together  :  at  any  rate,  I  shall  not 
have  the  vanity  to  trouble  the  world  with  them.  Perhaps  the  asso- 
ciations of  those  days  have  contributed  to  make  me  shun  meditations 
which  would  inevitably  recall  to  my  mind  recollections  that  would 
only  mock  me  with  past  happiness.  I  have  often  thought  that 
Jonathan  Oldbuck  had  once  something  more  of  imagination  in 
him  than  was  fit  for  the  composition  of  an  Antiquary  ;  but  that  he 
had  buried  the  memory  of  ruined  hopes  in  the  rubbish  of  ruined 
greatness. — It  was  so,  at  least  with  me:  I  endeavoured  to  fix  my 
mind  on  every  thing  that  could  occupy  its  attention,  and  exclude 
painful  reflection.  1  succeeded  wonderfully,  and  I  have,  for  years, 
thought  of  nothing  but  philosophical  niceties.  The  variety  in  which 
I  indulged  contributed  greatly  to  produce  this  effect;  for,  when  one 
pursuit  threatened  to  become  tedious,  and  to  give  time  for  rumina- 
tion, I  started  aside  into  some  other  path,  looking  every  where  for 
the  most  agreeable  shade,  or  the  finest  prospects. 

The  boyish  terror  of  thought  has  now  left  me,  and  I  can  face  the 
ghost  of  pleasure,  not  without  a  melancholy  gratification.  Indeed, 
all  ray  pleasures  now  have  a  little  mixture  of  melancholy,  but  it  only 
deepens  and  enriches  them :  the  mind  is  not  in  the  tone  to  receive 
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pure  eujoyraent,  until  it  has  calmed  from  the  excitements  of  mirth, 
as  well  as  the  turmoil  of  passion  :  as  a  lake,  that  is  black  in  the 
storra,  dances  to  the  sunshine,  when  the  gay  breteze  is  on  it,  but 
never  shines  in  its  mild  perfection  of  beauty,  until  every  breath  has 
subsided,  and  every  cloud  melted  away  ;  and,  if  I  may  hunt  down 
a  metaphor,  the  sad  but  placid  moonlight  of  memory  suits  it  best  of 
all. — Like  every  contemplatist,  I  delight  in  the  moon:  many  a  night 
I  have  staid  up,  watching  the  clouds  as  they  floated  over  her  orb, 
borrowing  a  gentle  loveliness  from  the  light  that  they  softened  but 
could  not  exclude  ; — and  while  I  gazed  on  its  changing  beauty, 
thoughts  as  pleasing  as  those  vapours  would  pass  over  my  mind,  as 
shadowy  and  as  transient :  not  a  trace  of  them  remains,  not  as  much 
as  could  grace  an  idle  song,  nothing  but  a  recollection  of  exquisite 
pleasure,  and  a  wish  to  recall  the  same  sensations.  But  I  should 
think  very  meanly  of  his  mind  who  could  not  enjoy  other  aspects  of 
nature,  as  well  as  the  softer  ones.  I  have  admired  the  rich  swelling 
of  our  cultivated  hills,  the  dark  retreats  of  the  wooded  glen,  the 
river  winding  in  light,  through  its  fringes  of  green  meadow-land  or 
hanging  thickets  of  willow  and  alder,  to  the  glassy  level  of  the  sum- 
mer-sea :  all  these  I  have  dwelt  upon,  even  till  the  soul  almost  grew 
into  the  prospect. 

Yet,  these  tender  feelings  do  not  hinder  my  mind  from  taking  an 
indescribable  interest  in  the  wild  and  grand  phenomena  of  nature. 
I  have  been  tempted  to  expose  myself  to  all  the  fury  of  the  elements, 
in  order  to  observe  the  savage  sublimity  of  a  thunder  storm  upon 
the  neighbouring  mountains.  I  have  sat,  till  I  was  drenched  with 
the  spray,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  encroaching  tide,  upon  a 
crag  that  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea:  this  is  a  favourite 
haunt  of  mine,  in  fine  weather  to  watch  the  gentle  swell  of  the 
waters  ;  and  during  a  gale,  to  see  the  great  waves  come  sweeping  in, 
crested  with  floating  spray,  like  the  dreadful  charge  of  an  unbroken 
line  of  cavalry  in  their  martial  splendour,  thep  to  see  them  break 
with  the  din  of  thunder,  suddenly  rising  in  a  mass  of  foam  against 
the  successive  rocks  along  the  shore.  The  fishermen  think  me  mad, 
when  they  see  me  perched,  like  a  cormorant,  on  a  bare  rock,  wea- 
thering a  storm  that  would  make  even  them  shiver.  With  what  dif- 
ferent feelings  I  used  to  visit  the  same  cliffs  before,  when  I  was  a 
minute  philosopher ! — I  was  fon^of  searching  at  their  base  for  cu- 
rious ywci  anA  shells,  and  exploring  their  crannies  for  rock-plants  and 
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lichens,  or  hammering  off  bits  of  their  substance  for  mineralogical 
specimens  :  I  was  busy  with  important  trifles,  and  never  allowed  my- 
self to  feel  the  beauty  or  the  sublimity  of  the  situation.  It  makes 
me  smile  to  think  of  the  light  in  which  I  then  viewed  nature :  it  was 
as  a  museum,  a  cabinet  of  nicknacks,  which  were  to  be  minutely 
inspected,  without  noticing  the  architecture  of  the  room  that  con- 
tained them.  I  measured  the  beauty  of  every  thing  by  its  rarity, 
and  my  first  thought  upon  seeing  any  new  object  was  to  find  its 
place  in  the  classifications  of  science.  How  zealously  would  I  hunt 
a  butterfly  or  any  hfvndsome  insect,  and  then  most  philosophically 
pin  him  to  a  piece  of  pastboard,  and  watch  him  twirling  to  death. 
(I  assure  you,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  will  favour  nie  with  a  visit  at 
Ballymag,  where  you  shall  be  heartily  welcome,  I  can  shew  you  a 
a  very  nice  and  curious  collection  of  insects,  stuffed  birds,  Irish 
minerals,  and  various  iSrc's).  I  still  relish  the  minor  beauties  of  na- 
ture's works,  but  it  is  for  their  intrinsic  excellencies.  I  like  the 
hues  of  the  flower,  the  burnished  scales  of  the  finny  tribe,  and  the 
wonderful  machinery  of  the  insect's  frame, — because  they  are  all  so 
exquisitely  adapted  to  their  place  in  the  creation — because  they 
teach  us  to  admire  the  omnipotence  that  beautifies  and  protects  the 
meanest  of  his  works,  while  he  directs  the  stupendous  system  of  the 
universe — because  when  I  look  from  the  earth  and  the  sea  and  the 
sky  to  those  little  wonders  of  his  hand,  I  can  boast  like  Cowper 
that  they  are  mine,  for  "  my  fiither  made  them  all." 

This  is  the  true  use  of  all  our  studies  in  nature  and  science, — to 
look  on  all  as  parts  of  one  mighty  fabric  and  to  learn  that,  study  as 
we  will,  our  knowledge  is  but  as  an  atom  to  what  is  to  be  known. 
Had  I  thus  compared  the  several  parts  of  my  knowledge,  I  need 
not  now  rail  at  my  former  occupations  as  destructive  of  the  plea- 
sures of  imagination.  On  the  contrary,  an  enlarged  mind  can  de- 
rive incalculable  advantages  from  the  observation  of  every  truth, 
little  as  well  as  gres?f.  There  is  to  my  mind  no  feeling  more  power- 
fully poetical  that  that  derived  from  such  a  contemplation  of  ex- 
ternal objects  ;  but  it  would  offend  the  fashion  of  the  day,  (of  that 
some  other  time).  There  is  a  double  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
all  that  our  senses  convey  to  the  mind  :— first,  the  sensations  which 
their  external  beauty  immediatelv  produces ; — and  then,  the  addi- 
tional gratification  of  learning,  from  the  investigations  of  science, 
that  each  is  possessed  of  properties  beautifully  adapted  to  its  rank 
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in  the  scale  of  being.  The  beauty  of  the  vegetable  world  is  en- 
hanced by  the  knowledge  that  every  plant  is  of  some  peculiar  use 
either  to  man,  or  to  some  of  the  other  tenants  of  the  earth.  The 
brilliancy  of  minerals  is  greatly  encreased  to  the  mind,  by  consider- 
ing the  many  purposes  which  they  serve,  both  under  the  operations 
of  human  ingenuity,  and  in  supporting  the  processes  of  nature. 
The  animal  kingdom  becomes  infinitely  more  interesting  when  we 
know  their  situations  and  their  wants.  But  no  where  is  the  power 
of  science  in  enriching  the  imagination  more  strongly  manifested 
than  in  the  visible  face  of  the  heavens  :  glorious  as  its  luminaries 
are  even  to  the  most  regardless  eye,  how  much  more  do  they  en- 
gage our  admiration  if  viewed  with  the  piercing  vision  of  astro- 
nomy !  -each  speck  a  world,  or  the  center  of  system  of  worlds  -all 
moving  with  such  harmony  that  the  ancients  may  be  excused  for  talk- 
ing of  •*  the  music  of  the  spheres."  Thus,  every  thing  beautiful  be- 
comes doubly  so,  when  we  know  that  it  is  not  mere  barren  show; 
and  things,  not  in  themselves  very  attractive,  charm  when  consi- 
dered in  their  relations  to  other  things. 

This  was  my  mode  of  thinking  formerly,  I  looked  no  Hirther 
than  the  narrow  limits  of  the  particular  study  in  which  I  was  en- 
gaged. The  thunder  was  but  the  crackling,  and  the  lightning  the 
spark,  of  a  big  electrifying  machine  :  the  stormy  sea  was  just  so 
much  water  shaken  about ;  and  the  frowning  cliif  was  but  a  specimen 
of  granite  somewhat  too  large  for  my  collection  :  the  venerable  ruin 
was  only  interesting  for  its  grotesque  carving  and  half-effaced  inscrip- 
tions. T  have  sat  up  to  look  at  the  moon  through  a  telescope  not  to 
enjoy  her  brightness,  but  to  count  the  spots  ; — and  I  have  repeated 
the  delicate  experiments  on  the  strength  of  her  light,  without 
being  able  to  find  either  heat  or  chemical  powers : — I  little  thought 
of  the  effects  which  that  light  can  produce  on  the  mind.  At  that 
time,  matter  presented  to  me  no  subject  of  thought,  but  its  mere  pro- 
perties as  facts  to  be  remembered  :  I  never  made  that  connexion 
between  mind  and  the  external  world,  which  gives  a  just  value 
to  such  knowledge.  I  am  now  determined  not  to  give  up  altogether 
the  various  departments  of  science  :  indeed,  there  is  no  fear  of  my 
wanting  practice  in  that  way,  while  I  am  the  tvalking  encijclopccdia  of 
Ballymag,  consulted  as  an  oracle  upon  all  abstruse  questions. 

I  should  be  very  sorry,  however,  to  confine  the  scope  of  poetical 
associations  to  the  material  world  ;— that  would  indeed  be  chaining 
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the  soul  to  the  earth.  The  legitimate  object  of  human  meditation 
should  be  the  concerns  of  man, — and  as  the  mind  is  the  noblest  part 
of  our  nature,  so  should  its  powers,  its  pleasures,  sorrows,  passions 
and  weaknesses  be  the  grand  material  of  every  t'aing  intended  to  in- 
terest or  improve  us.  The  exhaustless  stores  of  external  nature  are 
in  reality  valuable  only  as  they  afford  beautiful  and  correct  illustra- 
tions of  moral  and  intellectual  truths.  The  passions  have  been  given 
to  us  for  the  most  beneficent  purposes  :  without  the  excitement  de- 
rived from  them  we  should  be  listless  in  our  duties,  and  most  inactive 
lords  of  a  creation  where  every  thing  speaks  of  utility  and  motion. 
They  may  be,  and  constantly  are,  abused,  and  then  tliey  become 
fatal  ;  but  if  Isppt  under  proper  controul,  they  are  attended  with  no 
ordinary  degree  of  pleasure.  The  passions  then  are  among  the  chief 
objects  of  the  imagination,  and  they  are  as  necessary  to  be  consi- 
dered in  their  violence,  as  in  their  moderation.  The  affections  are, 
perhaps,  but  a  softer  species  of  passions;  but  they  deserve  a  sepa- 
rate consideration.  They  are  the  bonds  that  link  together  society 
and  give  rise  to  all  those  dear  charities  which  render  life  tolerable. 
The  universal  benevolence  which  every  good  man  should  feel  is  not 
only  the  most  useful,  but  the  most  permanently  delightful  of  those 
affections.  Domestic  relations  bring  with  them  the  most  interesting 
associations  of  our  nature,  and  the  poet  who  succeeds  in  touching 
those  fine  chords  of  the  heart  has  perhaps  the  first  claim  upon  our 
esteem  and  applause.  Love  too — but  I  fear  the  sorrows  outweigh 
the  joys  here  : — I  am  getting  on  unsafe  ground,  and  as  I  do  not 
chuse  to  be  uncivil  to  the  ladies,  I  shall  check  my  feelings  lest  they 
should  betray  me  into  moroseness  or  complaint.  I  shall  only  re- 
mark how  prolific  a  source  of  poetry  that  unhappy  passion  has  been. 
Before  I  conclude,  I  must  make  some  apology  for  the  carping,  which 
I  have  sometimes  indulged  in,  against  the  fair.  Though  I  can  never 
avoid  some  asperity  when  I  think  on  one  part  of  my  history,  I  shall 
never  give  utterance  to  another  harsh  syllable.  I  am  no  poet  in 
power  of  imagination,  but  I  am  one  in  feelings ;  and  no  poet  ever 
claimed  the  title  who  did  not  bow  to  the  shrine  of  beauty  :  poetry 
and  female  society  are  the  gi'eat  humanizers  of  men,  and  he  who  ad- 
mires the  former  cannot  despise  the  latter. 

In  the  eagerness  of  my  new  pursuit  I  have  read  perhaps  more  poe- 
try than  any  one  ever  did  in  the  same  time,  yet  still  in  my  own  di- 
gressive way  :  I  intend  to  put  together  some  of  my  thoughts  on  the 
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comparative  merits  of  the  different  schools  of  poetrj'and  the  prevail- 
ing taste  of  the  day.  If  1  can  complete  it  in  time,  I  shall  send  to 
to  you  before  your  next  time  of  publication.  But  though  my  fingers 
are  crampt  to  the  pen,  and  the  hour  is  past  "  the  key-stane  of  night's 
black  arch,"  I  cannot  conclude  now,  as  I  intended,  until  I  notice 
an  oversight  which  I  have  been  guilty  of  in  this  hasty  account  of  the 
various  sources  of  genuine  poetry. 

Here  if  you  take  the  trouble  of  looking  over  the  long  passage  in 
tny  MS.  which  1  have  marked  to  be  omitted,  you  will  perceive  that 
I  ran  into  a  dry  metaphysical  disquisition  whether  fiction  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  allowable,  since  I  had  laid  so  much  stress  on  truth  in  poe- 
try. I  endeavoured  to  shew  that  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
truth,  in  that  higher  sense  of  the  word  in  which  Campbell  has  so  beau- 
tifully said,  that  *'  song  is  but  the-  eloquence  of  truth."  Truth  in 
poetry  is  justness  of  sentiment,  accurate  portraiture  of  feeling,  and 
natural  display  of  passion;  not  that  plain  matter  of-fact-truth  which 
we  can  find  to  our  heart's  content  in  Lilly's  grammatical  verses,  or 
the  rhyming  rules  for  extracting  the  square-root.  I  then  went  on 
most  wisely  to  prove  what  no  true  admirer  of  poetry  ever  doubted, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  strict  literal  truth  at  all  times, 
so  we  preserve  that  better  species  of  it.  In  short,  I  unintentionally  fell 
into  the  most  frostbitten  strain,  which  I  suppose  I  owed  to  fny  having 
at  one  time  studied  criticism  as  a  matter  of  philosophical  speculation  : 
I  read  Blair,  Bossu  and  others  who  have  written  on  matters  of  taste, 
and  thus  I  became  as  well  qualified  as  any  cold-blooded  critic  of  the 
day  to  assume  the  office  of  a  Zoilus  and  talk  by  rule  about  fancy  and 
inspiration  and  fire  of  imagination,  all  the  while  that  I  was  as  cool  as 
a  cucumber  myself,  and  knew  nothing  at  all  about  what  I  pretended 
to  pronounce  upon.  However  when  I  recollected  myself  and  looked 
back  upon  what  I  had  just  written,  I  unsparingly  scored  it  all  out, 
and  I  leave  you  to  decide  if  I  was  not  right  in  omitting  it.  Now  that 
JefFroy  is  himself  again,  I  shall  go  back  to  what  led  me  into  the  chil- 
ling shade  of  metaphysics. 

Fiction  is  intimately  connected  with  poetry,  not  merely  for  any 
abstract  reasons,  but  because  a  poetical  mind  in  its  reveries  is  con- 
tinually busy  with  scenes  of  unreal  happiness,  or  melting  over  ima- 
ginary sorrows.  The  soul,  sick  of  a  world  of  petty  vexations,  flies 
to  one  of  its  own  creation  where  it  can  sport  with  unalloyed  plea- 
sures, or  indulge  in  grief  without  danger  of  interruption  or  unseason- 
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e.indulged  by   its  mvn  ;  dayrdrearos,  J;ttvt.  w-|ien  .\?i5i^^gj^ij;^d  ,of  ^«ijd- 

siog  castles  in  ibe  air  for  ourselves,  we  arevglad,  t>*jp^j^n|^p  into,  thpse 

itiiat  we  find  ready  erected  for.us  by  otbers.     Henqe  the  pleasure  itve 

••derive  from  works  ef  fiction  in  general  :  and  if  tbe  narrative  Js  well 

:sitonducted,  we  sbare,  with  tbe  author,  the  pride  of  having  sent  his 

spirit  to  soar  and  find  out  for  itself  new  cliipatps.aild  j)^€gii,ojp^\5s'^gre 

it  might  be  ".monarch  of  all  it  surveys.",  v      n 

<It  is  sometmies  pleasant  to  perceive  in  the  iiaagipa,ry,scprie.a  close 
resemblance  to  real  life,  and  to  admire  the  forms  ,ot.eyery  thing 
around  us  reflected  on  the  tissue  of  fancy,  as  the  vapours  of  Sicily* 
or.tlie  JWJ-a^fl-of  the  desert  display  on  their  unsubstantial  surface  the 
likeness  of  every  object  on  the  ground.  Erequenily  too,  the  more 
wild  the  fiction  is^-the  more  completely  the  imagination  disenthralls 
i'^tself  from  the  reality  of  things— the  more  do  we  delight  to.foflow  it 
inits  rovings  :  when  it  spuvns  the  bounded  reign  of  existence;,  phd, 
disdaining  the  task  of  copying  nature,  create^  fpr,  itself  A^yv,.jy,orlds, 
and  new  beings  to  inhabit  them.  Thus  I  have  been  transported  by 
the  Duigic  of  Sluikespeare  to  Miranda's,  Isle,  and  have  delighted  my- 
self :witb,:the  airy  hues  of  Ariel's  beauty  ;;0r  I  have  g,)m.ost  inaagined 
Sibefore  me  the  fairy  court  of  Qberon  and  Titania.  ,  ..,,  ..,;,;(^,.,,, 

'  The  ^me  indulgence  of  fancy  leads  one  to  forgf;t,a]^L.  bi?,.*^^ 
knowledge  for. a  time,  and  to  carry  back  his  thoughts  to  the  times  of 
superstitious  belief,  to  people  nature  with  phantoms,  and  shudder 
like  the  ignorant  peasant  at  the  wan  spectre  or  tlie  malignanf;  spright. 
How  often  have  I  entered. into  the  spirit  of  uneartldy  tales,  that  my 
sober  reason  would  deride  !  In  the  early  times  of  society,  men.vyere 
more  under  the  direction  of  imp^l^^lmn.o^.^^elle^|,;,.a|[id  hence, 
in  reviewing  the  records  of  those  peritKls,  we  are  in  the  very  empire 
of  imagination.  Poets  therefore  have  always  delighted  in  the  history 
of  rude  people,,  and  in  the  da;yS;of  chivalry  with  all  its  pomp  ^nd  cir- 
cumstance :  and  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  recur  with  delight  to  the 
times  when  no  art  wa*  esteemed  so  nmch  as  Poetry,  no  guesf;  so .^ho- 
nouredas  the  Bard,  f^c  i'tav^^si  Y"e3U  sii-.  vin;  '■'.,-.  ■:.?'!;.•:  •    ■■■  ■•?:Kj! ,'•,•■' 

In  the  same  roanneri  it-fs'^lel^&ant.  tor^^^U.JiJRan  l^e  wjU^lpg^pds 
of  those  untaught  minstrels  whoiiadth€i,.gO0d,^pi;tu^..f-P  livp.^ipong 
people  who  admiiJed.i*^r  simple-.  >pftV^§V^>  without  coolly  measuring 
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the  numerical  amount  of  their  faults.  In  these  homely  relics  of  anf 
tiquity  we  can  expect  no  very  exalted  sentinicnts,  or  very  refined  sen- 
sibility ;  but  we  are  free  from  that  affectation  of  feeling,  or  that  total 
heartlessness  of  apathy  which  are  equally  common  in  the  writings  of 
our  own  day  :  nor  are  we  in  danger  of  having  our  ears  offended,  and 
our  ireason  scandalized  by  the  gross  insults  upon  morals  and  all  that 
society  hold  dearest,  which  have  been  forced  upon  us  under  the  name 
of  poetry.  The  same  inclination  to  substitute  imagination  for  reason, 
makes  iis  take  pleasure  in  looking  upon  natural  objects  with  the  eyes 
of  an  illiterate  person.  Numberless  phenomena  which  the  ignorant 
gaze  on  with  reverential  awe  become  insignificant  and  trivial  in  their 
interest  to  the  philosopher  who  can  assign  a  cause  for  each  of  them  :  — 
for  instance,  how  amazed  must  the  peasant  be  to  see  the  sun  in  the 
open  sky  gradually  obscured,  and  an  unnatural  night  at  noon-day! 
while  the  astronomer  calmly  observes  it  as  a  consequence  of  known 
natural  causes,  and  would  be  much  more  surprised  if  the  sun  shone 
on  unaltered.  Indeed  to  view  nature  with  a  poet's  eye,  it  is  often 
requisite  to  resolve  our  sensations  into  those  which  we  would  feel,  if 
unacquainted  with  all  that  confines  us  within  the  formal  pale  of 
reason  :  in  short,  to  take  up  the  modes  of  thought  of  the  ignorant, 
without  their  coarseness  and  refined  from  their  unobservant  stupidity. 
The  vulgar,  no  doubt,  pass  without  a  thought  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects, but  it  is  not  in  that  respect  I  would  imitate  them  : — it  is  in  the 
strength  and  simplicity  of  their  conceptions,  when  any  thing  does  im- 
press them.  First  impressions  are  generally  the  deepest,  and  those 
which  we  first  receive  are  usually  the  same  as  strike  an  uninformed 
mind. 

I  find  great  pleasure  in  conversing  with  the  country-people,  and 
gathering  their  simple  notions  often  expressed  with  all  the  vigour  of 
natural  eloquence.  I  allow  myself  to  enter  into  their  rude  ideas, 
and  I  find  in  them  a  shrewdness  and  boldness  of  remark  that  often 
surprise  me,  compensating  b}'  a  quickness  of  apprehension  for  their 
deficiency  in  demonstrative  correctness.  Besides,  the  artificial  res- 
traints of  polished  society  are  heavy  fetters  on  the  imagination,  which 
we  throw  off  by  recurring  to  the  plain  manners  of  less  refined 
people.  Here  again  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  ridiculous  and 
substituting  silliness  for  simplicity  :  or  we  run  an  equal  risk  of  be- 
coming tedious  if  we  dwell  too  long  on  the  few  points  which  that 
simple  department  of  life  presents.     But  I  fear  I  am  in  no  less  danger 

3m- 
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of  being  thought  tiresome,  with  my  endless  spinning  out  the  little  I 
have  to  say;  So  without  further  ceremony  I  shall  only  add  that  IP 
am  with  great  esteem  for  your  publication,  '  -  m..- 

Yours,         -     ,    ^ 

.930'iqj  01  ?3rJ97  mo-a  ^o  o  i" 

•J  3d;<^irfl  noiioobe/J^;?^ 

'  -.-■■-■■.^^^■" .mt>i'jf>fi  t^riitaxl-.r  H/ioilt 

THE  EARLY  LITERATURE  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

J*oetj"y^  .  ex,clusively  of  the  interest  it  excites  by  its  varied  excel- 
lencies and  attractions,  is  an  interesting  object  for  consideration  from 
the  circumstance,  that  its  origin  is  in  opposition  to  all  the  expecta- 
tions we  should  have  probably  formed  of  it,  if  experience  did  not 
instruct  us.  Judging  from  our  oun  state  of  society  we  conclude 
poetry  to  be  the  ol&pring  of  learned  leisure,  arguing  a  highly  culti- 
vated state  of  mind :  we  look  on  it  as  a  mental  luxury  bespeaking 
a  state. of  civilization  far  beyond  that  stage  which  contents  itself  with 
wholesome,  yet  homely  necessaries.  Such  would  be  the  expectation 
of  those,  who  had  not  looked  to  fact.  The  notion  is  so  probable, 
and  so  entirely  coincides  with  the  experience  of  our  OMm  minds,  and 
with  the  feelings  aud  thoughts  which  arise  in  us  at  the  bare  idea 
of  attempting  verse,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  any 
facts  can  be  found  sufficient  to  refute  it :  and  when  we  are  told  there 
are  such,  we  naturally  look  for  the  strongest.  The  history  of  man 
furnishes  the  proof  most  abundantly. 

The  earliest  profane  prose-writer  of  whom  mention  is  made,  is 
Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  550 
years  before  Christ :  we  have  no  remains  of  his  writings. 

Herodotus,  who  publicly  recited  his  history  at  the  Olympic  games 
is  the  first  prose-writer,  whose  works  remain  to  our  times,  and  his 
most  flourishing  period,  the  time  when  he  recited  his  works,  was 
about  4^5  years  before  Christ.    ^    ,,  ^^^^^  ..^^  ;^^^^  ,  ,  ^,,"^„;, 

Now  contrasted  to  this — the  works  of  Homer  are  supposed  to  have 
been  in  existence  1000  years  before  Christ,  and  Musseus  and  Or- 
pheus, real  historic  characters,  fragments  of  whose  poems  are  said 
to  have  reached  our  times,  flourished  at  so  remote  a  period  as  1300 
years  A.  C  To  go  no  farther  back  than  Homer,  we  find  the  factJB 
of  Grecian  history  establish  this  point  unanswerably,  that  poetry  had 
reached  its  height  nearly  600  years  before  compositions  in  prose  had 
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drawn  attention.  Thus  the  progress  from  prose  to  poetry,  which  we 
should  have  fancied  to  be  the  natural  course,  is  in  truth  the  inversion 
of  the  natural  order,  and  facts  incontestibly  demonstrate  the  progress 
to  be  from  verse  to  prose. 

This  deduction  might  be  confirmed  by  facts  collected  from  all  na- 
tions Vvhether  ancient  or  modern,  which  have  had  poets.  We  might 
refer  to  the  bards  of  classic  Scythia — in  modern  times  to  the  war- 
songs  and  religious  hynms  of  the  early  Mexicans  arid  Peruvians — of 
the  North  American  Indians  too.  We  might  cite  the  Sgealds  of 
Northern  EuropCj  the  bards  of  the  Celtic  races,  the  uniform  prac- 
tice among  unlettered  nations  to  this  day  :  we  might  produce  the  in^ 
cident,  told  so  feelingly  by  Mungo  Park,  df  the  hospitality  he  ex- 
perienced from  an  African  wondan  and  tti6  riecitation  of  the  occur- 
rence in  a  kind  of  poetical  address  accom|)anied  by  a  tune.  All  this 
however  would  be  unnecessary,  as  Grecian  story  alone  sufficiently 
establishes  the  fact  ;  and  it  would  be  wandering  from  our  course, 
which  is  to  be  directed  principally  to  Grecian  literature — liiore  espe- 
cially that  part  of  it,  which  concerns  its  poety.  '^'•^^  ^"^X  <'J"=' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  not  only  poetic  writings  have  preceded  writ- 
ings of  prose,  but  that  poetry  flourished  and  abounded  long  before 
the  invention  of  letters.  This  again  is  contrary  to  our  first  notions 
on  this  subject.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose,  that  Homer's 
poems  were  all  compoped  and  delivered  from  mouth  to  mouth  before 
the  invention  of  characters  to  express  human  speech.  In  fact,  poetry 
obtained  much  of  its  interest  and  importance  from  lAie  want  df  these 
characters.  ^tJiSsoKi    ;:.-.,,!£  ^    ,  :^;" 

Perhaps  the  original  purpose  of  verse — and  a  most  important  one 
— was  to  assist  the  memory.  Among  the  early  Greeks  law  was  al- 
ways promulgated  in  verse  and  often  publicly  sung,  a  practice  re- 
tained in  many  places,  even  after  written  characters  became  common; 
Aristotle,  who  flourished  about  350  years  before  Christ,  and  was  the 
tutor  of  Alexander  the  great,  says    v^iM  hrtTri^xi  y^<^fb^t(ctoi  ?^av  raj 

Morality  was  taught  and  history  recorded  in  verse :  lawgivers,  phU 
losophers,  historians — all,  who  would  apply  their  experience  or  ge- 
nius to  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  others  were  necessjfrily  poets. 
?rhe  character  of  a  poet  was  consequently  a  character  of  dignity  :  an 
opinion  of  sacredness  became  attached  to  it:  a  poetical  genius  was 
esteemed  an  effect  of  divine  inspiration  arid  a  mark  of  divine  favour; 
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and  the  poet,  who  n>of cover  carried  with  him  instruction  and  enters 
tainment  no  wgy  to  be  obtained  without  him,  was  a  privileged  persoa 
enjoying  by  Si  kind  of  prescription  the  rights  of  universal  hospitality* 
These  circumstances  must  have  produced  a  most  beneficial  effect  on 
society,  its  morals,  manners,  and  language.  In  no  country  do  they 
seem  to  have  operated  more  powerfully  than  in  Greece,  where;  tlift. 
language,  particularly  early,  felt  their  influence.  ,^!'!i  ? 

Of  this  language  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  its  different  stages 
it  attained  a  degree  of  excellence  and  beauty,  which  no  other  Ian-, 
guage  at  similar  periods  of  art  and  science  has  ever  attained.  ,s*i<:)ioif!^ 

The  Greek  language,  so  much  indebted  to  its  poets,  repaid  to 
them  some  part  of  the  debt :  if  we  except  a  few  of  its  guttural*  sounds 
derived  <'rom  its  oriental  parent,  and  not  sufficiently  smoothed  away,  it 
excels  all  languages  antient  and  modern,  in  those  particulars  which 
constitute  superiority  in  a  language.  In  terms  it  is  rich  and  various, 
in  terminations  abundant,  in  structure  accurate  and  philosophical,  in 
sounds  varied,  musical,  grand,  and  sonorous.  From  its  capability 
of  composition  it  is  endless  in  combination,  and  on  the  whole  it  may 
be  termed  an  unequalled  language. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  it  also  are  either  peculiar  to  it» 
or  such  as  are  found  connected  with  it  more  frequently  than  with 
others.  Of  those  peculiar  to  it  is  this  striking  circumstance,  that 
many  ages  before  other  profane  languages  had  gone  beyond  the 
mere  expression  pf  the  immediate  wants  of  savages,  this  was  highly 
cultivated. 

When  the  Iliad  was  composed,  the  plains  of  Italy  were  perhaps 
scarcel)'  more  than  occasionally  travei'sed  by  the  foot  of  the  solitary 
hunter ;  and  this  poem,  the  object  of  yet  unsated  admiration  could 
not  have  been  composed  in  an  unenlightened  stage  of  society.  A 
poem  so  finished,  so  complete,  so  nearly  perfect  implies  a  high  de- 
gree of  civilizatioti,  and  gives  credibility  to  the  opinion,  which  as- 
serts the  existence  of  poeijis  of  considerable  merit  500  years  earlier. 
Some  fragments  of  Orpheus's  poems  are  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
wreck  of  ages ;  and  from  them  we  can  collect,  that  the  Greek  was 
then  a  cultivated  and  copious  language.  This  was  about  the  year 
J550., before.  Ciwisti.  ^  /Bm ;  without'  resting  on  evidence,  which  magr 


*  The  prejiRjice  against  gutturals  to  which  our  correspondent  assents  appears  fia* 
bepnjust,  as  »^ey  occur  Qotofl|y. in ^IJ.e^rew^a^^  Qreek  bwt  in^^tHcir  thj^Kppi^jgiy.- 
^cal  languages.— E»." --"•'  ' '     •  t'jt -""i 
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seera  doubtful,  if  we  only  look  to  the  works  of  Homer,  dating  thera 
at  the  latest  period,  and  proceeding  on  the  analogy  of  human  affairs 
we  infer  the  time  necessary  to  build  up  so  complete  and  exquisite  a 
structure,  we  shall  be  led  back  to  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  any 
other  language,  the  Hebrew  alone  excepted.  '  swm  ^^leiu^p  -tii  ,Y.it*^ 
But  it  excels  not  only  in  the  earliness  of  its  origin  :  iteXist^d'^ls'd? 
as  a  living  language  throughout  a  longer  pei'iod,  than  that  of  any 
other.  Byzantium  was  a  Grecian  colony,  most  favorably  seated  on 
the  streight  leading  from  the  Black  sea  into  the  Propontis  or  sea  of 
Marmora.  When  Constantine  the  great,  Emperor  of  Rome  about  the 
the  year  306,,  had  conceived  some  disgust  against  that  city,  and  re- 
solved on  removing  the  imperial  seat,  after  much  deliberation  ;  in  the 
year  324?  he  chose  Byzantium ;  which  he  enlarged,  beautified,  and 
named  anew  Constantinople  or  the  city  of  Constantine. 

As  Greek  had  long  been  the  fashionable  and  prevailing  language 
of  the  Roman  empire,  Constantine  and  his  court  must  have  expe- 
rienced but  little  inconvenience  from  the  change.     Business  public 
and  private  was  transacted  in  that  language  ;  laws  enacted,  promul- 
gated and  enforced  in  it.     In  short  it  became  the  language  of  the 
eastern  empire,  and  in  a  measure  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  among 
the  languages  of  antiquity  ;  since  it  was  a  written  and   spoken  lan- 
guage down  to  what  we  may  term  our  own  times — the  year  of  our 
Lord  1453.     That  fatal  year  saw  the  last  sinking  of  that  famous  and 
long   lived  establishment,  the  Roman  empire.      A  barbarous  and 
brutish  race  trampled  on  it  to  destruction,  and  drove  its  learned  men 
to  seek  refuge  and  support  in  other  parts  of  Europe.     Through 
these  learned  men  a  literary  spirit  was  excited,  and  in  a  very  few 
years  after  that  tremendous  event  we  see  good  springing  from  the  lap 
of  ill.     As  if  by  a  magic  touch  men  started  from  the  sleep  of  igno- 
rance, and  rose  up  as  it  were,  at  once  scholars  of  high  attainment:^. 
Ages  since  may  have  excelled  the  past  in  some  respects  ;  but  in  Ix- 
boriousness,  assiduity,  and  positive  attainmentsunder  numerous  dis- 
advantages, the  classic  scholars  of  that  age  remain  unequalled.     Th^ 
history  of  the  age  of  the  Medicis  by  Roscoe  gives  an  interesting  and 
instructive  view  of  that  period,    u-gosf  ^uorqca  hm  .ooj^ruiiiD  a  «sd 
Thus  for  a  period  of  nearly  3000  years,  Mlfeast,  Greek  w^s^'#fivin^ 
and   a  cultivated  language — a  living  language  so  lately  as  to  have 
been  eotemporary  with  the  reign  of  Henry  the  6th  ofEnglahd.    Itis 
sot  necessary  ^o  enter  into  a  pamegyric  of  this  langua^ej^  ^Jti;g^lj^erF|^ 
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stre  tiniversally  recognized.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  observe,  that 
perhaps  its  various  excellencies,  its  harmony  and  power  of  contrasted 
sounds,  its  endless  power  of  composition,  and  the  consequent  capa- 
bihty  of  extending  its  own  advancing  limits  nlay-^in  a  measure--^ 
account  for  the  great  number  of  excellent  writers,  who  adorn  the 
Grecian  name. 

When  a  language  has  once  fixed  its  Ihnits  and  bfecome  stationary, 
the  exertions  of  those,  who  range  its  territory  and  pertetrate  its  hid-* 
den  recesses,  soon  exhaust  all  that  it  presents  to  their  notice,  and 
exertion  must  cease  with  the  cessation  of  inducement ;  but  a  lan- 
guage admitting  of  excursions  in  every  direction,  and  suffering  no 
fetterings  or  limitations,  allowing  the  wanderer  to  match  his  newest 
thought  with  a  term  of  corresponding  newness — such  a  language  in- 
vites, encourages  and  rewards  the  writer  and  lengthens  out  the  period 
futile  in  great  writers. 


To  facilitate  our  review  of  the  Grecian  Poets  we  shall  arrange 
them  into  four  classes,  the  Heroic,  the  Lyric,  tlie  Dramatic,  and  the 
Pastoral. 

B.  O. 

We  return  our  correspondent  thanks  for  his  int"ntion  of  continuing  this  paper,  and  hope  he  will  not 
think  \vc  have  transgressed  the  bounds  of  propriety  by  inserting  thcjirtt  part  in  our  cuncluding  num. 
ber. — Tlie  remarks  are  valuable  ami  sufficiently  isolated  to  justify  our  conduct.— SI). 


A  WORD  TO  MR.  BOWLES. 

;  Mr.  Bowles  is  not  the  first  writer,  who,  by  a  frankness  imprudent 
towards  himself,  has  advanced  the  interests  of  literature.  The  con- 
tempt for  Pope  and  his  school,  originating  in  the  "  hot-bed"  fancies 
of  the  age,  as  well  as  the  number  and  insipidity  of  his  imitators,  had 
become  a  received  dogma — a  characteristic  of  refined  taste  ;  and  all 
protestations  against  this  opinion  were  considered  as  sufficiently  an- 
swered by  the  overwhelming  argument  of  a  shrug.  Criticism,  dis- 
daining to  prop  itself  on  reason,  was  veiled,  secure  from  detection, 
in  the  mysticism  of  its  oracular  responses  ;  and  some  such  insigni- 
ficant spell,  as  the  clinquant  du  Tasse,  seems  to  have  had  as  fatal  an 
effect  upon  Pope,  as  Boileau's  anathema  upon  his  brother  of  Italy- 
So  it  might  have  remained,  had  not  an  injudicious  foe  attempted 
to  establish  the  literary  depreciation  of  the  bard  upon  clearer  and 
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^^^fV^^^^A  « 


more  substantial  grounds.  The  first  effort  to  strengthen  the  delu- 
sion, dJsaipHted  it  altogether ;  and  the  shade  of  Pope,  whose  eager- 
ness gfter  literary  tame  may  well  be  allowed  him  since  Providence 
scarce  left  him  another  pleasure,  may  witness  his  re-enthronemeufe 
with  new  lustre  by  the  able  pens  of  the  first  literary  geniuses  of  the? 
day. 

One  of  the  glorious  consequences  of  the  invention  of  printing,  was 
that  it  gave  to  the  floating  and  indefinite  opinions  of  the  multitude 
a  tangible  shape,  which  might  not  elude  the  grasp  of  criticism.  It 
bound  the  Proteus  in  the  surest  bonds,,  those,  o.f  fair  aud  legible 
type  ; — it  presented  prejudices-  in  their  true  and  unchanging  linea- 
ments, and  by  simply  doing  so,  destroyed  them.  The  sanje  effect, 
and  by  the  same  instrument,  is  still  produced  upon  those  more  ephe- 
meral prejudices,  which  caprice  and  partial  taste  are  daily  engen- 
dering :—r  born  in  a  whisper,  they  spread,  through  a  cherishing  cir- 
cle,— are  first  established  by  their  novelty  and  upheld  by  the  va- 
nity of  their  parents  and  followers,  until  one  of  these,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  unveils  their. sacredness  by  translating  them  into  vulgar 
print. 

It  is  thus  that  the  character  of  Pope,  as  an  author,  and  indeed  we 
may.  add,  as  a  man,  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  restitution  of  its 
rights  to  the  hostile  syllogisms  and  definitions  of  Mr.  Bowles.    ,  , 

We  need  not  here  attempt  to  detail  the  insinuations  and  evil*- 
wrested  conclusions,  which  this  gentleman  and  poet  (q.  e.  d.  )ha8 
brouglit  against  the  bard  of  Twickenham  ;  a  cotemporary  journal  has 
too  ably,  but  not  too  severely  exposed  them  :  no  reprobation  indeed 
could  we  think  be  too  strong  for  such  malice  prepense,  as  the  office 
of  editor  of  a  great  man's  works,  for  the  purpose  of  degrading^  and 

vilifying  his  well-earned  feme.  

asiofti^  ^"ii^aftfA^*  ^dt'itt  '^ifnht'gsn&  JeodbiulA  Sftftstjo^^T 

'fiB  vliaaiaffio^  8.S  hs-oTHE  HOUR-GLASS.*  Jsalags  aaorJeteOio  :> 

.Mr.  Editor,  ,    ,.  ^     '^ 

.  I  send  you  a  poem  enclosed,  a  poem  which  you  will  perhaps  tuaiE. 
a  y^ry  odd  one  ; — but  if  you  agree  with  me  in  thinking  it  a  good 
one,  you  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  it  in  your  excellent  publica* 
tion.  But,  it  is  quite  indispensable  that  I  should  say  something  hy 
\vay  of  introduction  :  and  the  natural  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  com- 
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mence  with  the  title.  This  is  a  point  most  material  to  be  settled,  as 
tjbe  title-page  is  often  the  only  part  of  a  work  that  is  read.  Should 
I  call  it  a  poem  ?  certainly  not ; — for  it  is  only  metrical  talk,  and 
makes  no  pretention  to  the  legitimate  madness  of  poetry.  Besides, 
poems  are  grown  so  common  now,  that  something  new  must  be  in- 
vented ;  and  moreover  this  is  just  that  length  that  is  not  long 
enough  for  a  poem,  but  too  long  for  any  shorter  name.  Ode  would 
be  as  little  applicable,  though  it  is  sufficiently  devoid  of  regularity, 
connexion  or  meaning,  to  be  ranked  with  some  of  our  best  Lyrics. 
I  had  some  thoughts  of  heading  it  as  lines,  but  that  would  be  too 
humble  a  title  ;  and  besides  it  consists  not  of  lines  alone,  for  I  have 
thrust  in  two  scraps  which  can  hardly  be  called  lines.  Its  present 
designation  "  to  an  hour  glass" — has  this  advantage  that  the  reader 
can  himself  arrange  under  what  general  title  he  is  to  class  this  com- 
position. So  much  for  the  heading  :— and  now  to  give  an  account 
of  the  poem  itself:  but  that  is  a  task  not  very  easy,  it  being  as  un- 
accountable a  production  as  any  I  know.  That,  you  must  be  aware, 
is  the  greatest ,  recommendation  a  poem  can  get  in  these  times  of 
exalted  genius  and  uncontroulable  imagination.  If  a  man  knows 
what  he  is  about,  when  writing,  it  is  the  strongest  proof  that  his 
imagination  wants  both  strength  and  fervour.  He  should  be  hurried 
away  by  it  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  nature  and  order ;  and  if 
it  does  not  carry  him  clear  across,  he  has  nothing  for  it  but  to  pitch 
over  like  a  sportsman  when  his  horse  baulks  at  a  leap, — no  matter 
though  he  fall  sprawling  at  the  other  side.  When  I  have  clambered 
up  to  the  outside  of  my  Pegassus,  (by  the  bye  my  "  Pegassus  is  a 
common  horse")  I  never  spur  him  up  to  such  unconscionable  efforts  ; 
as  I  think  it  very  well  to  take  an  odd  canter  on  my  ride.  I  gene- 
rally throw  the  reins  on  his  neck,  and  he  gets  on  at  a  comfortable 
jig.jog  pace, — only  that  he  once  or  twice  almost  reduced  me  to  a 
pedestrian  movement,  by  his  suddenly  taking  offence  at  the  noise  of 
a  pack  of  gruntcrs,  (viz.  servum  pecus)  for  he  has  a  mortal  antipathy 
to  such  musical  gentry.  I  sometimes  doze  on  his  back,  and  he  im- 
mediately stops,  like  Wordsworth's  nag,  to  nibble  a  cowslip  or  a 
daisy,  or  to  smell  to  some  old  cart  or  pair  of  panniers.  However, 
I  had  better  not  imagine  myself  mounted,  now  that  I  should  be 
trudging  it  on  in  plain  prose, — so  I'll  even  come  down  from  my  stilts, 
and  prose  it  on. 
There  is  another  great  advantage  In  my  stile  of  writing,— that  I 
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.  never  ^itick  to  my  subject,  but  I  lug  in  by  the  head  and  ears  every 
thiog  that  comes  across  mie*  From  my  experience  in  this  mode  of 
poetry,  I  have  deduced  a  most  useful  rule,  which"  you  may  loo-ically 
call  the  Rule  of  Negatives.  It  is  this,— JTjoow  a  given  suljcci-,  say  not 
only  all  that  is  to  the  purpose,  but  tell  your  readers  every  thin^  that  is 
not  in  the  least  connected  ivith  it.  Any  fool  can  do  the  first,  the  latter 
belongs  to  a  wild  and  truly  unfettered  genius.  For  instance,  if  you 
are  describing  a  scene  in  our  own  little  island,  you  have  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  mentioning  the  Antipodes,  and  then  every  inter- 
mediate spot  of  the  earth,  with  their  several  climates,  languages,  and 
liistories*'>aol«  aaall  io  *or  sfekeos  ii  ssbwQd  bur.  j  s-bj*  tj  s*rf^ 

I  neeil  not  multiply  instances,  especfally  id  you  who  must  be  quite 
familiar  with  all  the  best  laws  of  criticism  and  poetry  :  but  I  think 
:*hi»  rule  of:  mine,  though  by  no  nieans  unattended  to  heretofore, 
may  be  followed  up  by  others  much  more  blest  with  that  delightful 
bewilderment  of  ideas,  which  is  nicknamed  imagination.  If  you 
impress  the  truth  of  it  upon  your  readers,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
soon  see  a  rich  profusion  of  most  delectable  medlies  ;  for  I  am  sure 
the  spawn  of  such  exquisite  mushrooms  could  not  be  laid  in  a  better 
hot-bed  than  Dublin. 

But  where  am  I  going  with  my  balderdash? — I   have  already  al- 
most exceeded  in  my  introductory  letter,  the  length  of  the  poem  it- 
self.    Pity  for  your  patience,  if  jrou  have  read  so  far,  and  the  di- 
mensions of  paper  together  compel  me  to  conclude. 
b9i9<jfnfib  'S^&d i  as^W    'rsb**   i»u<Q.  ^ds  t&  «|ij;"*a-s<|K  Yours    R,  0 

■  «  Flow  free,  flow  unrestrained,  my  song."— scoff.-   '•  ^"■n.^.e 

sidjsJto'too;>  ii  ^'^j  *^^*^  *^'^'' '^'^"^"''^^'^'' ''^  ^^^'-'"S  •^'P*®-'^  5i''    ^'Vi^'-   '"■.■■- 

s      Whose  sands  in  noiseless  lapse  unceasing  run, — 
S   01  aoJ  ^^-j^-That  is,  they  cease  not  till  one  hour  is  done) 
To  thee  I'll  build  a  very  lofty  rhyme, — ■ 
At  least,  I'll  make  ten  syllables  to  chime 
"    /  Or  four,  it  matters  not  a  Jot,. — 

iJJJ  ad  &«i?     '  Or  Alexandrine,  or— 'tis  J■^w^  no  matter  what. 
•S  to-  qiiS^O:;!  thought  to  write  a  sonnet, ,  but  I  found-. 

»ia>»aTBf  M     'Twould  be  too  short,  and  so  I'll  e'en  go  rouoid  " , 

Among  all  sorts  ot  metre.     Is  it  not 
•♦d  &ii?ca«i   i   t  Quite  proper  in  a  tiatteriflg  epistle 

•>  J  -:  .'  x;  ~^^o  praise  your  -beauty  ?     Then  I'll  say --(no — sing's  the  fashion, 
— Each  stupid  wight  that  from  a  grey-goose  wing 
Has  arm'd  his  fist,  forthwith  begins  to  sm^, — 
,x  i'5i.«  — v5»"'-l-vo\v  the  boobies  put  me  in  a  passion,-^ 

ijinjj ! — why  the  blocklieads  might  as  well  say  -whistle.) 
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Well,  I  was  going  to  have  prais'd  your  beauty, 
Like  lover  offering  his  most  humble  duty, — 
Yes,  I  do  love  thee — thou  alone, 
When  sleep  o'er  other  eyes  was  thrown. 
Pensive  didst  watch  me  many  a  night. 
While  'neath  the  pale  lamp's  fitful  light — 
(Yet  stay,  lor  I  burn  *candles  not  a  lamp. 
But  then  that  greasy  word  my  glowing  lines  would  damp.) 
But  I'm  forgetting— Oh  ! — thy  form  is  fair 
As  veteran  dandy's,  and  thy  air 
As  graceful,  and  tliy  taper  waist 
Slender  as  if  'twere  whalebone-brac'd  ! 
And  sooth  'tis  strange  the  bones  of  such  a  brute. 
As  a  great  lubberly  fat  whale  should  suit 
So  exquisite  a  creature  as  a  Dand}^ — 
But  I've  again  forgotten  the  pursuit 

Of  my  grand  subject :     Thy  complexion's  sandy — 
That's  a  dry  joke,  and  I  detest  a  pun, — 

I  don't  know  what  persuaded  me  to  make  it, 
A  pun's  so  very  low  a  sort  of  fun  — 

But  as  it  came  I  thought  it  best  to  take  it. 
Thus,  with  my  jests  most  oddly  out  of  season, 
I  rattle  on  with  more  of  rhyme  than  reason  : 
Yet  I'm  but  aping  Byron,  like  the  flock 
Limping  between  the  buskin  and  the  sock  ; 
There's  Barry  Cornwall  does  the  very  same, 
Whistlecraft,  Rose,  and  others  I  could  name. 
Now  to  my  theme  ! — that's  grown  too  trite  a  phrase 
And  much  too  common  in  these  rhyming  days!  — 
'Twont  do  for  me  :  -  in  v«rse  there's  not  a  quality, 
That  I  more  aim  at  than  OTiginality  ;— 
I  never  steal  a  passage  but  I  change 

A  word  or  two,  to  make  it  sei-m  my  own  : 
While  some  I  know,  who  in  their  thievish  range. 

Contrive  to  let  their  plagiarisms  be  known. 
And  some  who,  over-eager  to  be  styled 
Original,  have  gone  completely  wild. 
With  pauses, — starts,     and  turns, — and  breaks — 
For  my  part  I  don't  like  those  idle  freaks. 
So  I'll  proceed  straight  forward.—  Had  the  brave. 
The  virtuous  f  Alfred,  known  thee  or  thy  power. 
How  many  a  bunch  of  rushlights  he  could  sare, 

(Strange  waste  of  lights  to  count  each  day-light  hour  !) 
Grateful  he'd  vie'.v  thee,  and  revolve  how  men 

Will  idly  ga.z<;  upon  the  stealing  lapse 
Of  time,  unthinkingly  misused  ;  and  then 
(Pondering  as  I  do  know)  he'd  think,  perhaps, 


#  R.  O.  need  not  have  been  so  squeamish  about  candles,  "  night's  candles  are  burnt  out."— Shakeap. 

ED. 
t  Alfred  used  to  mark  the  portions  of  the  day  which  he  allotted  to  his  employments  by  the  burning 
of  tapers  of  certain  lengths.— Kushlights  for  taperc  is  but  a  moderate  stretch  of  poetic  lisense. 
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That  time  itself  like  thee  will  soon  be  donej^ 
That  like  thy  grains  his  fleeting  moments  run, 
A  glistening  iiandtul  gathered  from  the  side 
Of  that  profound  expanse,  that  ocean  wide, 

Eternity  I  — 
Oft  at  such  solemn  thoughts  I've  inly  sigh'd 
Alack-aday  ! — 
But  now  thy  strain  is  chiding 

My  verses,  as  they  flow, 
In  gentle  current  gliding, 

While  fast  the  minutes  go : 

One  moment  briefly  beaming 

A  hope  of  pleasure  gave, — 

Ev'n  now  thy  sands  are  streaming 

Like  tears  upon  its  grave.  — 

Well,  grave's  a  word  I  hardly  thought  would  come 

Just  now  into  my  mouth ;  and,  after  all. 
Mirth  is  akin  to  sadness;  and(tho'  some 
May  think  it  very  odd)  a  hearty  laugh 

The  drops  of  grief  into  the  eyes  will  call. — 
Here  now  I'm  hobbled,  -  for  e?iough,  or  ojf' 
Is  sorry  rhyme  for  laugh ;  and  quajf  and  half 
Won't  serve  my  purpose :  pity  me,  each  bard. 
Who  in  your  rhyming  e'er  ha^t  found  it  hard 
To  tagg  a  line.  But,  as  I  spoke  of  quuff, — 
I  think  me  of  a  song  I  scribbled  once 

Suited  to  hearts  that  are  but  little  sad. 
Half  drunk,  or  mingling  in  the  thoughtless  dance, 

(Grave  folk  would  tleem  such  joyous  spirits  mad  ;) 
And  pardon  thou,  in  whose  high  praise  I  write. 
If,  in  that  verse,  of  thee  I  spoke  too  light, — 

I  was,  alas  !   a  time-mispending  wiglit. 
And  now,  I've  idly  wasted  time  in  trying 
To  laugh  at  time,  his  weary  journey  fly)ng: 
Then  lest  the  silly  strain  should  be  too  long, 
I'll  only  add  six  hues  of  that  same  song. — 
See,  our  duller  hours  to  measure 

In  the  glass  the  sand  is  streaming; 
Useless  now  its  tell-tale  treasure 

While  young  joy  is  round  us  beaming,— 
Time  can't  note  this  hour  of  pleasure, 
For, — 'twill  pass  while  he  is  dreaming. 


R.  O. 


ZOILUS  REDIVIVUS, 

Erratics,  No.  2. 

Ballymag,  December,  20. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Editor, 
Among   the   many  blumlers,    of   which   I   was  guiUy  in  my  last 
letter,  not  the  least  was  an  indiscreet  promise  of  writing  a  compa- 
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ratlve  view  of  the  different  schools  of  poetry.  The  very  first  glance 
at  the  vast  field  I  had  undertaken  to  travel  over,  convinced  me  how 
impossible  it  was  for  one  with  such  limited  opportunities  to  give  any 
thing  like  a  satisfactory  account  of  its  several  districts.  To  do  that 
would  require  not  merely  a  flying  route  through  the  whole,  with  a 
hasty  glance  at  each  side  as  I  passed  along,  but  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  every  part ;  accompanied  by  a  comprehensive  faculty 
for  seizing  the  similarities  of  character,  and  a  discriminating  judg- 
ment to  mark  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  each  tribe. 

The  study  oi'  polite  literaivre  is  stiW  too  new  to  my  mind,  and  I 
cannot  yet  methodize  my  feelings  of  pleasure  and  disapprobation  ; 
nor  am  I  sure  that  I  do  not  at  one  time  receive  gratification  from 
what  at  another  moment  would  offend  me.  If  I  read  Pope  and  the 
authors  of  his  age,  I  am  sometimes  charmed  with  their  elegance — 
their  polish  of  language — their  studied  clearness  of  expression — and 
frequently,  their  sententious  prettiness  of  thought.  Not  uncom- 
monly, however,  I  feel  cloyed  with  the  unvarying  sweetness  of  their 
measures,  and  tired  of  their  incessant  display  of  sparkling  witticisms, 
until  I  almost  wish  for  homely  sentiments  and  rugged  versification 
to  give  me  the  relief  of  novelty.  It  is  not  my  least  objection  to 
that  class  of  writers,  that,  while  they  derive  much  of  their  unques- 
tionable merit  from  the  imitation  of  ancient  models,  they  have 
copied  them  not  only  in  their  beauties  but  in  their  defects.  Many 
things  too  which  are  praise-worthy  in  the  ancient  poets,  when  we 
consider  their  national  habits,  and  particularly,  their  idolatrous 
belief,  cease  to  interest  us  in  the  works  of  men  who  have  neither 
hereditary  superstition  nor  the  customs  of  their  country  to  plead,  in 
palliation  for  the  neglect  of  natural  associations,  ^nd  the  substituting 
of  a  quaint,  and  now  uninteresting  mythology.  "  The  ancients  are 
our  masters  in  every  thing'' — was  the  ever-echoed  cant  of  those 
times  ;  no  one  dared  to  find  fault  with  any  compositions  which  could 
bdast  a  string  of  parallel  passages  from  the  ancients ;  if  a  passage 
was  good,  it  became  still  better  when  it  was  shewn  to  resemble  some 
original  among  the  ancients  ;  if  bad,  the  author  need  only  shew 
something  equally  bad  in  an  ancient,  and  his  lines  were  transformed 
into  excellent; 

Pastoral  poetry  flourished  in  all  its  superfluity  of  nonsense,  and 
np  lover  could  address  his  fair,  until  he  had  put  a  crook  in  her  hand, 
find  christened  hGV  with  some  pretty  heathen  nickname;  he  wrought 
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a  similar  metamorphosis  on  himself,  and  then  simpered  away  about 
Cupid,  and  lambkins,  and  sighing  rocks,  and  weeping  cows,  and  all 
the  other  accompaniments  of  Arcadian  courtship. 

TJie  models  of  Epic  poetry  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
have  been  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  wherever  taste 
has  prevailed  ;  but  I  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  modern  Epics 
which  were  produced  in  a  servile  spirit  of  imitation  according  to  the 
receipt  (see  the  "  Art  of  Sinking.")  These  worthy  productions  like  the 
ghosts  of  murdered  heroes,  resembled  their  great  originals  in  every 
thing  but  substance,  beauty,  and  animation.  Better  taste  drove  off 
these  stale  absurdities  for  a  time  and  we  have  been  almost  entirely 
rid  of  them  ;  but  I  fear  me,  the  old  infirmity  is  fast  returning,  as 
the  symptoms  of  a  second  fit  are  hourly  increasing.  The  ancient  is 
not  the  only  quarter  from  which  we  may  expect  innovations  (this  is 
a  strange  abuse  of  words),  the  old  is  now  threatening  to  usurp  the 
empire  of  taste.  The  same  class  of  writers  who  are  dressing  up  the 
gods  of  Greece  to  be  adored  again,  are  also  busy  rubbing  the  rust 
from  the  neglected  literature  of  England. 

In  the  obsolete  works,  which  are  now  so  loudly  applauded,  there 
is  undoubtedly  much  that  is  amply  worth  the  trouble  of  searching 
for ;  and  the  public  have  reason  to  thank  those  who  extract  the 
valuable  part  from  the  vast  heap  of  rubbish,  under  which  it  is  buried: 
I  only  fear  that  the  constant  perusal  of  such  heterogeneous  compo- 
sitions may  give  rise  to  a  revival  of  their  faults  as  well  as  their  merits. 
A  heavy  charge  would  lie  against  our  national  taste  for  having  so 
long  thrown  bye  such  valuable  treasures,  were  not  they  so  overloaded 
with  gross  absurdities,  that  we  should  be  far  more  censurable  for 
continuing  to  read  them  taken  all  in  all. 

The  history  of  our  drama  sufficiently  proves  that  our  country  was 
greatly  degenerated  in  that  noble  department  of  poetry  ;  and  no 
surer  means  of  recovering  the  rank  we  had  lost  can  be  pointed  out 
than  to  study  in  that  school  where  the  bard  of  Avon  learned  the 
little  that  his  mighty  genius  derived  from  the  assistance  of  others. 
But  a  glance  at  the  best  of  our  inimitable  poet's  dramatic  writings 
"will  satisfy  any  one,  that  those  volumes  are  to  be  opened  by  none 
who  cannot  distinguish  most  nicely,  between  the  precious  gems  of 
true  genius  and  the  vile  stuff  in  which  the  low  taste  of  those  times 
had  embedded  them.  For  my  part,  were  Shakespeare's  powers  of 
imagination  and  his  knowledge  of  human  passions  a  little  inferior  to 
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'  what  the)'^  are,  I  question  if  I  could  read  his  plays.  In  him  the 
matchless  power  of  genius  almost  consecrates  the  faults  which  in 
another  we  could  not  endure. 

The  success  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  this  resuscitation  of  for- 
gotten merit  gives  considerable  hope  that  we  shall  derive  much 
greater  advantages  from  that  source  ;  but  I  tliink  the  appeal  from  our 
own  taste  to  the  early  dramatists  is  grown  much  too  common  ;  their 
beauties  may  entitle  them  to  great  praise,  but  they  should  not  be 
made  standards  of  perfection,  while  they  abound  more  in  gross  vio- 
lations of  every  propriety,  than  any  known  writers.  Perhaps  the  next 
stop  in  the  scale  of  imitation  will  be  to  give  a  modern  stile  of  versi- 
fication to  the  conceited  and  pedantic  tribe  whom  Johnson  has  called 
(how  correctly,  I  shall  not  now  enquire)  the  metaphysical  school.  Any 
ingenious  young  man  who  distrusted  his  own  powers,  could  make  no 
better  experiment  on  the  literary  world  than  to  brush  up  the  strained 
metaphors  of  Cowley,  or  uncase  Donne's  subtle  allusions  from  their 
stiff  formality;  and  I  doubt  not  but  we  should  relish  the  philosophi- 
cal mode  of  love-making  as  much  as  any  other  new  fangled  piece  of 
antiquity.  Yet  I  should  be  very  uncandid  to  deny  the  merits  of 
Cowley,  whose  richness  and  variety  of  imagery  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  n)ake  an  enchanting  poet  of  any  man  who  has  had  the  op- 
portunity of  forming  a  correct  taste  :  his  versification  and  the  quaint- 
ness  of  his  language,  also,  present  him  in  very  unfavourable  circum- 
stances  to  our  ears.  But  with  every  allowance,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  his  class  of  poetry  revived  :  the  mind  is  distracted  and  wearied 
out  with  all  the  subtle  refinements  with  which  he  canvasses  and  ba- 
lances every  minute  portion  of  his  subject. 

Moore,  though  one  of  our  most  natural  and  easy  poets,  has  in 
some  of  his  lyrics  indulged  rather  too  much  in  that  sort  of  illustration 
to  which  I  object ;  it  suggests  an  idea  of  prettiness,  and  at  the  same 
time,  littleness  of  conception  which  is  unworthy  his  genius.  Nature 
never  perplexes  and  be^vilders  us  in  that  manner;  and  I  think  the 
term  conceits  a  most  happy  one  for  those  affected  niceties. 

The  study  of  nature  is  the  true  ground  work  of  poetry,  and  a  close 
attention  to  it  is  but  of  late  date  in  our  literary  history.  Great  praise 
is  due  to  Thomson  for  being  almost  the  first  that  shewed  the  excel- 
lence of  it :  yet  his  Seasons,  though  they  led  the  way  to  a  higher 
stile  of  description  and  feeling,  bear  evident  marks  that  the  author 
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had  not  freed  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  imitation  ;  or  rather,  that 
he  was  too  lazy  in  many  cases  to  rely  on  his  own  observation,  and 
adopted  as  a  substitute  the  conventional  language  of  his  great  prede- 
cessors. Virgil's  exquisite  painting  of  Italian  scenery  was  too  often 
produced,  without  a  single  tint  altered,  as  an  English  landscape.  Per- 
haps the  next  in  order  amongst  the  renovators  of  poetry  is  Gold- 
smith, but  far  superior  in  accuracy  of  observation  and  delicacy  of 
feeling.  No  heart  that  owns  a  single  touch  of  sensibility  can  be  un- 
impressed by  the  tender  simplicity  with  which  he  so  finely  yet  so 
deeply  traced  the  most  attractive  characters  of  rural  life.  Nor  does 
his  praise  end  here,  for  he  has  contrived  to  mix,  with  what  fixes  the 
attention  of  the  most  unthinking,  precepts  of  moral  and  political  wis- 
dom, which  render  his  works  deserving  of  the  greatest  respect  from 
the  philosopher  and  the  statesman.  The  profound  views  of  national 
prosperity  contained  in  his  Traveller  and  Deserted  Village  are  not  less 
remarkable  than  the  flowing  sweetness  of  his  style  or  the  singular  cor- 
rectness of  his  observations  upon  real  life.  His  thoughts  upon  the 
most  important  subjects  are  not  the  less  impressive  because  they  are 
not  obtruded  on  us  with  an  air  of  magisterial  dogmatism,  but  they 
glide  in  as  the  most  natural  reflexions  on  the  facts  which  he  brings  into 
our  view.  No  one  opening  those  exquisite  little  productions  expects 
any  thing  more  than  simple  sketches  of  common  life,  and  to  many 
they  are  never  any  more  ;  but  the  slightest  examination  will  shew 
that  instruction  is  the  chief  aim,  and  those  delineations  are  merely 
to  illustrate  the  great  truths  which  it  is  his  object  to  convey.  His 
writings  alone  furnish  ample  proof  that  the  highest  gratification  is  not 
inconsistent  wth  moral  improvement  in  poetry  :  he  is  not  professedly 
a  didactic  writer,  yet  he  is  more  deeply  instructive  than  any  who 
have  avowedly  studied  to  teach.  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  with  all 
its  pretentions  to  philosophy,  does  not  display  one  half  the  practical 
wisdom  that  Goldsmith's  unassuming  sweetness  brings  home  to  the 
heart. 

Cowper  at  length  struck  the  final  blow  to  affectation  and  false 
taste,  and  shewed  still  more  strongly  that  it  is  possible  to  inculcate 
virtue  and  piety,  and  to  strike  at  vice  and  profaneness,  in  the  very 
same  strains  which  enchanted  the  imagination,  or  touched  the  deepest 
sensibilities  of  the  heart.  His  retired  and  contemplative  habits  gave 
him  that  fine  observation  of  nature's  most  unnoticed  shadings,  which 
gives  a  relief  to  his  images,  and  an  individuality  to  his  portraits  that 
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could  never  be  obtained  by  those  who  merely  learned  a  knack  of 
drawing  with  a  flourishing  but  undefined  touch,  those  highly-coloured 
originals  which  they  found  in  the  ancient  school.  In  my  mind,  one 
little  trace  such  as  might  escape  the  vulgar  glance,  recalls  a  scene 
more  powerfully  to  the  imagination,  than  all  the  turgid  generalities 
which  are  taken  as  common  property  from  the  metre-monger's  store- 
house of  common  places.  In  "  the  winter-walk  at  noon,"  no  bom- 
bastic mouthing  about  snow  and  icicles  could  give  such  reality  to  the 
scene,  as  the  one  little  circumstance  of  the  Robin  muttering  to  him- 
self his  half-suppressed  song,  hopping  from  one  leafless  spray  to 
another,  and  shaking  down  the  little  drops  of  ice  that  "  tinkle  in  the 
wither'd  leaves  below."  Such  touches  as  this  shew  that  the  writer 
describes  from  his  own  actual  observation,  and  they  at  once  recall 
the  memory  to  the  scene,  so  that  we  fill  up  for  ourselves  more  than 
the  poet  could  possibly  introduce  into  his  landscape.  The  constant 
allusions  I  have  made  to  the  graphic  art,  lead  me  to  notice  the  just- 
ness of  the  expression  applied  to  our  present  descriptive  poets,  that  of 
landscape  poetry. 

The  n)utual  action  of  poetry  and  painting  on  each  other  is  un- 
doubtedly considerable ;  and  it  would  introduce  a  very  unconnected 
discussion,  if  I  were  to  enlarge  on  the  points  where  the  sister  arts  co- 
incide and  wherein  they  disagree :  I  shall  only  remark  the  advantage 
which  the  poet  has  over  the  painter,  in  that  he  is  not  confined  to  one 
point  of  view,  nor  to  a  single  sense.  "  Not  rural  sights  alone,  but 
rural  sounds"  are  pleasing  ;  the  fragrance  of  the  herbage  or  the  fresh* 
ness  of  the  breeze,  and  the  endless  variety  of  motion  — all  can  be 
called  into  existence  by  the  power  of  song  ; — and  the  effect  is  incom- 
parably heightened,  when  the  emotions  produced  in  the  mind  by  the 
charms  of  nature  are  dwelt  upon,  rather  than  the  mere  objects  them- 
selves. Cowper  was  the  first  who  brought  description  to  that  nobler 
rank  in  which  it  now  stands  ;  it  was  formerly  almost  a  mechanical  pro- 
cess for  adorning  the  intervals  of  epic  story,  and  frequently  could 
boast  of  nothing  more  than  a  gorgeous  display  of  words;  but  in  the 
improved  state  of  this  department,  it  is  impossible  to  excel  without 
possessing  a  refined  sensibility  of  soul,  and  a  habit  of  observing  the 
latent  perfections  which  a  careless  eye  never  notices. 

The  poet  of  whom  I  have  been  making  these  remarks  owes  but 
a  trifling  pruportion  of  his  excellence  to  his  descriptive  powers  great 
as  they  were ;  his  grand  praise  is  that  his  writings  are  the  unchecked 
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effusion  of  a  delicate,  feeling,  and  manly  mind  ;  no  affectation — no 
false  refinement  hindered  him  from  expressing  his  sincere  opinions, 
nor  did  he  think  that  to  be  a  poet,  it  was  necessary  to  banish  sober 
truth  as  incompatible  with  imagination.  The  opinion  prevalent  in  our 
own  immediate  time  appears  to  be  quite  the  reverse  :  the  more  we  are 
disgusted  with  the  vilest  pollutions,  and  horrified  with  crimes  scarce  con- 
ceivable, the  more  is  the  talent  of  the  writer  applauded  ; — but  if  the 
blackest  misanthropy  combined  as  it  naturally  is  with  the  most  daring 
impiety,  is  clothed  in  vehement  or  even  overstrained  language,  the 
writer,  who  has  so  admirably  overthrown  every  principle  of  our  na- 
ture, deserves  of  course  to  be  celebrated  as  unequalled  in  strength. 

It  requires  superior  talents  indeed,  to  be  tolerated  now,  in  any  com- 
position that  speaks  of  so  old-fashioned  a  thing  as  virtue  or  huma- 
nity, for  we  scarcely  ever  allow  a  neutrality  upon  the  matter  ;  Scott 
might  have  been  much  more  popular,  but  that  he  unwisely  endea- 
voured to  steal  in  those  contraband  commodities  under  the  unsus- 
pected cover  of  his  interesting  tales  :  but  Campbell's  genius  is  com- 
pletely evinced  by  his  success  under  the  broad  and  unconcealed 
standard  of  truth, — he  dared  to  speak  out,-  to  avow  the  honest  feel- 
ings of  a  man  and  a  friend  to  society, — yet  strange  to  say,  he  has 
succeeded  ;  it  is  because  he  was  able  to  exact  respect  and  even  ho- 
mage however  reluctantly  conferred.  Crabbe  also,  coarse  and 
homely  as  he  sometimes  is,  has  had  power  enough  to  overcome  the 
prejudices  which  his  evident  good  intentions  must  have  created  ;  the 
meed  of  praise  could  not  be  refused  to  his  masterly  and  minute  draw- 
ings from  low  life,  presenting  every  circumstance  with  an  almost  dis- 
tressing exactness,  while  his  knowledge  of  the  heart  in  all  its  most 
imperceptible  workings,  commanded  attention  where  fastidiousness 
might  revolt  from  his  subject.  Rogers  too  by  his  sweetness  has  con- 
trived to  insinuate  himself  about  the  heart,  even  though  he  is  a  feel- 
ing advocate  for  the  mild  domestic  affections,  and  consequently  for 
the  spirit  of  universal  benevolence. 

These  few  have  been  able  to  force  their  way  in  spite  of  perverted 
taste,  but  if  they  wished  to  secure  enthusiastic  admiration  and  to  be 
placed  in  the  first  rank,  they  should  have  gone  a  different  road  to  the 
temple  of  fame.  If  any  one  desires  to  find  out  this  certain  path  to 
public  favour,  he  need  only  pretend  to  be  a  desolate  being,  unloving 
and  unloved — wretched  in  his  own  thoughts  but  disdaining  to  seek 
relief  in  participation   of  sorrows — conscious  of  crime  yet  fiercely 
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proud  to  acknowledge  it — viewing  all  through  the  black  and  distort- 
ing medium  of  his  own  passions — wrapped  up  in  self,  and  retorting 
tjie  obloquy  and  detestation  of  his  kind  by  ferocious  hatred  and  un- 
discriminating  scorn: — let  him  hurl  defiance  against  the  human  race, 
utterly  regardless  of  their  contempt  or  their  approbation  ;  to  prove 
this,  let  him  submit  his  compositions  most  humbly  to  their  decision, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  all  his  calun)nies  against  our  nature,  his 
works  will  become  the  very  idol  of  the  fashion,  and  the  public  will 
magnanimously  return  unbounded  applause  and  thanks  to  him  who 
deigned  them  nothing  but  cursing  and  slander.  Or  pethaps  a  better 
mode  is  to  put  all  those  good  sentiments  into  the  mouth  of  some  de- 
moniac hero  in  a  tale  not  told  but  just  darkly  hinted  at ;  and  lest 
the  effect  should  be  lost,  this  hero  must  be  so  drawn  as  that  we  ad- 
mire and  almost  love  the  sublimity  of  his  villainy. 

It  is  inconceivable  with  what  wonderful  complacency  the  world  re- 
coive  those  outrageous  libels  upon  themselves ;  each  half-witted  fop 
and  sentimental  damsel  begins  to  appropriate  those  enviable  feelings  ; 
and  those,  who  most  madly  enjoy  the  volatile  gaieties  of  society,  per- 
suade themselves  that  the}'  can  look  down  from  a  solitary  elevation 
of  thought  upon  a  world  beneath  their  regard,  and  they  never  reflect 
that  all  this  ineffable  contempt  is  lavished  upon  themselves. 

There  is  undoubtedly  in  the  idea  of  utter  solitude  something  at 
once  awful  to  the  soul,  and  yet  wonderfully  fascinating  to  a  contem- 
plative mind.  Imagination  when  indulged  in  excess  engenders  a  pee- 
vishness of  mind,  which  makes  society  often  irksome,  and  urges  a 
man  to  seek  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  his  own  uninterrupted  medi- 
tations ;  besides  this,  all  the  grand  features  of  nature  are  heightened 
by  the  accompanying  sensation  of  loneliness,  and  the  single  circum- 
stance of  being  completely  alone  gives  an  interest  to  objects  other- 
wise not  very  remarkable  :  as  the  Doric  column  of  Apollonia  de- 
rives all  its  venerable  importance  from  its  being  the  only  survivor  of 
an  ancient  temple — it  would  be  nothing  if  the  barbarian  had  allowed 
its  brethren  to  stand. 

But  this  charm  of  solitude  is  merely  relative,  and  could  never  be 
relished  unless  as  a  vicissitude  from  society  :  absolute  continual  de- 
solation, unbroken  by  intervals  of  companionship,  is  revolting  to  our 
nature, — it  is  a  punishment  to  which  the  most  wretched  criminal  in 
a  dungeon  would  prefer  death.  One  who  knew  the  heart  as  well  as 
any  of  our  misanthropes  has  expressed  the  natural  feelings  of  a  man 
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hopelessly  excluded  from  society,  in  the  excellent  "  lines  supposed 
to  be  written  by  Alexander  Selkirk."  Those  simple  stanzas  give  a 
triumphant  answer  to  the  heartless  tribe,  who  rail  at  all  the  bonds  of 
the  social  compact,  and  yet  inconsistently  enough  continue  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  civilized  life ;  if  they  withdrew  into  a  desert,  they 
would  at  once  prove  their  sincerity,  and  rid  the  world  of  their  infec- 
tious presence.  As  it  is  they  appear  to  remain  among  their  fellow- 
men  not  only  for  their  own  advantage,  but  in  the  very  malignity  of 
their  hatred,  that  they  may  blast  and  desolate  every  kindly  and  cha- 
ritable feeling  in  the  minds  of  others. 

I  am  compelled  with  great  reluctance  to  close  my  paper  for  the 
present,  as  the  person  who  takes  this  to  town  has  called  to  let  me 
know  that  he  must  be  off  in  half  an  hour,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  shall 
be  bored  with  his  conversation.  He  is  a  substantial  country  gen- 
tleman (six  feet  high,  and  about  the  same  compass  of  waist)  and 
always  keeps  me  busy  talking  of  his  crops  and  his  fat  hogs.  He 
has  a  great  idea  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  late  im- 
provements in  wheel-carriages,  and  as  he  knows  nothing  of  them,  I 
am  obliged  to  give  the  most  intelligible  account  I  can  of  their  nature. 
I  shall  be  longing  to  hear  the  approach  of  one  such  vehicle — the  mail 
coach  that  passes  by  the  house  ;  that  it  may  wheel  him  and  his  wheel- 
carriages  any  where  from  your  pestered  correspondent. 

Jkoffroy  Fog  arty. 


ON  EGOTISM. 

In  taste  and  in  religion  we  have  made  the  same  improvement — 
from  corporeal  to  intellectual  qualities  ;  the  plastic  genius  of  the 
ancients  was  necessarily  very  confined  in  its  range  of  characters ; 
these,  to  be  distinct  with  them,  must  have  been  "  few  and  far  be- 
tween," 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  question  relating  to  the  taste  of  the  an- 
cients, that  is  not  satisfactorily  explained  by  entering  into  and  under- 
standing the  spirit  in  which  Augustus  Schlegel  has  applied  to  them  the 
epithet  "  plastic" — all  their  imaginative  beings  were  models  for  the 
chisel  ;  they  had  no  shadowy  forms,  no  minutely-characterized  spe- 
cies ;  each  divinity  stood  apart,  marked  out  by  sensible  attributes — 
to  mingle   them  was  to  confound  ;  and  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ob- 
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serves,  "  a  statue,  in  which  you  endeavour  to  unite  stately  dignity, 
youthful  elegance,  and  stern  valour,  must  surely  possess  none  of  these 
to  any  eminent  d(  gree." 

When  intellect  became  the  object  of  taste,  the  field  of  interest- 
ing character  was  widely  enlarged,  and  sympathy  was  transferred 
from  body  to  mind,  from  thewes  to  honour  and  manly  feeling  ;  from 
being  confined  to  particular  situations  and  passions,  it  was  extended 
to  the  whole  life  and  progress  of  a  being  ;  the  weakest  of  mortals  may 
look  in  the  poet  or  novciist  for  a  dignified  type  of  himself,  to  which 
he  may  pin  his  fiiith,  and  may  become  a  better  and  a  greater  man  by 
merely  thinking  he  is  so. 

This  mutually  produces  and  is  produced  by  egotism  ;  for  which,  I 
must  confess,  I  have  not  such  an  abhorrence  as  the  generality  of 
people  think  it  necessary  to  display  in  order  to  save  themselves  from 
the  very  imputation.  There  are  some  who  cannot  endure  conversa- 
tion or  writing,  if  it  be  in  the  least  raised  above  or  sunk  beneath  the 
common  level  of  life — Conunon -place  is  their  egotism,  for  in  com- 
mon-place they  move  and  have  their  being  ;  they  anathematize  those 
that  will  not  come  within  their  circle  ;  they  nick-name  their  Vimlk 
propriety,  and  would  adapt  ad  spirits  to  their  dimensions,  torturing 
them  to  fit  the  bed  of  Procrustes  ;  in  short,  the  rankest  of  egotists  are 
those  who  grow  sick  at  the  name. 

It  is  well  observed  by  a  cotemporary  writer,  that  the  comedy  of 
life  is  at  an  end  ;  at  the  present  day,  figures  stand  not  out  from  the 
canvass  of  humanity ;  we  have  outlived  prominency  and  distinctness, 
and  the  faces  of  characters  have,  like  those  of  the  negroes,  been  all 
compressed  to  one  unvarying  flatness,  which  puts  us  in  mind  of  a 
saying  of  one  of  our  friends,  concerning  an  insipid,  unsensative  fel- 
low, "  that  he  had  no  nose  to  his  soul."  Whether  this  has  been 
produced  by  the  satire  of  our  essayists  or  dramatists,  or  whether 
it  is  a  natural  state  of  civilization,  I  take  not  upon  me  to  say  ;  but 
as  the  assigning  of  intermediate  causes  displays  more  ingenuity  than 
truth,  it  were  wiser,  perhaps,  to  be  contented  with  the  vulgar  mora- 
lization  (reader  forgive  me  for  coining)  of  "  'Tis  the  way  of  the 
world." 

Though  life  is  thus  deprived  of  its  raciness,  there  are  some  advan- 
tages attending  our  being  always  on  our  good  behaviour ;  if  there 
be  less  delight  there  is  less  disgust ;  there  are  no  scenas  to  upset  our 
Hioods  and  tenses  ;  the  digestion  of  thought  goes  on  uninterruptedly, 
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and  if  all  this  will  not  make  us  poets,  it  will  make  us  better  compo- 
nents of  society  ;  by  sharpening  the  observation,  wearing  down  old 
prejudices,  and  bestowing  shrewdness  without  depriving  us  of  good 
nature.  It  is  astonishing  how  humours  and  fashions  spring  up  to 
suit  one  another,  as  ivy  and  old  stumps  find  out  their  respective 
wants  ;  what  would  the  morbid  sensibiUtij,  so  prevalent  now-a-day, 
do,  but  for  the  seven-fold  shield  of  modern  politeness  and  reserve, 
which  like  the  hoop  and  fardingale  defy  all  intrusions  on  its  enshrined 
delicacy  and  sensitiveness.  People  need  not  stay  at  home  and  loll  on 
a  couch  to  preserve  their  nerves  unshaken  ;  the  genius  of  apathy  pre- 
sides over  all  routs  and  meetings  ;  we  may  meet  a  fat  and  comfortable 
Democritus  at  times,  but  Ileraclitus,  "  is  not  now  extant.''  The 
mask  of  self-complacency  is  a  universal  ticket  of  admission,  with  a 
smile  sufficient  to  keep  humour  in  countenance,  and  not  too  great  to 
put  the  tender  in  consternation,  with  a  smirk  for  the  limit  of  gaity, 
and  a  shrug  the  decent  extent  of  pathos  ;  love  may  destroy  a  thread- 
paper,  or  jealousy  cause  a  split  fan,  but  further  phenomena  are  not 
noted  down, — life  is  masquerade  when  all  the  masks  have  disappeared, 
and  none  but  the  dominos  remain. 

E.  E.  a  ' 


FOGARTY  FURIOSO. 

Erralics,  No.  3. 

Bally  mag,  December,  10. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Editor, 
Again  have  I  resumed  my  bloodless  weapon  the  only  one  allowed 
in  offence  and  defence  in  many  a  wordy  war.  I  think  if  ever  a  fal- 
chion knew  the  grasp  of  its  martial  lord,  this  pen  of  mine  should  re- 
cognize the  fingers  that  have  so  assiduously  plied  it  of  late  (I  hope 
not  in  a  bad  cause)  :  methinks  it  ruffles  its  snowy  plumes  with  joy  to 
meet  my  touch,  and  pride  to  be  employed  in  charactering  the  names 
of  those  illustrious  bards  who  have  swept  the  chords  of  old  England's 
lyre,  or  the  wild  harp  of  Innisfail.  Never  was  quill  more  honoured 
in  its  office,  from  the  swan-quill  which  young  Mercury  used  for  his 
^\&X,  plectrum,  down  to  that  which  embodies  the  fanciful  ideas  of  our 
Irish  Anacreon.  Other  plumes  might  as  well  grace  the  side  of  their 
parent  goose  for  ever  as  be  forced  to  the  reluctant  task  of  scribbling 
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nonsense  to  no  purpose.  Mine  more  fortunate  depends  for  its  glory, 
not  on  the  weak  hand  that  guides  it,  but  on  the  bright  names  which 
on  every  page  shiuc  from  out  the  blackness  of  its  ink.  Come  then, 
my  trusty  friend,  and,  (when  I  have  iirst  pared  a  little  of  the  super- 
fluous stuff  from  your  sable  snout)  we  will  add  our  mite  of  praise 
where  it  is  well  deserved,  and  blacken  with  oceans  of  ink  the  audacity 
of  those  who  abuse  the  golden  gifts  of  genius  :  let  us  avenge  the 
groans  of  thy  brethren  who  are  chained  to  the  oars  of  impiety  and  im- 
morality ; — who  are  compelled  to  grace  the  pageantry  of  proud  and 
unfeeling  masters.  Never  shalt  thou  be  tasked  to  such  iniquitous 
drudgery,  but  the  works  of  thine  hands  (I  mean  thy  bifid  nose)  shall 
be  of  easy  accomplishment,  not  such  as  the  stranger  stops  to  wonder 
at,  but  though  humble  and  unnoticed  they  shall  be  chaste  and  unas- 
suming. Now  that  I  have  patted  thee  up  and  encouraged  thee  with 
the  voice  of  praise,  travel  on  with  me  along  the  roads  of  that  region 
in  which  we  have  been  forced  to  halt.  Let  me  look  about  and  re- 
collect what  sort  of  people  we  are  among, — aye  !  the  last  we  encoun- 
tered were  a  profligate  set  that  pretended  to  live  in  hermitages,  but 
freely  roved  through  all  the  forbidden  pleasures  of  the  world. 

I  get  into  such  a  passion  when  1  think  of  these  men  that  I  forget 
the  little  train  of  connexion  that  guides  me  out  of  the  labyrinth  of 
remarks  into  which  I  have  been  drawn.  In  my  haste  I  omitted  to 
iay  a  word  of  many  great  writers,  particularly  Dryden  and  Milton. 
They  are  both  as  far  above  my  power  of  passing  any  judgment,  as 
Milton's  poetry  is  above  the  comprehension  of  more  than  half  his 
readers  : — and  that  may  be  said  of  him  in  two  senses,  for  his  merits 
are  unfelt  and  his  faults  pass  for  excellence.  His  majestic  concep- 
tion of  awful  subjects,  his  grave  and  dignified  elevation  of  language, 
his  richly  varied  harmony  are  lost  on  the  majority ;  while  his  constant 
pedantry  and  affectation  of  classic  lore  (not  that  I  question  his  well- 
merited  fame  as  a  scholar)  are  finding  admirers  and  imitators  without 
end.  It  is  to  him  that  I  attribute  the  present  mythological  mania, 
and  I  think  he  caused  Akenside's  excessive  inclination  to  that 
style. 

As  for  Dryden,  I  confess  I  never  re;,d  the  tythe  of  what  he  has 
written;  his  Alexander's  feast,  his  tales,  and  detached  passages  in 
his  plays  establish  most  completely  his  title  to  the  high  station 
which  he  holds  in  the  scale  of  genius.  But  whoever  has  the  indus- 
try to  wade  through  all  his  works  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge,  tliat 
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his  necessities  and  the  profligate  taste  of  the  court  urged  him  to 
write  more  carelessly  and  worse,  than  his  judgment  or  morals  could 
have  approved.  If  his  faults  however  were  tenfold  greater  than  they 
are,  they  would  still  claim  the  homage  of  every  one  who  can  sympa- 
thize with  the  misfortunes  of  a  magnificent  and  htfty  spirit. 

The  metaphysical  school  was,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  designation 
which  Johnson  bestowed  on  Cowley  and  his  cotemporaries :  I  should 
rather  call  them  the  conceited,  and  transfer  the  other  title  to  a  class 
of  poets  who  have  professedly  made  the  operations  of  the  mind  their 
subject.  Not  to  mention  Sir  John  Davies  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  or  the  Latin  poems  of  Gray  and  Hawkins  Browne,  I  shall  first 
notice  Akenside  whose  pleasures  of  imagination,  though  more  ob- 
viously adapted  to  poetical  illustration,  are  still  but  a  more  attrac- 
tive branch  of  mental  philosophy.  Addison's  famous  papers  in  the 
Spectator,  which  gave  materials  for  it,  are  but  light  and  elegant  me- 
taphysical essays  ;  and  the  subject  in  all  its  various  subdivisions  is 
constantly  treated  of  by  the  most  profound  reasoners  in  that  abstruse 
department  of  science.  Akenside  has  been  followed  and  far  ex- 
ceeded in  depth,  or  at  least  in  obscureness  and  mystery,  by  authors 
now  living,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  that  prince  of  mystifiers  Cole- 
ridge. Like  the  other  Lakers  he  is  at  one  time  most  ridiculously 
simple  and  childish,  and  immediately  after  plunges  into  a  chaos  of 
unillumined  profundity,  where  he  grapples  with  every  vague  mist, 
and  when,  like  Satan  on  his  journey,  he  has  plunged  beyond  the 
power  of  the  most  leaden  brain  to  sound  for  his  meaning,  some  unex- 
pected puff  of  raving  fancy  sends  him  up  again  to  bellow  out  the  most 
ludicrous  absurdities  ;  yet  Coleridge  is  a  clever  man,  and  if  any  one 
can  bear  with  his  feverish  dreams  he  will  find  much  to  admire — but 
I'll  never  env}^  him  the  enjoyment.  Wordsworth,  though  he  is  in- 
finitely more  childish  on  occasions,  is  never  so  absurd  or  so  deeply 
entangled  in  the  wondrous  connexion  between  mind  and  matter;  his 
lisp  often  becomes  interesting,  and  trifles  get  an  importance  from  his 
touch  ;  but  when  he  chooses  to  be  himself,  he  displays  with  generous 
profusion  the  rich  resources  of  a  cultivated  imagination — a  feeling 
heart — and  a  deeply  observant  intellect.  There  is  perhaps  none  of 
the  great  poets  who  might  take  precedence  of  Vv'^ordsworth,  if  he  uni» 
formly  maintained  the  rank  to  which  his  talents  entitle  him  ;  but  he 
too  often  descends  to  catch  at  the  lightest  straw  that  wheels  along  the 
ground. 
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With  the  Lake  poets  it  is  but  fair  to  class  Southey,  whose  works 
like  those  of  his  brethren  are  strangely  unequal,  for  he  has  written 
too  much,  aud  in  the  long-spun  prolixity  of  his  poems  he  could  not 
keep  up  a  suitable  dignity  of  thought  through  the  whole.  He  has 
indulged  too  freely  in  the  extravagant  creations  of  his  own  fancy, 
and  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  subjects  has  led  him  into  strange 
aberrations  from  plain  common  sense.  However,  I  can  apply  none  of 
those  remarks  to  his  "  Roderick  the  last  of  the  Goths,"  a  poem  of  the 
highest  rank  in  powerful  and  well  sustained  passion — in  greatness  of 
incident,  and  in  the  sublime  moral  effect  which  it  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce :  it  approaches  just  as  near  the  Epic  as  I  think  adviseable,  for 
the  story  is  nobly  and  distinctly  related,  and  the  eftect  is  rested  upon 
its  real  merits,  not  on  a  mysterious  air  of  concealment.  This  mode 
of  darkening  a  tale  by  ingeniously  making  a  fragment  of  it,  is  now 
almost  too  old  a  trick  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  imagination  and 
paucity  of  invention  :  but  it  is  very  favourable  to  the  system  of  as- 
cribing villainous  ideas  to  the  chief  character. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  draw  a  monstrous  outline  of  depravit)',  but  the 
inconsistent  absurdity  of  the  sketch  would  be  clearly  manifested,  if 
it  were  placed  in  tlie  various  lights  which  the  parts  of  a  regular  tale 
require:  throw  a  veil  over  it,  and  no  one  can  judge  of  the  execu- 
tion,— I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  re- 
presentations of  excessive  villainy,  to  quarrel  with  the  poets  for  mak- 
ing their  heroes  the  most  abandoned  reprobates;  I  only  blame  them  for 
the  way  in  which  they  have  done  it ;  I  can  take  a  fearful  interest  in 
Shakespeare's  Richard  or  lago,  and  often  find  the  gratification  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  of  crime  and  of  hardened  impenitence  dis- 
played in  the  fictitious  personages  of  his  most  horrible  tragedies.  The 
skill  of  the  writer,  and  the  acute  penetration  with  which  he  saw  into 
the  blackness  of  the  human  heart  to  trace  its  ungoverned  wanderings, 
have  perhaps  the  principal  influence  in  this  case :  but,  besides,  those 
beings  have  been  shown  to  us  for  a  good  purpose ;  for  vice  in  them 
appears  a  truly  fearful  principle,  a  fire  that  destroys  all  around,  and 
at  length  consumes  the  heart  which  contains,  it.  The  feeling  towards 
those  characters  is  that  of  terror,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
marked  abhorrence  ;  while  in  the  performances  of  the  German  school, 
it  appears  the  design  to  captivate  the  imagination  with  the  ideal  gran- 
deur of  guilt — to  palliate  the  most  deliberate  atrocities  -  until  it 
would  appear  that  the  commission  of  them  was  more  the  unavoidable 
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consequence  of  a  man's  circumstances,  than  the  result  of  unbridled 
passions  and  unjustifiable  desires. 

From  Germany  this  propensity  to  exaggerate  and  almost  dignify 
depravity,  has  been  borrowed  ;  and  theBritish  Islands  can  boast  of  as 
great  adepts  in  this  horrifying  stile  as  any  of  the  German  originals. 
If  I  would  give  a  name  to  those  manufacturers  of  horrors,  I  should 
call  them  the  lUuminati,  a  term  which  would  comprehend  not  only 
Byron,  Shelly,  and  the  other  preachers  of  iniquity,  but  would  apply 
with  greater  truth  to  all  the  retailers  of  ghost  stories,  from  Monk 
Lewis  down  to  his  present  reverend  successor  on  the  vice-regal  throne 
of  Satan. 

Since  this  Rosicrucian  tribe  has  so  abundantly  multiplied  we  have 
been   treated  with  many  a  hideous  apparition,  and  man}/  a  knack  of 
juggling  has  been  employed  to  cheat  our  intellects   and  mislead  our 
hearts.     We  hear  as  a  matter  of  course  the  story  of  the  young  men 
that  turned  highwaymen  in  imitation  of  Schiller's  Robber  :  this  is  a 
trifling  proof  of  admiration,  compared  to  the  zeal  of  those  who  hate 
themselves  and  all  their  species  in  compliment  to  Lord  Byron.     But 
says  some  advocate  of  the  Illuminati,  the  author  does  not  think  as  he 
writes — perhaps  so  (did  any  one  ever  really   think     such    abomina- 
tions ?)  and  if  so,  all  he  has  written  is  affectation,   to  a  very  bad  pur- 
pose.    If  it  be  alledged  that   these  shocking  sentiments  are  only  in 
the  mouth  of  a  feigned  speaker — why  dress  them  so  that  the  reader 
takes    them  for  the  author's  real   opinions  ? — why    dwell  with  such 
lingering  satisfaction  on  the  appalling  detail  ?  —  Of  this  I  am  sure  that 
ho  well-meaning  man  ever  so  forgot  himself,  as  to  string  together  in 
any  form  under  any  pretence,  the  most  subtle  arguments   of  unna- 
tural diabolism.     (Pardon  me  for  a  new  word,  but  the  occasion  was 
before  unknown.) 

Another  perversion  of  modern  taste  is  to  take  occasional  respite 
from  the  serious  iniquities  of  which  I  have  just  given  my  opinion,  by 
a  sort  of  ludicrous  divertissment,  an  infernal  interlude,  where  comic, 
tragic,  satyrical,  and  obscene  are  happily  blended,  still  with  a  place 
left  for  the  grand  doctrine  of  nu'santhrophy  :  in  this  well-planned  en- 
gine of  vice,  every  thing  cheering  to  the  soul  is  introduced  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  hooted  off  by  a  laugh  of  satanic  derision  ;  virtue  is  brought 
on  the  stage,  that  the  fiend  may  divert  himself  with  her  blushes,  for 
being  put  in  company  with  the  grossest  pollutions.  Poetry,  unwor- 
thy of  so  degraded  an  employment,  is  forced  into  the  service  of  pro- 
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fligac}',  and  like  the  Almah's  wanton  dance  in  the  East,  all  her  beau- 
ties are  put  forth  to  render  vice  more  attractive.  The  glow  of  fan- 
ciful description,  and  the  melody  of  the  smoothest  language  are  em- 
ployed to  tickle  the  prurience  of  the  public  ear  :  oh,  how  innocent 
is  the  most  wretched  creature  that  lives  by  the  wages  of  vice  com- 
pared to  men  whose  taste,  whose  education,  whose  genius  have  been 
committed  to  them  for  the  improvement  and  benefit  of  human  nature, 
but  who  have  treacherously  attempted  to  seduce  that  virtue  which 
they  were  bound  to  protect  !  Every  one  on  whom  heaven  has  bes- 
towed  a  single  ray  of  talent  is  solemnly  commissioned  to  employ 
every  power  and  capability  of  his  mind  in  the  cause  of  honour — of 
probity — and  moral  delicacy  ;  if  he  neglects  the  active  discharge  of 
that  duty — he  is  still  under  the  deepest  of  all  obligations  not  to  de- 
sert to  the  confederacy  of  wickedness  ;  nor  to  employ  against  the 
truth  those  arms  which  were  put  into  his  hand  to  wield  for  its 
defence. 

Of  all  I  could  name,  none  has  received  those  brilliant  powers  in  a 
higher  degree,  or  abused  them  more  tremendously  than  the  author  of 
Don  Juan.  Tn  Childe  Harold,  he  began  with  grave  and  stately  pro- 
mulgations of  his  dangerous  opinions  :  then  with  occasional  relapses 
to  human  feelings,  he  went  on  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  frightful  de- 
lusion, till  at  length  he  has  grown  so  naturalized  to  those  unearthly 
glooms,  that  he  jests  on  all  the  concerns  of  man  with  the  despairing 
mirth  of  a  deaion.  The  stile  of  his  merriment  is  remarkable,  as  he 
intermingles  with  the  ludicrous  parts  some  of  the  richest  and  most 
poetical  passages  to  be  met  with  in  his  works,  and  occasionally  throws 
in  the  most  excellent  sentiments  and  the  deepest  pathos  ;  then,  when 
we  are  elevated  by  those  dignified  ideas,  he  suddenly  drags  us  av.ay 
into  a  reluctant  laugh  by  some  ridiculous  and  degrading  association 
thrust  in  to  discompose  our  gravity,  or  some  unfeeling  sneer  at  the 
distresses  of  his  tale.  He  takes  care  to  shew  that  he  can  awake  the 
noblest  emotions  of  tlie  heart,  and  when  he  has  succeeded,  he  derides 
his  readers  for  being  such  dupes  as  to  suspect  him  of  any  tender- 
heartedness. The  metre  and  general  turn  of  the  composition  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  satyrical  poets  of  Italy,  and  are  calculated  to  make 
the  most  of  a  small  stock  of  wit :  the  chief  knack  is  to  talk  at  random, 
and  to  slip  in  any  thing  with  an  air  of  indifference,  at  the  same  time 
displaying  the  whole  of  a  man's  powers  under  pretence  that  he  is  only 
amusing  himself,  as  Hercules  might  swing  his  club   in  mere  sport. 
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If  it  were  used  for  innocent  purposes  it  might  be  made  a  great  ac- 
quisition to  our  comic  poets. 

In  my  last  letter,  I  totally  confined  the  pleasures  of  imagination 
(a  name  which  I  gave  to  very  distinct  things,  such  as  the  pleasures 
of  taste,  of  fancy,  &c.)  to  the  grave  and  the  pathetic  together  with 
the  fanciful  ;  and  now,  my  subject  reminds  me  that  I  should  not  have 
neglected  the  gay,  and  the  humorous,  to  which  the  most  censorious 
cannot  deny  a  distinguished  place.  We  are  often  glad  to  get  a  little 
reci-eation  for  our  lungs,  without  balancing  the  reasons  why  we  shake 
them  so  heartily  :  it  is  therefore  very  dhlicult  to  analyze  the  cause  of  our 
pleasure  on  such  occasions.  But  without  going  deep  in  the  question, 
well-drawn  scenes  from  every  day  life  not  only  amuse  us  by  their  ac- 
curacy and  by  the  selection  of  droll  circumstances,  but  allow  us  to 
look  on  unconcerned  at  occurrences  like  those  in  which  we  are  com- 
monly engaged,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  any  thing  ridiculous  in  thera  :  our  laughter  is  innocent,  as  it 
is  directed  against  the  foibles  of  ourselves  as  well  as  others.  Jocu- 
lar compositions  are  agreeable  because  we  like  to  see  the  mind  un- 
bend itself,  and  we  are  pretty  secure  against  any  malignant  attacks 
upon  virtue  in  those  good-natured  moments.  But  ridicule  is  capable 
of  higher  employments,  as  it  is  the  best  v\'eapon  against  mean  and 
degrading  vices :  folly  is  always  trying  to  lift  those  weapons,  for  she 
knows  how  fatal  they  are  to  herself. 

The  satyrist  can  keep  us  in  good  humour  with  him  and  ourselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  dexterously  cut  away  some  of  the  most  diseased 
propensities  of  our  nature.  In  the  species  of  fun  best  fitted  to  this 
purpose  the  chief  ingredient  seems  to  be  an  unambitious  slyness, 
quite  distinct  from  the  broad  grin  of  Peter  Pindar  and  Colman  ; 
whose  efforts  at  pleasantry  are  too  constant  and  too  obvious,  too 
much  resembling  the  buffoonery  of  a  Merry  Andrew. 

Swift's  humorous  and  sarcastic  compositions  are  of  the  highest 
merit,  but  his  temper  was  too  cynical  —  too  fond  of  finding  fault:  and 
his  high  regard  for  all  the  decencies  and  even  refinements  of  civilized 
life  was  oddly  enough  displayed  by  unveiling  to  the  chaste  eye,  as  a 
warning,  every  hidden  pollution  and  uncleanness.  His  own  nice  and 
delicate  sense  of  propriety  filled  him  with  disgust  against  the  general 
coarseness  of  mankind,  and  in  revenge  he  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
exposing  with  triumphant  ridicule  their  most  unnoticed  weaknesses. 
He  seemed  to  recall  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  for  the  purpose  of 
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taunting  his  fellow  men,  the  same  scenes  of  grdssness  and  obscenity 
which  he  shrunk  from  witnessing.  Like  Juvenal  he  had  the  best  in^ 
tentions,  but  adopted  a  most  injudicious  method; — as  little  likely  to 
cause  improvement  as  Vulcan's  famous  exhibition  was  to  prevent  in- 
triguing among  the  Gods.  His  political  satires  are  perfect  models  of 
cutting  severity. 

Hudibras  is  an  admirable  proof  of  the  merit  of  mock  sublimity  and 
niQck  gravity,  when  employed  for  the  chastisement  of  vice  and  igno- 
rance :  but  it  should  be  remarked  that  tlie  metre  is  quite  of  a  ludi- 
crous nature.  Where  the  object  is  to  throw  any  particular  style  into 
ridicule,  the  original  should  he  kept  very  close  to,  in  form  and  sound, 
and  in  the  turn  of  thought  which  however  should  be  applied  in  the 
most  incongruous  manner  ;  in  this  style  the  Rejected  Addresses  are 
unequalled.  Frequently  the  object  is  by  no  means  to  rail  at  the 
Style,  but  to  adopt  it  as  a  means  of  ridiculing  something  else,  as 
Pope's  beautiful  ''  Rape  of  the  Lock"  is  any  thing  but  an  attack  on 
Homer.  The  "  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  and  the  "  Splendid 
Shilhng"  are  instances  of  burlesque  poems,  where  the  humour  lies 
not  in  ridicule  and  sarcasm,  but  in  the  mere  absurdity  of  treating 
trifling  subjects  with  such  an  air  of  pomposity  : — like  Cupid  playing 
with  the  giant's  mask.  Thomson's  "  Castle  of  Indolence"  is  an  ex- 
quisite poem,  partly  in  a  gentle  turn  of  satire,  but  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  easy  carelessness  with  which  some  very  delicate  poetry  is 
poured  out  from  an  amiable  mind  in  its  gaiety. 

Gay  poetry  is  also  very  attractive,  as,  though  it  never  makes  us 
laugh,  it  gives  rise  to  a  constant  cheerfulness  :  few  have  so  well  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  the  illustrious  Teian,  as  the  darling  bard  of  our 
isle — Moore,  whose  songs  contain  the  best  specimens  in  the  language 
of  light  and  sportive  trifles :  and  in  "the  Fudge  Family,"  he  has 
shewn  the  greatest  power  of  elegant  drollery.  By  the  bye,  I  have 
been  very  ungrateful  in  not  before  mentioning  the  gratification 
which  I  have  received  from  his  "  Lalla  Rookh.''  It  was  the  last  po- 
etical work  I  read,  and  the  delicious  imagery  of  that  most  fanciful 
production  has  not  yet  ceased  to  flutter  through  niy  brain  ;  although 
the  presence  of  Byron  in  my  thoughts  banished  for  a  moment  all 
agreeable  ideas.  The  only  part  of  the  volume  that  I  dislike  is  where 
he  injudiciously  attempted  to  write  in  the  manner  of  the  "  Noble 
Childe."  If  any  fault  could  be  found  with  the  remainder,  it  is  that 
the  ornaments  are  too  profusely  spread  ;  but  who  would  quarrel  with 
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the  bounty  of  so   generous  and  so   rich  an  imagination  ?     Nor  has 
ornament,  however   liberally    bestowed,  been    its   only    excellence, 
for  it  abounds  in  fine  sentiments  and  often  shews  great  power  in  the 
controul  of  the  passions.     Its  chief  merit,  however,  is  the  delicious 
paradise  of  Eastern  sweets  into  which  it  leads  the  fancy  to  rove  amid 
all  that  is  attractive  in    creation,  without  once  meeting  the  slightest 
object  offensive  to  the  nicest  sense  of  moral  delicacy.  While  reading 
the  "  Light  of  the  Haram,"  I  almost  forgot  that  this  world  contained 
any  misery, — until   1   turned  to  weep  over  the   misfortunes  of  the 
Ghebres, — or  to  follow  the  Peri  in  her  weary  flight  over  a  world  of 
sin  seeking  that  dearest  gift  to  heaven — the  first  tear  of  a  penitent. 
Lalla  Rookh  is  as  much  directed  to  moral  improvement  as  I  think 
any  poem,  not  in  its  nature  didactic,  need  be  ;  the  imagination  is  en-^ 
tranced  by  it,  and  the  visions  of  that  reverie  are  such  as  leave  an 
impression  favourable   to  virtue,  if  not  decidedly  improving.     If  so 
much  could  be  said  for  the  generality  of  our  great  writers,   I  might; 
spare  myself  a  deal  of  invective,  and  freely  indulge  my  natural  dis- 
position which  is  to  catch  at  any  thing  beautiful  and  to   share  the 
pride  of  imagination,  without  resting  upon  faults  of  style.     But  where 
I  see  danger  to  the  public  taste  and  morals,  and  find  my  suspicions 
strengthened  by  experience,  I  no  longer  pardon  those  greater  of- 
fences against  more  important  laws  than  those  of  criticism.     Sterne 
praises  him  who  gives  up  the  reins  of  his  imagination  to  his  author ; 
but  I  would  add  he  should  chuck  them  up,  whenever  he  finds  himself 
carried  towards  dangerous  ground  ; — at  the  edge  of  the  precipice  it 
may  be  too  late.     I  have  hopes,  however,  that  we  may  still  have  a 
remnant  left  on  the  side  of  human  nature,  while  Scott  and  Campbell 
liTe,  besides  Moore,  and  the  Lakers  in  their  best  moods  ;  I  have  not 
time  to  enumerate  other  names  which  I  have  before  touched  on,  but 
I  shall  only  add  those  rising  poets,  from  whom  I  expect  something 
better  than  what  I  have  been  railing  at. 

Millman,  though  deficient  in  some  matters  of  style,  is  a  very  es- 
timable poet,  both  as  a  man  of  imagination  and  a  friend  to  society. — 
The  Honourable  William  Herbert,  author  of  a  very  wild  Scandi- 
navian tale  called  Helga  possesses  considerable  powers  and  deserves 
very  great  praise.  I  had  hopes  of  Cornwall,  but  his  rage  for  imita- 
tion is  likely  to  lead  him  astray,  so  that  there  is  no  dependance  on 
him  :  and  I  think  he  is  introducing  a  very  frotliy  style,  in  which  alJ 
the  nietropolitan  bards  (in  humble  language,  the  Cockneys)  seemtQ 
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agree.  Croly  has  manifested  a  good  spirit,  but  he  is  joining  the  af- 
fected school.  A  young  poet  of  less  fame— Anster  has  great  claims 
upon  our  expectations,  as  he  joins  high  powers  to  a  correct  taste  and 
a  strong  attachment  to  piety  and  morals.  To  this  dry  catalogue  I 
might  add  some  names  which  have  not  yet  crossed  the  sea  to  Eng- 
land, but  until  a  star  has  actually  arisen,  we  need  not  point  out  its 
place  in  the  heavens. 

Your  memory  will  of  course  detect  me  in  many  omissions,  both  of 
ancient  and  present  existence,  but  I  did  not  profess  to  give  an  ac- 
curate account,  and  it  would  serve  my  purpose  very  little  to  descant 
upon  the  merits  of  all.  From  the  venerable  antiquity  of  Chaucer  and 
the  "  faerie  slumbers"  of  Spencer,  down  to  Montgomery,  Wilson 
and  Hogg,  I  have  let  pass  many  a  distinguished  writer,  nor  can  I 
now  obtrude  upon  you  my  opinion  of  them.  But  I  cannot  help  say- 
ing a  word  of  the  simple  bards  of  Scotland  ;— Ramsay,  whose  "  Gen- 
tle Shepherd'  should  immortalise  him,  and  the  artless  plowman  of 
Ayr,  the  high  spirited  and  unfortunate  Burns.  As  long  as  indepen- 
dance  of  soul,  honest  sensibility  of  heart,  originality  of  genius,  and 
sprightliness  of  imagination  are  dear  to  the  lovers  of  nature  and 
poetry,  so  long  will  he  be  remembered  ;  and  while  there  is  a  tear  for 
suffering  merit  and  struggling  genius,  it  will  be  shed  upon  the  me- 
mory of  Burns. 

With  him  I  shall  close  my  lengthened  detail  of  our  poetic  history, 
in  running  through  which,  I  renewed  to  myself  much  of  the  plea- 
stire  which  I  received  in  reading  the  works  of  the  several  men  I  have 
enumerated  :  — and  I  can  on  my  own  experience  say  that  in  no  school 
of  poetry  of  any  age  or  nation,  whatever  be  their  faults  or  peculiari- 
ties, will  the  labour  of  the  reader  be  totally  unrepaid.  Those  who 
have  never  done  any  thing  well  in  their  whole  literary  lives,  are  very 
few  :  and  true  talent  rises  superior  to  the  artificial  bonds  by  which 
it  would  be  crampt.  Nature  will  some  time  or  other  assert  her  claims 
to  be  heftrcf  arid  uherever  she  speaks  I  love  to  listen,  though  the  ac- 
cents be  barbarous  or  untaught  in  which  she  utters  her  dictates.  If 
you  will  pardon  a  pedantic  allusion,  the  garden  of  Parnassus  consists 
of  many  different  soils  with  various  produce ;  and  though  many  parts 
are  overgrown  with  weeds,  you  will  find  in  each  some  pheasant  fruit 
—some  beautiful  flower — or  some  wholesome  sustenance. 

I  have  now  trespassed  long  upon  your  patience,  but  if  you  consi- 
,der  the  vast  addition  to  our  stock  of  poetry  within  the  last   twelve 
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years,  since  which  time  nearly  as  much  has  been  written  as  had  been 
collected  from  former  times  of  English  literature,  you  will  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  time  which  I  have  spent  upon  this  imperfect  sketch.  I 
assure  you  when  I  of  late  turned  my  attention  to  these  interesting  sub- 
jects, I  was  actually  amazed  to  find  what  a  vast  quantity  of  lines  had 
been  published  since  I  had  quitted  the  Belles  Lettres :  I  felt  as  one 
might  who  had  been  absent  for  years  from  his  native  place,  and  re- 
turned to  find  his  old  friends  almost  forgotten,  and  new  families 
sprung  up  whose  names  he  has  to  inquire.  Tastes  and  fashions 
change  continually,  and  that  which  was  thrown  bve  as  old,  is  sought 
out  and  presented  as  new  ;  these  may  change,  but  the  true  spirit  of 
poetry  shall  always  be  dear  to 
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REVIEWS. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  Animal  Heat  and  Iiiflam- 
mation,  %  John  Byrn,  M.D.M.D.  A.  B.T.  CD.  and  Lie. 
of  K.  and  Q.  Coll.  of  Phy.  in  Ireland. 

Although  much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  and  cruelty  has 
been  carried  to  a  horrible  excess  in  the  prosecution  of  experiments, 
yet  no  part  of  Physiology  remains  more  obscured  by  the  gloom  of 
mj'stery  :  the  labours  of  many  individuals  having  as  yet  only  re- 
moved sufficient  to  render  "  darkness  visible." — Crawford  applied 
Black's  theory  of  latent  heat  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  and  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  a  difference  exists  in  the  capacity  of  arterial 
and  venous  blood,  the  oxygen  inspired  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
expired,  suiflcient  to  account  for  the  high  temperature  preserved  by 
an  animal  placed  in  a  medium  the  heat  of  which  is  farbeiow  that  of  its 
own  body.  This  theory,  now  very  generally  received,  has  been  im- 
pugned by  Brodie,  v/ho  inferred  from  his  own  experiments  "  that 
the  temperature  of  warm-blooded  animals  is  considerably  under  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system."  Le  Gallois  supported  Crawford  ; 
but  scarcely  established  any  thing.  Chopat  lately  made  experiments 
fi'om  which  He  (tatlieir  too  peremptoril}')  inferred,  that  the  nervous 
influence  is  the  sole  cause  of  Animal  heat.  Prof.  De  La  Rive  of 
Geneva,  nearly  coincides  with  him  as  to   this  proximate  cause;  but 
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thinks  the  remote  one  is  a  sort  of  Galvanic  operations,  by  which  heat 
is  extricated.  By  this,  as  by  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Voltaic 
apparatus,  the  finiteness  of  our  information  is  exhibited ;  we  are 
totally  at  a  loss  for  any  feasible  explanation,  and  must  remain  so 
until  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  heat  is  more  perfect.  We 
confess  ourselves  partial  to  the  system  of  the  last  mentioned  Philoso- 
pher :  it  is  one  we  have  for  some  time  held,  and  doubt  not,  but  expe- 
riment will  shortly  demonstrate  its  probability — In  this  vacillating 
state  of  the  science,  Dr.  Byrn  comes  before  the  public,  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  an  ingenious,  and  we  believe,  partly  novel  theory.  We 
shall  state  his  opinions,  as  far  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  and 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  leading  points  by  which  he 
endeavours  to  establish  them. 

In  page  2,  our  author  gives  his  opinioji  that  "  the  tribe  of  hot-hloodcd 
animals  derive  their  hi;i,h  temperature  from  a  double  source,  respiration  and  vascular 

action.'"  The  first  cause  is  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  the  treatise,  which 
seems  to  argue  that  the  decomposition  of  atmospherical  air,  and  the 
conversion  of  its  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid,  furnishes  a  quantity  of 
caloric  which  plays  a  very  peculiar  part,  that  of  colouring  the  blood, 
by  combining  with  the  iron  contained  in  it  (p.  8,) ;  thus  accumulated 
it  moves  forward,  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  nervous  system  and  thence 
exciting  vascular  action  (p.  1 0,) ;  the  consequences  of  which  make 
the  subject  of  the  second  part  of  the  essay.  The  author  there  states 
the  source  of  animal  heat  and  inflammation  to  be — 

*     1st.  Arteriul  action  (xertcd  on   the  hloud  tfirnti^hoiU  the  general  circulation. 

•2d.    A  conoidal  or  arburesccnt  structure  of  the  arterial  lubes. 

Sd.   A  course  oj  the  blood  directed  from  the   trunks  of   the  arteries  towards  their 
brandies — comprising,  in  their  assemblage,  the  jrroximate  cause, 

4th.  Nervous  infiiwnce — constituting  the  remote  cause ;  on  which  the  foregoing 
immediately  depends,     p.  -6 — 27. 

The  rest  of  the  work  is  taken  up  in  endeavouring  to  prove  these 
positions,  by  a  method  thus  set  forth: 

•'  To  aid  recollection,  and  prevent  the  embarrassment  created  by  a  want  of 
methodical  arrangement,  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  within  the  limits  of  tliree  ge- 
neral lieads,  such  principles,  experiments  and  iacts,  as  seemed  most  conducive  to  the 
object  of  each.  In  their  selection,  T  have  prcfened  those  which  belong  to  original 
and  acknowledged  authorities,  as  likely  to  adbrd  more  satisfaction,  and  entitle  me  to 
more  confidence  than  I  could  claim,  from  the  introduction  of  any  thing  new,  as  a 
oTound  of  support  for  those  conclusions  to  w  hich  I  have  been  led  myself,  and  to 
>shich  I  hope  to  conduct  others." — 'J7 — 28. 

We  are  sorry  the  author   has  adopted  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
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as,  in  our  opinion,  his  theory  stands  in  need  o^ many  new  experiments 
to  support  it. 

That  atmospherical  air  is  decomposed  in  its  passage  through  the 
lungs,  is  a  fact  established  beyond  doubt ;  but,  whether  any  oxygen  is 
absorbed  is  still  disputed.  From  various  circumstances,  there  is 
reason  to  think,  that  a  httle  more  oxygen  is  consumed  than  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
expired  ;  and  which  is  generally  rated  much  too  high.  Dr.  Byrn  is 
of  the  opposite  opinion  (p.  4,) :  he  seems  to  forget  that  the  bulk  of 
oxygen  gas  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  pure  or  mixed  with  sufficient 
carbon  vapour  to  cbnvert  it  into  carbonic  acid.  All  mugt  admit 
that,  during  the  combination  there  is  a  copious  evolution  of 
caloric. 

The    author    at    length  arrives   at   a  novel  conclusion,  "that  the 

alteration  in  colour,  which  the  blood  experiences  in  the  lungs,  is  produced  not  by 
oxygen,  but  by  the  absorption  of  caloric,"  and  adduces  the  following  as  facts 
supporting  his  doctrine. 

1  St.  Latent  caloric  is  colourless  in  iron,  but  w  hen  by  the  operation  of  hammering, 
it  is  forced  out  as  sensible  heat,  it  assumes  a  bright  red.  2d.  The  shells  of  many  of 
the  testacea,  naturally  dark,  change  t6  a  florid  colour,  on  being  exposed  for  a  suf- 
ficient time  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Sd.  The  colour  of  some  of  these  metallic 
oxyds,  called  pcroxyds,  seems  to  be  produced  by  some  peculiar  fixation  of  caloric  in 
them,  rather  than  by  oxygen,  since  by  exposure  to  fire,  the  black  oxyds  of  iron  will 
be  converted  into  the  red,  which  could  not  be  the  case,  if  the  red  colour  depended 
on  oxygen,  which,  as  well  as  the  other  gases,  is  expelled  from  substances  containing 
it,  by  tlie  action  of  fire.  Besides,  some  of  those  substances,  which  yield  the  largest 
proportions  of  oxygen  by  heat,  are  of  opposite  colours  ;  for  instance,  the  black  oxyd 
of  manganese,  and  the  hyperoxymuriate  of  kali.  To  these  instances,  I  shall  only  add 
the  following  (perhaps  not  irrelative)  observation.  If  iron  be  exposed  to  atmospheric 
air  and  moisture,  part  of  its  carbon  combines  with  oxygen,  and  the  iron  assumes  a 
florid  colour.  But  when  from  long  exposure^  the  carbon  supplied  by  the  surface  of 
the  iron  becomes  exhausted ;  the  decomposition  of  oxygen  ceases,  and  the  florid 
colour  is  lost  in  the  darker  hue  of  the  carbonate  ef  iron. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  the  cause  of  ignition  being  as  yet  unsa- 
tisfactorily accounted  for,  and  the  nature  of  light  unknown,  it  carries 
littie  weight  to  any  hypothesis.  With  respect  to  the  second,  if  there 
be  any  analogy  between  the  change  of  colour  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
shells  of  testacea,  it  certainly  does  not  bear  out  the  assertion  that 
caloric  is  the  sole  agent :  for  Lassaigne  has  clearly  shewn  that  the 
colour  in  lobsters  depends  upon  a  kind  ()f  red  animal  matter  lodged 
in  a  membrane  under  the  shell,  and  which  seems  to  be  diffused  by 
the  application  of  boat.     Except  Dr.  Harrington,  we  are  not  aware 
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of  any  Chemist  who,  at  the  present  day,  would  tell  us  that  the  red 
oxide  of  iron  contains  less  oxygen,  or  no  more,  than  the  black.  The 
author  should  recollect  that  heat  in  some  cases  facilitates,  and  in 
others  prevents  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  metals  :  indeed  he 
seems  to  have  written  the  entire  page  in  a  hurry.  From  not  admit- 
ting the  premises,  we  are  led  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  conclusion, 

"that  the  change  of  colour,  which  the  globular  part  of  the  blood  experiences  from 
the  absorption  of  caloric,  is  induced  by  a  union  of  the  caloric,  with  the  ferruginous 
portion  of  the  globules."  p.  8.  However,  we  have  more  than  logical  ob- 
jections to  the  opim'on.  It  is  by  no  means  established,  that  the  co- 
lour of  blood  is  due  to  iron  in  any  state  :  it  is  certainly  contained  in 
the  colouring  matter  of  blood  ;  but,  like  that  in  vegetables,  is  only 
obtainable  by  incineration :  there  is,  therefore,  little  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  it  exists  as  peroxide.  Berzelius  and  Brande  renounce  the 
idea  all  together.  The  former  has  shewn  the  great  similarity  between 
the  colouring  matter  and  fibrin  ;  now  it  is  found  thar  this  white  sub- 
stance, when  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  or  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  forms  a  red  solution — might  not  this  fact  have  some  relation  to 
the  point  at  issue  ? 

As  to  the  stimulating  effects  of  red  or  arterial  blood,  they  may 
arise  from  the  proportion  of  its  ultimate  elements.  When,  towards 
the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  animal  matter  is  formed  from  their 
contents,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  are  abstracted:  carbon 
having  existed  perhaps  in  quaternary  combination  with  these,  is  left  in 
excess  with  venous  blood,  and  requires  to  be  carried  off  by  respiration; 
after  having  been  gasified  by  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmospheric  air  inhaled  into  the  lungs. 

The  author,  in  p.  13,  "  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  abstraction  of  caloric  from 
tlic  blood  is  attended  by  a  corresponding  loss  of  its  florid  colour  :"  however,  t.lS 
experiments  adduced  may  only  tend  to  prove,  that  the  decomposition 
of  arterial  blood  is  impeded  by  an  increase  of  temperature,  and  the 
contrary. 

The  author  justly  observes,  that  when  the  body  is  exposed  to  very 
high  temperatures,  the  caloric  absorbed  by  perspiration  prevents  the 
ill  effects  of  accumulated  free  heat.  But  he,  and  we  believe,  almost 
every  other  physiological  writer,  neglects  taking  any  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  caloric  consumed  by  constant  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  lungs  to  supply  the  expired  vapour,  which,  experiment 
has  shewn,  amounts  to  about  3  grs.  per  minute.     Now,  if  we  consider 
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that  water  will  require,  at  least,  1000  degrees  of  heat  to  vaporize  it, 
we  must  see  the  great  expenditure  of  caloric  even  by  means  of  this 
drain  alone. 

In  the  second  part,  the  author  observes,  that  "  natural  history  reveals 

to  us,  that  wann  and  cold-blooded  animals  inhabit  the  same  medium  ;  therefore, 
the  medium  does  not  influence  the  distinctions  :  in  both,  tiie  oxygenous  portion  of 
the  atmosphere  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  ;  therefore  this  power  of  decompos- 
ing oxygen,  being  in  common,  cannot  possibly  explain  the  difference  in  temperature, 
nor  can  we  find  in  the  nerves  any  rational  solution  of  the  difficulty  ;  for  they  are 
also  possessed  in  common,  and  have  their  structures  and  uses  as  nearly  similar  as 
the  peculiarities  of  each  could  be  supposed  to  permit.  Thus  far  their  circumstances 
correspond ;  but,  in  the  vascular  structure  of  each,  a  marked  djf!'erence  is  to  be 
noted."  p.  23.  And  it  also  appears  to  him,  "that  the  caloric  furnished  to  the 
blood,  from  a  source,  common  to  all  animals,  or  the  difference  in  quantity,  supplied 
by  the  greater  extent  or  number  of  organs,  by  which  the  oxygenous  portion  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  converted  into  carbonic  acid ;  are  causes  totally  inadequate  to  explain 
that  difference  in  temperature,  which  gave  rise  to  the  natural,  and  coiriprehensive 
distinction  of  animals,  into  warm  and  cold  blooded."  p.  25.  He  then  proceeds 
to  prove,  "  on  the  general  principle,  that  compression  of  the  blood  would  be  a 
cause  adequate  to  the  extrication  of  heat  from  it,"  to  demonstrate,  "on  irre- 
sistible grounds,  that  compression  of  the  blood  takes  place  in  a  powerful  Ciggree, 
during  the  healthy  vascular  action,  and  that  wiien  that  action  becomes  morbidly  in- 
creased, the  degree  of  compression  affecting  the  blood  is  such  as  to  give  rise  to  that 
elevation  of  bodily  temperature,  characteristically  designated  by  the  term  inflamma- 
tion. While,  on  the  other  hand,  we  found  that  when  the  compression  sustained 
by  the  blood  was  diminished,  in  consequence  of  an  abatement  of  arterial  action,  a 
corresponding  fall  of  temperature  was  the  result ;  and,  finally,  when  natural  con- 
struction, that  is,  a  venous  circulation,  excluded  the  operation  of  that  principle,  or 
that  it  was  rendered  ineffective,  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  the  blood  itself 
or  a  suspension  of  nervous  influence,  animal  heat  was  no  longer  generated  or  maui- 
tained."  p.  53. 

We  must  candidly  say,  that  this  part  of  the  work  does  not  carry 
conviction  to  us.  The  arguments  may  be  good,  Me  may  be  preju- 
diced ;  but  yet  imagine  that  the  facts  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  new  theory  are,  in  general,  better  explained  on  Crawford's  sys- 
tem. At  all  events,  we  think  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  doctrine,  that  the  author  should  undertake  some  new 
experiments  :  very  accurate  ones  having  been  made  lately  on  the 
cooling  of  bodies,  they  would,  perhaps,  be  found  less  difficult  than 
might  be  imagined — New  opinions,  especially  in  ph3'siology,  must  he 
received  with  caution  and  distrust :  the  autlior  will  therefore  pardon 
our  requiring  better  proofs  than  he  has  furnished  Us  witl).     Admitting 
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that  the  forcible  compression  of  a  fluid  extricates  caloric,  it  remains 
to  be  proved,  that  the  blood  suffers  the  degree  of  compression 
necessary  to  cause  the  evolution  of  the  vast  quantity  of  caloric 
expended  in  the  animal  system.  We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  the  arteries  can  possess  or  exercise  such  a  force  ; 
to  our  mechanical  ideas,  it  seems  altogether  improbable. — Much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  force  with  which  blood  spouts  out  from 
a  punctured  artery ;  but  is  there  not  sufficient  cause  for  this 
exsilience,  when  local  arterial  action  is  applied  to  impel  forward  a 
quantity  of  fluid  retarded  by  its  own  vis  inertice,  as  well  as  by  the 
vascular  conformation  ;  and  restrained  from  a  reflux  by  the  vis  a  tergo? 
"We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  say  much  for  the  probability 
of  the  theory  introduced  by  Dr.  Byrn,  or  the  convincing  nature  of  his 
arguments — they  are  tooindetermhiate. 


The  History  of  the  Toxion,  and  County  nf  the  Totvn  of  Gnlvoay,  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.,  embellished  with  several  En- 
gfuvings,  to  ivhich  is  added,  a  copious  Appendix,  containing  the 
principal  Charters,  and  other  original  documents,  by  James  Hardi- 
MAN,  Esq.  M.  R.  I.  A.  and  Sub  Commissioner  on  the  Public  Re- 
cords. 

Dublin,  1820. 

Topographical  works  in  general  are  limited  in  the  degree  of  inter- 
est which  they  are  calculated  to  produce,  as  the  local  nature  of  their 
subject  debars  them  from  those  topics  which  arrest  universal  atten- 
tion ;  but  to  those  who  have  lived  in  the  places  of  which  they  treat, 
or  who  desire  minute  and  accurate  information  upon  those  parts  of 
history  which  have  any  connexion  with  the  particular  scenes,  no 
v;orks  are  more  satisfactory,  or  more  pleasing. 

The  historian  that  undertakes  to  record  the  grand  events  of  a 
whole  nation,  has  it  in  his  power,  by  the  employment  of  ingenious 
misrepresentation,  supported  by  elegance  of  thought  and  beauty  of 
stile,  to  give  currency  to  very  false  notions  upon  the  most  important 
political  questions;  and  even  with  the  best  intentions,  his  own 
peculiar  sentiments  must  lead  him  to  select  from  the  great  mass  of 
records  such  facts  as  illustrate  his  own  views,  and  to  give  a  false 
colouring  to  others  by  the  mode  of  introduction.     The  gratification 
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derived  from  comprehensive  historical  naratives,  where  the  leading 
features  of  a  people's  constitution  are  strongly  exhibited  in  their 
several  states  of  progressive  improvement  or  deterioration,  is  so  very 
great,  that  the  mind  can  with  excessive  difficulty  reduce  itself  to  the 
irksome  task  of  questioning  the  truth  of  every  statement ;  and  thus, 
perhaps,  undermining  the  beautiful  fabric  which  it  had  so  warmly  ad- 
mired. But  the  result  of  this  reluctant  investigation  is  so  often  fatal 
to  the  speculations  of  the  philosophical  historian,  that  we  should  care- 
fully search  for  firmer  grounds  of  belief  than  lu's  generalizing  refine- 
ments. The  materials  for  forming  correct  notions  in  these  cases, 
are  certainly  the  various  records  of  the  several  facts  ;  these  cannot 
deceive  us,  for  they  are  not  the  s)'stematic  work  of  one  mind,  whose 
private  prejudices  may  induce  a  pervading  spirit  of  misrepresentation. 
These  scattered  memorials  of  past  times  are  like  fragments  of  a  sta- 
tue, unimportant  while  kept  asunder,  but  il  properly  adapted  to  each 
other,  they  will  present  the  very  ''form  and  pressure"  of  the  times 
from  which  they  have  remained  ;  like  a  rude  antique  drawing,  the 
figures  may  be  roughly  sketched,  but  they  exhibit  the  manners  and 
costume  of  the  age  with  wonderful  vigour.  Few,  however,  are 
well  inclined  to  sliake  the  dust  from  these  mouldering  relics  f  and 
even  these  few  find  the  search  for  them  very  fatiguing,  and  the 
perusal  very  tedious.  From  their  very  nature  they  must  be  dis- 
persed through  various  public  depositories,  from  which  they  should 
not  be  removed,  and  they  are,  consequently,  inaccessible  to  those 
not  resident  on  the  spot,  or  they  are  in  the  possession  of  individuals 
where  they  are  still  more  diificult  of  general  access.  It  is,  therefore 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  that  the  documents  contained  in 
so  many  detached  places  should  be  presented  in  a  tangible  form  to 
the  body  of  the  nation.  This  is  only  attainable  by  faithfully  abstract- 
ing and  publishing  the  local  records  of  such  parts  of  the  country  as 
are  interesting  for  their  ancient  importance.  A  complete  collection. 
of  such  works  would  be  of  vast  service  in  deducing  the  general  his- 
tory from  authentic  documents.  There  is  scarce  one  of  our  pro- 
vincial cities  which  cannot  produce  some  registry  of  events  thafc 
might  conduce  to  this  object.  The  metropolis  of  Ireland  contains 
most  important  materials  for  the  history  of  almost  every  part  of  the 
country,  much  of  which  nature  may  yet  be  discovered,  chiefly  in  the 
library  of  the  College.  Considerable  justice  has  been  done  to  the 
History  of  Dublin  by  Messrs.  Whitelaw  and   Walsh.       Cork  and 
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Waterford  have  been  pretty  well  treated  by  Dr.  Smith,  but  he  had 
too  much  in  his  view  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Bo^'Ie  family.  The 
other  works  of  this  nature,  which  have  appeared,  might  be  very 
easily  enumerated  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  none  as  yet  appeared 
relating  to  any  part  of  the  extensive  and  interesting  province  of 
Connaught.  We  need  not  enlarge,  to  many  of  our  readers,  upon 
the  merits  of  that  land  of  hospitalit3S  and  warm-hearted  true-born 
Irish  spirit  ;  a  little  must  be  said  however,  presently,  as  to  the 
claims  of  Galway  upon  the  attention  of  an  inquiring  historian. 

The  work  before  us  is  deserving  of  great  regard,  as  a  new  and 
valuable  addition  to  that  department,  the  neglected  state  of  which 
we  have  so  long  regretted.  It  has  been  compiled  with  great  discri- 
mination and  assiduity,  from  a  great  variety  of  documents  in  this 
city  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  even  some  in  Oxford. 
One  of  these  is  very  remarkable,  the  ancient  map  of  the  City  of 
Galway,  which  was  long  supposed  to  be  unique,  in  the  possession 
of  D.  G.  Browne,  Esq.  of  Castle-IVTagaret,  County  Mayo,  until  a 
duplicate  was  lately  discovered  in  the  valuable  library  of  our  Col- 
lege. It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  manuscripts  in  this  inestimable 
collection  were  examined  and  classed  according  to  the  subjects,  as 
in  the  present  state  of  the  catalogue  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find 
out  what  stores  of  information  it  may  contain  on  any  historical 
point.  For  the  description  of  the  extraordinary  and  splendid  map 
above-mentioned,  v.'e  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  as  we  could 
not  abridge  the  account  which  is  there  given  ;  and  the  particulars 
are  so  curious  and  so  numerous,  that  it  takes  up  more  space  than  we 
could  afford.  It  represents  Galway  as  it  stood  in  1651,  when  it  was 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  adorned  with  numerous  handsome  build- 
ings .  at  this  time  the  trade  of  this  city  was  very  great,  so  much  so, 
that  Henry  Cromwell,  and  the  then  Privy  Council  of  Ireland,  re- 
ported of  it,  that  "for  the  situation  thereof,  voisinage,  and  commerce  it  hatli, 
with  Spain,  the  Strayts,  West  Indies,  and  other  places :  noe  town  or  port  in  the 
three  stations,  {London  excepted)  ivas  more  cnnsidernlile^  nor,  in  all  probability,  would 
more  encouraga  trade  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home,  than  this,  if  well  impraved." 
The  accounts  given  of  Galway,  by  its  ancient  inhabitants,  border 
upon  enthusiasm.  One  of  these,  after  giving  a  short  description  of 
the  town,  bursts  forth  into  the  following  exclamation:  «  and  as  Jerusa- 
lem seemed  to  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  the  princess  among  provinces,  the  beauty  of 
Israel ;  so   thou,  O  Galway,  dost  to  me  appear,  of  most  perfect  beauty."      AboUt 
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the  year  1610,  Heylin  relates  a  curious  anecdote,  which  shews  its 
high  mercantile  character  at  that  time.  "  Galloway,  a  noted  Emporie, 
and  lately  of  so  great  fame  with  foreign  merchants,  that  an  outlandish 
merchant,  meeting  with  an  Irishman,  demanded  in  what  part  of  Galloway 
Ireland  stood  ;  as  if  Galloway  had  been  the  name  of  the  island,  and  Irelarnl  only 
the  name  of  some  town."  In  1614,  Sir  Oliver  St.  John  states,  that 
•'  the  Province  of  Connaught  hath  only  two  corporations,  the  ancient  monuments  of 
the  English  conquerors,  and  inhabited  only  by  English  families  and  surnames;  the 
one  is  Galway,  a  walled  town,  and  port  of  the  sea,  latelie  made  a  Countie,  and 
governed  by  a  Mayor  and  two  Sheriffs.  The  town  is  small,  but  all  is  faire  and 
statelie  buildings,  tlie  fronts  of  the  houses,  (towards  the  streets,)  are  all  of  hewed 
Btone,  uppe  to  the  toppe,  garnished  with  faire  battlement,  in  an  uniform  course,  as  if 
the  whole  towne  had  beene  built  upon  one  modle.  It  is  built  uppon  a  rock,  invironed 
almost  with  the  sea,  and  the  river;  compassed  with  a  strong  walle,  and  good  defences 
after  the  ancient  manner,  such  as  with  a  reasonable  garrison  maye  defende  itselfe 
against  an  enemie."  The  same  author  says  elsewhere  :  "the  merchants  are 
rich,  and  great  adventurers  at  the  sea  ;  their  commonaltie  is  composed  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  English  families  of  the  towne,  and  rarelie  admit  any  new 
English  amonge  them,  and  never  any  of  the  Irish  ;  they  keep  good  hospitalitie,  and 
are  kind  to  strangers,  and  in  their  manner  of  entertainment,  in  fashinninge,  and  ap- 
parallinge  themselves  and  their  wives,  do  most  preserve  the  ancient  manner  and  state 
as  much  as  any  towne  I  ever  sawe."  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  is  a 
very  high  testimony  to  the  respectability  of  Galway,  given  by  the 
accomplished  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  was  then  Lord  deputy  of  the 
kingdom,  and  who  often  visited  that  city:  he  declares,  "that  for 
urbanity  and  elegance  of  manners,  the  inhabitants  equalled  those  of  the  most  refined 
community  ;  and  that,  like  the  people  of  Marseilles  in  France,  they  contracted  no  stain 
from  their  rude  and  unpolished  neighbours."  This  very  early  aCCOUnt  shews 
the  high  claims  of  Galway  to  antiquity  ;  and  would  alone  prove  that 
it  must  have  been  a  flourishing  place  long  before  the  time  of  the 
statement.  It  appears  from  numerous  documents,  that  the  trade 
and  commerce  were  very  considerable,  particularly  with  Spain  ;  and 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Galway  merchants  was  most  remarkable. 
The  conspicuous  place  which  this  city  holds  in  the  political  occur- 
rences of  Ireland,  on  account  of  its  wealth  and  its  importance  as  a 
fortified  post,  together  with  its  acknowledged  antiquity,  and  the  pro- 
bable benefit  yet  to  be  derived  from  its  natural  advantages,  all 
render  its  selection  for  the  subject  of  a  topographical  work  most  ju- 
dicious. Besides  its  interest  to  the  general  Irish  antiquarian,  such  a 
work  ought  to  be  peculiarly  gratifj  ing  to  the  present  inhabitants,  and 
to  those  who  are  descended  from   the  ancient  respectable  families 
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which  hold  so  high  a  rank  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The  chief  of 
thss>e  are  known,  as  l\\e  fourteen  tribes  nf  Galivai/,  "an  expression, 
first  invented  by  Cromwell's  forces,  as  a  terra  of  reproach  against  tbe  natives  of  the 
town,  for  their  singular  attachment  to  each  other  during  the  time  of  their  unparalf 
Idled  troubles  aud  persecutions,  but  which  tJie  latter  afterwards  adopted,  as  an  honor- 
able mark  of  distinction  between  themselves  and  those  cruel  oppressors."  IhesC 
fourteen  names  are  Hnked  together  in  two  linos,  thus : 
"  Athy,  Blake,  Bodkin,  Browne,  Deane,  Darcy,  Lynch, 
"  Joyes,  Kirwan,   Martin,  Morris,  Skerrett,  Ffrencb." 

These  families  are  particularly  recorded  in  the  work  before  us, 
besides  several  others  of  nearly  equal  note.  The  present  members 
and  connexions  of  these  names  must  be  highl}'  gratified  by  the  honor- 
able mention  made  of  their  ancestors. 

We  shall  now  give  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  chief  heads  in  the 
history  of  this  ancient  and  important  city.  The  particulars  are 
detailed  in  the  volume  itself,  with  considerable  minuteness,  and  to  it 
we  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  more  accurate  information 
than  we  can  have  room  to  give  them.  Mr.  Hardiman  maintains,  that 
the  ancient  city  of  Nagnata,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  with  the  epithet 
illustrious,  was  no  other  than  Galway  ;  he  argues  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  assigning  any  other  situation  to  this  city,  which  is  de- 
scribed to  be  on  the  westei'n  coast.     Baxter  reconciles  the  name,  by 

saying,  that  the  name  was  "  Cuan  na  guactk,  or  the  port  of  the  small  islands, 
alluding  to  the  Isles  of  Arrfln,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  to  the  other 
small  islands  lying  near  the  town."  If  this  fact  be  admitted,  we  must 
fix  the  first  existence  of  Galway  long  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
who  lived  in  the  second  century.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  city 
for  centuries  after  this.  "  But  there  are  extant  several  accounts  of  sanguinary 
contests  between  the  rival  princes  of  Munster  and  Connaught,  immediately  in  its 
neighbourhood ;  and  also  of  change  of  inhabitants,  and  new  settlements  in  its  vici- 
nity ;  but  a  dead  silence  reigns  as  to  the  place  itself,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  from  the  description  of  the  ancient  records  and  annals  of  our  island  ;  for  it  is 
now  clearly  ascertained,  that  many  considerable  places  formerly  had  existence,  of 
which  very  little  more  than  the  names  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity."  This 
omission  may  be  thought  by  some  a  suspicious  circumstance  ;  but 
it  is  evident,  that  if  Galway  were  founded  shortly  before,  or  any 
time  since,  those  latter  accounts,  the  fact  of  a  new  city  being  begun 
must  be  mentioned  particularly.  In  the  several  partitions  of  Ireland, 
Galway  was  made  in  general  the  western  extremity  of  the  dividing 
line,  which,  at  the  other  side,  terminated  at  Dublin,     At  the  com- 
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menceraent  of  the  9th  Century  the  Danes  ravaged  Ireland  ;  and, 
among  their  other  devastations,  Galway  was  burned.  After  the  de- 
feat of  those  ferocious  invaders  at  Clontarf,  the  country  began  to 
recover  from  its  losses  ;  and  the  scite  of  the  city  was  occupied  by  a 
colony  of  fishermen  :  it  was  at  this  time  a  miserable  village.  In  1124i 
it  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  a  strong  castle  built :  from  this 
time  it  began  to  improve,  until  in  1 132,  the  jealousy  of  the  people 
of  Munster  caused  their  king,  Connor,  to  send  an  army,  which  took 
and  destroyed  the  town  and  castle,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 
In  1 H9  Turlogh  O'Brien  again  repeated  the  same  ravages.  In  I16J, 
and  70,  conflagrations  are  recorded  in  the  city  ;  but  it  soon  recovered 
from  these  disasters. 

The  invasion  of  Ireland  in  1171,  by  Strongbow,  and  his  handful  of 
followers,  and  the  subsequent  events  which  led  to  the  complete  sub- 
jugation of  the  country,  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  enumera- 
tion, except  of  those  which  relate  to  Galway  in  particular.  The  English 
did  not  penetrate  into  Connaught  until  1178  ;  from  which  time,  that 
province  became  a  scene  of  contention  between  conflicting  chiefs. 
The  O'Connors,  the  rightful  sovereigns,  maintained  an  unsteady  war 
with  the  De  Burgos',  whom  the  king,  in  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty, 
appointed  L.ords  of  this  devoted  province.  About  this  time  Galway 
became  a  point  of  importance  to  both  parties  :  it  was  but  a  trifling 
place,  inhabited  by  fishermen  and  merchants,  principally  under  the 
protection  of  the  O'Flaherty's,  who  held  the  castle  and  surrounding 
territory,  as  feudal  lords  from  the  kings  of  Connaught.  In  1230 
Hugh  OTlaherty  was  besieged  in  it  by  Richard  De  Burgo,  who  was 
then  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  ;  but  two  3'cars  after  this,  he  got  pos- 
session of  the  place,  and  built  several  additions  to  the  castle;  these 
works  were  demolished  by  Fedhlim  O'Connor ;  but  De  Burgo  agaia 
recovered  the  town,  where  he  and  his  successors  established  them- 
selves. "  He  then  fortified  it  against  the  incursions  of  the  Irish,  and  appointed 
a  magistrate,  who  was  indiscriminately  call'd  provost  and  bailiit",  and  wlio  governed 
the  inhabitants  by  established  laws."  Amidst  the  troubles  pccasioned  by 
these  feuds,  Galway  was  protected  by  the  De  Burgo's,  who  fortified 
the  town,  and  surrounded  it  with  walls,  in  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quent and  destructive  incursions  of  the  Irish':  this  work  was  completed 
in  1270.  From  this  time  the  commerce  increased  considerably, 
though  occasionally  retarded  by  the  wars  between  the  Geraldine's, 
O'Brien's,  De  Burgo's,  and  De  Clare's.     When  Bruce  invaded  Ire- 
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land  in  1315,  Fadhlim  O'Connor  accompanied  Richard,  Eai'l  of  Ul- 
ster against  him,  but  was  defeated.  Here  Mr.  Hardiman  justly  re- 
marks how  well-inclined  the  native  Irish  were  to  obey  the  English 
government,  but  for  the  unjustifiable  manner  in  which  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  rights  and  their  possessions.  In  the  case  of  this 
O'Connor,  he  manifested  the  best  dispositions  in  their  favour,  but  he 
was  at  length  forced  to  despair,  and  joined  Bruce.  After  holding 
out  for  some  time,  he  was  defeated  by  William  Leigh  De  Burgh,  and 
Richard  de  Bermingham,  at  the  bloody  and  decisive  engagement  of 
Athenry,  where  he  fell,  with  800  men  :  this  was  the  final  blow  to  the 
power  of  the  O'Connors. 

Galway  experienced  the  happiest  effects  from  the  succeeding  inter- 
val of  peace,  still  under  the  protection  of  the  De  Burgo's.  From  this 
powerful  family  sprung  the  MacWilliams  and  Clanllickards.  William, 
the  third  earl  of  Ulster,  was  basely  assassinated  by  his  own  attendants 
in  1333  ;  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  to  inherit  his  vast  pos- 
sessions. His  sons  William,  or  Ulrick,  and  Esmund,  lest  the  heiress 
should  transfer  the  property  by  marriage  to  some  stranger,  illegally 
seized  on  the  territory;  and,  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  natives, 
they  changed  their  names  to  Mac  William,  adopted  the  Irish  dress  and 
language,  and  totally  threw  oiJ"  their  allegiance  to  England.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  their  sister  married  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  third 
son  of  Edward  III.,  who,  in  her  right,  became  Earl  of  Ulster ;  and 
from  her  descended  Edward  IV.,  King  of  England. 

In  139G  Richard  II.  granted  a  charter  to  the  city,  by  which,  the 
inhabitants  were  empowered  to  elect  their  own  chief  magistrate ;  the 
office  having  bceen  formerly  filled  by  the  nomination  of  the  DeBuriio's. 
Richard  HI.,  and  Henry  A'lII.,  granted  charters  and  immunities;  as 
also  did  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  After  this,  the  events  connected 
with  this  city  crowd  in  so  fast,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any 
detailed  enumeration  which  would  not  exceed  the  bounds  which  we 
must  prescribe  to  ourselves.  The  importance  of  the  city,  and  its 
fortifications,'  rendered  it  an  object  of  great  importance  in  all  the 
wars  by  which  Ireland  was  convulsed  ;  and  it  was  frequently  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  various  parties  in  the  successive  civil  wars.  In 
the  rebellion  of  164<1,  and  from  that  until  the  Restoration,  the  city 
suffered  very  great  calamities  ;  at  the  close  of  that  period  it  was  de- 
serted by  all  its  old  inhabitants.  But  at  the  Restoration  they  returned ; 
and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  city  seems  to  have  depended 
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chiefly  upon  their  pi-esence.  The  population  of  Galway  appears  to 
have  been  at  all  times  chiefly  Roman  Catholic ;  and  we  think  Mr. 
Plardiman  borne  out  by  facts  in  maintaining,  that  they  have  been 
very  hardly  treated,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  they  have  been 
conspicuous  for  loyalty  and  allegiance.  Private  feelings  may  biass 
the  judgment  towards  either  side  on  such  questions  ;  but  if  one  set 
of  men  arrogate  too  much  praise  to  their  own  opinions,  they  are  par- 
donable, when  we  consider  the  excessive  and  unreasonable  inclination 
of  their  antagonists  to  vilify  them  without  moderation.  Our  learned 
and  ingenious  historian  attributes  the  decline  of  commerce  in  Galway 
to  the  influence  of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics  ;  and  on  that  sup- 
position we  might  expect  to  witness  a  complete  revival  there,  since 
all  the  restrictions  which  can  affect  the  mass  of  the  people  have  been 
many  years  removed.  The  decline  of  business  in  general  thi'ough 
Ireland  must  we  think,  be  accounted  for  on  more  general  principles. 
However  it  is  impossible  to  reason  against  facts,  and  the  evidence 
adduced  through  the  work  is  undoubtedly  very  strong. 

The  city  was  for  nine  months  defended  for  Charles  I.  against  the 
parliamentary  forces,  and  at  length  surrendered  under  most  ho- 
norable conditions,  which  were  observed  with  true  republican  faith  : 
all  the  catholic  inhabitants  after  the  most  barbarous  ill  treatment, 
were  banished  from  their  birth-place,  and  their  houses  pulled  down 
or  sold.  Charles  II.  gave  some  protection  to  those  of  the  proscribed 
inhabitants  who  returned,  but  his  well-known  fickleness  (or  duplicity) 
rendered  his  favour  of  very  little  service.  On  the  accession  of 
James  II.  it  is  only  what  might  be  expected,  that  the  Catholics 
should  gain  a  short-lived  ascendency  ;  and  it  appears  from  the 
work  before  us  that  they  made  no  immoderate  use  of  their  triumph. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  their  prosperity  continued  until  after  the  decisive 
battle  of  Aughrim,  the  city  having  defended  itself,  for  some  time, 
surrendered  to  General  Ginckle.  During  the  reign  of  William  III. 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  so  severely  dealt  with  as  under  Anne, 
when  they  again  suffered  great  hardships.  Since  the  accession  of 
his  late  majesty,  these  grievances  were  gradually  lightened  ;  and  at 
the  present  day  no  part  of  the  decline  in  opulence  can  be  attributed 
to  unfair  prohibitions  against  that  portion  of  the  community.  We 
join  most  heartily  with  all  the  well-wishers  not  only  of  Galway,  but 
of  Ireland,  that  unanimity  may  be  every  day  grov»ing ;  and  that  its 
natural  consequences,  increase  of  wealth  and  happiness  may  reach 
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every  spot  of  our  country.  The  noble  harbour  of  Galvvay,  its  situa- 
tion for  intercourse  by  water  with  the  interior,  and  the  good 
character  of  its  merchants,  render  it  one  of  the  first  places  where 
improvement  should  be  expected.  It  is  described  as  now  in  a  very 
languishing  situation  ;  and  its  old  corporation  is  but  a  name.  We 
extract  the  following  description  of  its  present  appearance. 

"  Galway  is  built  on  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  peninsulated  neck  of  land,  which 
rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  sea  and  river.  The  cliaracter  of  tliis,  like  all 
other  ancient  cities  is  that  of  a  fortress,  the  greatest  quantity  of  building  crowded 
into  the  smallest  space,  with  walls,  gates  and  ditches  of  defence.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  before  1792  the  fortifications  had  been  going  fast  to  decay.  The 
Abbey-gate  was  pulled  down  in  1779,  and  the  remainder  of  these  mouldering 
bulwarks  were  falling  to  the  ground.  Since  that  time  however,  they  have  been 
entirely  demolished,  and  handsome  buildings  are  rapidly  extending  on  all  sides,  so 
that  tlie  town  now  covers  nearly  double  the  space  « hich  was  formerly  occupied 
within  the  walls.  The  old  Spanish-built  castles,  whicli  periods  of  turbulence  and 
danger  rendered  necessary  for  personal  security,  are  gradually  disappearing,  and  con- 
venient modern  edifices  are  rising  on  their  ruins.  Several  of  these  ancient  structures, 
though  some  centuries  built,  are  still  in  good  repair,  and  many  of  them  are  inhabi- 
ted by  numerous  families.  They  are  generally  square,  with  a  small  court  in  the 
centre,  and  an  arched  gate-way  leading  to  tlie  street;  but  are  however  daily  giving 
place  to  more  commodious  dwellings,  better  suited  to  the  improved  state  and  manners 
of  society." 

The  paving,  lighting  and  watching  of  the  streets  are  representee^ 
to  be  in  a  very  bad  state.  The  population  is  stated  at  40000, 
including  a  daily  increasing  number  of  poor. 

We  have  thus  given  a  very  meagre  outline  of  the  history  of  this 
city,  and  can  only  apologize  to  our  readers  for  the  defective  notice 
of  its  events  by  referring  them  to  the  work  itself:  where  we  promise 
them  much  information  not  only  local,  but  of  national  history, 
related  in  a  perspicuous  and  unassuming  style-  The  latter  periods 
defied  us   to  abridge  the  narrative  without  miserably  cramping  it. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  assiduity  with  which  Mr. 
Hardiman  has  searched  for  the  materials  for  this  work ;  nor  to  the 
clearness  with  which  he  ha.5  arranged  such  heterogeneous  documents 
into  a  regular  form.  His  volume  deserves  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment from  the  public,  when  we  consider  that  he  might  easily  have 
obtained  a  subscription  for  it,  but  he  preferred  resting  its  success 
on  its  own  merits  alone.  We  hope  he  will  have  no  reason  to  regret 
the  expense  to  which  he  must  have  gone  in  providing  for  his  work 
the  engravings  which  illustrate  it,  with  such  credit  to  the  Dublin 
artists.     The  printing  has  been  executed  in  a  style  that  reflects  great 
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praise  on  our  native  press  :  this  and  Mr.  Mason's  excellent  work 
have  been  printed  by  Messrs.  Folds  in  a  manner  not  inferior  to  what 
we  could  expect  from  London  or  Edinburgh.  The  publication  of 
such  specimens  of  Irish  Typography  gives  us  hopes  that  we  shall 
soon  see  the  Printing  Trade  flourish  in  Ireland. 

We  trust  also  that  we  shall  soon  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
scarcity  in  the  department  of  literature  which  Mr.  Hardiman  has 
chosen  for  himself.  The  History  of  Galway  is  a  very  good  example 
of  what  such  works  should  contain :  it  furnishes  not  only  the  most 
minute  local  information,  and  the  most  accurate  account  of  the 
famihes  of  the  city,  but  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  these  who 
knowing  nothing  of  the  particular  place,  desired  correct  narration 
of  many  great  historical  facts,  or  authentic  records  of  ancient 
customs  and  institutions :  the  volume  contains  also  many  curious 
;pnd  interesting  anecdotes. 
•^ — ■ ' — 

MELMOTH,    THE    WANDERER, 
A  Tale,  hj  the  Author  of  "  Bertram,"  S^c. 

4  vols.  Constable  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  1820, 

The  work  before  us  is  not  a  tale,  but  a  series  of  stories,  in  which  there  can 
be  found  no  other  resemblance  or  connexion,  than  that  horror  and  an  aiming  at 
effect  are  their  characterizing  features.  We  do  not  remember  a  production  which 
has  more  disappointed  us ;  for  leaving  "  Bertram"  out  of  the  question,  we 
expected,  at  least  from  the  author  of  "  Montorio,"  a  sufficient  degree  of  interest 
to  arrest  our  attention,  and  this,  with  persons  who  considered  the  school  under 
which  he  has  entered  himself,  might  compensate  for  that  lack  of  morality  which 
it  never  has  been  his  object  to  incidcate ;  and  that  absence  of  good  intention 
which  is  at  utter  variance  with  his  adopted  creed.  (We  speak  of  him  at  present 
only  as  an  author).  We  expected  at  least  that  spiritedness  of  incident,  which 
carrying  away  the  imagination  before  it,  might  make  us  at  once  "  reckless  of 
the  passing  change,"  and  unconscious  of  the  height  to  which  we  were  borne  5 
and,  though  we  were  prepared  beforehand  for  that  old  and  uninstructive  truth^ 
"  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  we  still  had  hopes  from  our  acquaintancq 
with  Mr.  Maturin,  that  the  taste  of  the  selectoiTji  and  the  skill  of  the  new 
modeller,  might  stand  as  balance  upon  the  debil-side  of  his  want  of  originality. 

Among  the  shoals  of  contradictory  criticism  which  have  already  swept  along 
upon  this  subject,  we  will  easily  be  excused  if  we  only  shew  onr  heauj  :  ami  as^ 
the  whole  matter  is  at  present  before  the  public,  in  almost  every  shape,  a  few 
remarks  only  can  be  expected.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  dv/ell  upon  a  tedious, 
analysis,  nov  attempt  an  outline,  of  Melmoth ;  wliich,  though  it  were  much 
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more  attractive  than  it  is,  must  now  have  ceased  to  be  talked  about  and  be 
dropped  as  stale  :  and  yet,  at  no  stage  of  the  matter,  would  we  be  induced  to 
hazard  our  reputation  upon  such  a  task,  for  we  would  defy  the  most  moping 
book-worm  that  ever  "  lingered  upon  black-letter,"  to  wade  through  its 
intricacies  so  as  to  methodize  or  digest  it :  and  of  this  we  look  upon  as  proof 
positive — that  of  all  our  coteinporaries  who  have  either  praised  or  blamed  it, 
no  one  has  had  the  patience  to  give  even  a  cursory  account  of  it,  notwithstand- 
ing, there  is  a  choice  of  four  stories,  each  of  which  is  uncontinuous  and  inde- 
pendant  of  the  other. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  character  of  Melmoth  :  the  conception  is 
merely  modified  from  Doctor  Faustus  and  St.  I.con.  He  is  a  being  that 
engajies  in  the  condition,  which  we  arc  told  is  unutterable,  and  yet,  oddly 
enough,  is  distinctly  uttered  in  almost  every  page ;  the  consideration  of  this 
"  hell-struck  league,"  appears  to  be  protracted  existence  and  all  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  attainable  by  luunanity.  We  find  him,  however,  dissatisfied 
with  the  brightness  of  his  prospects,  and  wandering  tlirough  the  classes  of  man- 
kind to  find  a  substitute;  in  this  way,  we  are  introduced  to  a  number  of  suf- 
ferers whose  several  histories  are  given.  The  tale  of  the  Spaniard,  which  is  the 
first  in  the  collection,  is  insuflerabiy  stupid  ;  nor  can  all  the  Radciiffe-mystery 
by  which  it  is  prefaced,  nor  the  monkish  horror  which  it  is  intended  to  rival,  nor 
the  particulars  of  conventual  and  inquisitorial  detail  on  which  it  dwells  with 
such  disgusting  exactness  awaken  that  interest,  which  we  remember  iiad  so 
fearfully  swayed  us  under  the  influence  of  those  awful  originals.  Of  the  other 
detached  pieces,  Walberg  is  the  least  despicable,  though  Hanmiy  Clement  has 
helped  it  not  a  little  , — in  this  alone  there  is  a  vicissitude  of  incident,  and  some 
discriiuiuiition  of  character,  in  which  the  autlior  in  other  resi)ects  appears 
miserably  deficient ;  there  is  also  to  be  found  a  little  touch  of  feeling,  but  little 
indeed  of  that  proportion  which  the  nature  of  his  subject  would  teach  us  to 
expect, — we  may  further  say,  that  it  displays  some  observation  of  real  life  ; — 
but  after  all,  what  is  this  merit?  such  as  the  commonest  book-wright  would 
despise  the  credit  of,— if  his  claims  to  publicity  were  rested  on  it  only. 

In  the  class  of  compositions  to  which  Melmoth  belongs,  whose  only  object 
appears  to  be  the  extremest  improbabilities— the  veriest  dreams  of  the  veriest 
cloud-catchers — it  would  be  the  excess  of  squeamishness  to  call  the  attention 
to  such  inferior  outrages  of  absurdity,  as  that  of  bringing  down  the  Man-devil 
to  oiu-  own  times,  and  into  our  own  country  ;  we  would  only  advise  the  weak- 
palated  correspondent,  who,  in  our  first  Number,  fell  into  such  a  trepidation  at 
Maturin's  anachronism,  with  respect  to  St.  Werburgh's  steeple,  in  pity  to  his 
nerves  not  to  open  Melmoth.  In  the  tale  of  the  Indians,  there  is  a  parade  of 
imagination,  and  on  its  outset  it  promises  to  be  interesting ;  but  when  we  find  that 
Lalla  Rookh  has  supplied  most  of  its  Poetry,  and  that  in  the  progress  of  the 
story  there  is  nothing  but  a  sameness  of  circumstance— one  unvarying  monotony 
of  thought  and  expression,  we  are  v-fearied  out  and  withhold  our  admiration. 

As  to  the  Romance,  in  general,  we  have  only  to  add,  that  pedantry  and 
affectation  are  the  characteristics  of  its  stile— that  the  German  writers  in  their 
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most  horrifying  and  most  superhuman  conceptions  have  been  its  models,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  does  not  share  in  a  particle  of  their  improvement, — and  that, 
in  consequence,  a  perfect  disregard  to  the  social  charities,  the  subversion  of 
morality,  and  almost  absolute  impiety  can  be  its  only  tendency.  Its  only 
palliating  trait,  if  indeed  it  be  not  past  palliation,  is  this,  that  the  character 
of  the  tempter  is  not  so  artfully  depicted  as  to  draw  down  one  tear  of  com- 
passion, or  avv'aken  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  horror  and  disgust  wherever 
he  appears. 

Gladly  would  we  have  here  dropped  our  pen  and  closed  our  observations  on 
"  theWanderer,"  with  the  preceding  remarks,  on  the  merits  (or  rather  demerits) 
of  the  piece  itself,  viewed  as  the  offspring  of  an  anonymous  author.  But  since 
the  writer  himself  has  dragged  us  forward,  we  must  candidly  give  our  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  libel  upon  religion  and  morality  set  forth  in  the  preface. 
The  author  there  avows  himself  to  be  a  minister  of  the  established  Church, 
forced  through  dire  necessity,  and  (we  suppose)  the  Bishop's  neglect  of  merit, 
again  to  appear  before  the  public  in  the  "  unseemly  character  of  a  writer  of 
Romances."  The  public  papers  proclaim  the  approach  of  this  votary  of 
Mammon  with  a  volume  of  sermons  in  one  hand,  and  a  bundle  of  novels  in  the 
other.  Of  the  latter,  the  first  page  announces  that,  "  the  Tale  was  suggested 
by  a  passage  in  one  of  his  sermons,"  founded  on  that  saying  of  our 
Redeemer,  What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  woi-ld  and  lose  his 
eivn  soul,  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul ;  and  that  it  was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  ideas  started  in  that  text.  How  is 
the  sacred  volume  degraded,  to  be  publicly  made  a  theme-book  for  novellists  ! 
How  dares  the  minister  of  God  teach  things  that  he  ought  nut  for  filthy  lucre^s 
sake!  How  can  this  Reverend  Author  justify  his  conduct  in  inventing  and 
putting  into  the  mouths  of  his  personages  the  abominable  blasphemy  and  ir» 
reverence  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  the  vile  puns  on  scriptural  passages  which 
we  see  so  abundanty  scattered  through  the  four  volumes. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Mr.  Maturin  possesses  a  respectable  curacy  in  this 
city  :  if  his  yearly  stipend  be  insufficient  to  support  his  family,  let  him  look 
around  and  see  how  others,  similarly  circumstanced,  live.  Would  not  his 
time  be  better  spent  in  planting  the  seeds  of  religion,  of  virtue,  of  literature, 
in  the  minds  of  youth,  than  in  couiposing  dramas  too  demoniacal  for  repre- 
sentation, novels  too  horrible  for  the  approval  of  even  the  perverted  genius  of 
fashion.  What  regret  must  we  not  feel  to  see  a  Clergyman  aspiring  to  the 
honor  of  being  esteemed  the  leader  of  fashion,  in  novels  or  dramas,  or  "  the 
first  political  writer  of  the  age." — to  see  a  member  of  the  church  suffered 
to  lay  aside  the  inculcation  of  the  humiliating  truths  of  the  Gospel  ! — and  for 
what  purpose? — to  furnish  amusement  for  frivolity  and  idleness  ! — to  instil 
vanity  and  pernicious  nonsense,  and  to  assist  in  furnishing  a  substitute  for  every 
moral  and  religious  tract,  by  supplying  food  for  those  hours  when  the  torments 
of  vacancy  might  chance  to  drive,  even  the  foolish  Morshippers  of  pleasure,  to 
serious  reflection,  and  to  the  comfortable  thought  of  drawing  nigh  unto  their 
Maker. 
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j,'^^^  Z^"^'  ,;  'W«; are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  cares  of  a  Clergyman,  to  suppose  that 
rt)'!-  his  duty  can  be  strictly  attended  to  while  he  is  writing  against  time,  or  that  his 
"  thoughts  can  be  fixt  on  his  ministry  while  devilish  ideas  arc  floating  in  his  brain. 
Instead  of  supporting  the  character  of  the  first  <7«f7(/yi//f-dancer  in  the  beau- 
monJc,  let  the  steward  of  the  word  neglect  not  the  bed  of  sickness  or  age — let 
^  ^  .  him  point  out  to  the  soul  just  flitting  from  its  earthly  tenement,  that  way  which 
leads  to  the  fountain  of  life,  where  it  may  flutter  in  the  divine  effulgence  of 
eternal  glory — let  him  throw  bye  the  uninstructive  pen,  and  attend  to  his  calling 
— let  him  not  imitate  the  excuses  of  those  bidden  to  the  wedding,  but  see/c  for 
the  wedding  garment,  and  recollect  that  the  clerical  character  should  not  be 
pride,  vanity,  frivolity,  foppery,  youthful  levity,  fashionable  folly.  Where  any 
or  all  of  these  find  a  place  in  the  preacher,  let  his  appearance  be  never  so 
devout,  hiji  sermon  never  so  eloquent  or  impressive,  it  fails  in  effect :  the 
habit,  the  character  is  unfortunately  rememViered,  the  ears  of  the  congregation, 
are  shut,  their  hearts  are  hardened,  and  they  foohshiy  say,  What  good  thing  can 
come  out  of  Nazareth  ? 

The  important  functions  of  the  clerical  office  render  it  necessary  for  the 
public  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  characters  of  tliose  engaged  in  the  ministry: 
and  every  one  who  becomes  an  author  exposes  himself  to  the  most  open  inves- 
tigation of  his  faults.  For  these  reasons  we  camiot  be  accused  of  unfair  per- 
lonality  in  our  remarks  upon  Mr.  Maturin's  conduct  in  both  capacities.  Besides 
numberless  objections  which  might  easily  be  made  to  the  tendency  of  particular 
parts  in  these  narratives,  can  any  thing  be  worse  calculated  to  illustrate  a 
icriptural  truth,  than  the  bare  supposition  of  a  being  for  whom  (even  by  his 
own  previous  compact)  the  ATONtArENT  could  not  be  efficacious,  unless  he 
purchased  the  mediation  of  his  Saviour  by  the  charitable  seduction  of  another 
into  his  own  condcnniation  !  This  alone  is  enough  to  overturn  any  plea  which 
may  be  set  up,  that  the  work  is  directed  to  moral  improvement.  The  most 
that  can  be  alledgcd  in  its  favour,  is,  that  it  does  not  contain  any  of  those 
fascinating  pictures  of  voluptuousness,  or  those  deluding  sketches  of  vico 
•■   ■'xi  uwhich  captivate  the  imagination,  and  lead  the  mind  not  unwilling  to  crime. 

The  shreds  of  literature,  the  unseasonable  quotations  from  half  a  dozen 
languages,  and  the  thickly- spread  anecdotes,  which  with  ostentatious  poverty 
he  has  scattered  through  every  chapter,  shew  that  he  has  information  enough 
to  do  at  least  soinething  well :  and  it  is  plain  from  the  powers  of  description 
and  feeling  which  he  displays,  (so  constantly  and  injudiciously,  as  to  drag  the 
reader  from  the  scenes  of  his  book  to  stare  at  the  flourishing  of  the  author,) 
that  he  possesses  talents  sufficient  to  make  him  distinguished  in  a  good  cause, 
if  he  must  still  continue  to  be  a  writer. 

At  present  Mr.  Maturin  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  ill-treatment  from  the 
church  ;  he  should  rather  be  thankful  that  he  is  tolerated.  If  he  entertains 
more  serious  thoughts  on  the  nature  of  his  sacred  profession,  he  may  very 
readily  obtain  the  respect  to  which  a  Clergyman  is  entitled.  And  in  the  literary 
world,  if  he  writes  with  more  unquestionable  intentions,  with  more  correct 
taste,  with  less  pedantry  and  less  affectation, — then,  and  not  till  then,  will  he 
deserve  the  approbation  of  those  whose  praise  is  worth  scekinj. 
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The  Sonnet  is  a  species  of  poetry  in  which  the  ahleit  writers  have  found  it  peculiarly  difficult  to  succeed ;  as  they 
require  an  extraordinary  union  of  smootli  language,  elegance,  tenderness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  vigour,  in  order  to 
give  sufiicient  interest  to  such  short  compositions.  We  liave  long  wished  for  sjjecimens  which  we  co'ilcl  present  to 
our  readers  as  satisfying  our  ideas  of  excellence  in  this  delightful  department  of  poetry.  'I'he  kindness  of  a  con- 
tributor,  perfectly  unknown  to  us,  has  supplied  the  following  series  of  exquisite  Sonnets,  in  which,  we  have  found 
every  qualification  we  could  desire.  The'stile  wiU  remind  the  reader  of  Cornwall's  most  beautiful  passaj^es,  to  whose 
niost  fortunate  efforts  we  consider  them  no  way  inferior  :  they  possess  all  the  acknowledged  merit  of  that  stile,  and 
are  chargeable  with  none  of  its  distinguishing  faults.— Ed. 


SONNET    I. 

Tliere  is  an  hour,  when  all  our  past  pursuits. 
The  dreams  and  passions  of  our  early  day. 
The  unripe  blessedness  that  dropp'd  away 

From  our    young  tree    of  life, — hke  blasted 
fruits, — 

All  rush  into  the  soul  :   some  beauteous  form 
Of  one  we  lov'd  and  lost,  or  dying  tone, 
Haunting  the  heart  with  music  that  is  flown, 

Still  lingers  near  us,  with  an  awful  charm  ! 

I  love  that  hour, — for  it  is  deeply  fraught 
With  images  of  things,   no  more  to  be; — 

Visions  of  hope,  and  pleasure  madly  sought. 
And  sweeter  dreams  of  love  and  purity  j — 

The  poosy  of  heart,  that  smil'd  in  pain. 

And    all    my    boyhood    worshipp'd — but    in 
vain ! 

SONNET    III. 

She  stood    before    me, — the    pure    lamps    of 
heaven 
Lighted  her  charms,  and  those  soft  eyes  which 

turn'd 

On    me    with    dying   fondness. —  IMy  heart 

burned, 

As  tremblingly  with  her's.  my  vows  were  giv'n. 

Then,  softly  !  'gainst  my  bosom,  beat  ner  heart ! 

These  loving  arms  around  her  form   were 

thrown. 
Binding  her  heavenly  beauty,  like  a  zone  ; 
"While  from  her  rui)y,  warm  lips,  just  apart, 
Like  bursting  roses,  sighs  of  fragrance  stole; 
And  words  of  music,  whispering  in  mine  ear. 
Things  pure  and  holy,  none  but  mine  should 
hear. 
For  they  were  accents  uttered  from  her  soul ; 
For  vvliich.  no  tongue  her  innocence  reprov'd. 
And  breathed  for  one  who  lov'd  her-and  was 
lov'd  ! 


SONNET    II. 

We  met  in  secret, — in  the  depth  of  night. 
When  there  was  none  to  watch  us,  not  an  eye, 
Save  the  lone  dweller  of  the  silent  sky. 

To  gaze  upon  our  love  and  pure  delight ! 

And  in  that  hour's  unbroken  solitude. 

When  tlie  white  moon  hath  robed  her  in  its 

beam, 
I've  thought,  some  vision  of  a  blessed  dream, 

Or  spirit  of  the  air,  before  me  stood. 

And  held  connriunion  with  me.     In  mine  ear 
Her  voice's  sweet  notes,  breathed  not  of  the 

earth ; 
Her  beauty,  seem'd  not  of  a  mortal  birth. 

And  in  my  heart,  there  was  an  awful  fear, 
A  thrill,  like  some  deep  warning  from  above, 
Thot  sooth 'd  its  passion,  to  a  spirit's  love  ! 

SONNET    IV.  • 

She  hung  upon  my  bosom — and  her  sighs, 
Fragrant  and  fast,    were  warm  upon    my 

cheek  ; 
And  thoy  were  all  her  suffering  heart  could 
speak. 
Save  the  soft  language  of  her  eloquent  eyes. 
Which  the  night  hid  not,  for  her  soul  was  there. 
In  starry  brightness— temper'd  by  distress — 
All  softeu'd  down  with  love's  own  tender* 
ness; 
And  some  wild  tokens  of  her  he-irt's  despair 
Were  trembling  o'er  her  beauty.  There  was  one 
■VVho  would  not  have  exchang'd  that  sorrow- 
ing hour, 
For  all  that  he   had  dream'd   in  rapture's 
bower. 
In  the  wide  world,  there  was  one  heart  alone, 
That  blesb'd  him  with  its  love,  and  truth,  and 

charms, 
And  it  was  beauty  now,  within  his  arms  ! 


SONNET    THE    LAST. 


They  loved  for  years  with  growing  tenderness. 
Tiiey  had  but  one,  pure  prayer,  to  waft  above. 
One  heart, — one  hope, — one   dream, — and 
that  was  love  ; 
They  loved  for  years,  through  danger  and  dis- 
tress. 
Till  they  were  parted,  and  his  spotless  fame 
Became  the  mark  of  hate  and  obloquy  ; 
'Till  the  remembering  tear,  tliat  diinm'd  her 
eye, 


Was  dried  on  blushes  of  repentant  shame. 

While  he — oh  God! — in  raptured  vision  sweet. 

Would  walk  alone  beneath  the  evening  star. 

Watching  the  light  she  loved,  and  dream  of 

her. 

And  of  the  honr,  when  they  again  should  meet.' 

They  met  at  last, — but  love's  sweet  vision 

fled 
For  ever  from  his  heart — for  she  was  wed  .'— 
S  Mo>;ciTON. 
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Original  Poetry. 


EXTRACT  FROM  AN  ODE  ON  LIBERTY. 


Once  standing  by  the  billowy  side 
Of  ocean's  eai  th-incircling  tide, 
And  looking  far,  where  heavens  did  seem 
Descending  like  a  quiet  dream  ; 
Whose  clear,  yet  shadowy  cloud- work  lay 
Like  golden  islands,  far  away, — 
Or  seem'd  to  Fancy's  eye,  to  stand 
On  some  unknown  and  distand  strand — 
I  tliouglit  'twere  joyous  to  explore 
Yon  path  of  waves  to  many  a  shore  ; 
To  search  the  climates  of  the  deep, 
From  Norway  to  the  Indian  steep  ! 
To  rove  where  the  wild  Arab  roves, 
And  chase  thro'  Afric's  perilous  groves; 
To  learn  all  things  of  earth  and  air, 
Thro'  paths  for  ever  new  and  fair  ; 
To  wander  o'er  each  beauteous  birth 
Of  yon  bright  sun,  with  mother  earth  ; 
And,  borne  with  each  wild  roving  wind, 
Leave  my  dull  hopeless  fate  behind  ! 
Ob,  then,  as  thouglits  of  woe  returned, 
And  the  full  spirit  vainly  burned, 
I  gazed  upon  the  wild — wild  sea. 
And  call'd  on  thee,  sweet  Liberty  ! 
'Till  night  came  o'er  me  with  her  blue 
Dark  depth  of  starry  sides  j 
And  then  a  brighter,  holier  view 
Of  Freedom  met  my  eyes  ! 
I  thought  how  blest  it  were  to  soar 
Away  from  earth's  ungenial  shore, 
On  spirit's  wing  ctherial,  free. 


Exploring  thro'  the  infinite — 

Yon  solemn,  glittering  climes  of  light 

Thro'  heav'n's  eternal  sea  ! 
T  saw  them  in  their  brightness  roll. 
Their  courses  o'er  nights's  sable  pole ; 
And  thought  how  poor  it  were  to  know 
The  narrow  climes  that  roll'd  below, 
"Where  transient  beings  watched  and  wept, 
Then  sunk  in  Time's  dark  wave  and  slept, 
I  thought,  and  felt  my  bosom  spurn 
The  lowly  cares,  that  made  it  mourn  ; 
And,  |)roud,  exclaimed — the  soul  is  free, 
The  spirit  knows  not  slavery  ! 
Behold  yon  solitary  seer 
To  distant  Zion  bound, 
Why  drops  the  listening  pilgrim's  tear, 
And  not  on  holy  ground  ! 
Why  gazeth  he,  with  kindling  glance, 
Along  the  paynim  plain. 
Like  one  in  adoration's  trance 
On  yon  deserted  fane  ? 

That  pilgrim,  bows  he  at  the  shrine 
Of  Pallas,  or  of  Jove  ? 
Or  doth  he  woo  the  dreiams  divine 
Of  yonder  ancient  grove? 
IVIourning,  he  lingers  o'er  the  wreck 
C)f  times,  when  man  was  free  ! 
The  sbriiu's  and  images  that  deck 
That  grave  of  liberty. 


Z.  Z. 


->!»«!&<«- 


"  Thou'rt  welcome  once  again,  sweet  Poesy  ! 
Thou  truant  maid,  to  leave  me  in  the  lurch. 
And  quarrel  with  me,  ere  we  got  to  church  ; 
Oh  !  I  grew  sadly  wise,  when  left  by  thee." 


SONNET  A  LA  BURCIIIELLO. 

"  Kind  muse,  sweet  muse !    be  calm  I  do  as- 
sure thee 
That  sorry  jade,  Good- Fortune,  is  no  more 
Seen  at  my  bed  and  board  j  if  that  will  cure 
thee, 
Let  us  lie  friends  beginning  a  new  score — 
Dally  and  toy  and  kiss,  make  love  and  rhyme, 
Till  i  can  catch  that  jade  another  time." 


"  What?  didst  thou  not  ally  with  mine  enemy. 
Good-fortune,  tliat  pioud  queen  of  loaves  and 

fishes. 
Of  lack-rent  raiment,  and  of  savoury  dishes? 
Thiuk'st  thou  I'd  herd  with  proud  prosperity?"  E.  E.  C.  • 

k^*^'*'*^ — 

J..,   ..(i^^oxii  yili  vijiv  PETRARCH'S  FIRST  SONNET.  ^' 

But  well,  I  say,  that  to  the  vulgar  eye  ,f^ 

I  have  become  a  f.ible,  and  a  mark, 
Often  the  thought  o'erwhelms  my  soul  with 
shame ; 


Oh  ye,  who  in  these  scatterd  verses  hear 
Tlie  echo'd  sighs  on  which  my  poor  heart  fed, 
Ere  my  first_  dream  of  love  and  error  fled, 
And  I,  from  what  I  am,  was  other  far  ; 


Tin's  fitful  strain,  in  which  I  breathe  my  care, 
Twixt  idle  hope  and  grief,  vain  joy  and  dread. 
Will  win  the  hearts  that  in  love's  ways  are  read, 
To  grant  pie  pardon,  or  at  least  a  tear. 


Such  is  the  fit  reward  of  vanity, — 
Regret,  and  a  deep  voice  from  out  the  dark, 
Telling,  that  life  and  pleasure's  but  a  dreaia. 


Original  Poetry. 
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THE  POET'S  PEN. 

(From  the  Greek  of  Menecrates.) 


I  was  an^isel^ss'Teed,  no  cluster  hung 

My  brow  with  purple  grapes,  no  blossom  flung 

The  coronet  of  crimson  on  my  stem  ; 

No  apple  blushed  upon  me,  nor  (the  gem 

Of  flowers,)    the    violet   strewed   the   yellow 

heath 
Around  my  feet,  nor  Jesamine's  sweet  wreath 
Robed  me  in  silver  :   day  and  night  I  pined 
On  the  lone  moor,  and  shiver'd  in  the  wind. 
At  length  a  poet  found  me. — From  my  side 
He  smooth'd  the  pale  and  vi'ither'd  leaves,  and 

dyed 
My  lips  in  Helicon  ! — From  that  high  hour, 
I   SPOKE  ! — My  words  were  flame  and  living 

power, 


All  the  wide  wonders  of  the  earth  were  mine, 

Far  as  the  surges  roll,  or  sunbeams  shine. 

Deep  as  earth's  bosom  hides  the  emerald, 

High  as  the  hills  with  thunder  clouds  arc  palled^' 

And  there  was  sweetness  round  me  that  the  dew 

Had  never  wet  so  sweet  on  violet's  blue. 

To  me  the  mighty  sceptre  was  a  wand ; 

Tlie  roar  of  nations  peal'd  at  my  command;.' 

To  me,  the  dungeon,  sword,  and  scoursje  were- 

A 

I  smote  the  smiter,  and  I  broke  the  chain.  '}r 
Or  towering  o'er  them  all,  without  a  plume,  *' 
I  pierced  the  purple  air,  the  tempest's  gloom,*- 
'Till  blazed  the  Olympian  glories  on  mine  eyff 
Stars,  temples,  thrones,  and  Gods! — Infinity ^ 


THE  MOOD  IMPATIENT. 


•'  Curse  the  pen,  I'll  write  no  more,"- 
I  flung  myself  back  in  my  chair  as  I 
Thrust  one  hand  to  the  bottom  of  my 

With  the  other  scratch'd  my  hair, 
And  inly  muttering  "  you  blockhead,' 

Flung  upon  two  legs  myc  hair  : 
Up  I  got,  and  for  a  mall, 
Pace'd  my  room's  diagonal, 
Up  and  down, — it  would  not  do, — 
Went  to  the  window,  curst  the  view,- 

To  the  fire,  it  was  too  hot, — 
To  the  sofa,  'twas  too  cold, — 

Rung  the  bell,  the  maid  was  old. 
Oh  !  for  a  steed,  or  a  coach  and  six, 
To  hurry  me  any  where,  even  to  Old 
A  hunt,  or  billow-cleaving  barge. 


—  An  air-balloon,  or  cavalry  charge, 
swore,       A  drunken  freak,  or  glorious  riot, 

pocket,       Oh  !   any — any  thing  but  quiet." 

Like  an  ill-fated  blue-bottoni'd  fly, 
'  That  buzzes  about,  and  can't  tell  vvhy^ 

That  has  found  his  way 

Upon  business  or  play. 

Through  a  broken  pane, 

And  is  trying  in  vain, 

—  And  breaking  his  nose  to  get  out  again. 

Thus  I ;  till  as  I  chanc'd  to  pass. 

And  caught  my  red  face  in  the  glass, 

So  then  I  thought  myself  an  ass,       -i-,,i,.r,  ■ 
Sat  me  down,  took  up  my  Homer,,,, .j^^,  J  i  . 
Nic's  ;       Ahd  read  myself  into  good  humour.    "' 

CoRVcs. 
^^f^^f^fi^ 


.-.X.U  wiUv  LINES, 

Supposed  to  be  written  hy  a  Gentleman,  whose  Son  having  gone  out  with  D'' Evei-eux*s 
Expedition,  Died  of  a  Fever  at  Margueritta. 
Had  he  fall'n  in  the  field,  I  had  shed  not  a  tear, 


Had  he  died  the  proud  death  of  the  brave. 
But  'twas  famine  that  spread  my  young  war- 
rior's bier, 
And  wasted  him  down  to  the  grave. 

Woe  is  me!  that  sad  hour,  lone  son  of  mine  age, 
Thou  didst  kneel  for  thy  blessing,  ah  then 

Too  deeply  and  true  did  this  old  heart  presage 
It  would  break,  when  it  blest  thee  again. 


Then  high  was  thy  soul  with  the  thoughts  of 
big  wax-, 

And  chid  the  fond  tear  of  thy  mother  and  msL 
And  pointed  o'er  ocean  to  wild  wastes  afar,,   ^ 

Where  Liberty,  smilingly  beckon'd  to  thee^^ 

Oh,   Liberty,  god  of  this  bosom,  thou  wert. 

And  dear  is  the  sacrifice  paid  ; 
I  have  lost  at  thy  shrine  the  last  string  of  m£ 
heart, 

And  now  I  am  bankrupt  indeed.— 
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K  ^A^^^K-%%  ^^^% 


THE  TRANCE. 


I  have  been  like  a  babe  when  it  dreams, 
(Whose  visiens  are  heavenly  and  blest) 
When  the  world  that  surrounds  it,  but  seems 
One  unobscured  mansion  of  rest ;  — 
From  the  objects  of  matter  so  weaned  was  my 

sight— 
And  sense  was  all  lost  in  its  trance  of  delight. 

And  so,  upon  pinions  afar, 

1    had   stray'd    thro'   the    regions  of 
thought — 
And  my  spirit  had  been  like  a  star 

When  it  shoots  from  the  gloom,  it  had 
caught 
From  the  systems  around  it,  the  brightness  of 

light, 
And  its  glories  have  gladden'd  the  gloom  of  the 
night. 

I  had  left,  with  the  fervour  of  fire. 

All  the  burden  of  bodily  care  :  — 
Like  the  penitent's  dying  desire 

That  he  breathes  from  the  bed  of  despair 
To  the  throne  of  the  Deity, — so  have  I  soar'd 
Careering  in  soul  thro'  a  course  uneiplor'd  :  — 

And  had  gain'd  the  bright  palace  on  high 
Which  is  piilar'd  with  sai)pliire  and  fire, 
And  stood  in  the  realms  of  joy. 

And  join'd  in  the  hymns  of  the  choir. 
And  had  felt  my  uncleanness — but  purity  then 
Was  so  perfect  before  me,  T  saw  and  was  clean. 

How  great  was  the  fotrntain  that  flow'd 
Of  mercy  and  bliss  from  the  throne  ! 
What  joy  in  the  presence  of  Go» 
Unclouded — eternal — alone  ! 
At  first  I  would  hide  me  for  I  was  afraid — 
But  proud  of  my  weakness  1  stood  undisraay'd. 

All  the  tender  commissions  of  love 

Which  the  saints  should  fulfil — Ihad  seen, 
With  them  I  had  sped  from  above 
On  mandates  of  mercy  to  men  : — 
I  was  with  them  in  dews,  in  the  storm,  and  the 

show'r. 
The  agent  of  life,  or  of  wrath,  or  of  pow'r. 


What  deep  satisfaction  was  mine, 

While  I  passed  thro'  the  regions  of  air 
To  bless  with  the  bounty  divine 

Some  mortal,  I  erst  had  held  dear  ! 
While  I  paus'd  o'er  the  haunts  of  humanity's 

hour 
To  minister  mercies  I  tasted  before ! 

I  »vas  now  in  the  hurricane's  breath 

The  face  of  the  waters  to  sweep, — 
Desolation  was  paved  in  my  path, — 

And  man  was  entombed  in  the  deep, — 
And  Leviathan  roar'd  like  a  ravening  beast 
When  with  throat  of  destruction  he  gapes  o'er 
liis  feast. 

And  now  I  was  charg'd  to  the  shore. 

And  I  rode  on  the  ridge  of  wave  ;  — 
And  in  triumph  before  me  1  bore 
From  the  jaws  of  a  premature  grave 
The  prop  of  a  parent,  who  lii)f;er'd  alone, 
Uncheer'd  by  a  comfort  save  that  of  a  son. 

And  now  to  the  stars  I  was  gone 

And    I  told   them   their   times  and  their 
turns. 
From  the  planet  that  waits  on  the  sun 
To  the  comet  tliat  wheels  as  it  burns:  — 
And  the  spheres  secm'd  enraptur'd  to  bear  the 

behest. 
And  I  in  the  message  unspeakably  blest. 

What  glories  were  shed  on  my  sight 

As  I  ran  thro'  each  office  of  grace  ! 
The  numberless  angels  of  light 

That  i>eoplcd  the  borders  of  space  ! 
And  the  myriads  of  systems  that  ceaselessly 

shone, 
And  niov'd  with  allotments  and  laws  of  their 


But  now  from  that  pleasure  of  bliss 

I  am  call'd  by  the  summons  of  pain  : 
Alas,  what  a  burden  is  this 

That  binds  me  and  clogs  mc  again  ! 
Oh,  this  is  corruption  I  cannot  endure 
Ko,    no! — I  am  free  !— I  am  pure! — I  am 
pure  ! — 


il^JUIil    iW      Tr-nti 


\6  nemaldon  a  ,ii9tilA  tnu' 
giiivoiq  bfifi  ^bafloiaasqmt  A; 
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AlJ#IERI, 

The  mdide^n  tttasters  of  literature  will  most  likely  command  the 
sympathy  of  posterity,  more  than  the  ancient,  for  many  reasons ; 
but  for  this  in  particular,  that  the  former  will  be  handed  down  not 
in  their  speculative  opinions  or  fancies  alone,  but  in  their  persons, 
feelings  and  foibles.  Each  surromided  by  his  numerous  suite  of 
lives,  memoirs,  anecdotes,  and  anas,'^  and  unless  some  unforeseen 
inundation  shall  come  to  carry  away  those  lighter  deposits  of  litera-  ;  ^ 
ture,  our  writers  may  well  be  said  not  only  to  last,  but  to  live,  in  : 
aeternum.  We  cannot  well  sympathize  with  mere  spirits  ;  the  mind 
has  a  craving  to  embody  its  ideal  heroes,  and  to  identify  them,  as 
the  ancients  did  their  deities,  with  flesh  and  blood.  The  represen- 
tation of  a  bust  as  the  frontispiece  of  a  book,  is  equal  to  a  salute 
from  the  dead  author ;  that  of  a  picture,  is  literally  shaking  hands 
with  him  ;  but  a  biographical,  or,  what  is  better,  an  auto-biographical 
preface,  is  equal  to  the  friendship  of  half  a  century.  Letters,  per- 
haps, would  be  preferable  to  any  of  these  modes  of  acquaintance, 
were  men  but  genuine,  alas  !  they  are  not  so,  and  literary  men  less 
than  any,  look  at  Pope's  letters,  (except  those  the  Mrs.  Blount) 
at  those  of  his  friends,  and  the  fulsome  strain  of  adulation  that  per- 
vades them  must  sicken  any  one,  who  seeks  in  them  for  the 
natural  reflection  of  the  mind. 

The  verses  of  a  poet  are,  perhaps,  the  least  part  of  him  worth 
studying  ;  the  anatomy  of  a  fine  spirit  is  worth  a  whole  epic  poem ; 
how  small  a  part  do  the  verses  of  Gray  conti'ibute  to  our  idea  of  the 
man,  or  the  orations  of  Johnson's  Rambler?  What  are  Byron's  nine 
volumes  without  the  substratum  of  the  man?  a  camera  obscura, 
from  which  the  lamp  is  withdrawn.  Those  poets  who  have  be- 
queathed but  a  common  place  character  to  us  are  but  statues  in  a 
niche,  unless  indeed  they  were  of  that  gigantic  and  creative  genius, 
such  as  Shakespeare,  whose  ideal  conceptions  were  so  vividly  human,  " 
that  they  walk  with  us  and  speak  to  us,  whose  identity  like  the 
broken  diamond,  has  been  lost,  but  each  of  whose  sparkles  retains 
the  durability  and  refulgence  of  it  parent  gem. 

The  life  of  a  being   of  superior  genius,  of  the  real  porcelain-clay 
of  human   kind,  is,  like  that  of  Sir   Philip   Sydney,  "  Poetry  put  ,j '' 
into  action."     And  though  all  may  not  be  so  pure,  so  virtuous,  so   ,w 
chivalrous  as  that  master-man,  yet  all  the  objects  of  our  admiration 
must  in  some  degree  answer  that  noble  definition. 

Tlie  author,  the  contemplation  of  whose  character  led  rae  to 
these  reflections,  was  indeed  very  different  from  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
as  inferior  to  liim  as  a  man,  as  he  was  superior  to  him,  as  a  poet ; 
and  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  time,  almost  as  much  a  preux 
chevalier  as  Sir  Philip  himself.  I  mean  Count  Alfieri,  a  nobleman  by 
birth  and  learning,  proud,  sensitive,  and  impassioned,  and  proving 
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by  every  action  of  Jiis  life  his  title  to  be  ranked  among  tbe  "jgenws 
irritabile  vatuin  ;"  the  sternness  of  his  muse  was  equal  to  that  of  his 
demeanour,  and  though,  as  he  says  himself,  "  di  un  carattere  per 
natura  appassionatissimo"  he  restrained  himself  from  every  effusion 
of  tenderness,  lest  he  should  contribute  to  the  prevailing  effeminacy  of 
his  countrymen.  His  taste,  perhaps,  was  more  truly  Attic,  than 
that  of  any  other  modern,  and  when  we  call  to  mind  the  sublimity 
of  the  tragic  writer,  we  can  scarcely  reconcile  with  it  the  startling 
simplicity  which  occurs  in  his  admirable  life  of  himself. 

No  man  ever  so  much  despised  effect,  yet  around  him  there  is 
always  something  of  the  picturesque. 

I  never  heard  or  read  any  thing  that  affects  and  haunts  me  more, 
than  the  death  of  this  great  man,  when  he  called  with  i»is  dying 
breath  to  the  Countess  of  Albany,  who  stood  by  his  couch, 

Stringetemi,  cara  mia,  la  mano,  io  muojo. 
■' '  '  Press  mj- hand,  my  love,  I  die. 

I  conclude  this  with  an  attempt  at  the  translation  of  his  sonnet  on 
himself,  the  simplicity  of  which  in  the  original  is  beautiful,  yet 
which,  I  fear,  will  approach  the  ludicrous  in  my  translation. 

Mirror  sublime  of  tnith  !   reflect  my  mind 

And  person  portray'd  clear; — now  let  me  view  : — 

Thin  are  the  locks  in  front,  of  ruddy  hue, 

Tall  stature,  and  an  head  to  earth  inclin'd. 

Sliiiht,  nor  inelegantly  propt,  the  form, 
Complexion  fair,  blue  eye,  and  graceful  mein. 
Just  nose,  good  lips,  and  well-set  teeth  between. 
Face  paler  than  a  king's  with  scepter'd  arm. 

Now  stern  and  harsh,  now  mild  and  flexible. 
In  anger  alway,  but  in  malice  never, 
The  head  and  heart  in  strife  perpetual ; 
Now  deeply  sad,  and  now  as  gay  as  ever. 
Thinking  riiyself  a  fool,  a  god,  in  turn  : — 
Man  !  art  thou  base  or  noble?— Die  and  learn. 


JOU 


•  - DIul^'i  X  htiui^J  ^•J^^  »iii  tittrf  'J'"J  ''"^'''^  Ijju'i^i  1  'nj'  ,)SJiijOft<ioi>>  iv  juk  ii.ii.iv.  .(.,  i 
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.^■MrrUdit&r; "     •  BallyTnag;";^n!!'4th. 

•A'  chance  peep  at  the  cover  of  your  last  number  has  informed  me  that  your  Ja- 
uuaTy  publication  is  deferred  for  some  days ;  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  I  shall  not  be 
too  late  •with  another  letter.  I  should  scarcely  resume  the  pen  once  more  this 
month,  but  that  I  have  something  to  communicate  which  may  be  of  some  interest  to 
yourself;  a  few  of  the  opinions  concerning  your  magazine  which  I  have  gathered  in 
the  familiar  chit-chat  of  this  out-of-tlie-way  village.  I  have  been  fighting  hard  for 
you  against  many  and  various  antagonists,  all  harping  upon  some  different  objcc- 
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tions  which  they  have  found  against  you. — I  walked  into  the  village  one  day  last  Na- 
vtsmber,  to  meet  a  friend  whom  I  expected  by  the  mail  to  pass  a  few  days  with  me. 
He  had  been  the  bosom  friend  of  my  boyish  days — my  favourite  class-fellow  at 
school  :  among  the  whole  round  of  my  compeers  at  that  time  he  alone  took  the 
same  pleasure  with  me  in  searching  out  the  beauties  of  our  classical  studies  ;  and 
we  used  often  to  endure  together  the  sneers  of  our  more  boisterous  companions* 
when  we  preferred  conning  over  some  tale  or  poem  to  their  less  intellectual  (though 
may  be  not  less  useful)  amusements.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  many  years,  as  he 
had  gone  to  Edinburgh  to  some  Scotch  relations,  whence  he  only  returned  within 
the  last  fortnight. 

As  I  slowly  descended  the  winding  and  gentle  slope  of  the  road  leading  down  to 
Ballymag,  I  was  employed  with  thinking  on  the  probable  change  which  must  have 
taken  place  in  my  friend's  manners  and  habits  of  thought,  as  well  as  his  person.  I 
reflected  how  boys  often  form  the  closest  intimacies  which  entirely  lose  their  hold  upon 
them  when  they  become  men.  Two  streams  will  often  in  their  native  mountains  re- 
semble each  other  most  completely,  which  will  afterwards  assume  totally  different 
characters  according  to  the  nature  of  the  districts  which  they  traverse  and  the  tribu- 
tary waters  which  they  received  on  their  course  :  — it  is  even  so  with  men — in  their 
youth  they  display  a  congeniality  of  temper,  but  as  life  advances  their  different  pur- 
suits and  degrees  of  information  materially  alter  their  tastes  and  often  sever  the  most 
binding  friendships. 

Ruminating^  thus  I  found  myself  at  the  post-office  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  time  for  the  mail  to  arrive  ;  I  was  going  on  to  stroll  along  the  road  by 
which  it  was  to  come,  but  the  civil  good-humoured  face  of  the  village  post-master 
caught  my  eye,  and  as  he  saluted  me  I  crossed  the  street  to  ask  him  the  latest  news 
which  he  was  always  sure  to  know  and  most  anxious  to  communicate.  After  sub- 
jecting my  nose  to  the  irritation  of  a  pinch  of  snuff'  which  he  offered  me  I  readily 
accepted  his  invitation  to  step  into  his  neat  little  warm  parlour.  He  made  a  great 
many  apologies  (in  which  his  wife  joined  him)  for  asking  me  into  so  poor  a  place. 
I  soon  satisfied  his  scruples,  which  were  indeed  very  unnecessary,  as  the  room  was 
uncommonly  comfortable.  His  remarks  upon  the  Queen's  case,  and  his  sly  sur- 
mises need  not  be  detailed,  as  I  know  you  do  not  meddle  with  those  nasty  jobs : 
he  referred,  upon  some  slips  of  his  memory,  to  a  blue  pamphlet,  which  I  took  to  be 
a  report  of  the  evidence;  but  on  looking  closer  I  found  it  to  be  a  Magazine  which 
comes  out  in  Dublin,  (of  course  you  know  it — the  Hibernian),  my  first  opinion  was 
wot  very  much  out  of  probability,  for  I  turned  over  one  half  the  pages  before  I  could 
find  any  thing  but  extracts  from  the  newspapers.  "  It  is  a  most  amusing  miscel- 
lany," said  the  good  man  of  the  house ;  "  I  vow  you'd  laugh  for  an  hour  at  some 
of  the  jokes  that  are  in  it:  I  have  a  jest-book,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  Magazine; 
may-be  you'd  take  it  up  with  you,  Mr.  Fogarty,  and  I  am  sure  you'll  laugh  flin 
immensity  at  it."  "  Indeed  !"  said  I,  "then  I  can't  resist  the  temptation  of  bor- 
rowing it  from  you."  "Why  then,  Mr.  Fogarty,  what  is  tlie  meaning  of  that 
Dublin  Magazine  that  does  be  sent  to  you  every  month?"  (I  suspect  my  number 
of  your  publication  is  generally  slipt  out  of  the  cnvelono,  and  conned  over  by  the 
wise,  ones  of  the  village,  before  I  get  a  sight  of  it  j  however,  I  never  asked  about 
that,  but  allowed  hiin  to  talk  on.)     "  To  be  sure,"  says  he.luoking  very  knowing, 
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.'•'iHere  are  some  excellent  letters  in  it  from  BalljTiiag,  but  barring  them  and  two  or 
tliree  other  thifigs,  I  cant  make  heaci  or  tail  of  the  rest^  there's  Mr.  Lipsett,  the 
apothecary,  praises  it,  because'  in  bni  Nurriber  he  saw  it  proved  by  Greek  and  Latin 
that  physicians  were  not  wanting  at  all,  for  the  same  man  might  grind  the  medicines 
and  prescribe  Mrs^.  Dizeri,  the  wig-maker's  wife;  tays  tire  fashions  in  the  other  are 
a  montli  older  than  in  it.  But  what  does  she  or  the  apothecary  know  about  tlic 
matter'  give  me  the  book  that  has  the  news,  and  the  good  sayings,  and  the  nice 
stories  in  if:  I  doift  w-ant  to  be  bothered  with  a  pack  of  nonsense  and  laming." 
When  this  oration  was  ended,  he  looked  for  a  reply,  but  before  I  eould  eay  a  word,  he 
was  called  out  to  answer  some  enquiry  about  a  letter;  and,  as  I  heard  the  horn 
sound  in  o^  at  the  skirts  of  the  villnge,  I  made  my  compliments  to  his  wife  upon  the 
beauty  and  neatiiess  of  the  Httle  6nes,— ^hid  good  dayto  to-my  good-natured  "  man 
of  letters,"  and  hastened  to  meet  the  coach.  ■/    ' 

"  Well,  Jeoffi'oy."  said  my"  friend,  as  we  walked  up  anm-in-arm  fr)wards  my 
little  mansion^  ''  I  find  by  youi-  kind'  letter  that  you  are,  like  uiyself,  unencumbered 
with  a  wife  ;"— "  and  Vou  tftay  add,  will  alw^ayS  remain  so  ;  but  id  advise  you  to 
mind  your  heart  and  preserve  your  freedom,  which  are  in  soiue  danger  from  a  fair 
relative  of  mine,  to  whotn  J  shall  introduce  you  directly."  At  the  same  mtmitnt 
Twe  were  at  the  door,  and  in  Ihe  hall  wo  encountered  the  lady  :  "  Matty,"  said  I, 
.""  1[  have  just  been  telling  my  friend  Crabtrce  that  you  will  give  him  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  '  Hill  top'  for  my  sake."  INIy  wann-hearted  cousin  was  never  un- 
willing to  greet  a  friend  of  mine  ;  and  she  had  heard  me  so  otYen  speak  of  Crabtcce, 
that  there  was  something  particularly  cordial  in  her  smile  when  she  pt-rformed 
the  old  ceremony  of  a  curtsy.  Slie  is  considerably  past  the  "  sharp-corner,"  an  age 
wbicti  I  never  could  precisely  determine;  but  she  is  possessed  of  an  unaffected 
and  innocent  gaiety  of  heart,  with  the  luost  overflowing  benevolence  to  every 
bein«  on  the  earth,  (not  even  excepting  sijiders,)  compensating  for  the  loss  of  those 
elastic  graces  which  are  crushed  by  the  heavy  tread  of  advancing  years.  Her  day 
for  conquests  (and  she  can  boast  of  her  share)  has  long  gone  byo,  and  she  n^vor 
dreams  of  befng  admired  now  •  in  short,  she  is  the  only  endurable  old  maid  I  ever 
saw.  She  was  my  mother's  chief  companion  before  her  death,  and  since  that  ihe  has 
undertaken  the  management  of  my  household — no  very  heavy  task.  As  I  shewed 
my  friend  up  to  the  room  allotted  for  him,  be  said  in  reply  to  my  queition  how  he 
liked  my  coiisin  Matty — "  Irtrtist  confess  the  reception  1  have  received  from  her 
justifies  your  cautions  ;  I  can't  say  what  damage  may  yet  he  don«  to  me  by  'o 
winning  a  damsel."  As  I  closed  the  door  of  his  room,  and  '.eft  him  to  remove  the 
ill  effects  of  a  long  journey  upon  his  dress,  I  challenged  him  to  summon  all  his  de- 
fensive powers,  as  Matty  Intended'  to'  assail  him  ifi  the  evening  with  tlie  whole 
artillery  of  her  charms:  I  foutld  her  soon  after  decked  in  all  her  unostentatious 
neatness  for  the  unportant  oicc'asiori  of  a  strange  visitor.  8tie  w«s  busy  indeed  pre- 
parino-  various '  little  nicknaicks  which  she  annually  stores  in  her  closet  for  the 
comfort  and  luxury  of  my  simple  table.  As  we  Sitt  before  dinner,  waiting  for 
Crabtree  to  come  down,  she  employed  die  interval  with  some  remarks  on  my  guest, 
not  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  scandal,  but  the  result  of  a  very  pardonable  curiosity, 
which  every  one  feels  at  the  sight  of  a  new  face  :  "  I  declare,  JeolTroy,  that  Gentle- 
man seems  a  very  polite  well-bred  man,  but  don't  you  think  he  has  too  much  of  liie 
Scotch  coldness  in  his  manner:   I  hope  he  has  the  heart  of  an  Irishman  under  it." 
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"  He  must  be  altered  much  for  the  worse,"  said  I,  "  if  he  has  not ;  for  in  old  times 
I  knew  him  to  be  a  free,  open,  spirited,  generous  boj',  and  I  hope  he  has  not  de- 
generated into  a  cold-blooded  ,  calculating  Scotchman.  He  has,  no  doubt,  a  little 
inclination  to  that  peculiarity  of  Scotch  character  which  Burns  recommends  to 
his  young  friend — "You  never  need  expose  yoursel  to  critical  dissection ;  But 
keek  thro'  every  ither  man,  wi*  sharpen'd  sly  inspection."  However,  we'll  try  what 
your  good  cheer  will   do   towards  relaxing  his  closeness  of  habitual  reserve." 

The  evening  passed  away  pleasantly  j  my  friend  became  animated,  and  shewed 
that  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  world  had  not  been  thrown  away  on  him. — 
He  talked  of  most  of  the  well-known  literary  characters  as  flippantly,  and  perhaps 
as  correctly  as  Peter  Morris,  M.  D.  could  have  done ;  and  he  could  give  numberless 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  their  several  peculiarities.  My  cousin  Matty  startled  him 
by  suddenly  asking  if  he  agreed  with  me  as  to  the  authorship  of  Wavcrly.  He 
very  naturally  inijiiired  what  my  opinion  was,  greatly  to  Matty's  astonishment, 
w!io  thought  every  literary  man  must  have  seen  my  follies  in  the  Dublin  Magazine  ; 
but  her  amazement  was  excessive  when  he  expressed  his  ignorance  thai  there  was 
any  such  work-  "  Oh  !"  said  he,  recollecting  himself,  "  I  remember  having  seen 
the  name  in  one  of  Blackwood's  Numbers,  with  the  lionorable  epithet  of  "  a  con- 
lemplible  abortion."  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  a  contributor  to  it,  or  I  should 
have  looked  at  it  before  now."  "  You  shall  judge  of  it  at  your  leisure,  but  in  the 
moan  time  don't  let  your  glass  stand  empty  ;  you  say  you  are  no  toper,  but  for  the 
credit  of  an  Irish  house,  (or  for  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  which  will  suit  your  Scottish 
ears)   you  must  take  a  moderate  share  to-night  " 

The  preparations  for  the  tea  table  soon  required  Matty's  presence  in  another 
part  of  the  house,  and  we  were  left  to  ourselves.  "  I  suppose,"  said  ho,  "you  take 
Blackwood?"  "  No,  not  these  few  months  past;  1  used  to  get  it,  but  I  found  that 
eveti  its  talents  did  not  compensate  for  its  scurrility  and  want  of  principle." 
"  Pooh  !  pooh  !"  replied  he,  '•  you  are  too  s(jucaniish  about  those  punctilios  :  pe- 
riodical works  never  can  stand  without  a  little  occasional  slander  and  ribaldrj- : 
people  like  to  laugh,  and  no  laugh  is  so  universally  echoed  as  that  at  the  expense  of 
others."  "  I  don't  contradict  that  assertion,  but  I  think  a  literary  work  should  have 
higher  aims  than  the  gratification  of  this  malicious  propensity,  or  the  incessant 
trunipetting  of  their  own  praises."  '•  You  know  nothing,"  he  replied,  "  of  what  is 
calli-'d  the  literary  world,  if  you  think  the  great  leaders  of  it  have  any  such  chime- 
rical notions  of  improving  public  taste  or  judgment.  Their  sole  object  is  their  own 
intere:,t — their  own  fame ;  to  secure  that,  they  only  consider  what  is  the  readiest  way 
to  attract  tiie  attention  of  the  public,  without  wasting  a  moments  thought  upon  the 
probable  efleot  of  their  works :  if  they  corrupt  the  taste  of  the  nation,  that  merely 
proves  their  talents  in  the  strongest  manner.  If  any  man  undertakes  to  conduct  a 
work  that  embraces  only  useful  topics,  without  starting  specious  paradoxes,  or  flat- 
terin-T  the  foibles  of  the  day,  he  deserves  to  be  laughed  at  for  his  Quixotism."  "  As 
you  speak  of  my  illustrious  friend  the  Kniglit  of  La  Mancha,  I  do  not  expect  any 
Editor  to  go  forth  pen  in  hand  waging  war  on  all  the  habits  and  opinions  which  ap- 
pear in  the  least  erroneous ;  but  I  would  require  that  he  should  furnish  rational 
smusement,  and  just  literary  information,  keeping  quite  clear  of  all  false  taste, 
and  buffoonery,   as   ridiculous   and  as  mischievous   as   the  grimaces  of  an  ape." 
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"  This  tirade  of  yours,"  said  my  friend,  "  may  perliaps  apply  to  Blackwood  in 
some  degree,  as  I  own  that  many  of  his  Numbers  are  chiefly  filled  with  outrage- 
ous ridicule  against  his  cotemporaries,  and  extravagant  praise  of  himself,  retailed 
by  some  pretender  to  wit  in  a  provincial  town."  "  I  am  glad,"  said  I,  "  to  find 
that  you  can  see  tlirough  the  flimsy  stuflT  which  Blackwood's  correspondents  pass 
off  for  wit ;  I  venture  to  say  that  if  I  drew  up  a  string  of  fooleries  about  the  vast 
circulation  of  his  Magazine  in  Ballymag,  he  would  insert  it.  Nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  say  that  the  barber,  the  parish  clerk,  and  the  guager  meet  to  celebrate 
its  artival :  that  the  curate  reads  it  as  he  goes  on  his  old  grey  mare  from  one  end 
of  the  parish  to  the  other;  or,  that  it  lies  upon  the  tap-room  table  beslobbered  by 
the  admiring  blacksmith  and  fuddled  coblcr.  Such  stuff,  as  this  spun  out  and 
garnished  with  as  much  affectation  of  dry  humour  as  the  writer  can  assume,  will 
go  down  as  genuine  wit."  "  Come,  come,  you  must  not  be  so  furious;  there's  some 
truth  in  it  to  be  sure,  but  tlic  publication  is  not  altogether  so  very  wicked.  You 
have  a  great  deal  of  fiue  poetry,  and  much  admirable  criticism  ;  indeed,  I  don't 
think  either  of  the  great  Reviewers  superior  to  Blackwood."  "  I  grant  you  that 
much  of  the  poetry  is  good,  though  much  more  is  bad  enough  ;  and  that  the  cri- 
tiques are  in  general  cleverly  written,  but  I  cannot  allow  the  criticism  to  be  as  just 
as  it  is  clever  ;  yet,  after  all,  what  are  those  far-famed  reviews  ? — strings  of  extracts, 
with  some  hurried  scraps  of  remark  to  save  appearances.  The  work  abounds  with 
translations  from  the  German  ;  and  the  whole  tendency  of  it  is  to  introduce  the 
German  style  into  our  country.  Consequently,  the  writers  they  praise  are  those 
who  tliroT?  out  the  most  extravagant  ideas  with  the  most  unconscionable  prolixity  ; 
who  deal  in  trances,  visions,  and  dreams  ;  or,  in  crimes  and  horrors  beyond  tho 
comprehension  of  a  reasonable  mind.  If  you  desire  an  instance  : — they  have  ex- 
tolled the  fustian  ravings  of  the  impious  Shelly,  the  avowed  enemy  of  morals  and 
•ociety — the  self-vaunted  atheiit.  Can  their  taste  be  refined,  who  could  be  allured 
by  the  tawdry  decorations  of  those  poems,  to  praise  a  writer  as  decidedly  hostile  to 
true  poetical  excellence,  as  to  humanity  and  religion  ?"  Crabtree  laughed  at  my 
vehemence,  but  acknowledged  that  he  thought  Shelly's  abilities  overrated,  and  that 
eYen  if  he  were  so  great  a  genius,  he  should  get  no  encouragement  in  his  present 
mode  of  coniposilion.  lie  maintained,  however,  that  no  critic  of  the  day  possessed 
such  sympathy  with  genius,  or  entered  with  his  author  into  the  triumph  of  imagina- 
tion in  so  candid  and  spirited  a  manner  as  Blackwood.  "  It  may  appear  so,"  said 
I,  "  but  I  think  they  have  merely  given  a  new  turn  to  the  affected  style  in  poetry. 
It  was  once  the  favorite  affectation  to  be  as  elegant,  as  polished,  and  as  brilliant  as 
possible,  and  to  violate  none  of  the  established  rules  of  poetry ;  this  sort  of  pre- 
ciseness  Mas  useful,  for  men  were  studious  not  to  offend,  and  took  great  pains  to  make 
their  writings  perfect.  The  new  fashion  is,  to  affect  wildness,  irregularity,  and  excess 
in  evei7  thing ;  and,  above  all,  to  assume  an  air  of  inspiration,  as  if  the  images  cama 
so  abundantly  and  so  strongly  into  the  miud  that  they  could  not  be  repressed.  Allu- 
sions the  most  far-fetched,  and  the  most  frigid  bombast  can  be  mistaken  for  the 
glowing  conceptions  of  genius :  such  is  the  imagination  that  Blackwood  lavishes 
praise  upon.  His  praise  too,  is  of  little  value,  for  in  the  next  page  perhaps,  he  will 
sneer  at  the  man  he  has  just  applauded ;  he  could  not  let  pass  a  scurrilous  jest, 
even  though  his  best  friend  were  to  feci  the  sting.     Besides,  there  are  more  instances 
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than  one  of  his  omitting  to  say  a  syllable 'fbr'r^I  merit ;  because  the  individual  is 
not  one  of  the  snarling  fraternity  that  direct  his  counsels.  But  1  think  as  you  wont 
honor  the  bottle  any  more,  we  had  better  see  how  the  tea-urn  stands."  Shortly 
after   tea  my  friend  begged   to  be  allowed   to  retire,  as  he  complained  of  fatigue. 

Tlie  next  day  was  spent  in  shewing  him  tlie  country  ;  aud  most  part  of  the  evening 
occupied  with  ray  little  museum,  and  witii  Vecollections  of  former  days,  or  telling 
each  other  our  pursuits  since  boyhood.  He  laughed  without  mercy  at  my  incon> 
stancy  in  studies,  but  chiefly  when  he  saw  my  letters  to  you  ;  however,  he  gave 
me  due  credit  for  the  candour  of  my  »  confessions.'  He  looked  ever  yeur  Numbers 
and  professed  to  be  a  good  deal  pleased  with  some  things ;  but  he  said  your  chief 
error  was  that  you  were  too  anxious  to  tell  truth.  A  few  lies  imposingly  thrust 
forward  would  be  much  more  useful,  he  said,  with  an  occasional,  cut  at  distin> 
guished  characters — any  thing  to  give  a  zest.  Politics,  he  acknowledged,  were  be- 
neath the  notice  of  a  literary  work,  but  they  would  serve  it  considerably.  "  If  that's 
what  you  want,"  said  I,  "  I  can  satisfy  you  ;  here  is  a  precious  article  I  borrowed 
yesterday,  with  plenty  of  politics  in  it."  "  Really,'*  said  he,  after  turning  overthe 
pages,  "  this  is  a  diverting  hodge-podge ;  the  newspapers  aud  Joe  Miller  divide  the 
better  half  between  them,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  bad  Terses  and  scrapa 
oS  old  magazines,  the  remainder  is  neatly  clipped  out  of  the  Literary  Gazette  and 
Blackwood.  You  cannot  do  better  than  to  send  a  note  to  the  Editor  of  it,  with 
some  musty  jest  furbished  up  ;  and  if  he  is  fool  enough  to  insert  it." — I  immedi- 
ately scribbled  the  sorry  production  that  bears  my  signature  in  their  December 
Number.  I  suppose  you  were  surprised  to  see  my  name  there;  you  may  very 
likely  see  it  again  to  some  other  silly  stuff,  as  1  intend  a  farther  trial  of  bis  stupidity. 

"  Now,''  said  my  friend,  "  let  me  take  my  turn  and  shew  you  some  of  the  last 
Numbers  of  our  bright  star  of  the  North,  and  let  me  see  what  faults  you'll  find  with 
them.  I'll  just  step  up  and  get  them  out  of  the  bag."  When  they  were  produced  : 
"  Here  is  an  article  that's  as  full  of  self-conceit,  arrogance  and  folly  as  it  can  be, 
but  never  were  impudence  and  nonsense  so  consummately  clever;— it  is  laughable 
to  see  how  the  dogs  bra?en  it  out."  Tliis  preamble  prepared  me  for  some  wonderfully 
facetious  composition,  and  I  listened  with  great  attention,  but  I  assure  you  I  should 
have  fallen  asleep  over  the  long«winded  tediousness  of  it,  but  that  vexation  kept  me 
on  the  alert — rather  on  -i'de  fidgets,  for  I  interrupted  him  before  he  had  read  for  half 
an  hour.  "  And  is  this  the  clever,  the  humorous  article  that  occupies  half  an  Num- 
ber of  this  most  celebrated  publication  !  you  Mid  well  to  acknowledge  its  impudence 
and  folly  ;  but  it  must  also  resign  every  claim  to  talent,  which  it  has  as  little  of  a* 
of  common  sense  or  modesty.  Others  may  laugh  at  seeing  a  literary  work  filled 
with  such  egregious  buffoonery ;  I  feel  as  much  disgusted  as  I  would  at  aeeiag  a 
public  lecturer  in  Philosophy  or  Belles-Lcttres  grinning  and  playing  off  Griraaidi's 
tricks,  for  the  amusement  of  an  audience  who  had  come  to  recwve  agreeable  instruc- 
tion. Such  stuff  may  be  thrown  out  by  any  one  who  will  degrade  himself  to  the  filthy 
task  of  ladling  it  out  from  the  dirty  corners  of  a  stupid  brain-  If  every  one  that 
can  inundate  the  world  with  those  fetid  absurdities  were  to  be  considered  a  man  of 
t?ilent,  I  hope  I  may  always  remain  a  blockhead  as  I  am."  "  Oh,"  said  Crabtree, 
"  if  all  you  have  been  saying  against  poor  Blackwood  is  no  truer  than  your  last  zs- 
ertion,   I  must  deny  all  together,  and  continue  to  thick  the  actkle  witty."    After 
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so  pretty  a  ccmpliment,  I  cannot  but  give  up  the  question  for  the  present ;  however, 
we  can  look  over  some  more  of  them  in  the  drawing-room."  My  guest's  zeal  for 
the  cause  was  such,  fliat  he  \ycA  scarcely  gulped  down  a  cup  of  coffee  when  he  asked 
Matty's  permission  to  read  some  of  the  "  I'ringle  correspondence,"  which  he  said  was 
very-  pleasing.  Though  he  read  with  spirit  and  even  elegance,  and  gave  the  Scottish 
parts  ^he  full  advantage  of  the  true  broad  pronunciation,  Matty,  who  yet  takes 
great  pleasure  in  the  works  of  genuine  Scotch  talent,  began  to  tire  of  the  lengthened 
serias  of  epistles  ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  one  letter  her  opinion  was  asked,  she  very 
frankly  said  she  thought  them  very  full  of  affectation,  and  insuflerabiy  tedious.  "  I 
have  been  trying,"  said  she,  "to  know  what  it  was  all  about,  and  though  the  writer 
took  the  greatest  pains  in  describing  every  thing  that  comes  in  his  way,  he  has  made  up 
nothing  but  a  pack  of  trifles,  without  either  object  or  use."  As  1  turned  over  one 
of  the  Numbers,  1  lit  upon  one,  Fogarty  O'Fogarty,  (1  disown  the  ass  as  unworthy 
his  name,)  who  hao  written  some  attempts  at  the  oUtwa  i-inui^  witty  enough  to  raise 
a  laugh  against — none  but  the  author.  "  I  perceive,''  said  I  to  Crabtrec,  "  that 
tliough  this  Magazine  is  printed  in  tlie  '  land  of  cahts  much  of  the  writing  come^ 
^rom  that  of  piUaCo<-s.  Some  of  our  countrymen,  1  see,  are  degenerate  enough  to 
j.oin  that  anti-Jnik  set,  while  they  have  the  means  of  publishing  their  thoughts  in 
their  own  country  witli  more  credit  to  themselves"  "  That  is  ea^^ily  accounted  for;" 
replied  he,  "  t  suppose  they  are  paid  for  llioir  contributions  to  filackwood  ;  and,  as 
they  all  seem  fond  of  fun,  they  can  more  easily  get  it  into  his  pages,"  "  You  are 
right  enough  in  saying  that  they  love  ribaldry  ;  Iiere  is  a  precious  specimen  from 
some  renegade  scribbler  that  seems  to  be  in  Dublin  College  ;  wlio  in  one  Number 
talks  the  most  impudent  nonsense,  and  in  another  presurues  to  abuse;  the  Historical 
Society. 

My  friend  was  obliged  to  leave  mc  the  day  after  ;  but  he  promised  to  be  down 
with  me  to  spend  new-year's  day.  and  stay  some  time  longer.  He  came  according 
to  promise,  and  our  first  grecti;igs  were  scarce  oyer,  w^)en  he  told  me  that  he  came 
prepared  to  fight  the  battle  again,  as  he  bad  been  reinforced  by  a  new  number  of 
JBlackwood.  Tlie  evening,  as  usual,  found  us  engaged  in  a  higomacky  as  fierce  in 
show,  as  it  was  friendly  in  reality.  We  had  a  slight  skirmish  about  a  tragedy  called 
Correggio,  which  I  could  not  admire  as.  much  as  he  wished  ;  and  1  »>iaitUaiucd  that 
the  "  Ayrshire  Legatees"  were  as  dull  as  ever.  Kut  words  cannot  describe  ihg  ve- 
hemence of  the  contest  (even  though  the  bullets  were  words)  when  v.e  disputed  the 
point  of  his  leading  article,  the  "  Domestic  Politics."  Crabtree's  collectedness  of 
manner  forsook  him,  and  he  argued  most  furiously  that  a  ^Magazine  ought  to  take 
a  decided  part  in  public  questions.  I  insisted  tl-.at  the  paltry  s(]uabl)le:>  of  parties 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  newspapers  ;  and  that  such  a  work  ought  to  dwell  only  upon 
matters  of  science  and  taste,  or  of  universal  national  utility.  Hot  and  protracted 
was  the  fiery  debate,  till  at  last  my  friend  dosed  llie  matter  by  triumphantly  ap- 
pealing to  the  public.  "  However  you  settle  the  point,  take  my  word,  no  periodi- 
cal work  will  stand  that  does  not  take  one  side  or  other  boldly,  your  even-handed 
impartial  men  will  vex  all  parties^arid  please  none."  Wlicther  he  was  driven  to  this 
as  a  hist  jesort,  or  that  h«  yirislietl  to  get  quit  of  the  argument,  I  ditj  not  trouble 
myself.  . '■.'..■-    ,. 'jMijhJum''- li  '^"i    '-''^    ^_^i-;  ■<■■  v  ;     j.--.-        •"-■    -•■'   ■; 

1  was  utterly  perpfeied  \v\Gi  t^ie  stu,dred  yet  stupid  antitheses,  and  the  vague 
assertions  of  a  "  comparison  between  Warburton  and  Johnson."  Hogg  has  stufi'cd 
unnumbered  pages  with  his  petulant  attack  upon  the  Edinbtirgh  Reviewers;  some 
<iisappointed  witling  in  Dublin,  where  they  are  unused  to  the  decision  of  criticism, 
could  not  get  into  a  more  ridiculous  passion  :  but  it  is  absolutely  inexcusable  amony 
the  veterans  of  Scotland,  who  ought  to  have  more  experience  than  to  blubber  at  the 
first  rap  upon  llie  knuckles.  1  have  heard  other  fools  howling  under  the  lash,  but 
never  any  such  hoarsely  lugubrious  modulations  as  the  grievous  grunting  of  poor 
Jamie.  Oh,  what  sovereign  contempt  did  I  feel  for  the  dulness  of  a  Hottentot 
that  signs  himself  Q.  S.  X.  !  You  might  as  well  mistake  lead  for  quicksilver  as  call 
bis  fudge  humour.  What  sort  of  non-descript  foolery  is  it  to  be  giving  us  mock 
memoirs  of  a  gossiping  barber  !     Oh,   my  bright  example  !  my  venerated  and  be- 
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loved  Laird  of  Monk!)afhst  how-' my  cn'oleV  arose  "to  find  thy  name,  with  those  of  :  v 

thy  sturdy  h'adsmtin  and  thy  obsequious  old  Caxon,  foully   misused  by  a  brainless    -  •■ 
pretPiiJer  to  humour  in  the  sleepy  details  of  his  unmeaning,  but  not  unassuming  at- 
tempts at  drollery  !   "  Well"  exclaimed  my  Scniq-Ilhiriiie.  guest,  "  you  cannot  chargs 
this    Nurnher   with   that  self-vaunting  stile   for    which   you  find  fault    with  him." 
"  That  just  proves  «hat  I  want,    for  sunely  the  valuable  part  of  the  work  is  certainly 
not  that  ivhirh  is  employed  in  roarlnjj;  its  own  praises;    for,  if  it  does  not  carry  its 
own   applause  in    its  intrinsic   merits,   such  talk  can  uever  sup[)ly  the  deficiency; 
and  if,  as  I  think,   it  wants   the  solid  worth,    these  puffs,   are  but  a  poar  substitute       - 
for  matter  of  real  value.     Blackwood  gets  himself  spoken  of  by  shamelesaly  praising        ' 
himself  ;  and,  in    consequence,   when   we  fint}   notliiug  to  justify  the   bragging,  we 
conclude  that  he  was  sensible  of  liis  own  lameness,   and  eiideavoured  to  pass  off  bv 
a  swag<:;2r,   not  sparing  plenty  of  hounci  s.     In  this    Number  he  attempted  to  rest      -- 
on  his  own  resources,  and  for  once  cease  talking  of  himself  :^and  a  miserable  sam-      & 
pie  of  hi    powers  it  is,  notwitKstanding  he  endeavoured  to  throw  half  the  load  upon     'it 
that  grim  monster — Politics      His   Irish  friend.s  seem  to  have  desertetl  him  for  the       >f 
present,   and  he  appears  to  fi:c\    their  absence  desperately,  ridiculous   as    they  liave      'V, 
made  him  and  themselves.      Rut  I  am  treating  you  very  l>adly,  bringing  you  down  '      ' 
here  to  listen  to  the  abuse  of  your  favorite  work.     And  perhaps  I  have  been  unia-     r"^' 
tentionally   lashing    some    lucubration  of   your  own."     "  Never  check  your  aenti>     '-'''i 
ments,"  said  he,  laughing,  "on  my  account ;   I  would  not  give  a  fartliing  tbr  Hfe,       i"* 
if  the  stream,  did  not  meet  a  little  ruffling  to  make  music  :   contradiction  is  the  very       >i' 
essence  of  conversation.   Perhaps  I  vvould  npjt  take  lijflf  ^utjh j^leasupe  iP:  Bi^kjvood,       '^ ' 
only  for  having  a  fight  about  him';  and  you  heed  not  ever  suspect  ine  of  beii^i ;  > 
myself  a  scribbier."  .-.  ■■-,-.   -,-,    ~      "  ^:    —  -   ::  '"r^'i  vf- 

Crabtree  is  quietly  in  his  bed,  sleeping  off  the  drubbing  I  gave  him,  and  I  Jiave  ~  -' 
staid  up  to  finish  my  despatches  of  the  victory, — for  1  aui  resolved  on.  it  that  I  iiave  ■■ 
the  best  of  it.  He  is  an  honorable  foe;  but  to  the  guilty  contributors  I  would  give 
no  quarter.  I  should  ask  no  better  sport  than  to  drive  them  into  their  last  wretched  • 
position  and  charge  them  home  to  the  tune  of  "  Blockheads-  lie  down;"  weak  at  i.ou.: 
my  forces  are  I  should  rout  them  horse  and  foot — I'd  annihilate  them ;~-jfis  not  thafciKC-'n'.Vj' 
gasconnade  worthy  of  Blackwood  himself?  vA  "  ^Ai 

As  for  the  opinions  entertained  about  your  Magazine,   I  dpnt  heed  them  in  tkff^icnon 
least ;  but  (to  use  a  homely  phrase)  1  am  afraid  you  get  more  "kicks  than  halfpence.'!  Jnioq 
Your  work  is  too  well  intentioned  to  please  the  same  nation  that  approves  of  that     --''"'T 
profligatie,  double-tongued  mountebank  of  Edinburgh.     Then  what  is  the  use  bf  •'-& '^ 
writing  for  a  people  that  will  not  pay  attention,— of  charming  a  deaf  adder?  yotfr 'i^swo 
time  can   be  more   advantageously  employed  for    yourself,   and  -  I   trust  fur  your  iin.cii 
country:  then,  take  my  advice  and  publish  no  more.     Crabtree  has  convinceti  me   ■  *'-''' 
that  by  writing  frequently  I  will  confirm  my  bad  habits  of  roving  in  study  ;  and  for     '-'- 
my  own  sake,    I  have  resolved  to  form  a  better  train  of  action — to  study   upon  an- ■  -    ^^'~ 
extended  yet   defined  scale,  and  to  abstain  totally  from  all  farther,  scribi)ling:  idjtifiq-' 
know  my  ovvn  strength,  and  I  know  I  can  accomplish  this,     .'I'Ims,  sheet  is  cer.tainlyi"'    '- 
the   last  I  shall  send  you,  and  it  will  clo.se  the  display   of  my  eccentricities,  which 
you  have  so  obligingly  inserted  in  your  valuable  publication,  where  any  one,  that 
chases  to  study  a  ridiculous  example,  will  find  almost  the  ''life  and   opinions"  of 

jEorTAOY  FoGARTV. 
P.  9.— In  my  last  papers  I  have  been  very  negligent,  hut  in  nothing  more  than  in  otnitting  to  notice 
the  strong,  energetic,  and  highly  instrurtive  poetry  of  Young, — the  unaffected  grace  and  simple  piety  of 
Parnell, — and  the  easy  thttugU impressive  morality  of  Gay, — the  elegantly  vjvid  imagination  and  per-,' 
s.uasive  truth  ot  Beattie, — and  the  descriptive  tenderness  of  "  thy  woes,  Ariou,  and  Ihy  simple  tale," 
are  among  the  high  poetic  names  -.vhii-h  I  now  perceived  my  inadvertency  pas.^eii  over.  However,  it 
is  now  toai.-ite  to  remedy  a  lew  triSing  omis.-iou.-i  in  performances  so  thoroughly  faulty.    J.  F. 

»  We  hoiw.our  Corre-ipondent  has  not  been  infected  with  the  "  Braid  Scots"  by  his  worthy  friend 
Mr.  Crabtree ;  it  would  appear  that  he  was  purminj' on  the  Sco'tch  putosher's  name. — Kd. 
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ESSAY  ON  METEOROLOGY. 

By  E.  W.  M.  Rici,  a.m.  m.r,i.a.  &c. 
( Continued  Jrow  page  3^0) 

'\Yhen  I  concluded  the  last  paper  on  this  subject,  J  still  retained  the  arrangement, 
originally  determined  on,  by  which  it  was  inttuded  to  describe  the  operations  and 
precautions  necessary  in  barometrical  experiments — to  enlarge  upon  the  disputed 
doctrine  of  radiant  caloiic — to  dwell  particularly  on  the  hygrometer  and  its  uses.,— in 
fact,  to  have  taken  in  every  thing  essciitial  to  the  knowledge  of  Meteorolccy  in  its 
extended  Kensc.  However,  other  morv?  serious  occupations  inducing  us  to  edite  the 
present  as  our  ^04^  number,  the  necessity  of  terminating  this  essay,  (at  least,  in  its  em- 
phemeral  shape)  is  imposed  upon  me.  To  treat  fully  the  important  doctrine  of  beat, 
and  its  application  to  our  main  subject  would  far  exceo3  the  limits  that  could  be  allot- 
ted to  the  discussion  in  this  month's  publication ;  particularly,  as  Mr.  Leslie's  extraor- 
dinary hypothesis  of  frigorific  pulses  would  render  it  unavoidably  prolix.  Thus 
situated,  I  think  it  best  to  give  a  sketch  of  IIyobometby,  as  being  a  branch  highly 
useful,  though  little  understood.  It  may  be  objected,  that  as  far  asl  have  gone,  the  essay 
has  dipped  too  often  into  mathematics,  considering  that  it  has  done  it  so  superficially, — 
I  can  only  say,  that  it  appeared  the  clearest  mode  of  illustration,  and  that  I  wrote  not 
for  the  experienced  in  philosophy,  or  the  profound  in  mathematics,  but  for  him  who 
has  an  inclination  to  acquire  a  more  than  slight  knowledge  of  the  first,  without  the 
trouble  of  going  into  the  depths  of  the  second.  Great  presumption  will  no  doubt  be 
attributed  to  the  author  for  questioning  tlie  calculations  or  opinions  of  the  first  phi- 
losophers of  the  age  ;  but,  every  day  brings  forward  juster  conceptions  of  their  data.  If 
proved  to  be  wrong,  he  will  cheerfully  confess  his  error;  if  not,  he  disregards  the  opi- 
nion of  him  who  would  beud  to  the  authority  oi  aname,  however  great  or  celebrated. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  essay  it  was  stated  that  aquantity  of  aqueous  tin^wj/r  is  always 
present  in  the  atmo-^phere,  whether  in  a  stae  of  chemical  combination,  or  of  mere  dif- 
fusion, I  shall  not  stop  to  determine.  It  is  sufficient  for  th^  present  purpose  to  be 
aware  of  its  presence,  to  know  that  its  quantity  is  variable,  and  that  its  elasticity  (mea- 
sured by  the  column  it  sustains  without  suffering  condensation,)  at  any  particular 
temperature,  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  or  not.  Now  it  is 
found  that  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  at  a  certain  temperature  and  pressure,  takes  up 
but  a  definite  quantity  of  vapour  ;  or,  that  a  certain  space  can,  under  determinate  cir- 
cumstances, contain  but  a  definite  portion  of  moisture.  The_^solvent  power  (as  we 
shall  term  it,)  of  air  appears  to  be  such,  "that  if  the  temperatures  be  taken  in  an 
arithmetical  progression,  the  quantities  of  moisture  held  in  solution  form  a  succes- 
sion of  quantities,  the  terms  of  which  increase  in  a  faster  ratio  than  the  terms  con- 
stituting a  geometrical  series."  Thus,  suppose  the  saturating  quantity  of  moisture 
in  solution  at  32"  to  be  100,— at  53°.2  it  will  be  200,— at  75\6,  400— at  99°..4 
800,  &c.  A  little  rcfiectio^  will  at  once  suggest  the  probability  of  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air,  and  the  phenomena  of  clouds  and  rain. 
In  fact,  clouds,  whether  in  a  state  of  suspension  or  precipitation,  are  composed  of  that 
portion  of  moisture  which  the  atmosphere  cannot  maintain  under  the  form  of  vapour. 
Hence  it  becomes  peculiarly  interesting  to  know  how  much  aqueous  vapour  exist  in 
%he  air  at  any  particular  time,  and  how  much  more  it  can  contain,  or  how  far  ii.  ii 
from  the  point  of  saturation. 
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Tf  a  glass  vessel,  filled  v/Ith  very  cold  water,  be  brought  into  thf  open  air,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  water,  by  extracting  caloric  from  the  dissolved  vapour,  will 
condense  a  portion  of  it  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  temperature  at  which  this 
ceases,  or  at  which  it  would  begin  to  take  place,  is  by  some  called  the  point  of 
deposition  ;  by  othei-s,  the  vapour  point.  V^'e  shall  term  it  the  condensing  point,  as 
being  that  temperature  to  which  the  existing  atmospherical  vapour  cannot  be  exposed 
without  a  total  loss  of  elasticity.  The  condensing  point  may  evidently  be  ascertained 
by  a  thermometer  immersed  in  the  water  used  to  effect  the  condensation,  and  is 
found  never  to  coincide  with  the  existing  atmoi>pherical  temperature,  except  during 
the  precipitation  of  moisture.  In  fact,  the  quantity  ia  solution  is  inversely  as  the 
difference  between  the  two  temperatures  when  that  of  the  vapour  is  stationary : 
hence  the  probability  of  rain  is  generally  in  the  same  ratio.  To  ascertain  the  actual 
quantity  of  moisture  existing  in  the  atmosphere  at  any  particular  time,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  find,  by  experiment,  the  tqinperature  of  the  air  and  the  condensing 
point ;  from  these  we  find  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour,  and  thence  its  weight.  The 
experimental  data  may  be  determined  either  by  an  elegant  little  instrument  invented 
by  Mr.  Danlell,  and  described  in  our  first  volume,  or  by  the  assistance  of  two  very 
delicate  thermometers,  hung  near  each  other,  the  bulb  of  one  being  covered  with 
tissue-paper,  kept  constantly  moist  by  means  of  flos-silk  filaments  connecting  it 
with  a  vessel  of  water  situated  higher  than  the  bulb.  To  go  into  the  theory  of  these 
instruments,  and  their  operation,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  paper  ; 
we  can  only  give  Mr.  Anderson's  valuable  formula  for  the  hygrometrical  employ- 
ment of  thermometers,  and  the  necessary  tables  and  directions  for  the  use  of 
Daniell's  Hygrometer.  I  regret  not  having  leisure  to  finish  the  comj)ilatian  of 
tables  for  facilitating  the  application  of  Mr.  Anderson's  researches.         pcir-.,qo  .  ; 

Let  g' be  the  actual  weight,  in  grains,  of  moisture  in  one  cubic  inxih- of  air,  at 
the  temperature  t  indicated  by  a  naked  thermometer,  t'  the  temperature  of  the 
condensing  point  ;  y  the  elafatic  force  of  the  vapour,  in  the  state  of  attenuation  in 
which  it  exists  at , the  temperature  «;  jP  the  entire  force  ;rf  vapojjr  for  the  sa^me 
temperature  ;  b  the  observed  height  of  the  baronicter ;  g  the  weight  of  vapour 
corresponding  to  the  force  /  ;  z>  the  difference  of  temperature  between  a  naked 
thermometer,  and  one  whose  bulb  is  covered  with  moistened  tissuc-paper.'^c  ui-.L.;. 
'  .1606  b  -D  /  ■(rt.ctf?7f!T'*f 

Then  f':=Jl —    ^gy  _  ja  .    and  g'  =  g  X  /  •■   Hence  t  will  be  found  m  ^he 

subioircd  (tible,  slandirgover  against  g'.  "SVe  have,  therefore,  only  to  determine 
D  and  b  by  observation  ;  a  trifling  operation  will  then  enable  us  to  find  the  values  of 
g'  and  f,  as^  and  g  are  set  down  in  the  table,  where  we  also  find  t'. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  1 10/  ^e  fully  described  the  manner  of  using 
Daniell's  tlygromoter,  so  as  to  find  the  Condensing  point  by  means  of  the  internal 
thermometer,  while  the  extemkl  one  shews  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Having 
thus  found  the  values  of  t  and  t',  we  find/^  opposite  t' in  the  table.  Then,  if  e 
represent  the  expansion  at  the  temperature  f,  and  e' that  at  t',  we  shall  haveg  = 
g  -^  i-  .    ^s  ;n  the  former  case,  t'  will  be  seen  opposite  to  g'  in  the  table. 

The  following  Table  is  for  shewing  the  weight  of  moisture  contained  in  a  cubic 
inch  or  cubic  foot  of  vapour,  the  expansion  of  a  columa  of  air  =  1  at  0°, 
and  the  force  of  vapour  for  any  temperature  between  0°  and  92'^  F. 
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fc-k^^^^^-Vk-V*^ 

%-^^v%-^^^^^^^^'^« . 

..■«.-v»»«.»-v.»^»v«».»,. 

.■»/V»-V- 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Force  of  Vapour 

in 
Inchcsof  Mercurv 

Grains  weight  o 
Inch  of  Vapour, 

r  Water  in  a  cubic 

"■ ~-> 

Foot  of  Vapour. 

Increase 

of 

Vol.  by  Temp. 

0 

.061 

1     .000449 

0.789 

1.0000 

1 

.063 

466 

.812 

022 

2 

.066 

485 

•S55 

044 

3 

.968 

500 

.870 

067 

4 

.071 

518 

.906 

089 

5 

.074 

537 

.928 

111 

6 

.077 

556 

.963 

154 

7 

loso 

577 

.997 

156 

8 

.083 

597 

1.032 

178 

9 

.086 

1            619 

.054 

201 

JO 

.089 

i            641 

.089 

^'23 

11 

.092 

664 

.123 

'255 

12 

.096 

688 

.156 

268 

13 

.099 

712 

.202 

290 

14 

.103 

738 

.247 

512 

15 

.107 

764 

.292 

335 

16 

.111 

!             791 

.i-,ol 

357 

17 

.1)5 

819 

.411 

37  9 

18 

.120 

848 

.428 

401 

19 

.124 

878 

.474 

424 

20 

.129 

908 

.529 

446 

21 

.1.^4 

940 

.586 

468 

22 

.139 

973 

.642 

491 

93 

.144 

.001007 

.698 

513 

24 

.149 

1042 

.765 

555 

25 

.155 

J078 

.831 

558 

26 

.161 

1115 

.897 

580 

27 

.166 

1154 

.959 

602 

28 

.172 

1194 

2.030                      625 

29 

.179 

1235 

.096                     64  7 

30 

.185 

1277 

.162                      669 

51 

.192 

1321 

.240                      692 

32 

.299 

1566 

.317                   ,   714 

3S 

.206 

1413 

.593                       736 

34 

.214 

1461 

.438                       759 

35 

.221 

1510 

.545                      781 

56 

.229 

1561 

.629                       803 

37 

•233             1 

1614 

.7)7                       826 

38 

.246     ; 

1663 

.SOS                       ^.43 

39 

.255            j. 

1724 

.900          ;             870 

40        1 

.264 

17iJ2 

.^9^          \             B95 

41 

.273 

1842 

.•"..106                       915 

42 

.233            ij 

1903 

.tM4                       937 

43 

.393          ;i 

1966 

.^•Ki                       9G0 

44 

.304           j 

2051 

,452                       982 

45 

.514 

209!? 

.570 

0O4 

46 

.525            j 

i!i9.^ 

.699 

027 

47 

.337           < 

2J38 

.815 

049 

48 

.348            1 

2315 

3.S40 

1.1071 

49        1 

.361            i 

2.'3S9 

4.068 

093 
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**^%A  vv%^  vw^^^%^* 


Tempera- 
ture. 

Force  of  Vapour 

-    in 
Inches  of  Mercurj 

Grains  weight  of 
inch  of  Vi<t>our. 

Water  in  a  cubic 
Foot  of  V^)our. 

Increase 

of 

Vol.  by  Temp. 

500 

.375 

.002467 

''         4.195 

1.1116 

51 

.386 

2547 

.330 

138 

52 

.399 

2630 

.468 

116 

53 

.413  „ 

2715 

.616 

183 

54 

,       .427 

'        2805 

.770 

205 

53 

.442 

2894 

.9)0 

227 

56 

.457 

2987 

5.068 

250 

m 

.475 

3083 

.255 

272 

58 

.489 

3182 

.402 

294 

59 

.506 

5285 

.570 

317 

60 

.525 

3388 

.761 

3^9 

61 

.541 

5496 

.950 

361 

62 

.559 

5606 

6.126 

384 

63 

.578 

3721 

.310 

406 

64 

.597 

3838 

.506 

428 

65 

.617 

3959 

.614 

451 

66 

.638 

4083 

.912 

473 

67 

.659 

42  li 

7.013 

495 

68 

.681 

4342 

.316 

517 

69 

.703 

4477 

.541 

540 

70 

.727 

4616 

.776 

562 

71 

.751 

4759 

8.027 

_  585 

72 

.775 

4906 

.270 

607 

75 

.801 

5057 

.553 

629 

74 

.827 

5212 

.807 

651 

75 

.854 

5372 

9.091 

674 

7'6 

.882 

5536 

.385 

696 

77 

.910 

5704 

•688 

718 

78 

.940 

5878 

.992 

741 

79 

.970 

6056 

10.292 

763 

80 

1.001 

6239 

.591 

785 

81 

1.033 

6427 

.993 

808  ; 

82 

1.066 

6620   - 

11.293 

850  ! 

83 

1.100 

6818 

.590 

852 

84 

1.135 

7022 

.981 

875 

85 

1.171 

7251 

12.252 

897  , 

86 

1.208 

744$ 

.6.8] 

919  - 

87 

1.247 

7666 

.966 

942  , 

88 

1.286 

7895 

13.368 

964 

89 

1.326 

8125 

.756 

986 

90 

1.368 

8364 

14.150 

1.2009 

91 

1.410 

8609 

.542 

031 

92 

1.454 

88fi0 

.931 

055 

In  the  above,  the  second  column  is  taken  from  Mr.  Anderson's  table,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  calculated  from  Biot's  formula ;  the  third  is  from  the 
same  source ;  the  fourth  from  Mr.  Danicll's  table  in  Brande's  Journal  ;  the  fifth  I 
have  myself  calculated,  being  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Daniell's :  indeed  I  cannot  say 
that  any  of  the  others  perfectly  please  me,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  alter 
them.  R 
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INDIAN  WEDDING. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  rt-ceiveci  from  a  friend  at  Calcutta,  gives  an  accurate  desrription 
of  the  Nauch,  a  festival  observec  at  the  Wedding  of  an  Indian  BaLon,  or  "  Native  Gentleman."— Bxi. 

*  *  *  You  are  aware  that  the  houses  of  the  very  rich  native  mercliants  and 
people  cf  fortune  are  built  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  square,  leavinj^  a  larc;e  space  of 
ground  or  yard  in  the  centre ;  it  might  be  more  properly  stiled  a  court.  On 
going  through  that  part  of  the  house  which  is  opposite  to  the  front  gate,  you  enter 
another  court  of  the  same  description,  and  so  on,  perhaps  three  or  four  times, 
according  to  the  size  of  (he  house.  In  the  last  square  their  females  reside,  who  are 
never  seen  after  marriage  except  by  their  own  sex,  and  their  husbands.  On  any 
grand  occasion,  such  a.s  the  present,  these  courts  are  covered  in,  and  ornamented  by 
a  double  row  of  pillars,  dividing  them  each  into  three  parts,  and  supporting  their 
temporary  roof." 

"  Our  family  went  to  INIullick  *  about  ten  o'clock,  on  foot,  as  it  would  have  been 
impossil)lc  to  proceed  either  in  jialankecns  or  buggees,  owing  to  the  crowd.  As  we 
approached  the  house,  the  streets  on  botii  sides  were  illuminated  by  numbeiless 
grotesque  figures  made  of  mud,  and  paintid,  in  the  shapes  of  men  almost  of  every 
nation,  and  animals  of  almost  every  kind,  holding  lights  in  their  bands  and  paws. 
On  reaching  the  liouse  and  entering  the  front  gate,  the  scene  was  literary  dazzling  be- 
yond description.  Several  hunilred  very  large  lustres,  each  of  which  I  suppose  held 
at  least  fifty  wax  lights,  were  suspended  from  the  roof,  'flic  walls  were  completely 
covered  with  wall-shados,  which,  with  the  reflections  from  the  gold  and  silver- 
paper  hangings  of  th.;  room  and  wreatbings  of  the  pillars,  caused  an  almost  intoler- 
able glare.  Th'i  extensive  ceiling  was  covered  with  eml>lemafic  paintings ;  the 
floor  with  superb  turkey  carpets  ;  and  every  seat  and  chair  with  red  velvet,  trimmed 
with  gold.  The  canopy  under  which  the  bridegroom  sat,  was  also  covered  and 
trimmed  in  the  same  expensive  manner.  'I'lie  front  pillars  that  su|)ported  the  canopy, 
were  six  inches  in  diameter  and  fen  feet  long,  formed  of  silver  diamond-cut  on  the 
surface;  the  back  pillars  (the  same  dimensions)  were  of  pure  gold  cut  in  a  similar 
manner.  But  the  dress  of  the  bridegroom  who  made  his  appearance  about  twelve 
o'clock  and  marched  up  the  middle  of  the  room  surrounded  by  his  friends  and 
relations,  and  preceded  by  about  a  dozen  constables  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  was 
truly  magnificent  :  his  turban,  and  indeed  bis  whole  dress,  was  so  completely 
covered  with  diamonds,  precious  stones,  and  gold,  that  be  actually  staggered  under 
the  load  while  he  moved  to  the  sound  of  the  military  bands  of  the  European  and 
Native  corps  on  the  station.  Having  taken  his  seat  under  the  canopy,  the  dancing 
girls  and  tumblers  formed  themselves  into  various  groups  attended  by  their  several 
bands  of  native  music  ;  the  native  singing  girls  and  jngiers  aKo  had  their  respective 
stations:  these  entertainments  passed  about  t«o  hours  when  the  bridegroom  got  up 
and  marched  out  as  he  came  in  The  aniuseracnts  then  recommenced  and  continued 
all  night.  All  the  courts  exliibitcd  the  same  (jtofiision.  In  several  of  the  rooms 
were  tables  laid  out  with  viands,  not  of  meat,  for  it  is  against  their  cast  and  religion, 
but  of  all  kinds  of  pastry  and  fruits  of  the  season,  with  most  delicious  wines.  On 
entering  tlie  room  you  were  presented  by  one  of  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  with 
a  bimch  of  roses,  and  your  pocket  handkerchief  sprinkled  with  altar  of  roses  out 
of  a  little  golden  watering  pot.  The  Governor  General's  family,  and  every  person 
of  distinction  m  Calcutta  was  at  tliis  nauch.  'J"he  scene  is  repeated  three  nights  for 
Europeans,  and  three  nights  for  Natives.  After  which  the  briiU groom  is  carried 
about  the  streets  in  his  palankeen,  made  of  solid  gold  ( when  he  can  afi'ord  it),  or 
in  his  carriage,  followed  by  his  servants  and  retainers  for  the  length  of  a  whole 
street,  and  surrounded  by  several  hundred  native  musicians,  with  native  instruments 
and  drums.  The  noise  which  this  band  of  music  makes,  if  music  it  can  be  called, 
is  enough  to  raise  the  dead,  or  deafen  a  regitnent  of  drummers.  He  goes  through 
the  streets  in  this  way  every  day  for  a  fortnight,  after  which  he  is  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  his  wife's  society.     *     *     *  K.. 

*  The  bridegroom,  reported  to  be  worth  a  lac  of  rupees,  or  about  £1200,000. 

END  OF  VOL.  II. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


With  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  we  commenced  our  labours, 
we  have  now  concluded  our  second  volume  :  it  remains  for  the 
public  to  decide  whether  we  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  professions 
which  we  made  at  the  beginning  of  our  seventh  number.  We  have 
been  gratified  to  perceive  the  publication  growing  in  public  estima- 
tion, and  to  receive  the  assistance  of  several  new  and  excellent! 
contributors,  indieed  we  are  confident  that  the  continuance  of 
another  year  would  establish  our  circulation,  and  bring  more  nume- 
rous literary  supporters  to  our  aid.  Yet,  without  denying  the 
kindness  ol^  our  friends,  the  number  of  those  who  assisted  us  has 
been  inadequate  to  maintain  the  work  in  the  manner  we  would  wish, 
without  greater  personal  exertion  than  our  private  avocations  can  in 
future  permit.  This  consideration,  together  with  the  departure  of 
one  of  the  Editors  to  a  distance  from  Dublin,  prevents  the  other 
from  undertaking  to  continue  the  arduous  duties  which  our  original 
plan  has  imposed  on  us.  That  design  may  have  retarded  the  popula- 
rity of  our  publication — it  may  have  subjected  us  to  censure  —  but 
we  shall  never  regret  having  acted  upon  it.  Whatever  deficiencies 
may  be  noticed  in  the  execution,  it  will  be  at  any  future  period  a 
pleasing  retrospect  to  think,  that  we  have  shewn  the  feasibility  of 
carrying  on  a  work  upon  a  system  never  before  attempted  in  Ireland 
— the  only  system  we  know  calculated  to  give  national  utility 
combined  with  reasonable  amusement.  These  objects  so  apparently 
distinct  we  could  not  hope  to  unite  without  powerful  assistance  ;  nor 
could  we  be  so  vain  as  to  imagine,  that  two  men  with  little  more 
than  zeal  and  assiduity,  could  effect  what  none  have  heretofore  had 
the  courage  to  undertake,  without  a  better  stock  of  materials  than 
our  own  resources  could  supply.  In  the  more  important  part  of 
our  scheme  we  over-calculated,  not  the  ability  of  our  countrymen  to 
assist  us,  but  their  inclination  to  step  forward  to  our  support.  Yet 
we  should  not  by  any  means  despair  of  accomplishing  what  we 
proposed ;  and  it  is  therefore  with  considerable  regret  that  we  take 
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leave  of  the  Irish  Public,  and  of  the  Dublin  Magazine.  To 
those  personal  friends  who  have  so  liberally  given  us  their  disin 
terested  cooperation,  we  shall  always  be  proud  to  acknowledge  our 
numerous  and  heavy  obligations  ;  and  for  the  kindness  of  our  able 
and  unknown  contributors  we  cannot  return  adequate  thanks : — 
were  we  to  enumerate  and  specify  the  favours  of  individuals,  we 
should  exceed  any  moderate  limits — and  we  trust  it  would  ba 
superfluous. 

We  cannot  omit  to  make  this  public  mention  of  the  satisfaction 
which  we  have  invariably  received  from  the  manner  in  which  our 
very  respectable  Printers,  Mr.  W.  Folds  and  Sons,  have  brought 
our  Numbers  through  the  Press :  their  merit  in  their  trade  is  too 
well  attested  by  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  several  fine  specimens 
of  printing  already  before  the  public,  to  require  our  panegyric ;  and 
we  have  always  found  in  their  office  the  most  praiseworthy  attention, 
and  the  most  active  exertion  in  the  most  hurried  moments. 

We  shall  now  take  our  farewell  with  the  expression  of  our  sincere 
wishes,  that  we  may  soon  behold  the  literary  character  of  our 
country  more  ably  vindicated  than  we  have  been  enabled  to  do;  and 
that  some  work  may  shortly  be  set  on  foot  which  may  permanently 
attain  that  desirable  end,  towards  which  our  efforts  have  been 
directed.  To  succeed  in  such  an  attempt  may  require  Editors  more 
learned  or  more  gifted,  but  not  more  ardent  in  tho  cause  than  those 
who  have  now  the  honor  to  subscribe  themselves 

E.  W.  M.  Rice. 
W.  G.  Cole. 


January,  6,  1821. 
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